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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT- 


The  Directors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  submit  to 
the  Legislature^  their  twenty-sixth  annual  report,  for  the 
year  1844. 

The  present  Directors  and  Officers,  are  exhibited  in  the 
forgoing  list 

By  the  Treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith 
submitted,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  Institution  from 
CTery  source,  during  the  year  just  closed,  including  the 
balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  have 
amounted  to  thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  and 
forty-eight  cents ;  and  the  disbursements,  for  the  same  period, 
to  twenty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  sixty-seven  dollars 
and  seventy-eight  cents,  leaving  in  the  treasury,  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  1844,  a  balance  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-two  dollars  and  seventy  cents. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year  there  were  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  deaf  mutes  resident  in  the  Iiistitution,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  sixty  were  actually  under  instruction.  Of 
these,  twenty-nine  have  since  left.  Thirty-two  new  pupils 
have  been  admitted  during  the  year,  and  eight  former  pupils 
re-admitted.  The  present  catalogue  of  the  Institution  em- 
braces one  hundred  and  eighty-five  names.  Of  these,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  are  in  school,  being  the  largest 
number  actual^  under  instruction  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Institution*    The  remaining  seventeen,  having  completed 
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their  course  of  instruction,  are  now  employed  in  the  Instita^ 
tion ;  three  as  teachers  of  the  younger  classes,  seven  in  the 
mechanical  department,  as  superintendents,  joume3niien  or 
apprentices,  and  seven  in  household  duties. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pupils,  the  State 
supports  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  the  city  of  New-York 
provides  for  thirteen ;  the  State  of  New-Jersey  for  three ; 
and  the  expenses  of  eleven  are  defrayed  by  their  own  friends. 
There  remain  twelve,  who  are,  for  the  present  academical 
year,  supported  directly  from  the  resources  of  the  Institution, 
the  greats  part  of  whom  were  selected  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  in  anticipation  of  vacancies  in  the 
State  list 

The  Directors  have  indulged  and  expressed  the  hope,  that 
the  present  legislative  provision  would,  for  some  years  to 
come,  be  found  sufficient  for  the  indigent  deaf-mute  population 
of  the  State ;  but  the  large  increase  of  applicants,  beyond 
the  number  thus  provided  for  during  the  past  two  years, — 
an  increase,  mainly  owing  to  efforts  made  to  disseminate 
more  widely,  through  the  State,  information  concerning  the 
character  and  success  of  the  Institution ; — ogives  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  Uving  among  us,  has 
been  underrated,  and  that  if  more  extensive  efforts  should 
be  made,  a  greater  niunber  of  deaf-mute  children  would  be 
forthwith  coming  than  the  revenues  of  the  Institution  would 
authorize  it  to  receive.  Hitherto  the  Board  have  been 
enabled,  by  prudence  and  economy,  to  receive  a  small  occa- 
sional number  of  indigent  applicants,  beyond  the  number 
provided  for  by  the  Legislature,  and  by  counties ;  but  the 
rapid  increase  of  such  cases,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion 
of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  cause  them  to  look  forward 
with  soticitude  lest  their  means  may  prove  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  Institution,  with 
this  augmented  number,  and  thus  they  may  be  reduced  to 
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the  painful  necessity  of  shutting  its  doors  upon  deserving 
applicants.  The  Directors,  therefore,  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  during 
their  present  session,  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  number 
of  State  beneficiaries. 

It  is  fortunately  unnecessary,  at  this  day,  to  argue  the 
justice,  or  the  expediency  of  legislative  appropriations,  for 
objects  of  high  benevolence.  That  the  great  end  of  govwu- 
ment  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  governed ;  that  the 
youth  of  the  State  have  a  just  claim  for  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, that  they  may  become  useful  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
that  this  claim  is  especially  strong  in  the  case  of  those  to 
whom,  if  unassisted,  the  means  of  education  would  be 
peculiarly  inaccessible,  and  whose  lot  without  education  is 
peculiarly  wretched, — these  are  maxims,  the  truth  of  which 
has  been  felt  and  acted  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
neat  and  spacious  buildings  of  the  Institution  will  long  remain 
a  monument  of  the  beneficence  of  former  Legislatures, — on 
their  heads  rest  the  blessings  of  hundreds  rescued  fi^om  in- 
tellectual and  moral  darkness  and  social  degradation,  and  of 
their  families,  whose  affliction  has  been  turned  to  joy ;  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  wise  and  benevolent  pohcy,  pursued 
through  so  many  political  changes,  is  to  continue  th^  settled 
policy  of  the  State. 

The  number  of  deaf  mutes  within  the  State,  by  the  census 
of  1840,  was  eleven  hundred  and  seven.  Taking  into  view 
known  inaccuracies  in  the  census,  and  an  increase  of  popu* 
lation,  of  at  least  ten  per  cent  since  1840,  it  is  evident  that 
the  present  number  must  considerably  exceed  twelve  hundred. 
Of  these,  it  is  estimated  from  sufficient  data,  that  one  in 
thirty  will  annually  reach  the  age  at  whiih  they  will  be  com-» 
potent  to  begin  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  Institution* 
We  have  then  at  least  forty  deaf  ^utes,  on  an  average, 
annually,  who  are,  or  if  their  parejrts  and  guardians  would, 
in  all  cases,  consult  their  true  interests,  ought  to  be  candidates 
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for  the  blessings  of  education.  Three  or  four  of  these,  at 
the  utmost,  will  belong  to  families  able  to  defray  the  ex^ 
penses  of  their  education,  and  one  or  two  may  prove  unfit 
subjects  for  instruction.  After  making  all  due  allowances, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  that,  if  information  on  the  subject  should 
be  more  generally  diffused,  and  if  the  unhappy  indifference 
of  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  absurd  prejudices  of  others 
shbuld  no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  their  children's  welfare, 
there  would  be  very  few,  if  any,  short  of  thirty-five  deaf 
mutes  annually  claiming  the  paternal  provisions  of  the  State. 
The  average  number  of  deaf  mutes  who  can  be  admitted 
upon  the  State  hst,  under  existing  laws,  does  not  amount  to 
twenty-five,  for  though  a  few  may  fail  to  remain  five  years, 
yet  a  considerable  number  are  continued  six  years ;  and  the 
provision  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  supervisors  of  counties 
has  been,  except  in  the  city  of  New- York,  but  rarely  acted  on. 

From  these  considerations,  the  Board  submit  that  the 
justice  and  propriety  of  some  increase  of  the  present  provision 
is  evident  If  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended,  should 
unhappily  fail  to  make  appUcation  for  it,  the  money  will 
remain  in  the  Treasury  of  the  State ;  but  the  Board  entertain 
no  dmbt  that,  by  fiurther  efforts  to  diffuse  information  and 
awakeii  interest,  efibrts  which  they  are  prepared  zealously 
to  make,  if  such  increased  appropriations  can  be  obtained, 
the  list  of  T^upils  would  soon  again  be  full,  even  if  the  present 
number  of  sixteen  from  each  Senate  district  should  be  in- 
creased to  twenty. 

During  the  jreater  part  of  the  past  year,  the  inmates  of 
the  Institution  hive  had  abundant  reason  for  gratitude  to  the 
All-wise  Dispose!  of  events,  for  the  blessing  of  continued 
health.  For  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn,  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing were  permitted  t«  visit  us.  It  was  a  time  of  sickness  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  no  human  precaution  can,  at 
all  times,  prevent  the  imidious  approaches  of  disease.  We 
had  seven  or  eight  cases  of  serious  iUness ;  and  one  pupil. 
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who  had  been  among  us  but  a  few  days,  was  removed  by 
death.  All  the  other  cases  yielded  to  care,  kindness  and 
medical  skill. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  case  of  a  pupil  of  African 
descent,  whose  studies  having  been  interrupted  by  an  attack 
of  hereditary  insanity,  it  became  necessary  to  place  him  in 
a  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  he  died  some  months  after  leaving 
our  care. 

The  attending  physician,  Samuel  Sargent,  M.  D.,  continues 
to  discharge,  as  he  has  done  for  some  years  past,  his  pro- 
fessional duties  with  commendable  assiduity.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  Board  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  gra- 
tuitous services  of  Doctor  George  E.  Hawes,  in  dental  surgery, 
whose  attentions  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  inmates  of 
the  establishment  since  1838.  They  would  also  make 
grateful  mention  of  the  kind  offer  of  Doctor  Augustus  W. 
Brown,  whose  skill  in  the  same  department  has  been  cheer- 
fully-exerted,  as  occasion  required,  for  the  relief  of  many  of 
our  pupils.  The  professional  attentions  of  these  gentlemen 
leave  nothing  to  desire,  in  this  respect,  which  can  contribute 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  intrusted  to  our  care. 

Within  a  few  months  past,  two  of  the  most  honored  and 
useful  members  of  the  Board  have  been  called  from  among 
us.  Our  late  co-laborer,  William  L.  Stone,  was  associated 
with  us  for  twelve  years,  and  was  excelled  by  none  in  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution, 
and  zealous  efforts  for  its  increasing  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness. His  warm  benevolence,  general  knowledge  and  ex- 
tensive influence,  made  him  a  most  valuable  accession  to  the 
cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  of  high  character  and  wide  circu- 
lation, he  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on  public  opinion. 
Benevolent  himself,  yet  just,  discriminating  and  sagacious  in 
his  benevolence,  he  has  done  more  than  most  men,  not  only 
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to  prOFoke  the  beneyolence  of  others^  but  to  direct  it  wisely. " 
Equally  sincere  as  aphilantbropist  and  a  Christian,  he  rendered 
most  zealous  and  efficient  aid  in  every  measure  that  tended 
to  sweeten  the  portion  of  the  afflicted ;  to  spread  the  %ht 
of  the  gospel ;  to  check  the  evil  propensities  of  human 
nature ;  to  promote  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement 
of  the  great  family  of  man.  The  loss  of  such  a  man,  at  a 
time  when  his  powers  and  his  usefiilness  seemed  but  in  their 
zenith,  is  a  public  calamity,  and  leaves  a  chasm  in  society 
not  to  be  easily  filled.  To  the  history  of  our  State  the  loss 
is  irreparable,  and  the  more  lamentable  that  the  fatal  disease 
was  induced  by  the  intensity  of  his  researches  and  labors  to 
preserve  and  illustrate  that  history.    *      ^ 

A  few  months  only  elapsed,  ere  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  summoned  to  pay  the  last  duties  to  the  remains  of 
another  honored  associate.  John  R.  Willis,  late  one  of  the 
Vice-presidents  of  the  society,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ordinary  health,  was  snatched  from  among  us,  by  a  casualty 
as  sudden  as  it  was  melancholy.  During  a  long  life,  our  de- 
parted firiend  had  eminently  adorned  his  Christian  profession, 
and  endeared  himself  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Retiring 
fi-om  business  a  few  years  since,  with  an  ample  fortune,  the 
reward  of  industry,  prudence  and  integrity,  he  devoted  the 
last  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  institutions  of  benevo- 
lence. From  this  field  of  usefiilness,  he  was  summoned 
unexpectedly,  but  we  trust,  not  without  preparation,  to  his 
final  account. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  sadness  that  the  Board 
contemplate  these  repeated  visitations  of  the  Divine  hand. 
But  though  the  counsels  of  the  departed  have  ceased ;  though 
their  example  is  finished ;  though  their  voices  no  longer  sink 
in  our  ears,  nor  their  venerated  presence  cheer  us  on  in  the 
labor  of  well  doing ;  yet  their  memory  is  with  us  now  and 
ever.    Their  past  counsels  dwell  with  us,  their  past  example 


is  beifore  us.  For  the  cause  which  they  loved,  and  in  which 
they  labored,  the  memory  of  those  counsels  and  that  example, 
will  prompt  us  to  more  zealous  labor,  that  we  may  supply, 
as  well  we  may^  the  loss  of  their  living  co-operation* 

The  experience  of  each  successive  year  strengthens  the 
conviction  of  the  Board  that  provision  for  mechanical  instruc- 
tion, in  the  intervals  of  study,  is  indispensable  in  a  well  regu-> 
kted  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  obvious  advantages,  in  view  of  their  future  means  of 
support,  will  at  once  be  conceded ;  but  there  is  another  con- 
sideration, less  generally  recognized,  yet  not  of  small  impor- 
tance. We  have  found  that  those  pupils  whose  bodily 
powers  are  trained  and  invigorated  by  regular  and  moderate 
tasks,  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  not  only  enjoy  their  allotted 
hours  of  recreation  with  far  keener  zest,  but  even  study,  in 
the  regular  hours  of  study,  with  more  habitual  energy.  They 
thus,  as  a  general  rule,  make  more  solid  and  valuable  pro- 
gress than  others,  who,  with  equal  intellectual  advantages, 
are  allowed  out  of  school,  in  respect  to  the  disposition  of 
their  time,  the  exercise  of  their  own  discretion. 

In  this  department,  and  in  that  of  domestic  economy,  there 
has  been  no  change  requiring  special  notice. 

In  April  last,  Mr,  N.  M.  Totten,  a  deaf  mute,  who  had  for 
nearly  six  years  discharged  the  duties  of  a  teacher  with 
intel%ence  and  fidelity,  resigned  his  situation.  Mr.  Gilbert 
C.  W.  Gamage,  a  graduate  of  the  Institution,  was  selected 
as  his  successor. 

The  large  accession  of  pupils,  at  the  commencem^t  of 
the  present  academical  year  in  September  last,  rendered  it 
expedient  to  employ  an  additional  teacher  for  one  of  the 
elementary  classes.  Mr.  Fisher  Ames  Spofibrd,  a  former 
pupil  of  the  American  Asylum,  in  which  he  was  for  some 
years  retained  as  a  teacher^  was  elected  to  this  service. 

The  usual  annual  examination  was  made  at  the  close  of 
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the  academical  year,  in  July  last,  by  a  committee  of  the 
Board,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assistance  of  S.  S* 
Randall,  Esq.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
The  report  of  the  committee,  whidi  is  hereunto  annexed, 
testifies  that  the  examination  was  creditable  both  to  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  indicated  commendable  industry,  and  gratis 
fying  progress  in  the  difficult  study  of  written  language. 

The  task  of  the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — a  task 
sufficiently  difiicult  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
has  been  rendered  much  more  perplexing  and  laborious,  and 
consequently  his  success  less  assured,  from  the  utter  want, 
in  this  country  at  least,  of  elementary  works  in  which  the 
rudiments  of  the  English  language  are  developed  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  this  peculiar  class  of  learners. 
This  want  has  long  been  felt  and  deplored,  and  one  or  two 
hasty  essays  towards  supplying,  it,  were,  at  a  comparatively 
early  period,  given  to  the  world,  but  these  proved  so  unsatis- 
factory that  then:  use  has  been  long  since  abandoned.  Our 
teachers  have  thus  been  compelled  to  rely  on  manuscript 
lessons,  copied  with  serious  waste  of  time,  and,  from  the 
haste  in  which  they  vi^ere  necessarily  prepared,  in  many  cases 
defective  in  the  important  point  of  philosophical  arrangement. 
This  difficulty  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  elementary  classes, 
because  here,  works  prepared  for  children  who  hear,  are  of 
httle  worth,  and  because  these  classes  are  usuaUy  entrusted 
to  the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced  teachers.  The 
Board  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  this  great  want 
has  been,  during  the  past  year,  in  part  supplied,  by  the  public 
cation  of  a  volume  of"  Elementary  Lessons,**  by  the  Principal 
of  the  Institution,  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  lessons 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

These  lessons  have  been  used  in  the  younger  classes  of 
the  Institution,  during  the  past  year,  with  evident  advantage. 
They  smooth  the  difficulties  of  language  by  dividing  and 
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graduating  H^em  on  the  principle  of  philosophical  progress, 
so  that  the  pupil  shall  be  conducted^  step  by  stq),  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  simple  and  palpable  to  the 
complex  and  abstract,  from  the  dominion  of  sense  to  that  of 
inteUect ;  and  is  thus  led  imperceptibly  to  eminences  which, 
if  attempted  by  too  precipitate  ascents,  would  far  overtask 
his  powers. 

Moreover,  the  teacher  who  uses  a  regular  course  of  lessons, 
carefolly  prepared,  and  embracing  in  a  regular  order  all  the 
greater  difficulties  and  more  important  details  of  language, 
always  knows  where  his  pupils  aie^  and  how  far  they  have 
to  go ;  without  such  a  guide  he  is  in  danger  of  going  over 
the  same  ground  once  and  again,  and  of  involving  them  in  a 
labyrinth,  instead  of  pleading  them  in  a  route  on  which  each 
difficulty  conquered  should  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
next,  and  each  step  advance^the  runner  nearer  to  the  goal 

Finally  the  use  of  the  "  Elementary  Lessons^  admits,  with 
much  more  advantage  than  formerly,  the  ^nployment  of  deaf- 
mute  teachers  for  the  younger  classes.  By  this  means  the 
expenses  of  instruction  axe  lessened,  and  a  prospect  of  honor- 
able employment,  as  the  reward  of  superior  merit  and  attain- 
ment, is  offered,  that  may  stimulate  pupils  of  superior  minds, 
to  more  strenuous  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

During  the  last  vacation  in  the  Institution  the  Directors 
authorized  the  Principal,  with  a  select  number  of  the  pupils, 
to  make  a  tour  through  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  accurate  information  on 
the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction ;  and  of  awakenii^  a 
more  warm  and  active  interest  in  behalf  of  those  deaf  mutes, 
whom  we  had  ascertained,  in  ca^es  painfully  numerous,  to 
be  kept  at  home  by  the  negligence  or  apathy  of  parents  and 
guardians,  and  who  would  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  means. 

This  measure  has  been  attended  with  encouragiog  success. 
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and  has  had  an  influence  in  causing  several  prcnnising  ehil- 
dren  to  be  sent  to  us  for  instruction^  who  might  otherwise 
have  been  left  to  grow  up  in  hopeless  ignorance. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  is  hereunto  appended. 

In  the  spring  of  the  past  year,  very  general  attention  was 
awakened  by  an  alleged  discovery  that  the  *^  Institutions  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Holland,  are  de» 
cidedly  superior  to  any  in  this  country."  This  assertion  was 
put  forth  by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  in  a  report  printed  in  the  Common 
School  Journal,  and  sent  to  every  school  district  in  that  State. 
That  the  respectable  author  of  that  report  should  venture 
such  an  assertion  without  the  slightest  examination  of  our 
institutions,  is  certainly  matter  for  surprise  and  regret,  and 
the  reasons  given  for  this  sweeping  sentence  are  as  absurd 
as  the  sentence  itself  is  unjust  He  imagined  that  we  *'  teach 
die  deaf  and  dumb  to  converse  by  means  of  signs  made  with 
the  fingers,''  while  the  German  instructors  teach  their  pupils 
^  substantially  in  all  cases"  to  speak  as  other  men  speak,  and 
that  this  power  alone  "  restores  them  to  society." 

The  absurdity  of  the  former  assertion  is  palpable  to  all 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  objects  of  our  system,  or  its  re- 
sults, and  we  know,  from  competent  testimony,  that  the  sec- 
ond is  highly  exaggerated.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  our 
pupils,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  do  become  in  any 
stronger  sense  than  those  of  the  German  schools,  '^  helpless 
and  hopeless  as  ever  when  they  pass  beyond  the  circle  of  those 
who  understand  the  language  of  signs ;"  for  the  former  readi- 
ly converse  with  strangers  by  writing,  and  so  imperfect  is 
the  articulation  of  most  of  the  latter,  that  they  are  in  general 
obliged  to  do  the  same,  with  the  disadvantage,  that  the  time 
and  labor  bestowed  on  teaching  them  to  articulate  has,  in 
many  cases,  prevented  them  from  acquiring  equal  skill  in 
written  language. 
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Equal  want  of  infonnalKm  is  displayed  in  the  assertion, 
tiiat  with  us  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
speak  is  ^^  so  novel  a  fact,"  that  it  would  seem  our  teachers 
had  never  heard  of  it !  The  subject  of  articulation  has  re- 
peatedly been  canvassed  by  the  American  periodical  press. 
It  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  annual  reports  of  more  than 
one  Am^can  Institution.  In  the  New  York  Institution  an 
attempt  was,  at  an  early  day,  actually  made  to  teach  our  pu- 
pils to  speak.  The  failure  and  abandonment  of  this  attempt 
are  stated  in  our  last  annual  report  At  a  later  period  sev- 
eral of  our  teachers  were  inclined  to  favor  articulation.  In 
this  view  we  watched  with  much  solicitude  the  experiments 
made,  a  few  years  since,  in  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris. 

The  result  of  those  experiments,  combined  with  all  the 
testimony  we  could  collect  of  the  practical  operation  of  the 
German  system,  appeared  to  us  decisive  against  any  attempt 
to  teach  articulation  to  the  bulk  of  our  pupils.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  class,  to  include  thftse  whose  attainments,  in  this 
accomplishment,  were  hkely  to  be  of  some  value,  still  seem- 
ed desirable,  but  in  the  way  of  this,  there  were,  and  still  are, 
many  grave  obstacles ;  the  pnncipal  of  which  are,  the  in- 
creased expense  for  the  favored  class,  the  hindrance  to  their 
mechanical  instruction,  and  the  iavidiousness  of  making  a 
selection. 

Absurd  as  were  the  assertions  which  have  been  examined, 
we  knew  that  the  great  mass  of  readers  possessed  no  means 
of  detecting  the  fallacy ;  that  the  theory  thus  presented  was 
captivating  for  the  popular  mind,  and  that  many  relatives  of 
deaf  mutes  would  be  disposed  to  encourage,  probably  to  the 
serious  eventual  injury  of  their  interests,  the  substitution,  for 
our  own,  of  the  system  of  instruction  recommended  by  Mr. 
Mann.  Moreover,  it  seemed  our  duly  to  ascertain,  beyond 
a  doubt  or  a  cavil,  the  authenticity  of  his  statement 

If  only  half  of  his  assertions  should  prove  true,  it  woukl 
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argue  a  vast  improvement  in  the  German  system,  and  an  im- 
mense increase  in  the  value  of  its  results  since  our  last 
authentic  advices. 

The  Board  therefore,  availed  themselves  of  the  opportune 
visit  to  Germany  for  the  prosecution  of  hterary  and  theolo- 
gical studies,  of  the  Rev,  George  E.  Day,  to  institute  inquiries 
which  might  set  this  vexed  question  at  rest  No  man  in 
this  country  is  better  qualified  for  the  task.  Having  been 
for  some  years  a  professor  in  the  New- York  Institution,  he 
is  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  deaf-mute  instruc- 
tion. He  possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man languages  necessary  to  a  personal  examination  of  their 
schools,  and  those  powers  of  discrimination  and  philosophical 
habits  of  mind,  that  would  make  his  examination  thorough 
and  searching,  and  his  conclusions  accurate  and  convincing. 

His  report  has  recently  been  received,  and  the  Board  lay 
it  before  the  Legislature  without  conmient.  We  trust  that 
all  who  may  have  been  misled  by  the  fallacies  which  have 
given  occasion  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Day,  may  read  this  lu- 
cid and  conclusive  document 

The  Board  have  now  concluded  the  record  of  their  labors 
for  another  year.  Confident  that  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  Legislature  will  provide,  for  the  Institution  under 
their  care,  the  means  of  continued  prosperity  and  usefiilness, 
they  are  resolved,  in  devout  reliance  on  that  gracious  Provi- 
dence whose  favor  has  hitherto  blessed  their  humble  eflbrts, 
to  apply  the  means  entrusted  to  them,  as  well  as  carefiil  de- 
liberation and  long  experience  may  enable  them  to  do,  in  the 
way  most  likely  to  promote  the  greatest  good,  here  and  here- 
after, of  the  greatest  number  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and 

dumb. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

JAMES  MILNOR,  President. 

Harvey  P.  Peet.  Secretary. 
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UST  OP  PUPILS, 

/«  the  Sem-York  ImHtniion  fot  the  InHnutioncfihe  Deaf  and  Dumh^  Dec.  Zlst.  1044. 


MALES. 


N1ME9. 

Acker,  John  C.         • 
Acklej,  John  W. 
Andrews,  Asahel 
Archer,  George  P. 
Arnold,  Charles  H.  • 
Barton,  Ebenezer 
Bell,  John  Thomas   • 
Benedict,  Isaac  H. 
Benedict,  Edward    • 
Blowers,  Cyrus  R. 
Boaworth,  Joseph  S. 
Bothwell,  Martin  . 
Bracy,  Thomas 
Briggs,  Abram  Lot 
Brown,  Daniel  D.     • 
Brown,  Peter 
Bmndige,  Ananias  C. 
Backlen,  Simeon  D. 
Burgess,  Peter 
Burlingham,  William  A. 
Borwell,  George  N. 
Camp,  James  M. . 
Cary,  Isaac 
Chappie,  Solomon 
Cilly,  Benjamin        : 
Cornell,  Alvan  H. 
Crepts,  Christian      ; 


JVeip*  Forft,     . 
Stockport^  . 

GrBenaburgf 
Troy,     . 
NetP'Yorkf 


<( 


Victory^  ; 

FarmemilU^ 
Stoeden, .         • 
Clayton^     . 
JV«tr-£rar«n,    . 
Williamson 
Pitcaim 
JVcip-  York 
Pittsioton^ . 
West  Winfield, 
Aei(j-  York, 


K 


Perryshurghj 
Bethany , 
West  Milford, 
Deihif    •         • 
Bolton^       • 
Jamestown^      • 
Rofntf        • 


COUNTT. 

:    JVWForfc, 

Columbia^ 
,     Wyoming, 

Westchestef\ 

•  Rensselaer. 

J^TeW'Yorkj 
<c 

.     Cayuga, 

Cattaraugus, 
I    Monroe. 

Jefferson, 
.     Ostoego, 

Wayne, 
I     St,  Lavfrence, 

JWw-Forfc. 

Rensselaer, 
.     Herkimer, 

J^eW'York, 
• 

Cattaraugus, 

•  Genesee, 
Passaic^  Co,  N,  J, 

»    Jersey  Co.  III. 
Warren. 

•  Ckautauque. 
Oneida, 
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UBT  OF  PUFIU. 


NAMM. 

Cuddebacky  Comeliua 
Cuffee,  Aaron  Lee    . 
Donley,  William  . 
Driscall,  George       • 
Ferris,  Joseph  Fox 
Fitzgerald,  William  O 
Godfrey,  John 
Golder,  John  B. 
Groesbeck,  Frederick 
Grommon,  Truman  . 
Grow,  Charles  M. 
Hall,  John  Asahel     . 
Harrison,  John     . 
Harrison,  George  W. 
Houston,  JeflfeiBon 
Howell,  Davis  . 
Howell,  William  . 
Hurley,  John    . 
Jewell,  Ephraim  . 
Johnson,  Abraham    . 
Jones,  Milton  A.  . 
Jones,  Lawrence  N. 
Kerrigan,  John     . 
Ketcham,  George  E. 
Retchum,  Henry  C. 
Levy,  Isaac 
Ling,  John  Edward 
Martline,  Robert  J.  • 
Miller,  James 
Mills,  William  Henry 
Milmine,  John 
Montfort,  Cyrenius  . 
Moore,  Hines 
Mumby,  John  White 
McKean,  Piatt  A. 
Pangbum,  Emory     . 
Pickering,  John  L. 
Happ,  John  Fenton  • 
Reed,  John  . 
Rider,  John  H.  H.    • 
Rider,  William  H. 
Risley,  George 
Risley,  Jerome 
Risley,  Goodrich 
Rosenkrantz,  William 
Shannon,  Hugh 
Simlar,  John 
Smart,  Franklin 


TOWN 

Phdps,  . 
Sag  HarboTf 
JieW'York, 
Crreene^ 
Smyrna, 
fVartPick,  . 

Jamaica^    , 

^eio- Scotland 

AdamSf' 

Potter,   . 

Whitehall, 

Elmira, 

fVUliaimson, 

^etD-York, 

Brookhaten, 

Columbia, 

A«w-ForA:, 

Java, 

New  Paltz, 

Richland, 


u 


JfeW'York, 
•t 

South  East, 
JfeW'Yorki 

u 

Cf 

High  FalU, 

fVhitehaa, 

Florida, 

Groton, 

Preston, 

Brooklyn,  . 

Ridgeway, 

Cooperstown, 

Chateaugay, 

JVetp-Fort, 

Chester, 

Westerlo,   . 

Brighton, 

Hamilton,  • 
« 

Cf 

• 
Bath,     . 
PeekskiU,  « 
JVeio-  York, 
FlusJUng^  . 


OOUlfTT« 

Ontario* 

Suffolk. 
.    JVfcw- For Ar. 

Chenango. 
• 

Orange. 
.     Cayuga. 

,    Albany. 
Jefferson. 

•  Yates, 
WashingUmn 

•  Chemung. 
♦  IVayne. 

.    JVw-Forik. 

Suffolk. 
.     S.  Carolina. 

N'ew-York* 
.     Wyoming, 

Ulster. 
,     Oswego. 

t    JSeW'  York. 
(I 

•  Putnam, 
JWto  Forit. 

IC 

cc 

.     Ulster. 
Washington. 

•  Montgomery* 
TompHns^ 

;     Chenango, 

Kings, 

Orleans, 

Otsego. 
.     Franklin, 

J^TeW'York. 
.    Morris  Co.  JV.  J. 

Mbany, 

•  Monroe. 

Madison, 
it 

If 

•  Steuben, 
Westchester. 

.    New-York. 
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NAMES. 

Smithy  James  O.  • 
Smith,  Wilbur . 
Southwicky  John  T.      • 
Stewart,  Fletcher 
Stock,  John 
Sweetman,  Joseph    . 
Taber,  Samael  A. 
Thomas,  Clark 
Townshend,  Jonathan . 
Vail,  Lewis  S. 
Van  Benschoten,  Lawrence 
Vine,  John  . 
Wait,  Selah 
Weaver,  John 
Webster,  John  S. 
Weeks,  William  Henry 
Wells,  James  S.       .        • 
Whitten,  Daniel  M. 
Wilkins,  N.  Denton 
Winslow,  James  H.      • 
Wright,  William 


Ashley,  Amanda  . 
Austin,  Elizabeth     • 
ATery,  Hannah  Augusta 
Ballou,  Lydia  Ann    . 
Bemis,  Maria  Ann 
Bentley,  Joanna       .        • 
Bostwick,  Elsey  C. 
Boughton,  Lucy  A.  • 
Breg,  Oliye  .        , 

Brock,  Lavinia  • 

Bronson,  Sally 
Brown,  Carolme 
Buck,  >Iartha  Dewitt  • 
Bucklen,  Martha  Ann 
Colrin,  Josephine  Grace 
Cornell,  Meribah 
Cornwall,  Caroline 
Covert,  Phebe  . 
Craft,  Mary  E.     . 
Crawford,  Kosetta    .        » 
Disbrow,  Elizabeth  H. 
Edgett,  Susan  .        .        • 
Fearon,  Eleanor. 
Fearon,  Matilda  • 


TOWN 

Minden^ 

Btth4my^    • 

Albany, 

Malane^ 

Aetc-Forfc, 

CortlandvilUf 

ScipiOj   • 

Bloonwille, 

Mount  J\i&rrt»t 

Goshen, 

J^ew*Yorh, 

Rotterdam, 

Preston, 

Ballston  Spa, 

^eW'York, 

Yorktown^ 

New-  Yorkf 

Sing  Sing, 

Brooklyn, 

Fierpont,    , 

BoonviUe, 


COVNTT* 

•  Montgomery, 
Gerusee^ 
Mbany. 
Franklin. 

•  JVew-Forfc 
Cortland. 

,     Cayuga, 

Delaware, 
.     LivingstotK 

Orange, 
.    JVctr-Fort. 

Schenectady. 

Chenango, 

Saratoga, 

•  JVew-  York, 
Weetckeeter. 
JV«w-  York, 
fVeatcheeter. 

•  Kingi, 

St  liawrtme: 
.     Oneida, 


FEMALES. 

Rochester, 
Flainfield,      ;        i 
SaUtw, 

Frovidence^     • 
Iforrealk,  . 
Southport, 
OwegOf 

JVew- For  Ar,     • 
Cohocton,    .        • 
Danby,  • 

Woleott,    . 
SaUna,  ,        •        • 
Jiurelia,     • 
West  fVinfieU,        . 
Lewiston,  • 
Jamestown,     •        • 
Athens,  • 

Fotter,   . 
Mount  Plectsantf 
Mooers, 

South  Brunstrickj 
CrreenviliCf 

JVeic- For  ^, 

u 


Monroe, 
Otsego. 
Onondaga* 
Saratoga, 
Huron  Co,  OIUo, 
Chemung, 
Tioga, 
JVew-FwIf. 
StevAen, 
Tompkins. 
tVayne, 
Onondaga. 
Casutda  West, 
Herkimer, 
AVagara. 
Chautauque, 
Greene. 
Yatts. 
Westchester, 
Clinton, 
^eW'Jersey, 
Chreene. 
JfeW'York. 
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Finch,  Rosalia  •        •        • 
Ghurett,  Catharine  Ann 
Gilbert,  Lucy  • 
Gilhooly,  Catharine 
Gt>lden,  Em^ine  Louifla  • 
Hahn,  Au^uste  ' » 
Hawes,  Wealthy 
Hegeman,  Mary  E. 
Hilb,  Betsey    . 
Hills,  Emily  A.    . 
Hills,  Jemsha  M. 
Holdstock,  Sarah  Ann . 
Irwin,  Elizabeth 
Jones,  Laura 
Kellogg,'Sliza  Jane . 
Kleckler,  Elizabeth     • 
Lagranffe,  Edith       •        • 
Lewis,  Frudence 
Lighthall,  Sally 
Lighthall,  Layinia 
LighthaU,  Eliza 
Lyndes,  Marion   . 
Many,  Christiana  Jane 
Mather,  Elizabeth 
Merrill,  Elizabeth     • 
Milmine,  Helen  E. 
Morgan,  Fidelia  M.  . 
McDougal,  Isabella 
McGuire,  Mary  Ann 
Patten,  Hannah  M. 
Persons,  Catharine   • 
Seymour,  Hannah 
Sherlock,  Elizabeth . 
Stanton,  Emily    . 
Sallivan,  Catharine  • 
•   Taber,  Silence 
Vanderbeck,  Elizabeth     . 
Vanderwerken,  Margaret 
Vanderwerken,  Dorcas     . 
Vail,  Ann  Maria  . 
Wallace,  Jauette 
Wayland,  Anna  Mead . 
Webster,  Charles  H. 
Wells,  Miriam,    . 
Weyant,  Harriet  C. . 
White,  Ann  Eliza 
Whitney,  Harriet     • 
Willis,  maria 
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Minden^    • 

•t      • 
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Montgomery* 
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Albany^ 
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•    Albany. 

Bloominggrwe^ . 

Orange* 

TJiica 

•     Oneidia. 
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Florida. 
Syracuse^  • 

•    Montgomery. 
Onondaga* 

Jitagara^ 

.    Canada  We$t* 

JfeW'York^ 

.    ^ew-York* 

Saratoga  Spring 

'a,       Saratoga. 

Howardf         • 

.     Steuben. 

Vienna^ 

Oneida* 
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.    Monroe. 

If ew' York, 
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JfeW'York, 

• 
Scipio^ 

Cayuga. 

JVew-  York,     . 

*    JfeW'York. 

CineinjuituSf 

Cortland. 

• 
Goskeni     • 
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Orange. 

^ew-York,     , 
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II 
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Fort  Ann,  • 
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Washington* 
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JVetc- Forfc, 

New-York* 

Schroon^         , 

-     Essex. 

Lyon$, 

Wayne* 
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Pupils  supported  by  the  State  of  New-York, 
"  "  "     Corporation    " 

"  "  **    State  of  New  Jersey, 

**  "  **    Institution,    .    •    . 

**  "  **     Co.  of  St  Lawrence, 

**  **    their  friends,    .    . 


Total, 


Males. 

Fern, 

73 

55 

7 

6 

2 

1 

6 

6 

1 

7 

4 

96 

72 

Total. 

128 

13 

3 

12 

1 

II 

168 


», 


« 

C( 

€( 

«c 

U 

(( 

ii 

« 

ii 

ii 

u 

u 

(« 

ii 

(C 

ii 

10  00 
10  00 
3  00 
3  00 
2  50 
2  50 
2  50 


DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

From  the  Estate  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Coffie,  legacy,    $150  00 
"     Editors  of  the  N.  Y.  American, 

their  paper. 
Commercial  Adv.     *• 
Churchman,  " 

Chris.  Adv.  &  Jour.  ** 
N.  Y.  Evangelist,  " 
Chris.  Intelligencer,  ** 
Baptist  Advocate,  " 
Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  2  00 
Canajoharie  Radii,  2  50 

B.  R.  Winthrop,  E^.,  Protestant  Churchman,  2  50 

DONATIONS  to  THE  LIBRARY. 

Mrs.  Dixon,  25  volumes,  miscellaneous. 
P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  Collections  of  the  New-York  His- 
torical Society,  6  vols. 

**  "  "     N.  Y.  State  Census,  1835,  1  vol. 

**  "  "     Compendium  U.  S.  Census,  1 840, 1  v. 

H.  E.  Davi?^  Esq.,  Memoirs  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  1  vol. 
J.  J.  Audubon,  Esq.,  one-half  subscription  price  of  the  Birds 

of  North  America. 


Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  bbls.  Apples,  Potatoes,  and  Turnips. 
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REPORT 

OF  TBI 

COMMITTEE  OP  EXAMINATION 

OP  THI 

nW-TOSI  inTITTTION  fur  the  INSTRUCTION  of  the  BSAF  ud  BVIB. 

NEW-YORK,  JULY  15,  1844. 

The  oommittee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directon  of  thiB 
Institation  to  attend  and  ccmduct  the  annual  examination  of 
the  pu{H]8,  beg  leave  to  submit  their  Report  : 

By  the  provisions  of  a  law  of  the  Legislature,  the  Institu* 
tion  is  subject  to  the  visitation  and  inspection  o(  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  capacity  of  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  The  committee  sincerely  regret  that  they  were 
not  fiivored,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished incumbent  of  the  Secretarf 's  office.  They  feel 
assured  that  he  would  have  shared  in  the  pleasure  afforded 
by  the  exaftiination.  In  his  absence,  the  duties  of  visitor 
have  been  most  aecq>tably  dischaiged  by  S.  S.  Randall, 
Esq.,  depu^  Superintendent  of  Common  Sohools,  to  whose 
attenticm,  and  courtesy  the  ccnnmittee  are  indebted  for  n 
very  agreeable  division  of  their  (^dal  labors. 

The  committee  deem  it  unnecessary,  at  this  time,  to  present 
rery  minutely  the  detaib  of  their  examination.  The  report 
of  the  previous  year  entered  very  fiilly  into  particulars,  as 
wdl  of  govemm^it  and  instruction  as  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  institution,  and  no  cause  has  been  found  to  dissent 
from  the  fiivorable  opinions  therein  expressed.  There  is 
less  necessity  for  particular  details  in  this  report,  from  the 
minute  and  comi^rdhensive  character  of  the  pro^amme  pr^ 
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pared  by  the  Principal  to  fiiciliate  the  duties  of  the.  committee* 
To  this  programme^  which  will  be  found  annexed,  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  referred  for  an  accurate  development  of  the 
system  of  discipline  and  instruction  pursued,  and  in  regard 
to  which  the  committee  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to 
suggest  any  modification. 

The  committee  experience  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
manifold  advantages  which  the  Institution  derives  fi'om  the 
ability,  experience  and  zeal  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
directors  have  confided  the  uduous  and  responsible  duties 
of  Principal'  The  excellent  internal  government  of  the  estab* 
lishm^it;  the  order  and  decorum  which  prevail  in  evety 
departm^ikt ;  the  unexampled  degree  of  health  maiBtained  in 
a  household  so  numerous ;  but  above  all,  the  prevalence  of 
liiose  kind  and  Christian  feelmgs,  which  sweeten  the  inter- 
course of  social  life,  give  undeniable  evidence  of  the  justness 
of  this  commendation. 

It  is  due  also  to  .the  matron  to  express  the  satisfaction  of 
the  committee  with  \he  order  and  neatness  of  the  domestic 
department  A  carefU  ini^>ection  oi  the  premises  affords 
ample  testimony  of  the  fidehty  with  which  Mrs.  Stoner  faaa 
discherged  her  duties,      v 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  acadeouc  term,  in  cons^ 
qnenoe  of  the  resignation  of  tyro  of  the  professors,  the  Board 
of  Directors  found  it  necessary  to  re-organize  tbe  corps  of 
instructors.  The  arrangement  at  present  g^xjat^ng,  has  beem 
successfully  tested  by  a  year's  experience,  and  the  committee 
see  no  cause,  at  the  present  time,  to  recommend  a  chasiga. 

Of  the  nine  classes  into  which  the  pvpite  of  the  past  year 
have  been  arranged,  two  have  been  taught  by  Messrs. 
Conklin  and  Gamage,  deaf  mutes,  educated  in  the  Institutioiu 
The  new  sphere  of  usefuhiess  and  honor  thufr  opened  to  them^ 
uid  the  abihty  with  which  their  duties  have  been  performed, 
present  a  practical  comment  on  the  far-seeing  benevolence 
which  founded  the  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction* 
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Two  of  the  classes  hare  been  taught  by  Frofessors  Portar^ 
and  GaQaudet  whose  term  ccmmienced  with  the  past  yeais, 
and  whose  zeal  in  their  vocation  was  apparent  in  the  general 
proficiency  and  good  conduct  of  those  entrusted  to  their 
charge. 

The  remaining  five  classes  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  the  Principal  and  Processors  Bartlett,  Cary,  Morris  and 
Van  Nostrand  The  character  and  quaUfications  oi  these 
gentlemen  are  too  weD  known  to  the  Board  to  reaider  aiqr 
comm^idation  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Hm 
presort  examination  has  fiilly  sustained  the  reputation  they 
had  previously  acquired  as  skilfiil  and  enlightened  instructors^ 

The  committee  have  noticed  with  pleasure,  the  beneficial 
results  which  followed  the  introduction  into  the  junior  classes 
of  the  ^  Elementary  Lessoas,'*  a  smidl  volume,  recently  pre^ 
pared  by  Mr.  Peet,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  become  a 
standard  text  book  in  this  branch  of  public  instruction.  The 
merit  of  the  work,  ought  to  insure  its  introduction,  wherever 
the  sign  language  is  employed  as  an  instrument  of  instruction. 

The  examinatk>n  was  commenced,  by  a  carefiil  survey  ci 
the  several  work  shops,  and  an  inspection  of  the  articles 
manufiictmred  by  the  pupils.  The  otd^  and  indus^  pre* 
vaifing  in  each  d^iartment,  and  the  proficiency  exhibited  in 
the  various  mechanical  brmehes,  were  creditable  to  the 
aapermtttidmts  and  apjurentices.  The  committee  deem  it  a 
most  important  and  vahiable  feattu^  in  the  system  of  instruct 
tion,  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  that  means  are  thus  provided 
for  the  future  maintenance  of  those,  who,  by  the  boimty  of 
the  State  enjoy  the  baiefits  ci  this  Institution. 

The  Et^rary  examinaticm  was  preceded  by  devotional 
exevcises  in  the  chapel,  under  the  directioitof  the  PrincipaL 

The  classes  were  visited  m  the  reverse  order  of  their  numr 
bets.  The  nMh  and  eighth^  under  the  chaige  of  Mr.  Gamage^ 
a  deaf  omte^  and  Mr.  Gallaudet,  ccunprise  those  pupife  who 
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entered  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  term,  and  who 
have  therefore  been  under  instruction  for  a  shorter  period 
than  one  year.  A  few  brief  months  only,  have  elapsed, 
since  the  minds  of  these  unfortunate  children  were  wrapped 
in  intellectual  darkness.  Immortal  beings,  endowed  with  . 
reasoning  faculties,  they  were  shut  out  by  the  decrees  of 
Providence,  from  nearly  all  the  enjoyments  of  social  com- 
munion. Within  this  short  space  of  time,  under  the  auspices 
of  enlightened  benevolence,  they  have  been  taught  to  know 
their  Creator,  to  estimate  the  blessings  he  has  conferred  upon 
them,  and  have  entered  upon  the  pleasant  paths  that  lead  to 
knowledge,  usefulness  and  happiness. 

The  scholars  of  the  seventh  class,  taught  by  Mr.  Porter, 
exhibited  some  inequalities  in  the  extent  of  their  proficiency. 
There  were,  however,  in  this  class,  several  promising  pupils, 
and  further  practice  in  the  "  Elementary  Lessons,''  will  doubt- 
less enable  them  to  compare  favorably  vrith  their  competitors. 

Mr.  Conklin,  a  deaf  mute,  has  charge  of  the  sixth  class, 
which  comprises  a  number  of  well  trained  and  carefully  in- 
Btructed  pupils,  whose  progress  confers  credit  on  their  teacher. 

After  a  brief  recess,  during  which  the  committee,  visitors 
and  family  partook  of  refreshments,  the  examination  vras 
resumed  with  the  ffth  class,  under  Mr.  Morris.  A  marked 
improvement  waj3  observed  in  this  class  since  the  last  year. 
The  pupils  showed  much  readiness  in  the  construction  of 
sentences,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  history  and  geogra- 
phy, and  great  facility  in  penmanship.  The  examination  <^ 
this  class  was  entirety  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cary  has  the  superintendence  of  tiie  fourth  class.  The 
*  high  degree  of  attainment  whidi  distinguished  his  pupils  at 
the  last  examinatfon,  was  manifest  on  the  present  occasioiu 
Their  compositions  evinced  a  knowledge  of  graimner,  and 
much  skill  in  ccmiposition.  They  were  well  versed  in  ge» 
ography,  history  and  astrcmomy,  in  which  they  gave  sevcmi 
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uiteresting  ifliistrations,  which  the  committee  are  prevented, 
by  want  of  time,  from  engrossing  in  this  report 

The  third  class  is  instructed  by  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  and 
contains  a  number  of  intelligent  pupils.  After  several  pre- 
liminary qttestions,  they  were  closely  examined  in  history, 
geography  and  arithmetic.  In  these  branches,  and  in  compo- 
sition, their  exercises  were  very  creditable.  Their  knowU 
edge  of  scripture  history,  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the  sign 
language,  afforded  much  satis&ction  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  class,  the  second^  was  next  visited.  The 
exercises  were  various  and  interesting,  comprising  difficult 
questions  in  philosophy  and  natural  history,  language,  ge- 
ognqihy  and  astronomy.  To  aU  of  which  the  replies  were 
ready,  and  the  ilhratrations  appropriate.  Mr.  Randall  con- 
ducted a  portion  of  this  examination,  and  warmly  commended 
the  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 

The  closing  exercise,  being  the  examination  or  rather  the 
exhibition  of  the  first  or  most  advanced  class,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Principal,  was  conducted  by  him,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Institution,  in  presence  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  a  large  number  of  visitors.  With  the  assent  of  the 
committee,  the  popular  form  of  im  exhibition  was  adopted^ 
for  the  purpose  of  convepng  to  the  audience  a  more  general 
idea  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  its  results,  than  could 
be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  examination.  Ques- 
tions were  propounded  in  almost  every  branch  of  learning, 
to  which  the  pupils  gave  ready  and  accurate  replies.  The 
daHty  journals  of  the  class  were  exhibited,  in  which  are  re- 
corded the  private  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  scholars — 
time  impressions  of  visible  nature — ^their  knowledge  of  a  * 
Divine  Being,  and  his  attributes— descriptions  of  their  occa- 
sional ncursions ;  in  short,  transcripts,  as  it  were,  of  each 
isdividual  mind* 

A  mmber  of  weU  written  and  amusing  compoflitions  were 
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readi  evrndng  liveljr  iraaginatioti  and  &ee  eoaunaod  of  kn-^ 
guage. 

A  £tble  was  read  by  a  mendier  of  the  comimttee,  which 
beiog  conveyed  to  the  pupils  in  signs  by  the  Principal,  waa 
instantly  transfimred  by  them  to  their  dates,  and,  in  ahnoet 
every  instance,  witii  surfmsing  accuracy. 

Recitation^  in  signs  were  given  by  Mr.  Gamege,  Mr. 
Paterscm,  Miss  Budd,  and  others,  whidi  elicited  the  warmest 
comnuKidation,  and  added  much  to  the  agreeable  <d»racter 
of  the  exercises. 

The  exhibition  continued  till  the  latest  hourpraolicaUe,  and 
closed  with  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  signs,  by  Misfi 
Elizabedi  R.  Budd.  The  conunittee  regret  that  the  eonnexioii 
of  this  young  lady  with  the  Institution  has  terminated  by  the 
completion  of  her  course  of  instruction,  and  they  cheerfiiHy 
express  their  gratification  at  the  superiority  of  her  various 
attainments,  and  the  excellence  of  her  personal  deportment 
Their  cordial  good  wishes  follow  her  to  the  domestic  circle* 

The  President  of  the  Board  being  unavoidably  absent,  a 
letter  addressed  by  him,  to  the  Principal,  was  read.  The 
following  passage  may  not  be  deemed  inqipropriate  in  con- 
nection with  this  report : — 

^  Please  to  express  my  regret  to  the  Board,  and  say  to  the 
pupils  who  are  to  leave  the  Institution,  that  they  will  any 
with  them  my  earnest  prayers  for  their  health  and  prosper^t 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  that  I  trust  they  wifl  nerer 
forget  ^ther  the  literary  or  rehgious  instructions  they  have 
received. 

^  To  those  who  are  only  to  be  absent  from  us  during  the 
vacatic«i,  present  my  sincere  wish  that  they  may  find  plea^ 
sure  and  enjoyment  in  their  coming  visit  to  their  firiends,  and 
spend  their  holidays  innocently  and  joyously,  and  retum  to 
us  with  invigorated  health  and  spirits,  and  increased  desires 
of  in]|>rovement  in  their  studies,  and  in  every  advantage 
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• 

wbich  the  Iiistitation  affords  fixr  their  inteUectual  aod  rdi-> 
gioos  adTancement" 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  chair  was  taken  by 
John  R.  Willis,  Esq,,  Vice  President,  by  whom  certificates  oi 
good  conduct  and  proficiency  in  study,  were  dehvered  to  the 
following  pupils,  who  hare  fiilfiUed  their  term  of  five  years, 
viz: — 

OrviSe  Gunn,  John  S.  Webster, 

John  W.  Ackley,  Abraham  Johnson, 

Mary  E.  HegCTian,  Aaron  Herrington, 

Miriam  Wells,  Clark  Thomas, 

Jacob  Bamhart,  Ebenezer  Barton, 

Groesbeck,  William  Kinney, 


Betsey  Hills,  Ehzabeth  H.  IHsbiow,^ 

Elizabeth  SherkKk,  Lucien  D.  Wood. 

Diplomas  were  conferred,  by  the  presiding  officer,  on  the 
following  pupils,  who  have  completed  the  full  term  of  in- 
struction, viz : — 

Bridget  Skelly,  William  Bragg, 

Eliza  Martin,  James  Paterson, 

Rosetta  Crawford,  Chester  Jcdbnston, 

Pauline  Pierrez,  Myron  Simkins. 
Virginia  Butler, 

The  foDowing  State  pupils,  having  completed  their  re- 
spective terms  of  five  and  six  years  instruction,  were  recom- 
mended for  re-selection. 

()f  Jhe  years. 

John  W.  AcUey,  Miriam  Welb, 

Abraham  Johnson,  John  S.  Webst^, 

Elizabeth  Sherlock,  Mary  E.  Hegeman. 

Frododck  Groesbeck,,  Betsey  Hills. 

Jacob  Bamhart,  Clark  Therms. 
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Of  six  years. 

Davis  Howell,  Eleanor  Fearon, 

Joseph  S.  Bosworth,  Mary  Ann  Bracy, 

Anna  Mead  Wayland,  Christian  Crepts, 

William  O.  Fitzgerald,  Daniel  D.  Brown, 

Cyrus  R.  Blowers,  Martha  Ann  Bucklen. 
Mary  Ann  McGuire, 

The  duties  of  the  examination  being  terminated,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Randall  dehvered  the  follow* 
ing  address,  which  was  translated  in  signs  to  the  pupils : 

"  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  pressure  of  official  duties 
and  engagmnents  has  deprived  you  of  the  presence  o(  the 
State  Siqierintendent,  on  this  most  interesting  occasion. 
His  acute  inteUect  and  benevolent  heart  would  have  been 
highly  gratified  with  the  spectacle  which  has  this  day  been 
displayed;  he  would  have  returned,  as  I  shall  do,  im« 
pressed  with  a  deeper  and  more  profound  conviction  of 
the  beneficence  of  that  policy  which  thus  annuaOy  reclaims 
firom  ignorance,  fi*om  uselessness,  and  consequent  sufieringi 
so  important  a  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  State.  In  the 
course  of  the  seven  years  during  which  I  have  been  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
I  have  firom  time  to  time  perused,  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
the  various  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendents  and 
Visitors,  as  well  as  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Managers  of 
this  Institution ;  and  I  have  occasionally  witnessed  the  pub- 
fie  exhibitions  of  a  portion  of  the^  students  at  the  Capital  of 
the  State,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  I  assure 
you,  however,  in  all  sincerity,  that  no  anticipations  I  could 
have  formed  firom  any  previous  knowledge  of  your  Institok 
tion,  equals  the  reality  which  I  have  this  day  witnessed.  The 
cleamess  and  precision  with  which  the  numerous  and  difficult 
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mathematical  problems  proposed  to  you,  have  been  solved ; 
the  accuracy,  variety,  and  extent  of  your  historical  informa- 
tion, your  fiuniliar  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  sci^ace  of  astronmny,  your  just  ooncq)tion  of  the 
idioms  and  the  powers  of  the  Enghsh  language ;  and,  above 
an,  your  manifest  appreciation  of  the  great  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  cardinal  principles  of  virtue  and  morality 
afibrd  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the  advantages  which 
you  here  enjoy,  and  of  the  industry  and  fidehty  with  which 
they  have  be^i  improved. 

^  Those  of  you  who  are  about  leaving  the  Institution, 
where  you  have  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours,  and  days,  and 
years,  can  best  appreciate  these  advantages.  You  came 
here  in  thick  and  almost  hopeless  mental  gloom  and  dark- 
ness, ignorant  alike  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  your 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  of  the  treasures  of  science, 
the  resources  of  art,  and  the  means  of  elevating  your  con^ 
dition,  or  securing  your  well  being.  Deprived,  by  the 
dispensations  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  of  those  fociUties 
for  communicating  with  your  brethren  of  the  human  family 
which  odiers  enjoyed,  you  seemed  to  be  cut  off  from  all 
those  sources  of  enjoyment  and  means  and  usefulness  which 
constitute  the  heritage  and  birthright  of  the  race,  and  to  be 
pennanently  secluded  from  companionship  with  your  kind : 
but  ^  in  the  desert  a  fountain  was  springing,"  a  fountain  of 
pure  benevolence,  exhaustless  kindness,  untiring  patienoe, 
enhght^Md  philanthropy  and  good  wilL  Your  teachers  took 
you  by  the  hand — provided  for  all  your  wants — ^taught  you 
how  to  unft4d  all  your  Acuities  of  thought  and  action — and 
placed  at  your  command  the  great  storehouse  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  and  virtue.  You  go  hence  with  minds  thorough- 
ly disciplined  and  trained-^wiUi  affections  carefully  cultivated 
and  rightly  dyorected,  with  all  the  means  of  future  usefulness, 
enjoy oient  and  lespeetability  in  yomr  several  vocati<m8 ;  and 
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you  cany  with  you  into  the  busy  world  to  which  yoo  am 
restored,  the  heartfelt  benedictions  of  every  enlightened  and 
philanthropic  mind.  While  you  will  not  find,  in  the  crowded 
and  jostling  tihorough&res  of  pleasure  and  business,  that 
uniform  and  affectionate  solicitude  for  your  happiness  and 
prosperity,  which  it  has  been  your  favored  lot  to  experience 
within  these  walls,  you  will  nevertheless  experience,  in  every 
stage  of  your  future  progress,  the  substantial  b^iefits  which 
have  here  been  conferred  upon  you ;  and  whether  yoa  go 
forth  to  scenes  of  active  exertion,  or  remain  to  grace  the 
domestic  circle,  the  time  you  have  here  so  creditably  and 
profitabty  spent  will  be  converted  for  you,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  into  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  wise  pur- 
poses, good  deeds  and  profitable  reflections.  Wherever  yoa 
go,  and  whatever  fortune  may  betide  you,  you  wiB  never 
cease  to  experience  the  paternal  guaitlianship  of  the  State, 
which  has  assumed,  and  thus  far  completed  title  task  of  your 
education,  and  the  continued  sohcitude  and  deep  interest  of 
all  in  any  way  connected  witii  this  Institution.  Always 
remember,  in  every  exigency  of  life,  that  to  be  good  is  to  be 
happy — ^that  to  obey  in  all  things  the  laws  and  to  omform  to 
the  institutions  of  tiie  Creator — ^to  do  and  to  submit  to  his 
will,  and  to  repose  all  your  trust  and  confidence  in  his  sv^iw 
intending  providence — are  the  unfiiiling  conditions  upon 
which  alone  you  can  secure  your  wel&re  and  prosperity 
here,  and  your  happiness  hereafter. 

^<  Conunending  you  to  the  protection  and  blessing  of  tiiat 
Being,  without  whose  knowledge  and  regard  not  even  a 
sparrow  &lls  to  the  ground,  and  who  is  abundantly  able  to 
keep  you  firom  all  the  assaults  of  an  evil  world,  I  bid  you  all 
and  each  an  affectionate  farewell.'' 

This  excellent  and  affectionate  address  was  listened  to 
with  marked  interest  by  the  audience,  and  was 
deep  ieehng  by  the  pupils. 
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It  10  a  source  of  sincere  pleasure  to  the  committee,  and 
ihsfy  doubt  not  it  will  be  so  to  the  Board  generally,  that  in 
th)e  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  State^  his  place  has  been 
BuppHed  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  appreciate  the  merits  of 
an  institution  closely  connected  with  the  department  of  public 
instniction^  and  dependent  upon  the  hberality  of  the  State 
for  its  endowment  and  support 

A  prayer  in  sig^s,  by  Uie  Principal,  terminated  the  exer* 
cises  of  the  day.  It  was  well  remarked,  in  reference  to  this 
occasion,  that  those  who  were  present  and  witnessed  the 
exMbition,  could  not  fail  to  experience  devout  gratitude  to 
a  beneficent  God,  who  thus  permitted  the  ears  of  the  deaf  to 
be  unsealed,  and  the  mouths  of  the  dumb  to  be  opened 

The  committee  conclude  their  report  with  the  confident 
assurance  that  the  trusts  conferred  by  the  Board,  are  in 
competent  and  faithfiil  hands ;  and  with  an  earnest  prayer 
that  in  all  its  departments  the  Institution  may  continue  to 
eq'oy  the  blessings  of  Divine  Providence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed.)        PROSPER  M.  WETMORE, 

HENRY  E.  DAVIES, 
BENJ.  R.  WINTHROP. 
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To  PaosPBR  M.  Wetmore, 
Hbnrt  E.  DiiviESy 
Benjamin  R.  Winthbop,  Esquires, 

Commiiiee  on  Examinaiicn. 

Gentlemen : — ^The  fidlowing  paper,  embraeiDg  a  compiebeoshrey 
but  complete,  view  of  the  diflerent  departmeats  of  the  InstitatioQ,  k 
herewith  respectfully  submitted,  in  order  to  &cilitate  the  ezecutioa 
of  the  trust  committed  to  you  by  the  Board,  and  enable  yon  to  arrive 
at  conclasions  in  a  more  direct,  and  consequently,  shorter  way,  than 
if  left  to  explore  the  whole  field  unaided. 

The  pupils  of  the  Institution  are  divided  into  nine  classes,  under 
the  instruction  of  the  principal  and  eight  professors  and  teachers. 
Their  names,  time  of  instruction,  and  course  of  studies,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  schedule.  The  classes  are  presented  in  the 
inverse  order  of  their  attainments,  the  highest  number  being  applied 
to  the  least  advanced. 

Tery  respectfully, 
Your  oVu  serv% 

HARVEY  PRINDLE  PEET, 

Principal. 
Instiluiion^for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb^ 
July  IB/A,  1844. 


SCHEDULE. 

The  iatemal  organizatioD  of  the  Instittttkni  maj  be  cod- 
sidered  as  resolving  itself  into  three  principal  divisions,  to 
wit:  Domestic  Economt,  Government,  and  Ebvcation. 
These  are  all  under  the  c<mtroI  of  the  Principal,  who  is,  oi 
course,  rei^nsible  to  the  Board  <^  Directors  for  the  manner 
io  which  affairs  may  be  administered. 
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I.  Vjxmol  Domestic  Eooiftimr  may  be  embraced  wbat- 
ever  relates  to  ^  physical  wants  of  &e  popik.  With  re* 
gaid  to  these,  it  is  mmeceasary  to  be  specific.  One  or  two 
particulars,  however,  deserve  notice. 

1.  The  female  pupils  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
an  ezperi^iced  matron,  whose  careful  attention  is  bestowed^ 
as  well  upon  the  formation  of  their  manners,  as  upon  suita* 
ble  provision  for  the  promotion  of  their  comfort  and  happi* 


2.  A  bathing  estabfislmient  is  provided  for  the  pupils,  and 
the  use  of  it  is  rigidly  enforced. 

3.  Board  is  supphed  at  the  immediate  expense  of  the  Di- 
rectors. 

4.  The  instructors  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table  and 
at  the  same  hours  with  their  pupils.  All  the  tables  are  fur* 
nished  with  fopd  of  the  same  description. 

II.  The  Governbient  of  the  Institution  is  that  of  a  well 
ord^^  femily.  The  Principal  is  regarded  as  a  parent  The 
immediate  administration  of  government  over  the  males  is 
committed  to  the  instructors  in  succession.  The  govern* 
ment  of  the  females,  when  not  occupied  in  the  school  rocmi, 
belongs  to  the  matron.  In  their  sitting  rooms  they  are  like* 
wise  usuaDy  accompanied  by  the  assistant  matron,  from 
whom  they  receive  instruction  in  needle-work,  and  who  has 
it  in  her  power  to  exert  over  them  a  beneficial  influence. 
The  whole  system  of  government  is  subject  to  the  constant 
oversight  of  the  Principal. 

m.  Education  sub-divides  itself  into  four  departments : 
the  phy^icaly  the  mechanical j  the  inteUectualj  and  the  moral  and 
rdigiaus.    The  first  of  these  two  are  intimately  connected. 

1.  Physical  education^  however,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  embraces  only  that  which  is  intended  to 
give  elasticity  and  vigor  to  the  muscular  system;  to  preserve 
a  suitable  equilibrium  in  the  devdopment  of  its  powers ;  to 
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Menstom  ihe  body  to  tfaftt  kind  and  degrae  of  expMore,  db- 
served  to  be  most  favorable  to  strength  of  constitntion,  and 
least  propitious  of  the  growtii  of  gemmate  habits ;  to  give 
nature,  in  short,  fitll  and  fiee  scc^e,  in  the  formation  (^  the 
animal  man* 

%  Meehanuud  educatim  JB^  on  ibe  other  hn^ 
a  species  of  exercise  without  requiring  tiie  equal  exertion  of 
eveiy  portion  of  the  physical  system,  while  it  gives  over  a 
certain  set  of  muscles,  that  degree  of  command,  which^  as 
applied  to  a  particular  art,  ccmstitutes  skill* 

In  this  a  choice  is  offered  between  five  occupations,  viz : 
Maohiind&ngy  cabmet'^makingj  taUormg^  skoe^making^  and  gar^ 
denmg.  The  male  pupils  are  employed  in  some  one  of  these 
occupations,  about  four  hours  daily,  under  the  supoint^id- 
ence  of  skillfid  workmen,  viz : 

Book-binding,  under  Mr.  Miller,    27  boys. 
Shoemakiog,      ^^      Mr.  Hacket,  26    do. 
Tailoring,  «      Mr.  Trask,     15    do. 

Cabinet^making,^^      Mr.  Genet,    16    do. 
Gardening,         ^^      Mr.  Mead,     10    do. 

I 

The  female  pupils  in  the  meantime,  are  employed,  ten  in 
learning  to  fold  and  sew  books ;  fifteen  in  the  tailor's  shop ; 
twenty-two  in  dress-making ;  and  the  remainder,  under  the 
direction  of  the  seamstress,  in  sewing,  knitting,  &c.,  or  under 
that  of  the  matron,  in  light  household  affairs,  with  the  proper 
management  of  which  it  is  essential  that  they  should  become 
acquainted. 

3.  7^  intellechud  department  of  education^  if  it  will  not  rank 
in  importance  with  that  of  morals  and  religion,  requires,  at 
least,  the  exercise  of  talent,  industry  and  perseverance,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  any  other.  The  details  of  this  are  given 
in  the  following  schedule. 
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4.  ReSgkn  and  moreXty  an  inculcated  together,  and  con*- 
sthiite  a  single  dqpartm^it  of  education.  No  opportunity  is 
suffered  to  escape  of  impressing  upon  the  mind  <^  the  pupil, 
his  duty  to  hk  Maker  and  to  his  fellow  men ;  and  the  word 
of  God  is  constantly  referred  to  as  die  basis  of  every  moral 
prao^t  We  need  but  speak  to  the  conscience  of  any  hu« 
man  being,  to  draw  from  Inm  the  admission,  at  least  to  him* 
sel^  that  he  is  a  sinner.  We  need  but  appeal  to  Ins  reason, 
to  convince  him  that  he  is  th»efore  deserving  of  punishment 
To  point  out  the  office  of  the  Mediator,  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance^  and  trust  in  him  for  salvation,  is  the  ob» 
ject  always  kept  in  view  in  the  system  of  moral  and  religious 
education,  pursned  in  this  Institution*  Morning  and  even- 
ing  pmyers,  and  religious  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  are  con-' 
ducted  in  the  language  of  signs. 

NINTH  CLASS. 

I.  K AMES. 

MaUi,  ^Bmalet. 

Benjamin  Cilhfr,  Helen  E.  Mihnine, 

James  Miller,  Elsey  C.  Bostwick, 

John  Weaver,  Eliza  LighthaD, 

Thomas  Bracy,  Harriet  C  Weyant 

William  Rosenkrantz, 

Asahel  Andrews^ 

Goodrich  Risley, 

Fletcher  Stewart, 

Daniel  M.  Whitten, 

Cyrenius  Montfort, 

William  H*  Rider, 

James  H.  Winskm, 

Rob^  J.  Mardmg, 

Jefferscm  Houston. 

Males  14.    Females  4.     Total  IB. 

Teadier,  G.  C.  W.  Gamaoe. 
3 
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n.     TIME  OF  IH6TlCirCT|0|r* 

Thifl  dass  entered  in  the  aatunm  of  kst  year»  and  bttve 
been  under  instruotion  from  eight  to  ten  and  a  half  mooths; 
with  the  pres^it  teacher  only  since  (he  ftrst  of  laat  April 
With  few  exceptions,  it  embraces  the  inferior  half  of  those 
who  were  admitted  at  that  time.    ^ 

m.  STUDIES. 

1.  3j&e  /hrmatipn  and  use  isf  the  letters  of  the  efyhabet^  as 
written  and  represented  on  the  hand. 

2.  PeimumsJfip. 

.  3.  *^  Elementary  Lessons.^  The  class  hare  gone  over  and 
reviewed  183  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary 
of  nearfy^  a  thousand  words,  the  difierent  parts  of  i^>eech,  the 
ii]^ctions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and  the  simple  laws  of  con- 
struction, a  detail  of  which  is  here  unnecessary,  as  it  can  be 
ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  bo<^  itself. 

4.  The  construction  of  simple  sentences,  original. 

5.  NuTnbers  in  names  and  figures,  firom  one  to  one  thousand. 

6.  Scripture  Lessons.  Short  accounts  of  the  mcnre  striking 
events  recorded  in  the  book  oi  Genesis. 

EIGHTH  CLASS. 

I.  NAMES. 
Mdlet.  Femalet, 

Abram  L.  Briggs,  Meribah  Cornell, 

William  H.  MiUs,  Carohne  Cornwall, 

Alvan  H.  Cornell,  Harriet  Whitnqr, 

John  H.  H.  Rider,  Silence  Taber, 

Hugh  Shannon,  Janette  Wallace, 

Lewis  S.  Vail,  Matilda  Fearon, 

George  W.  Harrison,  Grace  J.  Colvin, 

Truman  Grommon,  Elizabeth  A.  Vanderbeck, 

Edward  Benedict,  Elizabeth  Hughes, 

Lawrence  N.  Jones,  Maria  R.  Drake. 

Males  IQ.    Females  10.     Total  2Q. 

Tmcher^  Thomas  Gallaihiet. 


H'.t  -U    > 
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n.  nuns  of  nfSTEUciTioir. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  this  class  entered 
during  the  month  of  September,  1843,  and  have  therefore 
been  under  instruction  about  ten  and  a  half  months. 

ni.  STUDIES* 

1.  The  Alphabet  J  both  jnanual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.  Exercises  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
afternoons. 

3.  ^^  Elementary  Lessons.^  The  class  have  gone  ovef 
rather  more  than  half  the  book,  and  acquired  a  familiarity 
with  a  large  number  of  the  most  common  nouns,  adjectives, 
verbs  and  prepositions,  together  with  all  the  personal  pronouns 
and  the  inflections  of  a  verb  in  the  sunple  tenses. 

4.  The  mmhers^  in  figures  and  words,  from  one  to  one 
hundred. 

5.  The  formation  of  simple  sentences. 

6.  Lessons  in  Scripture  History^  giving  short  accounts  of 
the  creation,  providence  of  God,  heaven  and  hell,  together 
with  notices  of  several  characters,  fi:om  Adam  to  Joseph.    . 

The  general  course  of  instruction,  in  both  this  and  th^ 
preceding  class  is  the  same. 

SEVENTH  CLASS. 

I.  nABOBS. 

Maht,  Femaki, 

€reorge  P.  Arcb^,  Sally  Bronson, 

John  Thos.  Bell,  Rosalia  Finch, 

Simeon  D.  Bucklen,  Lavinia  Lighthall, 

Edward  Jewel),  Catharine  Persons, 

Ephraim  H.  Jewell,  Hannah  M.  Patten. 

John  Kerrigan, 
John  Milmine, 
Hmes  Moore, 
James  O.  Smith, 
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JoBeph  Sweetmaiii 
John  Townshend, 
N.  Denton  Wilkins. 

Males  12.    Females  5.     Total  17. 

Teacher^  Samuei.  Poetes* 

lit  TIME  OF  INSTRITCTION. 

These  pupils,  with  one  exception,  are  just  completing  their 
second  year.    N.  D.  WiUdns  entered  in  the  year  1839. 

in.  sTUJiiJfis. 

l.Parleifs  Primer.  The  class  have  gone  through  the 
burger  part  of  this  repeatedly  and  thorough^,  reciting  it 
▼erbatim  and  by  natoral  signs;  together  with  iUustratiye 
sentences  dictated  by  the  teacher,  and  similar  cmes  composed 
by  themselves. 

They  have  studied  in  a  similar  manner,  short  stories  and 
descriptions  prepared  for  them  by  their  teacher. 

3.  Questions  and  Answers.  Exercises  in  the  easier  fonns 
have  been  given  them  in  addition  to  those  connected  with 
their  reading  lessons. 

3.  Composition.  The  class  have  been  encouraged  and 
required  to  write  con^positions  upon  various  subjects,  and 
more  particularly  to  make  arecord  of  events  occurring  under 
their  own  observation. 

4.  ^  Elementary  Lessons.^  A  limited  use  has  been  made 
of  this  book.  Pains  have  been  ccxistantl^  used  to  inculcate 
the  distinctions  between  the  leading  parts  of  speech,  tfie 
noun,  verb,  adjective  and  preposition,  and  their  uses  in  tfie 
c<Mistruction  of  simple  sentences,  together  with  the  use  of  the 
pronouns.  The  modifications  of  the  verb  have  received 
attention,  more  particularly  the  present,  the  past  definitei 
and  past  indefinite  tenses  of  the  active  and  neuter  verb^ 
the  present  tense  of  the  passive  verb,  with  Jthe  presaot 
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I>aiti<^]ea    The  use  of  some  conjunctiTe  words  has  abo 
been  taught 

5.  Prinanf  Arithmetic  Numeration,  from  one  to  one 
thousand.  Addition  of  series  of  smaU  numbers ;  also  muhi^ 
plication  to  some  extent 

6.  Bible  Lessonsj  on  the  Old  Testament  history,  have  beeil 
studied  much  in  the  same  way  as  Parley's  Primer. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

I.  NAMES. 

Male$.  Femaki. 

John  Henry  Taber,  Catharine  McMonigel, 

Cyrus  R.  Blowers,  Betsey  Hills, 

Lawrence  Van  Benschoten,    Dorcas  Vanderwerken, 
Jerome  Risley,  Bridget  Sketty, 

Martin  Bothwell  Sarah  Ann  Holdstock^ 

Milton  A.  Jones,  Eliza  Jane  White, 

'  Emeiy  Pangbum,  Caroline  Brown. 

Peter  Brown, 
^Thomas  Clark, 
^James  Tim, 
^Richard  A.  Hardenbergh. 

Malea  11.    Fetnales  7.     Total  18. 

Teachetj  J.  W.  CoHXUif. 

n.  TIME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  general  standing  of  this  class  is  one  of  three  years, 
bat  several  have  dropped  into  it  who  have  been  in  the  Insti- 
tution  for  a  much  longer  time.  Catharine  McMonigel  and 
John  H.  Taber  have  completed  their  fourth  year,  Cyrus  R. 
Blowers  the  sixth,  Bridget  Skelly  the  seventh,  and  Lawrence 
Van  Benschoten,  the  eight  year. 

«AlMAt 
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in.  STUBIES. 

1.  Penmanship.  Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to 
their  writing  on  the  slates^  and  frequent  exercises  in  the  use 
of  die  pen. 

2.  ^^  Elementary  Lessons.^  Since  the  27th  of  May  last  this 
book  haB  b^n  chiefly  used,  and  the  laws  of  construction 
therein  laid  down,  the  pupils  have  been  required  to  illustrate 
in  original  sentences. 

3.  Compositions  and  NarroHyes. 

4.  Arithmetic^  embracing  simple  addition,  subtraction, 
multiphcation  and  division. 

5.  Dialogue.    The  use  of  question  and  answer. 

6.  Scripture  History^  embracing  some  of  the  prominent 
events  from  the  creation  to  the  Kings  of  Israel. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

I.  NAMES. 

Mates.  Females, 

George  N.  Burwell,  Elizabeth  Austin, 

Isaac  Gary,  Phebe  A.  Covert, 

William  Donley,  Susan  Edgett, 

John  Godfrey,  Jerusha  M.  Hills, 

J.  Asahel  Hall,  Elizabeth  Kleckler, 

John  Harrison,  SaUy  Lighthall, 

Abraham  Johnson,  Elizabeth  Merrill, 

Isaac  Levy,  Margaret  Vanderwerken. 
Franklin  Smart, 
Samuel  A.  Taber, 
Selah  Wait, 
William  H.  Weeks. 

Males  12.    Females  8.     Total  20« 

Teadier^  O.  W.  Mobris. 

n.  TIHE  OF  TNBTKVCnom. 

The  class  have  been  under  instruction  about  three  years, 
except  A.  Jolmson,  five  years;  E.  Austin,  E.  Mernll,  S. 
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Ecfg^tt,  L  Cary,  J.  Harrimn  and  L  Levy,  four  years ;  and 
J.  M.  Hilb,  two  years,  who  have  been  tnmaferred  firom  other 
classes. 

1.  GecgrcqffJu/.  In  the  use  of  MitcfaelPs  Primaiy  Geog^ 
phy,  the  class  have  gone  through  the  United  States. 

''  ElemerUcary  Lessons.^  They  have  given  particular  attend 
tion  to  the  principles  of  construction,  and  illustrated  them 
by  original  sentences. 

3.  Arithmetic  The  Table  Book  of  Primaiy  Arithmetic, 
aumbers,  and  to  add,  subtract^  multiply  and  divide,  with 
ivritten  examples  in  each  rule. 

4.  Scripture  History^  comprising  short  accounts  of  some  of 
the  principal  persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

5.  Reading.  Books  taken  from  the  hbrary  and  exchanged 
weekly,  have  been  read  with  much  interest  and  advantage^ 
Each  pupil  is  furnished  with  Webster's  Dictionary. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

I.  NAMES. 

Mala.  FemaUt^ 

John  Condit  Acker,  Lavinia  Brock, 

Joseph  Benjamin  Hills,  Wealthy  Hawes, 

Greorge  Erastus  Ketcham,      Emily  Allen  Hills, 
John  White  Mumby,  Prudence  Lewis, 

John  LesUe  Pickering,  Isabella  McDougal, 

John  Fenton  Rapp,  Christiana  Jane  Many, 

Greorge  William  Reed,  Elizabeth  Mather, 

John  Telfair  Southwick,         Emily  Stanton, 
John  Skipwith  Webster.         Ann  Maria  Vail, 

Charlotte  Harriet  Webster, 
Mah$9.    Femah$  10.    Tbfo/ 19. 

Teacher^  J.  A.  Cabt. 
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n.  TIHE  OF  Uf  STRirCTtOir* 

With  two  exc^ptioiiB,  the  pupils  of  tiiis  class  have  beeo 
under  instniction  four  years. 

HI.  STUDIES* 

1.  Remew  of  MUcheWs  Primary  Geography^  so  i^ 

last  year,  (154  pages.)    The  book  finished,  including  the 
lessons  on  astronomy. 

2.  SmUlCs  Ariihrneticj  90  pages.  The  simple  rules,  federal 
money  and  reduction. 

3.  Parley^s  History  of  the  UnUed  States^  104  pages.  Ques- 
tions and  answers  committed  to  memory,  and  the  substance 
of  the  lessons  embodied  in  original  compositions. 

4.  Graxrmar.  Its  principles  ilhistrated  and  applied,  with 
the  use,  to  some  extent,  of  the  ^^  Elementary  Lessons.'' 

5.  Maamscript  Lessons^  embracing  letters,  dialogues,  tables, 
a  vocabulary,  &c 

6.  Compotftfion^  daily,  in  the  form  of  grammatical  exercises, 
conversation  by  writing  and  the  manual  alphabet,  anecdotes, 
abstracts  of  lessons  in  geography,  astronomy  and  histoiy, 
letters,  a  journal,  &c 

7.  Reading  books  firom  the  library,  and  newspapers,  aided 
by  the  teacher  and  the  constant  use  of  the  dictionary. 

8.  SMath  Lesions.  Selections  from  Matthew,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  other  gospels. 

THraD  CLASS. 

I.  NAHES. 
Maki.  Femaie9. 

Orville  Gunn,  Muriam  Wells, 

Peter  Burgess,  Mary  A.  Bracy, 

Aaron  Herrington,  Ohve  Breg, 

William  Kinney,  Mary  A.  Hurley, 

Ebenezer  S.  Barton,  Mary  E.  Crafts, 

Lucien  D.  Wood,  Mary  A.  McGuice, 
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JUalet.  Female*. 

Jacob  Banharty  Catharine  Gilhooly) 

Frederick  Groesbeok,         Maxy  E.  Hegeman. 
Jos^h  S.  Boaworth, 
Charles  H.  Arnold, 
David  Jones. 

Males  llj  females  8 ;  Mai  19. 

Teacher^  Ja€x>b  Vaic  NosTRAim. 

II«   TIME  OF  IKSTRVCnOll* 

The  above  pupils  hard  been  in  the  institution  from  four  to 
seven  years.  Their  attainments  are,  consequently,  quite 
various. 

in.  STUDIES. 

1.  The  ^^  First  Book  of  History^^  has  been  used  as  a  text 
book  during  the  past  year.  Their  attention  has  been  prin- 
cipally  directed  to  the  New  England  States  and  to  New* 
YorL  The  «  Geography  of  the  United  States'*  has  been 
studied  in  connection  with  this  history. 

2.  Arithmetic.  Most  of  the  class  are  well  versed  in  the  four 
iundamental  rules. 

3.  Original  Composiiions^  m  writing  which  they  have 
frcnn  time  to  time,  been  practised.  Specimens  of  which  wiU 
be  furnished. 

4«  Scripture  Lessons  have  been  given  eveiy  week,  as  usual, 
and  recited  by  question  and  answer,  both  in  writing  and  by 
Bigiis. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

I.    NAMES. 

JMolef.  Fenudee. 

Comehus  Cuddeback,  Pauline  Pierrez, 

Myron  Simkins,  Martha  A.  Bucklen, 

Daniel  D«  Brown,  *    Anna  Mead  Wayland, 
Jolm  W.  Addey,  Rosetta  Crawford, 
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Ualm.  Fmatei. 

Davis  Howell,  EUza  Martm, 

William  A.  Burlio^am,         Elizabeth  H.  Disbrow^ 
Clark  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Sherlock, 

Christian  Crepts,  Eleanor  Pearon. 

William  O.  Fitzgerald 

Males  9,  /emaks  8  ;  total  17. 

Teacher^  David  E.  Bartubtt. 

XL  TIKE  OF  nCSTRVCTIOli; 

This  is  a  class  of  six  years,  thoagh  several  of  them  have 
completed  only  five  years,  and  one  of  them  only  three  years. 

III.    STUDIES. 

1.  Natural  History.  The  text  book  used  has  been  TTie 
Class  Book  of  Nattire.  Portions  of  the  text  has  been  com- 
mitted to  memory  for  evening  lessons,  the  whole  read  over 
carefully,  and  recitations  required  by  signs,  and  in  writing. 
Written  accounts  of  the  contents  of  the  chapters  have  been 
required  to  be  given  by  the  pupils  in  their  own  language. 

2.  Composition.  Letters  occasionally,  stories,  varieties  of 
question  and  answer,  and  occasional  exercises  in  journal 
tvriting. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Occasional  exercises  in  numeration,  the 
practice  of  the  common  rules,  and  some  of  the  tables  of 
weights,  measures,  &c. 

4.  Geography.  The  class  have  recently  conamenced  studjr- 
ing  Olnefs  Modem  Geography j  with  the  use  of  the  Atlas. 

5.  The  Bible.  Selected  portions  have  been  committed  to 
men^ory  and  recited  verbatim  in  writing,  also,  by  question 
and  answer,  upon  the  meaning  of  the  text  At  otiier  times^ 
portions  selected  for  the  pupils  to  read  and  reduce  the  sense 
to  writing  in  their  own  language.  They  have  abo  been 
requured  to  give  written  accounts  of  persons  and  events  raea- 
tioned  in  Scripture  hist<Nry. 
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FIRST  CLASS. 

h  NAMES* 

Males,  Females, 

Isaac  H.  Benedict,  Virginia  Butler, 

James  Paterson,  Elizabeth  R.  Budd, 

William  Bragg,  Marion  Lyndes. 
Chester  Jolmston. 

■ 

Males  4,  females  3  ;  toiol  1% 

Tough  by  the  Principal. 

n.   TIME  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  are  brought  together,  rather  on 
the  principle  of  unifonnity  of  attaimnent  than  of  the  time 
during  which  they  have  been  under  instruction.  Being  the 
renmant  of  the  first  class  of  last  year,  their  distinct  organi- 
zation would  not  have  been  preserved  had  any  other  arrange- 
ment been  consistent  with  their  improvement.  They  have 
been  members  of  the  institution  from  four  to  eight  years, 
with  the  exception  of  Miss  Lyndes,  a  very  peculiar  case,  who 
joined  last  October. 

in.  STUDIES. 

1.  7^  Class  Book  ofNahire  has  been  continued  from  the 
182d  page  to  the  end  of  the  book.  It  has  been  recited  more 
by  subjects,  than  in  distinct  and  separate  parts ;  the  pupil, 
by  giving  tihe  ideas  of  the  author  in  his  own  language,  endea- 
voring to  incorporate  them  as  his  own. 

3.  Technical  Grammar^  embracing  its  definitions,  the  infleo 
tioas  of  the  parts  of  speech,  the  relations  of  different  niembers 
of  a  sentence,  and  parsing. 

3.  Arithmetic^  Practical  examples,  applicable  to  the  ordi* 
Baiy  business  transactions  of  life. 

4.  Original  ConyiHmtiansj  specimens  of  which  will  be  for* 
nisbed  the  committee^ 
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5.  Defimiions  of  Terms  by  ilhistrative  examples. 
6*  The  Keeping  of  a  Journal^  embracing  the  daily  Fecord 
of  eventB ;  specimens  will  be  submitted  for  examination. 

7.  Biographical  Sketches  d  distinguished  persons,  both  in 
civil  and  sacred  history. 

8.  JTie  Bible.  Select  portions  have  been  assigned  weekly, 
to  be  committed  to  memory  for  the  sake  of  the  precept  con- 
teined,  or  to  ascertain  the  facts  under  consideration,  or  the 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  individual  whose  character  is  deli- 
seated 
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Dbfastm Birv  OP  Common  Schools 

Hoic*  Samubl  YovxO) 

Supefintendetd  of  Common  Schooh. 

Sm :— ^Harmg  in  accordance  with  your  request  attended 
the  annual  examinaticm  <^  the  New^York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  the  15th  day  of  July  last,  I  hare  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  repmt  in  rderence  as  well  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  Institution,  as  to  the  course  of 
instruction  and  mental  discipline  therein  pursued,  and  its 
results,  so  fiur  as  the  recpisite  means  <^  observation  were  ill 
my  power. 

In  eooqpany  with  the  Principal,  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  examination  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Gen.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Henry  E.  Davies  and 
Benjamin  R«  Winthrop,  Esqs^  erery  portion  of  the  extensive 
and  well  anranged  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Institution 
was  examined  i  and  it  affords  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to 
state,  that  nothing  seemed  to  be  wanting,  which  could  in  any 
way  ccmduce  to  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  tfao 
pupils,  and  to  their  mental  and  moral  improvement  The 
grounds  are  spacious  and  admirably  adapted  in  every  way 
to  the  pmposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  Ample  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  physical  exercises  and  amusements  of 
the  piqpils,  not  only  in  the  extaisive  gardens  attached  to  the 
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Instittttioii,  but  hj  the  erection  of  vanous  gpsmagtic  maoBBi 
swings,  6ic.y  for  tlieir  use.  Numerous  workshops  are  af^ro* 
priated  to  the  various  manufactures,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
communicated  in  the  course  of  instruction ;  and  several  very 
creditaUe  specimens  of  manufacturing  and  inventive  industry 
and  skill,  were  submitted  to  our  examination.  This  depart- 
ment of  the  Institution,  in  the  judgment  of  the  undersigneds 
constitutes  one  of  its  most  important  and  valuable  features  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  affords  the  means  of  communicatiBg  to  the 
pupils  the  requisite  facilities  to  enable  them  to  obtain  an 
adequate  support  afler  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  in« 
structiou. 

Too  much  approbation  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the 
tai^ious  domestic  arrangements  of  the  Institution.  Under 
the  parental  siqpervision  of  the  Principal^  together  with-  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  matron,  Mrs.  Stoner,  and  het 
assistants,  every  portion  of  this  vast  edifice  presented  the 
JEkppearance  of  perfect  order,  neatness,  comfort  and  health: 
And  the  numerous  inmates  of  the  establishment,  in  the  fidl 
enjoyment  of  physical  heaMi  and  vigor,  and  with  eounteoances 
beaming  with  intelligence,  contentment  and  happiness, 
Hke  members  of  one  large  famity  bound  together  1^  ac 
lie  of  afiection  and  reciprocal  regard.  Spacious,  well  venti- 
lated and  neatly  arranged  apartments  were  provided  f<nr  the 
convenient  aceommodaticm  of  all  the  pupils^  as  weU  in  sick- 
ness  as  in  health ;  and  although  in  the  beneficent  dispensatioii 
of  that  Providence  who  ^^  tempers  the  wind  to  ^e  shmn 
lamb,"  not  one  of  this  lai^  and  most  interesting  family  w«re 
aubjected  to  the  visitation  of  sickness  in  any  of  itff  forms,  the 
rooms  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  were  in  afl  respocta 
suitable  and  commodious.  In  short,  the  conviction  wae 
strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  after  a  fiiU  survey  of  all 
the  internal  arrangements  connected  with  the  Institution, 
that  no  pareaxt,  however  ardently  attached  to  his  ox  ker  <^ 
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fpriiig— Iwmever  aiixkrariy  soBcitous  for  their  wei  being, 
happiness  and  comfort,  in  view  of  an  afflictive  organic  depri-* 
Tatioii  like  that  of  heajring  and  speech— ^coald  desire  for  them 
a  haj^ner  h<»ne,  kinder  or  more  mdulgent  guardians,  or 
ampler  0[^rtunities  for  inteDectual  and  moral  culture. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  pupils — one  hundred  and  seventy  in 
nmnber — assembled  in  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  where 
the  usual  devotional  exercises  were  performed  in  the  mute, 
but  expressive  language  of  signs,  by  the  Principal ;  and  to 
which  the  most  heedful,  intelligent  and  reverential  attention 
was  paid  by  alL  The  several  classes  were  then  examined, 
in  the  order  of  their  arrangement,  commencing  with  those 
who  had  been  under  instruction  for  the  shortest  period,  and 
proceeding  to  those  more  advanced*  The  first  and  second 
class,  in  this  order,  (beii^  the  ninth  and  eighdi  in  the  regular 
arrangement  of  classes,)  were  under  the  instruction  of 
Thomas  GraHaudet,  A.  B.,  and  Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage,  a 
deaf  mute.  They  sustained  a  good  examination  in  the 
flemeiitaiy  Immehes  of  instruction ;  and  evinced  a  clear 
COBc^tion  of  the  fimdaoMital  truths  of  Christian  morals. 
The  third  (seventh)  class,  under  the  instruction  of  Sanmel 
PortOT,  A.  M.,  also  underwent  a  very  creditable  examinatioii 
ia  the  elementary  lessons.  The  fourth  (sixth)  class,  under 
the  oha;^  <^  Jeremiah  W.  Conklin,  a  deaf  mute,  exhiUted 
unequivocal  evidence  of  proficiency,  not.  only  in  the  elemen-« 
tary,  but  in  some  of  the  higher  branches ;  and  many  of  its 
members  solved  with  great  promptness,  various  and  difficult 
problems  of  sden^,  and  manifested'  a  comprdieasive  ac^ 
qoaintance  with  history  and  the  general  principles  of  morals. 

The  fiitti  class,  under  the  chaige  of  O.  W«  Morris,  A.  M*, 
was  ra^cised  in  orthography  and  orthoepy,  in  tlie  construe* 
tion  of  sentences  and  the  general  principles  of  language, 
with  which  the  pupils  noiamfested  a  very  thorough  acquaint- 
ance.   In  history  and  ge^c^praphy,  they  exhiinted  a  gratifying 
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fimnGaiitjr  with  ^  leading  incideiits  and  protmimit  localities 
laid  down  in  the  various  textbooks,  maps  and  charts  m  use ; 
andin  penmaraefeip,  acquitted  themselTes  to  the  entire  satis^ 
&ctioQ  of  the  examiners. 

The  sixth  (fourth)  class,  under  the  superintendence  of  X 
A.  Caiy,  A.  M.,  produced  several  admirable  specimens  of 
conqx>sition,  and  appeared  well  skiQed  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
grammar  of  the  English  language,  and  in  geogrq>l^,  history 
and  astronomy.  In  the  latter  branch  in  particular,  many  of 
their  illustrations  were  far  in  advance  of  such  as  could  have 
been  expected,  under  the  numerous  disabilities  inddent  to 
their  situation.  The  general  principles  which  govern  die 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  sublkne  resolts  of 
ttiodem  astrcHKMnical  investigaticm  and  research,  were  clearly 
apprehended  and  strikingly  developed  in  a  great  variety  of 
fimns  i  thus  evincing,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  die 
intellectual  capaci^  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow 
beings,  to  grasp  the  highest  truths  of  physical  science. 

The  seventh  (third)  class,  under  the  dbarge  of  Jacob  Van 
Nostrand,  A.  M.,  were  exercised  in  history,  geograpfayt 
arithmetic,  and  composition ;  and  the  illustrations  which  the 
pnpils  respectively  ajflforded  of  the  leadmg  principles  in  each 
of  these  sciences,  together  with  their  aptitude  and  faciMly  of 
enpression,  through  the  medium  of  the  sign  language,  were 
exceedingly  gratifying. 

The  eighth  (second)  class,  under  the  charge  of  D.  EL 
Bartlett,  A.  M.,  exhibited  a  succession  of  varied  and  interest- 
ing exercises  in  the  several  branches  of  intellectual  and 
moral  instructicm  which  had  been  imparted  during  their 
course  of  instruction.  In  the  solution  of  difficult  and  compli- 
cated questions  propounded  to  them,  wholly  without  pre- 
concert, by  different  members  of  the  examining  committee 
and  by  the  undersigned,  they  manifested  a  remarkable  quick<- 
ness  and  clearness  of  perception,  and  a  OHnprehension  of 
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idteas  indicativ'e  q{  a  thorough  famihBiitfr  with  the  principles 
and  details  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  were  exercised. 

The  mndi  (fibrst)  class,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Principal,  entertainecl  the  committee,  the  undersigned, 
and  a  large  audience  which  had  assembled  in  the  chi4>el, 
with  a  series  of  general  exercises,  comprehending  most  in- 
teresting iUttstrations  in  the  various  branches  of  mental  and 
moral  science ;  compositions  of  a  high  grade  of  exceUence, 
as  well  in  thought  as  in  expression ;  and  vivid  and  life«like 
lepres^atations  in  the  language  of  sigOB^  and  the  play  of 
pantomime,  of  scenes  and  actions  record^  in  Scripture 
and  in  other  works.  The  affecting  narrative  of  the  cruci- 
fixion was  shadowed  forth  in  this  beautiful  and  most  expres- 
fiive  imagery,  with  a  clearness,  distinctness,  and  intelligent 
adaptation  of  action  which  could  not  fail  to  brii^  all  the 
details  of  that  sublime  and  yet  simple  description  of  the 
Evangelists  prominently  and  forcibly  before  the  minds  of  the 
attentive  and  earnest  group  of  listeners. 

The  exercises  were  then,  afier  the  bestowment  o(  certifi- 
cates of  good  conduct  and  proficiency  in  study  to  the 
graduating  class,  brought  to  a  close  by  a{^ropriate  cere- 
monies ;  and  this  interesting  and  happy  group  of  children, 
but  a  few  years  since  helpless  and  apparently  hopeless,  in 
their  irreparable  loss  of  speech  and  hearing,  separated  to 
difiiise  joy  and  gladness,  hght  and  knowledge,  among  their 
more  fkvored  and  fortunate  fi-iends ;  and  to  proclahn,  ^^  in 
solenm  silence  all,"  the  noblest  triumph  of  science  and  be- 
nevolence, in  the  unobstructed  access  of  wisdom  and  truth, 
in  all  its  beau^  and  con]|>rehensiveness,  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  mute  and  voiceless  child  of  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune. 

The  mode  of  instruction  adopted  at  this  Institution, 
although  not  in  strict  accordance  with  that  adopted  in 
fftmilftr  institutions  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of 
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Europe,  seems  well  adapted  to  the  communication,  in  the 
smallest  possible  time,  and  in  the  easiest  and  most  practi- 
cable mode,  of  mental  and  moral  knowledge  to  this  unfortu- 
nate class  of  beings.  By  a  skillful  combination  of  the  natural 
and  acquired  language  of  action — ^the  expression  of  ideas  by 
means  oi  natural  signs,  gradually  expanded  into  a  systematic 
and  artificial  generalization,  according  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge — and  by  the  agency  of  writing — ^the  pupils  are 
enabled,  with  comparatively  a  very  inconsiderable  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labor,  to  convey,  not  only  to  their  associates 
and  instructors,  but  to  tiieir  friends  and  even  to  strangers, 
an  accurate  transcript  of  the  knowledge  they  possess  or  may 
acquire :  to  make  knovni  their  wants :  and  to  extend  the 
circle  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  and  moral 
as  well  as  the  material  world  This  certainly  is  all  which 
the  most  devoted  and  sanguine  philanthropist  could  reasona- 
bly require ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  the  prevailing  mode 
of  instruction  in  this  Institution.  The  pupils  who  have 
completed  the  prescribed  course  may  not,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  probably  will  not,  be  able  to  make  themselves 
understood  to  any  considerable  extent  by  strangers,  or  even 
by  their  most  intimate  friends  and  associates,  beyond  die 
walls  of  the  Institution,  merely  through  the  agency  of  the 
sign-language — the  language  of  action — either  in  its  more 
perfect  and  comprehensive  form — a  species  of  highly  artifi- 
cial, yet  most  beautiful  and  expressive  pantomime — or  by  the 
more  famihar  but  slower  process  of  dactyloldgyj  as  it  is 
technically  termed — ^in  which  the  letters  of  our  alphabet  are 
each  represented  by  a  pecuHar  and  distinctive  arrangement 
of  the  fingers ;  but  where  either  or  both  of  these  modes  of 
making  themselves  understood  fail,  they  can,  in  all  cases  and 
under  almost  every  conceivable  circumstance,  recur  to  the 
use  of  the  slate,  with  which  they  are  constantly  provided,  or 
of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  which  is,  ordinarily,  easily  accessible. 
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it  be  said  tiiat  this  mode  o[  conve3riiig  their  ideas  and 
wants  might  be  attained  withoat  a  long  and  expensive  course 
of  instraction  ?  Such  an  aliegation,  however  plausible  at 
first  view,  overlooks  the  important  fact  that^  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  tiiese  uitfortunate  beings  are,  from  the  necessi^ 
of  the  case — ^a  necessity  which  those  inheriting  and  exercis« 
ing  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech,  from  their  earliest 
lo&ncy,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  adequate^  to  conceive-^ 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  ideas  to  be  eappreaaed^-^  knowledge 
to  he  communicated.  The  intellectual  and  moral  f amities  in^ 
(teed  exist,  in  as  perfect  a  state,  and  with  capabittties  as  vast 
and  extensive  as  have  been  conferred  upon  others ;  but  a 
very  important  condition  of  their  development  and  expansion 
— ^t  winch,  with  those  in  full  po^ession  of  all  the  physical 
attributes  of  our  conwaon  nature,  is  to  the  mind  what  light 
and  heat  are  to  the  vegetable  world— the  constant  inter* 
change  of  ideas  and  expressions,  by  the  agency  of  speech 
and  hearmg — ^is  wholly  wanting.  We  habitually,  from  our 
youth  up,  clothe  all  our  ideas  in  tODfc{»-*<-*words  which  we 
originally  obtained  from  others,  and  which  come  to  represent 
specific  and  clearly  de^ed  ideas  ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difiicuhy  that  we  can  even  conceive  of  an  abstract  idea^ 
wliofly  separated  fi?om  its  verbal  exponent  Now  the  deaf 
mute,  from  birth,  has  never  heard  a  human  sound )  and  can 
DO  more  e(mcmM  of  it  in  the  abstract*-«much  less  grasp  the 
idea  which,  with  i»,  it  embodies,  than  we  can  conceive  of  an 
idea  totally  unconnected  with  its  corresponding  word.  He 
is,  therefore,  not  only  to  be  taught  hew  to  express^  in  writing 
or  otherwise,  a  given  combination  of  ideas  or  thoughts ;  but 
88  an  indispensable  preliminary,  the  ideas  or  fhwghts  them-r 
selves  must  first  be  communicated  to  him*  In  other  words, 
ideas  or  tiioughts,  which  can  symbolize  themselves  to  our 
minds  only  by  corresponding  words,  which  we  have  always 
tieen  aocustoo^edto  utter  and  to  h6ar  others  utter,  ar?  to  be 
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ccmyejed  or  coamniiiicated  to  the  mind  of  one  who,  in  the 
Teiy  nature  of  things,  can  fonn  no  adequate  conception  of 
these  Sjrmbols — has  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
vxMrds  as  the  representative  or  exponent  of  ideas^  and  no 
possible  means  of  clothing  Ms  ideas,  in  the  only  garb  ia 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  present  our  own.  Hie  labor ^ 
hoc  opus  esL  This  is  the  task-— this  the  labor  with  which  the 
educators  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been  compelled  to 
grapple ;  and  this,  apparently  impracticable — this  Herculean 
task,  they  have  successfully  achieved.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  the  intellectual  giants  of  modem  days  to  accomplish  this 
great  work.  AmoE^  the  ancients,  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
parative civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  this  most  interest- 
ing and  unfortunate  class  of  the  human  family — {H*obably 
(as  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  infer  firom  all  we  know  of  its 
histoty  in  a  physical  point  of  view)  far  more  numerous  then, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  peculation,  than  now — was  re- 
garded as  under  the  ban  of  humanity — ^laboring  under  the 
curse  of  the  Deity,  for  some  inexpiable  offence,  either  of 
their  progenitors  or  possibly  of  themselves  in  some  preceding 
state  of  existence.  At  a  still  later  period,  and  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
these  children  of  misfortune  were,  with  scarcely  a  solitary 
exception,  ranked  among  the  hopelessly  incurable  and  be- 
nighted objects  of  compassion  and  charity ;  and  no  attempts 
were  made,  so  far  a3  we  can  discover,  to  develop  their  in- 
tellectual or  moral  resources.  Two  centuries  more  had 
elapsed  before  any  systematic  or  enlightened  efforts  in  their 
behalf  were  made ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  portion  of 
the  last  century  that  institutions  for  their  instruction  were 
planned  and  executed  in  Holland,  France  and  Gennany, 
under  the  auspices  of  philanthropic  and  enlightened  indi- 
viduals, assisted  by  governments. 
The  first  of  these  was  established  at  Leipzig  in  1778. 
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Father  Vanin  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
France.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pereire,  a  Portuguese,  who 
seems  to  have  used  the  manual  alphabet,  and  to  have  attained 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  success.  The  Abbe  Deschamps 
devoted  his  life  and  an  ample  fortune  to  this  labor  of  love  : 
and  in  1T79,  published  a  work  upon  this  branch  of  education. 
But  it  was  the  Abbe  de  P£p6e  who  placed  the  science— for 
science  it  may  weU  be  termed — upon  the  commanding  basis 
which  it  has  continued  since  to  occupy.  The  peculiarity  of 
his  system,  consisted  in  giving  to  the  language  of  action  the 
highest  degree  of  expansion,  and  in  rendering  it  by  means  of 
methodical  signs,  co-extensive  with  that  of  speech.  He 
attempted  to  teach  orficu/o^ioyi— -a  mode  understood  to  be  in 
high  repute  even  now,  in  the  German  and  Dutch  schools,  but 
obviously  inappropriate,  and  undesirable,  even  if  practicable, 
with  us.  Soon  after  the  death  of  this  excellent  and  amiable 
man,  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris  was  founded,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Abb6  Sicard — a  man  in  every 
respect  competent  to  carry  out  the  views  and  extend  the 
methods  of  his  predecessors,  in  this  field  of  labor.  In  1815, 
the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  visited 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  system 
of  instraction  pursued  by  him,  and  on  his  return,  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  one  of  the  most  advanced 
pupib  of  the  Institution,  with  whose  assistance,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Asylum,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Hartford.  This  was  followed  in  1817, 
by  the  New- York  Institution,  which  struggled  through  a 
variety  of  embarrassments,  and  discouragements,  not  neces- 
sary to  be  here  recapitulated,  until  1830,  when  its  present 
excellent  and  accomplished  Principal,  Mr.  Peet,  who  had 
previous^  been  connected  with  the  institution  at  Hartford, 
as  an  instructor,  took  charge  of  it,  in  conjunction  with  Mr« 
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Vaysse  from  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris.  Since  that 
time  its  advance  has  been  steadily  onward ;  and  it  is  belieyed 
now,  to  have  attained  a  character  and  standing  for  usefbhess 
and  effici^icy,  second  to  ncme  in  the  Union — ^i^  indeed,  we 
may  not  justly  add,  in  the  world.  Its  corps  of  instructors,  in 
fidelity,  capacity  and  devotion  to  the  interests  committed  to 
their  charge,  cannot  be  excelled :  and  nothing  seems  wanting 
to  the  realization  of  the  highest  conceptions  we  can  form  of 
the  qualification  for  success  in  this  benevolent  enterprise. 

Having  incidentally  alluded  to  the  mode  of  teaching  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  artundaiion — or  the  production  of  speed 
by  a  systematic  training  of  the  vocal  organs,  accompanied 
by  the  ability  to  understand  what  is  uttered  by  another,  bj 
dosely  watching  the  external  play  of  these  organs  in  the  act 
of  speech,  I  deem  it  not  inappropriate  to  state  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  so  far  as  I  have  had  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion, 
from  the  perusal  of  the  interesting  account  given  by  Mr. 
Mann,  in  his  Seventh  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  from  what  I  have 
witnessed  of  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Institution 
at  New- York,  I  should  decidedly  give  the  preference  to  the 
latter.  And  unless  I  am  greatiy  misled  by  the  published 
statements  of  the  results  of  the  two  modes,  even  in  those 
institutions  in  Europe,  where  the  peculiar  features  of  both 
have  been  distinctiy  developed,  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices,  an  undue  prominence  has  been  claimed  by  the  advo* 
cates  of  the  former,  for  their  mode.  I  cannot  but  look  upon 
this  mode  of  bringing  the  deaf  mute  into  an  artificial  communi- 
cation with  his  more  favored  fellow  being — standing  by  itself 
and  unconnected  with  either  of  the  other  modes  which  have 
been  above  enumerated — as  a  deplorable  sacrifice  of  time, 
energy  and  talent,  to  the  attainment  of  at  best,  a  very  imper- 
fect and  questionable  result  Regarded  as  a  mere  scientific 
experiment — as  the  triumph  of  mind  over  the  most  formidable 
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nnquestionablj  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  inyentiye  genins,  and  indefatigable  perseverance.  But,  even 
in  this  point  of  view,  it  id  immeasurably  cast  into  the  shade, 
by  the  brilliant  success  with  which  the  combination  of 
obstacles  interposed  by  nature  to  the  admission  of  knowledge 
and  nlental  and  moral  culture,  was  attended,  in  the  well  known 
cases  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Julia  Brace.  Unaccompanied 
by  either  of  the  distinctive  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in 
our  institutions,  the  mere  possession  of  the  faculty  of  speech 
and  of  the  abiUty  to  comprehend  the  utterance  of  others^ 
would  leave  the  deaf  mute  utterly  powerless  for  all  the 
purposes  of  effective  .communication  with  his  fellows,  wher- 
ever and  wh^iever  light  was  excluded,  or  a  continued  and 
sustained  conversation  was  requisite,  or  any  serious  interrupt 
tion  or  embarrassment  intervened.  As  an  occasional  re- 
soorce,  where  other  means  exist  for  the  communication 
and  interchange  of  ideas,  no  other  objection  to  this  mode 
occurs,  except  the  very  obvious  one,  of  the  virtual  loss  of 
time  spent  in  its  acquisition.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  years  must  elapse,  before  this  power  could 
be  effectually  communicated.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  chimerical 
to  ^cpect,  or  to  desire,  either  its  substitution  in  the  place  of 
onr  existing  systems,  or  its  addition  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  education  of  those,  who  are  adequately  furnished  with 
the  means  of  usefulness  and  happiness  without  its  aid  ? 

I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  presented  by  this  report,  to  ad* 
vert  very  briefly,  to  the  subject  of  the  early  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  our  elementary  institutions  of  learning.  Pupils 
of  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards  only,  are  eligible  as  State 
beneficiaries  in  the  Institution  at  New- York.  I  am  informed 
by  the  Principal,  that  those  pupils  who  enter  the  Institution 
after  having  attained  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  re- 
spectively, make  much  greater  advancement  than  those  whd 
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enter  at  an  earlier  period  Sach  an  extension  leaves  sevea 
or  nine  years,  during  which  these  children,  after  attaining  a 
suitable  age  for  mental  culture  and  improvement,  might,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  be  profitably  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  and  well  qualified  teacher  in  our  conmion  schook 
A  medium  of  communication  with  their  associates,  could  not 
fail  to  be  speedily  established,  under  such  circumstance: 
and  the  natural  and  intuitive  signrUmguage — the  language  of 
action — would  constitute  a  valuable  foundation  for  subsequent 
progress  and  expansion  under  more  favorable  auspices.  The 
task  of  the  instructor,  although  a  delicate  one,  and  requiring 
nice  discrimination,  tact  and  judgment,  would,  it  is  conceived, 
be  far  firom  burdensome,  irksome  or  unpleasant ;  and  8(Hne 
of  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  as  for  instance 
writing,  drawing,  &C.,  together  with  the  fimdamental  prin- 
'  ciples  of  morals,  might,  by  a  continued,  gradual  and  persevering 
effort,  be  communicated.  It  has  already  been  observed,  and 
indeed  is  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection,  that  the  deprira- 
tion  of  the  organs  of  hearing,  by  no  means  implies  the  absence 
of  any  of  the  mental  faculties ;  its  only  effect,  when  unac* 
companied  by  oi^ganic  derangement  of  other  portions  of  the 
system,  being  the  necessary  absence  of  those  conditions  <^ 
mental  progress  and  development,  which  are  the  general 
heritage  of  the  race.  The  ordinary  avenues  for  the  admission 
of  knowledge,  being  thus  closed,  access  must  be  sought  by 
other  means.  The  mtellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  unim- 
paired, and  ready  to  respond  to  the  voice,  however  inaudible, 
of  the  teacher,  when  the  channel  shall  have  been  discovered) 
by  means  of  which  the  mind  and  the  heart  may  be  reached. 
May  not,  then,  this  channel  be  sought  out,  and  appropriated, 
advantageously  and  profitably,  at  an  early  period,  and  ia 
conjunction  with  the  ordinary  means  of  mental  and  m(0ttl 
culture,  afibrded  to  the  children  of  our  common  schools  ? 
May  we  not  hope,  in  the  exercise  of  that  kind  and  patient 
assiduity  and  gentleness  which  characterizes  the  accomplished 
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teacher,  to  shorten  yet  more  the  distance  which  has  so  long 
intervened  between  these  interesting  children,  and  their  more 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  human  family ;  and  to 
add  yet  another  and  crowning  trium'|)h  to  the  onward  march 
of  civilization  and  an  enlightened  Christianity  ?  These  sugges* 
tions  are,  with  great  deference  and  respect,  committed  to 
your  superior  judgment  and  experience. 

The  undersigned  cannot  conclude  this  communicatioQ 
without  expressing  his  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for  the 
urbanity,  courtesy  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  the. Principal, 
the  gentlemen  composing  the  examining  committee,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors,  which  rendered  his  official  visit  to  the 
Institution,  one  of  peculiar  personal  pleasure  and  gratification. 
He  would  also  respectfully  suggest  for  your  consideration, 
the  expediency  of  recommending  the  extension  of  the  number 
of  State  pupils  now  provided  for  at  this  Institution,  to  at 
least  twenty  for  each  Senate  district,  instead  of  sixteen,  the 
number  now  authorized.  The  painful  necessity  of  annually 
excluding  from  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  this  noble  charity, 
numerous  applicants,  equally  entitled,  upon  every  principle 
of  individuaJ  justice,  and  an  enlightened  public  policy,  to 
participate  in  the  public  bounty  in  this  respect,  with  those 
who  now  enjoy  it,  presents  of  itself,  the  strongest  inducement 
to  a  benevolent  heart,  to  indicate,  and  if  possible  to  promote 
the  adoption  of^  the  appropriate  remedy.  The  appUcation  of 
the  requisite  fimds  for  a  purpose  so  equitable,  and  so  bene- 
ficent, couki  not  fail,  in  my  judgment,  to  receive  the  universal 
approbation  of  an  enlightened  community ;  and  sure  I  am, 
that  tile  •*  bread"  thus  **  cast  upon  the  waters,**  would, "  after 
many  days,**  return  to  its  dispensers,  the  body  politic  and 
social,  a  rich  harvest  of  intellectual  and  moral  blessings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.  S.  RANDALL, 
Deffuty  Supt.  Conmum  Schools* 
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n.  PEEPS  TOOK  monoi  cbiitrai  and  westsrh  new-tori, 

WITH 

A  SELECT  NUMBER  OF  HIS  DEAF  AND  DUMB  PUPILS, 

IN  THE  MONTHS  OF  JULY  AND  AUGUST,  1844. 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  NeuyYork 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb* 

Gentusmen — 

In  June  last  it  was  proposed  for  your  consideratik)!!^ 
that  the  underBigned  should  be  authorized  to  make,  during 
the  coming  vacation,  an  excursion  through  the  State>  with  a 
select  numbw  of  his  pupils,  in  order,  by  delivering  lectures, 
and  holding  exhibitions  at  the  principal  points  on  his  route, 
to  difiiise  more  correct  information,  and  awaken  more  warm 
and  active  interest  in  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education. 
The  ejq[>ediency  of  this  was  urged,  in  view  of  the  veiy  g^ie» 
ral  want  <^  correct  information  on  this  subject,  even  amcng 
men  of  education  and  intelligence.  It  was  also  stated,  that 
in  too  many  cases,  promising  deaf-mute  children  were,  by 
the  apathy  or  incredulity  of  parents  and  guardians,  withheld 
firom  the  means  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  provided  by 
the  State ;  and  that  this  apathy  and  incredulity,  for  the  most 
part,  existed  only  because,  in  nei^borhoods  remote  from  the 
Institution,  its  character  and  success  were  httle  known,  or 
imperfectly  appreciated 

The  Board  having  referred  the  proposition  to  the  appro- 
priate  standing  committee,  with  power,  that  committee,  by 
resolutions  passed  on  the  17th  July,  1844,  authorized  the 
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UD^rsigned  to  cany  it  into  effect ;  and  to  avail  himself  of 
Bach  aid  from  the  members  of  the  Institution  as  might  be 
jadged  ^q>edient 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  the  11th  September  last, 
the  undersigned  made  a  verbal  statement  or  the  prominent 
incidents  of  the  excursion,  when  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

"  Resohed^  That  Mr.  Peet  be  requested  to  reduce  to  wri- 
ting the  statements  and  details  now  made,  and  embody  them 
in  a  report,  to  be  presaotted  at  a  subsequent  meeting.'^ 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  undersigned  has  the 
honor  to  present  the  following  Report : 

The  party,  for  the  proposed  excursion,  consisted  of  the 
undersigned.  Professor  Bartlett,  of  the  Institution,  and  four 
deaf  mutes,  who  had  completed  their  term  of  instruction,  viz : 
two  young  men,  Mr.  J.  W,  Conklin  and  Mr.  G.  C.  W. 
Gramage,  and  two  young  ladies,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Wayland 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Budd.  The  latter  traveled  under 
the  protection  of  Mrs.  Peet 

We  left  the  Institution  on  the  24th  July,  and,  accompanied 
by  some  firi^ads  who  were  going  to  the  Springs,  took  the 
evening  boat  for  Troy,  where  we  arrived  next  morning,  and 
after  breakfiuit,  continued  our  route  by  raihroad*  In  the  cars 
I  fortunately  met  the  Hon.  David  Wager,  of  Utica,  who, 
upon  learning  the  object  of  our  tour,  manifested  a  truly  gene* 
rous  and  baoievolent  interest  in  it  From  him  I  received 
letters  of  introduction,  which  were  afterwards  highly  service- 
able, inasmuch  as  they  served  to  procure  us  a  free  passage 
on  the  raifaroad  from  Schenectady  to  Utica.  This  fevor 
presented  an  example  of  liberaMty  which  was  imitated  by  all 
the  railroad  companies,  on  the  great  route  from  Schenectady 
to  Buffalo,  both  on  our  progress  and  return.  The  like  favor 
was  extended  to  us  on  the  raifaroads  from  the  latter  place  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  Lockport,  and  from  Schenectady  to  Troy, 
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I  her^  take  the  opportuni^  to  tender  in  behalf  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  to  these  companies  and  their  attentive  and  cour- 
teous agents,  the  grateAil  acknowledgments  in  which,  I  am 
sure,  the  Board  will  concur. 

The  first  evening  after  our  arrival  at  Saratoga,  was  spent 
by  invitation,  at  Chancellor  Walworth's,  where  our  pupils 
attracted  much  notice,  and  were  treated  with  marked  atten- 
tion. Indeed  the  intellectual  expression  and  graceful  deport- 
ment of  these  deaf  mutes,  was,  at  eveiy  place  we  visited,  the 
subject  of  general  and  flattering  remark.  The  next  evening, 
Friday,  we  held  a  pubUc  exhibition  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chester's 
church.  This  being  the  first,  our  arrangements  were  not  as 
complete  as  we  wished,  and  our  success  was  less  than  oa 
subsequent  occasions.  A  favorable  impression  was,  how- 
ever, made  on  the  minds  of  many,  which  may  possibly  here- 
after prompt  to  warmer  sympathy,  and  more  efficient  aid  in 
behalf  of  some  unfortunate  deaf  mute.  Our  thanks  are 
especially  due  to  Mr.  Chester,  for  his  kindness  and  sympathy 
on  that  occasion. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  were  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent 
with  our  friends  at  Saratc^a,  and  on  Monday,  July  29th,  we 
took  leave  of  this  temple  of  health  and  &shion,  and  reached 
Little  Falls,  via  Schenectady,  a  distance  of  seventh-seven 
miles,  about  noon.  Here  arrangements  having  been  previ- 
ously made  by  Jervis  N.  Lake,  Esq.,  whom  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  at  Saratoga,  we  held  an  exhibition  in  the 
evening,  to  a  small,  but  intelligent  and  attentive  audience,  and 
on  the  following  day,  after  a  glimpse  at  the  romantic  sceneiy 
of  the  falls,  and  a  visit  to  the  factories  of  this  thriving  manur 
fticturing  village,  we  continued  our  route  to  Utica. 

On  Wednesdays  the  31st,  we  gratified  the  curiosity  of  our 
pupils  and  our  own,  by  a  visit  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
whose  distinguished  superintendent.  Dr.  Brigham,  received 
us  with  much  courtesy.     Through  the  kind  co-operation  of 
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Gren.  Ostrom  and  Thomaja  P.  Walker,  Esq.,  we  held  oar 
exhibition  in  the  eyening  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  were  much  encouraged  by  the  interest  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  respectable  audience  assembled.  Considerable 
rain  had  fallen,  at  intervals  during  the  day,  and  just  as  the 
exercises  were  commencing,  a  heavy  shower  came  up  which 
prevented  many  from  attending. 

Our  original  plan  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  excur- 
sion by  issuing  tickets  of  admission  at  a  low  rate.  Bjit  it 
was  found  that  this  demand  of  money  in  advance,  for  an  exhi- 
bition, of  the  character  of  which  few  people  had  any  previous 
conception,  tended  to  prevent  the  greatest  possible  good 
fr(Hn  our  excursion,  by  diminishing  the  number  whom  we 
could  address,  and  that,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it 
was  more  eligible  to  leave  the  entrance  free,  and  trust  to  the 
interest  excited,  for  such  contributions  at  the  close,  as  each 
person  might  feel  wiUing  or  able  to  give.  The  latter  plan 
was  now  adqpted,  aqd  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  tour. 
I  may  here  observe,  that  though  the  total  receipts,  during 
our  excursion,  were  not  equal  to  the  total  expenditures,  yet 
liberal  contributions  were  made  in  several  places,  and  that 
the  pecuniary  loss  on  the  whole  excursion,  will,  it  is  beUeved, 
be  £Bur  overbalanced  by  the  benefit  to  the  interests  of  the 
Institution^  and  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  large, 
which  will  result  from  it 

From  Utica,  we  were  carried  over  another  branch  of  the 
great  western  line  of  railroad  to  Rome.  Here  we  met  with 
much  hospitality  and  attention  from  Dr.  Pope,  Rev.  Mr. 
Boardman,  and  other  distinguished  citizens.  Our  exhibition 
in  the  evening,  at  the  Concert  Hall,  evinced  that  the  Romans 
of  Oneida,  are  as  much  interested  in  spectacles  of  a  benevo- 
lent and  scientific  kind,  as  the  old  Romans  were  in  those  of 
a  diiSerent  nature.  At  the  close,  a  brief  but  eloquent  address 
was  made  by  Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  to  whom  we  were 
much  indebted  for  the  arrangements  of  the  evening. 
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From  Rome  we  proceeded  to  Sjrracuse,  where  many  an 
Archimedes  had  reason  to  say  eurekoj  in  contemplating  the 
practical  solution  which  we  exhibited,  of  a  great  philosoj^- 
cal,  moral  and  philanthropic  problem.  It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  die  aid  rendered  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lee,  and  the  leading  members  of  his  church,  who  kindty 
opened  their  place  of  worship  for  our  accommodation. 

Before  leaving  Syracuse,  we  made  an  excursion  to  the 
neighboring  viUage  of  Salina,  partly,  to  pay  a  call  to  one  of 
our  former  pupils,  whose  &ther,  Mr.  Latham  Avery,  is  an 
extensive  proprietor  of  salt-works,  and  partly,  to  visit  the 
celebrated  salt  spring,  which  has  proved  so  copious  a  source 
of  pubfic  convenience.  State  revenue,  and  individual  wealth. 

Our  next  stage  was  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Auburn, 
which,  passing  through  a  delightful  tract  of  country,  we 
reached  on  Saturday,  the  3d  August  Here  we  met  with  a 
very  cordial  and  flattering  reception  from  Ex-Gov.  Seward, 
who  seemed  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  once  more 
showing  that  kind  and  fiitherly  interest  in  an  unfortunate 
class  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  which  he  so  steadity  dis- 
played while  in  the  various  stations  of  public  life.  We  spent 
the  Sabbath  at  Auburn,  and  lingered  among  its  hospitable 
citizens  three  days.  Our  exhibition  was  held  on'  Tuesday 
evening,  August  6th,  and  was,  perhaps,  superior  in  interest, 
to  any  one  that  had  preceded  it  The  clerg3rmen  of  the  vil- 
lage,  and  the  professors  and  members  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  were  generally  present,  and  appeared  to  take  much 
interest  in  the  exercises  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  lecture,  which 
as  usual,  preceded  them.  Of  these  exercises,  the  specimens 
given  of  the  graceful  and  expressive  language  of  pantomime, 
were  naturally  always  the  most  attractive  for  the  majority  of 
the  assemblage,  frequently,  by  turns,  riveting  breathless  atten« 
tion,  and  eliciting  rapturous  applause;  but  the  evidence  pre- 
sented of  the  ability  of  our  pupils  to  express  their  own  ideas 
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m  writing,  and  to  ahalre  through  this  medium,  the  conversa- 
tion  of  persons  of  refinement  and  intelligence— and  the  proofs 
which  thej  gave,  of  cultivated  and  expanded  intellects,  struck 
yet  more  forcibly  and  fiivorably  the  attention  of  the  more 
reflecting  spectators. 

The  lecture  being  delivered  extemporaneously,  though  not 
without  previous  thought  and  arrangement,  of  course  varied 
in  different  places,  but  at  each  place,  where  I  had  occasion 
to  discourse  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  I  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  present 
ckaify  and  forcibly,  and  illustrate  vividly,  the  true,  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction*  The 
history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  was  briefly  sketch- 
ed, its  present  state  described,  the  provision  oif  the  State  of 
New-York  for  die  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  explained, 
and  the  deplorable  ignorance  and  apathy  forced  on  our  notice 
in  too  Boany  cases,  referred  to.  The  processes  employed, 
and  the  means  of  communication  between  the  teacher  and 
his  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  were  then  described  and  illustratedi 
and  after  some  remarks  on  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  task, 
the  bw  d^ee  of  mental  culture  from  which  the  teacher  was 
oompeOed  to  start,  the  impossibility  that  a  deaf  mute's  con* 
ceptioBS  of  words  should  ever  be  as  simple  as  our  own,  the 
numerous  anomalies  of  speech,  and  the  want  of  some  mode 
of  representing  words,  approaching  in  rapidity  and  facility  to 
speech,  or  to  gestures — ^while  the  admission  was  made,  that 
our  efforts  were  not  always  fully  successful,  the  audience 
were  referred  to  the  pupils  then  before  them,  as  examples  of 
what  might  be  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Leaving  Auburn  on  Wednesday,  August  7th,  we  were  whirl- 
ed on  to  the  head  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  transferring  ourselves 
and  our  luggage  to  the  steamboat,  we  explored  the  length  of 
that  famous  lake,  cm  whose  shores  no  American  can  gaze 
without  a  quickening  of  pulse,  and  a  gush  o(  feeling,  in  view 
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of  the  rapid  progress,  and  vast  internal  resources,  arguing 
the  future  glorious  destiny  of  our  fair  and  fertile  country. 

Ithaca,  where  I  hady  made,  by  letter,  an  appointment  in 
advance,  was  reached  in  the  evening,  barely  in  time  to  keep 
our  appointment  By  the  kind  efforts  of  Dr.  Wisner,  notice 
had  been  given,  and  a  room  procured,  which  we  found  already 
lighted,  and  filled  with  citizens  awaiting  our  arrival.  Pro- 
fessor Bartlett,  with  one  of  the  young  men,  hastily  entered 
the  hall,  and  apologizing  for  the  delay  of  the  rest  of  the  parQr, 
occupied  the  short  interval  with  some  pantomimic  represen- 
tations, which  ^seemed  highly  gratifying  to  the  assembly. 
The  advantage  thus  obtained,  was  well  improved  during  the 
evening,  if  we  might  judge  from  the  various  manifestations  of 
intense  interest,  from  the  firequent  and  spontaneous  applause 
of  the  young  men,  and  the  grave  and  delighted  attention  of 
their  seniors ;  and  from  remarks  warmly  and  earnestly  utter- 
ed by  young  and  fair  enthusiasts,  some  of  which  we  over« 
heard,  and  which  would  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  our 
pupils,  could  they  have  heard  them  likewise. 

It  had  been  my  original  intention,  afler  fulfilling  my  appoint* 
inent  at  Ithaca,  to  return  down  the  lake  to  Cajruga  Bridget 
and  then  follow  the  great  western  route  to  Buffalo;  but  hap- 
pening to  meet,  on  the  boat  to  Ithaca,  Thomas  Fairii^ton, 
Esq.  of  the  New-York  State  Treasury  Department,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  the  pleajsure  to  make  some  years  ago^ 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  kindly  and 
urgently  invited  us  to  proceed  bom  Ithaca  to  Owego,  his 
place  of  residence,  and  there  give  an  exhibition ;  su^esting 
that  fix>m  thence  we  might  visit  other  important  points  in  die 
Bouthem  tier  of  counties,  and  reach  our  originally  marked 
line  of  travel  by  way  of  Seneca  Lake.  Accordingly,  the 
morning  after  our  arrival  at  Ithaca,  we  took  the  cars  of  the 
Ithaca  and  Owego  raihroad,  (which,  probably  firom  the  want 
of  sufficient  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  traveling 
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^pdbfic,  are  radier  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  railroad 
matters,)  and,  cm  our  arrival  at  Owego,  found  that  Mr.  F«  had 
well  kqit  his  promise  of  providing  our  way  for  us.  Here  we 
held  a  pleasant  exhibition,  at  the  close  of  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  a  levee  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Pahner, 
the  accomplished  head  of  a  Young  Ladies*  S^ninaxy,  in  this 
romantk;  village,  whose  succesefiil  effmts  in  the  cause  of  fe* 
■lale  education  are  highly  apjNreciated  by  the  citizens  of 
Tioga,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  we  met  on 
this  occasion,  and  were  favorably  impressed  with  their  intet 
iigence  and  relfined  manners. 

On  the  following  day  we  journeyed  in  the  old  fashioned 
style  of  stage  coach  and  turnpike,  along  the  picturesque  and 
fertile  banks  (tf  the  Susquefaannah  and  Chemung,  to  Elmira, 
whither  we  carried  letters  of  introduction  from  our  friends  at 
Owego. 

At  none  of  the  places  which  we  visited  did  we  meet  more 
cordiality  and  hospitality  than  at  Elmira.  After  our  exhibi- 
tion on  the  first  evening  of  our  arrival,  the  citizens  took  us 
•faaost  by  force  from  our  hotel,  and  quartered  us  in  their  own 
houses.  For  this  manifestation  of  benevolence  toward  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  whose  representatives  and  advocates  we 
were,  no  less  than  of  kindness  toward  ourselves  personally, 
our  heartfelt  acknowledgments,  in  which  I  trust  the  Board 
Will  join  us;  are  ei^iecially  due,  among  othms,  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Amot  and  Mr.  Watrous. 

It  was  Friday,  the  ninth  day  of  August,  when  we  reached 
Ehnira.  By  urgent  request  we  hekl  a  second  exhibition  on 
Saturday  evening,  which  was  well  attended  and  excited  much 
interest  We  spent  the  Sabbath  with  our  kind  friends  there^ 
•ndonMoaday,  the  twelfth,  turned  our  faces  northward  again, 
and  dier  bd^g  jolted  as  our  fathers  were  jolted  before  us, 
(an  idea  now  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  in  this  day  of  rail- 
xoad  progrees,)  some  twenty  miles,  over  the  hills  of  Chemungi 
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with  alternate  gfimpsee  of  cottages  and  gardens,  ivhortlebeny 
bushes,  wheat  stubbles,  and  tall  well-tassetted  com,  we  reacb*- 
ed  Jefferson,  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  and  embarked  oa 
the  kichard  Sterens.  Enjoying  on  our  way  a  most  delist-  ^ 
All  prospect  of  the  beautiful  sheet  of  the  Seneca,  and  its  fer- 
tile and  romantic  ^ores,  we  landed  about  5  o'clock,  P.  M«, 
at  the  elegant  and  classical  village  of  Geneva.  Here,  alao^ 
our  coming  was  known,  and  preparations  made  in  advance. 
The  interest  excited  by  our  first  exhibition  was  such,  that  we 
were  urged  to  repeat  it  We  accordingly  tarried  one  day 
among  the  hospitable  and  intelligent  Genevans,  and  held  a 
second  exhibition  oa  Tuesday  evening. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings,  if  I  foiled  to  commend  . 
to  your  notice,  as  eminent^  deserving  of  specific  mention, 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Hay  and  Abeel,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  HoH^,  formerly 
a  resident  of  New-York,  and  a  member  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Hopkins,  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  S.  M.  H(^ 
kins,  the  distinguished  philanthropist  and  civihan,  all  of  whosa 
courteous  hospitahties  we  enjoyed,  and  who  exerted  them!- 
selves  to  render  our  stay  in  their  beautifiil  village  in  tiba 
highest  degree  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

On  Wednesday,  the  fourteenth,  we  once  more  took  the 
rail  cars,  and  were  conveyed  to  Rochester,  fifty*two  miles, 
in  about  three  hours  and  a  half,  which,  I  bdieve,  is  about  tfaa 
average  rate  of  traveUng  on  western  railways.  CirciHnstaii- 
ees  not  permitting  an  exhibition  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival^ 
we  staid  till  Thursday  evening;  which  gave  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  view  the  celebrated  falls  where  Sam  Patch  made  his 
last  jump,  and  the  extensive  mills  where  the  finest  flour  in  the 
world  is  manufactured,  firom  the  abundant  harvests  of  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Genesee.  Our  exhibition,  in  this  wealthy  and 
populous  city,  passed  off  well,  and  having  made  an  appoint* 
ment  to  hold  a  second  on  our  return,  Friday  morning  saw 
us  on  the  route  to  the  next  village,  Batavia,  where  we  held 


forth  in  the  new  Coort-hcnise,  to  a  stnaB  bat  select  audience. 
In  eflfecting  arrangem^rts  for  the  evening  we  Were  much  in^ 
debted  to  the  kind  assistance  of  CoL  Seaver. 

Of  the  smaller  class  of  exhibitions,  none  produced  a  deq>er 
interest  than  this ;  and  there  was  ncme  where  the  reciprocal 
iDfloenee  awakened  more  pleasurable  emotions  in  the  minds 
<rf  our  own  par^. 

This  village  is  the  residence  of^ne  of  our  late  pupils,  who 
left  us  at  the  close  of  the  last  term,  with  such  a  knowledge  * 
of  his  trade,  acquired  hei^  wholly  in  the  intervals  of  school 
hoars,  in  addition  to  a  good  intellectual  education,  that  he 
was  able,  on  entering  a  book*bindery  in  this  ci^,  to  earn  four  . 
dollars  per  week,  and  which  subsequent  practice  has  increase  ' 
ed  to  sev^a.    His  parents  were  present,  and  I  was  happy  to 
have  it  in  my  power  to  give  a  good  account  of  their  son. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  hospitable  invitation  of  H.  U. 
Sq[)er,  Esq.,  we  called  on  him,  breakfiusted,  enjoyed  a  delight* 
fill  promeimde  in  his  beautiftil  and  extensive  garden,  and  then 
bidding  adieu  to  the  old  county  of  Genesee,  which  has  for* 
uahed  some  of  our  most  promising  pupils,  we  were  transla* 
ted  rather  than  carried  to  Buffalo. 

On  our  way,  we  learned,  from  a  gentleman  in  the  car,  of 
the  lamented  death  of  our  worthy  friend  and  associate,  the 
late  CoL  Stone,  which  produced,  in  the  minds  of  our  little 
company,  a  deep  feeUng  of  sadness  and  sorrow. 

Sabbath,  the  eighteenth  of  August,  we  passed  at  this  Queen 
eity  of  the  Lakes^  which,  thirty  years  ago  was  a  mere  hamlet, 
and  a  few  years  earlier,  perhaps,  consisted  of  a  single  log  hut  in 
the  wilderness.  Now  we  found  a  swarming  population ;  ware* 
houses,  crammed  with  eastern  bales  and  western  barrels ;  a 
port  crowded  with  shipping;  in  short,  every  indication  of  the 
industry,  onergy  and  enterprize  that  attract  wealth  to  parti- 
cular locafities,  as  surely  as  the  magnet  attracts  steel. 
Dor  party  was  delighted  with  the  hotels  of  Buffalo.    We 
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fymd  eqaal  reascm  fer  qiprdbation  of  its  e}egmt  cfaordMe 
and  eloquent  preachers.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkina^ 
took  a  most  especial  interest  in  our  affairs.  Having  formerly 
associated  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  andjeaxned  tiieir  language, 
he  could  appreciate,  better  than  most  of  those,  even  among 
persons  of  superior  intelligence,  whom  we  met  on  our  routey 
the  character  and  objects  of  our  mission.  On  Monday  even^- 
ing,  after  notice  given  from  the  differ^it  pulpits  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  the  city  papers  in  the  morning,  we  held  one 
of  the  most  successful  exhibitions  of  the  series.  It  is  estif 
mated  that  two  thousand  persons  were  present,  among  whom 
were  the  members  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors, 
Hhen  in  session  at  Buffalo,  and  many  other  distinguished  men* 
The  favorable  impression  made  on  this  hu^e  and  respectable 
assembly,  was  attested  by  frequent  i^plause,  gratifying 
commendations,  and  a  liberal  collection  at  the  close. 

Having  now  reached  the  western  limit  of  our  tour,  it  was 
impossible  to  return  without  a  pilgrimage  to  Niagara.  Tues- 
day, the  twentieth  of  August,  saw  us  gazing  with  speechless 
and  even  gesturdess  awe  on  this  grandest  of  all  the  spectacles 
*  of  nature.  It  was  interesting  to  see  those  whose  ears  were 
closed  even  to  the  near  roar  of  Niagara,  yet  hanging  with  as 
intense  a  gaze  as  ever  youthful  enthusiast^  with  the  spirit* 
stirring  voices  of  the  floods  and  rocks  in  his  ears,  upon  the 
visible  features  of  the  stupendous  scene,  the  tumultuous^ 
pauseless,  resistless  rush  of  waters,  the  rocks  on  rocks  up- 
piled,  and  the  perpetual  rainbow  that  sits  like  a  diadem  on 
the  misty  spirit  of  the  giant  cataract. 

On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-first,  we  reluctantfy  left 
Niagara,  and  proceeded  to  LockporL  Here  we  had  a  fair 
exhibition.  For  the  poHte  civiUties  which  we  received  from 
Mr.  Curtenius  and  Mr.  Reid  of  the  k>wer  town,  and  Mr. 
Hohnes  of  the  upper,  we  would  tender  the  expression  of  our 
grateful  acknowledgments.    At  the  ckMe  of  the  ev^un^p,  the 
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latter  gentleman  made  a  brief  but  pertinent  address,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

On  the  following  day  we  journeyed,  by  stage,  sixty-four 
mfles  to  Rochester.  Our  second  exhibition  here  passed  offbut 
indifferently  well,  owing  to  the  late  hour  at  which  we  arrived, 
and  the  consequent  fatigue  and  illness  of  some  of  our  party, 
I  cannot  omit  to  commend  to  your  attention  the  kind  assise 
tance  of  Judge  Chapin  and  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  on  this  occasion, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  our  first  arrival  The  next  morning 
we  were  honored  by  the  unexpected  attentions  on  the  part 
of  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  Mr.  Tallman,  who  accompanied 
Qs  on  a  visit  to  its  charitable  institutions,  and  Mount  Hope 
Cemetery,  unsurpassed  in  its  beauty  of  landscape  by  Mount 
Auburn,  or  our  own  charming  Greenwood. 

The  next  day  at  4  o'clock  P.  M.  we  reached  Canandaigua. 
Our  firiends  there  were  apprised  of  our  coming,  and  had  all 
things  in  readiness  for  us.  In  this  abode  of  intellect,  as  well 
as  of  wealth,  taste  and  elegance,  we  held  forth  to  an  assemb^jr 
which  manifested  deep  interest,  and  expressed  high  satisfac* 
tion  with  the  proofs  we  gave,  of  the  practicability  of  raising 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  a  high  rank  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
scale.  To  Gren.  John  A.  Granger,  and  his  brother  the  Hon. 
Francis  Granger,  and  also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  are 
under  deep  obligations  for  their  kind  exertions  in  our  behalf; 
and  our  pupils  and  ourselves  will  loi^  remember  the  courteous 
hospitali^  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Greig  and  lady,  so  well  known 
for  their  taste  and  liberality,  on  the  occasion  of  our  call,  by 
invitation,  at  their  princely  mansion,  on  the  morning  of  our 
departure. 

Leaving  Canandaigua  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth,  we 
proceeded  at  once  to  Auburn,  where  we  had  an  appointment 
for  a  second  exhibition.  This  being  the  evening  before  the 
Sabbath,  our  exercises  were  made  to  partake,  more  than 
usual,  of  a  reUgious  character ;  and,  if  welcomed  with  les0 
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of  boisterous  applaose  than  on  f<mner  occasions,  awakened 
more  of  deep  and  solemn  interest,  and  perhaps  made  a  stronger 
and  more  abiding  impression.  We  had,  indeed,  never  neg- 
lected to  place  distinctly  before  our  audiences,  as  a  great 
end  of  our  efforts,  the  religious  instruction  of  our  pupils  ; 
but  here  we  developed  this  feature  of  our  system  more  iully^ 
fuid  exhibited  its  results  more  strikingly. 

In  the  view  of  the  Christian,  no  end  proposed,  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  compare  in  importance^ 
with  their  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  To 
the  uneducated  deaf  mute,  though  Uving  in  a  Christian  countiy, 
and  even  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  family,  this  sacred 
volume  is,  in  every  sense,  indeed,  a  sealed  booh  He  is  thus 
debarred  the  highest  privilege  of  his  race,  the  offer  of  eternal 
fife  through  faith  in  Jesus.  If  oujr  institutions  had  accom- 
plished nothing  more,  the  divine  blessing  which  has,  ia 
many  instances,  so  evidently  attended  their  labors,  in  this 
respect,  ought  to  endear  them  to. every  Christian  heart 

In  Auburn,  we  spent  pleasantly,  and,  I  trust  prc^tably,  a 
second  Sabbath.  Our  pupils,  while  attending  public  worship 
with  us,  could  not  indeed,  hear  the  eloquent  and  spirit  stirring 
words,  that  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  rest  of  the  assemblage,^bat 
they  could  mark  the  devout  earnestness  of  the  preacher,  and 
the  attentive  solemnity  of  the  audience.  The  spirit  of  the 
day,  of  the  place,  and  of  the  occasion,  fell  upon  them,  and 
made  their  own  meditations  more  sweet  and  profitable. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-sixth,  we  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  our  kind-hearted  friends  at  Auburn,  (who  are  almost 
too  numerous  for  specific  mention,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to 
acknowledge  our  special  obligation  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing, 
Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Wilson,  for  their 
interest  in  our  cause,  and  the  hospitalities  which  they  ten- 
dered,) and  were  whiried  over  the  iron  way  to  Syracuse. 
Here,  also,  an  appointment  had  been  made  for  a  repetitioa 
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tact  by  our  kind  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr«  CastletmL  He  had 
procured  the  largest  church  in  the  town,  which,  at  an  early 
hour,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  In  our  exercises  we  were 
more  than  usually  happy,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
beheving  that  we  left  a  most  favorable  impression,  which  may 
hereafter  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  of 
Onondaga.  I  must  not  omit  to  menticm  the  hospitahty  of 
Mr.  Caleb  B.  Morgan,  the  father  of  one  of  our  pupils,  at 
whose  house  a  part  of  our  number  spent  the  night 

Taking  leave  of  Syracuse,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  we  re» 
traced  our  former  route  to  Utica,  and  thence,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth,  to  Schenectady,  where  we  had  a  pleasant  exhibition, 
and  on  the  twenty-ninth  reached  Troy.  Here  our  last  exhi« 
bition  was  held,  and  was  favorably  received  Dr.  Thomas 
C  Brinsmade  is  entitled  to  our  thanks,  for  the  trouble  be 
assumed  on  our  account,  and  the  generous  hospitalities  of 
his  house  tendered  to  the  individuals  of  our  party.  Thursday, 
the  thirtieth  of  August,  welcomed  us  back  to  our  homes, 
after  an  absence  of  thiity-seven  days,  during  which  we  had 
traveled  about  twelve  hundred  miles,  of  which  four  hundred 
were  by  steamboat,  on  the  Hudson  and  the  lakes,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  by  stage,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy  by 
railroad. 

From  the  above  brief  sketch,  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  held 
exhibitions  in  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  and  villages  of 
the  State,  north  and  west  of  Albany,  in  five  places  repeating 
omr  exhibitions,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  citizens.  The 
fmdiences  assembled  were  estimated  at  from  two  hundred  to 
two  thousand.  Probably  in  all  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  many  of  them  among  the  best  educated  and  most 
influ^itial  citizens  of  the  State,  have  had  the  opportunity, 
through  this  excursion,  of  acquiring  correct  notions  on  the 
^ttli^eet  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  wit^ 
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nescnng,  nmny  of  them  for  the'  first  tkne,  practical  iHustratioiiii 
of  the  success  attained  under  our  system. 

Many  diousands  besides,  who  could  not  personally  attend^ 
haye  had  their  attention  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  have 
acquired  some  degree  of  correct  information,  through  the 
notices  of  our  exhibitions,  published  in  the  papers  of  the 
various  places  we  visited.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  results  have  been  highly  beneficial,  and  that  the  large 
accession  of  promising  pupils  to  the  Institution,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  our  tour,  is,  in  part,  attributable  to  the  interest 
and  attention  which  we  were  the  means  of  awakening. 

The  obstacles,  which  the  firiends  of  deaf-mute  education 
have  to  encounter,  are,  partly,  the  prejudices  of  many,  formed 
from  occasional  instances  of  partial  failure  in  instructing  deaf 
mutes  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  partly  the  incredulity 
of  others,  who  refuse  to  believe,  upon  report,  fects  as 
contrary  to  their  own  previous  experience,  as  the  congelation 
of  water,  or  the  lengthened  day  and  night  of  polar  regions, 
to  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  equator ;  and  partly,  the  in* 
difference  with  which  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  regard 
matters  which  no  pecuhar  circumstances  have  pressed  on 
their  personal  notice. 

There  are  tiiousands  who  regard  the  deaf  and  dumb  wilb 
some  degree  of  ccunpassion,  and  hear  of  the  efforts  made  in 
their  behalf  with  cold  approbation,  but  the  subject  has  never 
taken  hold  of  their  feeliuj^  They  hear  of  deaf-mute  children 
in  the  families  of  their  acquaintances,  perhaps  they  meet 
tiiem,  they  advise  their  being  sent  to  the  Institution,  but  the 
advice  is  too  coldly  given  to  turn  the  scale,  when,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  there  exists  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  or  guardian.  If  we  could  infiise,  into  the  mass  c^  our 
benevolent  and  educated  men,  a  more  heartfelt  interest  in 
this  subject ;  if  we  could  prompt  each  to  wanner  and  more 
earnest  efforts,  in  those  cases  that  may  come  to  his  knowl* 
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edge ;  if  finaDjr,  the  pastor  or  magistrate,  or  professional  man, 
in  whose  neighborhood  there  may  be  a  deaf  mute  growing 
up  in  ignorance  and  in  danger  of  being  left  for  Hfe  without 
the  pale  of  social  communion,  and  of  Christian  knowledge, 
could  be  fully  impressed  with  the  momentous  consequences 
at  stake,  and  fiiUy  apprised  of  the  only  and  easy  means  of 
escape,  then  we  should  have  less  cause  to  *  complain,  that 
parents  and  guardians,  often  uneducated  themselves,  take 
too  little  thought  for  the  education  of  their  deaf  and  dumb 
children. 

In  this  point  of  yiew,  we  trust  our  excursion  has,  in 
many  places,  sown  the  seed  which  may  hereafter  spring  up 
and  ripen  to  a  gladdening  harvest  Many  men,  now  wielding^ 
4»  destined  to  wieUl,  an  important  influence,  attended  our 
exhibitions.  In  two  or  three  places  the  opportunities  of  this 
kind  were  peculiarly  favorable.  In  Auburn,  for  instance, 
Ae  students  of  the  Theok)gical  Seminary,  as  I  have  abea^ 
observed,  were  present  at  our  lectures  and  exercises.  These 
jooDg  men  are  destined  to  go  forth  into  the  various  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State,  to  exert  a  high  moral  and  intellectual 
influence,  and  ex^tffidoy  to  take  the  lead  in  benevolent  under* 
takings.  That  this  body  of  men  shouUl  be  correctly  informed 
eS  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
18  practicable ;  that  they  should  be  warned  against  the  blind 
cntbomasm,  that,  aiming  at  too  much,  fails  of  accomplishing 
the  greatest  practical  good,  and  that  their  feelings  should  be 
interested  in  view  of  the  striking  intellectual,  moral  and 
refigious  contrast  between  the  educated  and  uneducated  deaf 
mute,  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  can  hardly  be  too  highly 
iqppreciated 

Another  most  gratifying  feature  of  our  tour,  was  the 
warmth  and  cordiality  with  which  we  were  greeted,  by 
friends  and  relatives  of  our  present  and  former  pupils,  when* 
ever  we  met  them.    We  had  pleasing  interviews  witii  many 
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of  our  fonnor  piq>il8,  and  heard  occaBional  reportd  of  tlie 
good  chaxacter  and  success  in  bfe  of  others.  On  such  oc- 
casions, we  felt  that  our  labors  had  indeed  been  blessed,  and 
enjoyed  the  sweetest  earthly  reward  of  benevolent  effort ;  a 
reward,  in  which  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  by  good  right, 
will  participate ;  •  the  consciousness  of  having  been  the  in- 
struments of  conferring  inappreciable  benefit,  and  of  pro- 
moting to  a  degree,  which  will,  in  this  life,  never  be  fully 
estimated,  the  usefulness  of  so  many  of  our  fellow-beings* 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 

Principal  of  the  Instiiuiian.    . 

iNSTITUTIOIf  FOR  THE  DeAF  AIO)  DuMB, 

January  10/A,  1845. 


MR.  PEETS  LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIONS 

To   THE 

REV.  GEORGE    E.DAY, 

VHDn  A  COMIIUtflOir  mOM  TBX  BOAmo  of  DISBCtOU  OF  THI  WIW-TOftX  INSTlTVTIOlTt 
TO  SXAnirS  TBB  SCHOOU  IH  XOBOFS  FOK  THB  IRSTROCTIOir  OF  THI  0BAF  AVD  DVMB. 


Institutiom  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

New-York,  May  29/A,  1844- 

Rev.  Sir, — ^With  this  you  will  receive  the  evidence  of 
your  appointment  as  the  delegate  of  this  Board  to  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe.  The  terms  of  your  com* 
mission  are  thus  broad,  in  order  that  you  may  take  advantage 
of  all  the  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  of  deaf- 
mute  education,  which  may  present  themselves  wherever 
interest  or  pleasure  may  carry  you.'  Your  attention,  how- 
ever, will  be  specifically  directed  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  German  States. 

I.  The  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  adopted  in  this 
country,  was  introduced,  as  you  are  fuUy  apprised,  in  the 
year  1817,  and  is  technically  known  as  the  French  system, 
or  the  school  of  De  I'Ep^e  and  Sicard,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  Heiiiieke  and  Braidwood.  Its  distinguishing  trait 
is  the  empkyymQnt  of  an  expanded  and  improved  language 
of  gestures,  as  the  principal  means j  while  written  language  is 
the  end  of  instruction.  In  the  practice  of  difierent  instruc* 
tors  it  undexgoes  modifications  more  or  less  important,  some 
endeavorivg  to  devise  a  single  appropriate  gesture  for  each 
word  in  the  language,  while  others  are  content  to  illustrate 
words  and  phraser  by  definitions  and  examples  in  pantomime, 
and,  in  this  way,  endeavor  to  associate  the  ideas  of  their 
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pupib  immediate^  with  the  viflible  fonnfl  of  words.  Of  the 
various  systems  which  are  adopted  in  the  different  European 
schools,  it  is  understood  that  that  of  Heinicke  is  the  most 
prevalent  in  Germany,  and  that  it  is  also  the  one  which  differs 
most  radically  and  obviously  from  our  own.  It  is  presumed, 
nevertheless,  that  all  the  systems  of  instruction  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experiment,  must 
possess  certain  fundamental  principles  in  ccmmion,  however 
widely  they  may  differ  in  their  details.  In  comparing  the 
systems  of  the  different  institutions  you  may  visit,  you  will 
inquire  what  are  their  common  fundamental  principles,  and 
what  are  the  divergences  in  practice,  and  whether  these 
divei^nces  are  differences  in  fimdamental  principle,  or  in  its 
application. 

In  describing  the  systems  of  different  institutions,  you 
will,  therefore,  state  what  are  the  ends  proposed,  the  m^hod 
or  order  in  which  the  difficulties  of  language  are  presented, 
the  processes  raiployed,  and  the  msbnanents  of  eommimeation 
between  teacher  and  pupiL 

You  will  also  endeavor  to  ascertain,  under  what  material 
form  the  pupils  of  different  instituticms  conceive  words, 
whether  as  visible  signs,  either  on  paper,  on  the  fingers,  or 
on  the  lips ;  or,  whether  as  tactile  sensations  of  motions 
and  contacts.  You  wiU  also  inquire,  whether  they  attach 
their  ideas  immediately  to  their  conceptions  of  words,  or  re^ 
quire  the  intervention  of  other  signs,  of  which  words  are  the 
representatives,  while  these  other  signs  are  the  inmiediate 
representatives  of  ideas.  You  will  further  inquire,  what 
mode  of  representing  words  to  the  eye  or  to  the  touch, 
is  the  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  enabling  them  most  easily  and  readity  to  conceive, 
retain,  and  combine  words,  and  thus  facilitating  the  opera- 
tions of  reading  and  composing ;  and  whether  any  dea& 
mutes  from  birth,  use  words  in  their  private  meditations  as 
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the  iminedkte  fligiis  of  Meas^  anddirect  n^ 

ami  if  any  do  wo^  under  what  form  they  conceive  words. 

n.  Yoa  win,  ai  ftepweatory  to  the  execution  of  your 
truBt,  ^nbody  in  a  tabular  form,  as  well  for  your  own  guid* 
ance  as  for  the  uae  which  may  be  subsequently  made  of  it, 
from  the  latest  and  beet  information,  the  numbers  and  names 
of  the  schoob  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  countries  to  be 
lisited,  the  location  of  eadi  schocd,  the  name  of  its  chief 
instructor  or  immediate  director,  and  the  number  of  its 
pupils,  together  with  any  other  particulars  of  interest,  and 
any  remarics  which  you  may  deem  expedi^it  This  table 
you  win  cmtect  and  enkuge  from  the  results  of  your  per* 
Bonal  obsenraticm  and  inquiries,  and  conmiunicate  it  to  this 
Board  as  part  of  your  report. 

.  Itis  not  expected,  nor  indeed  embraced  in  the  objects  of 
your  mission,  that  you  will  visit  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  eountries^through  which  you  may  pass.  In 
laying  down  on  the  map  of  Western  and  Central  Europe, 
the  plan  of  your  route,  you  wiU  so  arrange  it  as  to  take  in 
those  institutions  which  are  the  largest,  and  which  have  the 
rq>utation  of  being  the  best  conducted  and  most  successful, 
for  those  schools  are  doubtless  regarded  as  models,  and  give 
a  tone  and  character  to  the  smaller  cmes  in  the  neighboring 
districts.  But  thoiigh  you  are  not  expected  to  travel  out  of 
your  way  to  visit  smaU  and  remote  schools,  you  will  of  course 
examine  all  that  fall  convenient^  in  the  route  from  one 
principal  point  to  another ;  and  you  will  also  avail  yourself 
of  any  sources  of  authentic  information  which  may  be 
thrown  in  your  reach,  concerning  institutions  of  any  im- 
portance or  interest  which  you  cannot  personally  visit 

ni.  It  is  understood  that  the  Gennan  schools  make  arti-* 
4nilation  and  readog  on  the  lips,  the  most  pnnninent  end  of 
instruction,  and  it  is  a  principal  object  of  your  mission,  to 
ascertain  to  whi^  extent  these  acquisitions  are  practicable. 
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and  what  are  the  actual  advantages  derived  in  the  ordinaiy 
relations  of  life,  from  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  as  is 
ttsually  attainable  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth ;  and 
whether  those  advantages  may  be  considered,  as  a  general 
rule,  or  in  a  &ir  proportion  of  cases,  full  equivalents  for  the 
time  and  labor  bestowed  in  teaching  articulation. 

That  this  Board  and  the  American  public  may  have  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  just  referred  to,  laid  before 
them  fully  and  impartially,  and  that  those  faUacies  may  be 
guarded  against  which  arise  from  hasty,  imperfect,  or  super- 
ficial views  of  a  subject,  you  will,  in  addition  to  your  own 
observation,  endeavor  to  procure  the  views  of  the  most  pro* 
found  and  philosophical  tiiinkers,  and  the  closest  observers, 
both  among  those  instructors  who  advocate,  and  those  who 
discountenance  the  teaching  of  articulation,  upon  the  follow- 
ing points ;  the  specification  of  which,  h6wever,  does  not 
exclude  any  other  that  may  seem  to  you  important 

(a.)  In  how  many  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Europe  is  articulation  taught,  and  in  how  many  are  the 
pupils  taught  to  make  signs  and  to  write  ?  How  many  of 
those  which  teach  articulation  make  that  biismch  of  instruc- 
tion general,  aiid  how  many  limit  it  to  a  selected  class  ? 
Make  out  a  list  of  the  names,  numbers  of  ptipib,  numbers  of 
teachers,  average  ages  of  admission,  and  average  terms  of 
instruction  of  the  institutions  of  each  class.  Note  also 
what  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  taught  articulation  in 
tibose  schools  which  have  an  articulating  class ;  and  how 
many  of  those  placed  in  this  articulating  class  are  usually 
only  partially  deaf,  or  have  learned  to  speak  before  losing 
their  hearing. 

(6.)  To  what  extent  is  the  language  of  pantomime  used 
in  those  schools  which  may  be  denominated  articulating 
schools  ?  Are  there  any  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
use  no  signs  whatever,  except  what  are  termed  signs  of  indi* 
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catioii ;  or  is  thwe  an  iofltance  of  any  deaf  mute  fr<»n  bhrthy 
who  has  been  tau^  the  meaning  c^  words  beyCHid  the  named 
of  a  few  &mifiar  objects,  without  tile  use,  at  least  in  the  first 
years,  of  definitions  and  explanations  in  pantomimet?  ' 

(c.)  Are  there  any  schools  which  employ  pantCHBime,  but 
yet  reject  aU  signs  of  reduction^  or  signs  which  may  be  con* 
mdsxed  equivalent  to  particular  words  ?  Does  a  teacher  d[ 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  defivering  a  lesson  orally  to  his  class, 
employ  more,  or  more  significant,  gesticulation  than  a  teacher 
of  children  who  hear  would  employ  in  like  circumstances  t 
Would  the  lesson  be  equally  intelligible  without  gesticulation, 
the  words  being  merely  read  on  the  Ups  ? 
.  (d)  Is  die  ordinary  colloquial  intercourse  among  the 
piqpils  of  articulating  schools,  in  tiieir  hours  of  recreation, 
more  fi-equently  carried  on  through  the  language  of  gestures, 
or  by  means  of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  ?  la 
making  inquiries  on  this  point,  you  will  recollect  that  in  those 
wchocis  where  conversation  in  the  language  of  gestures  is 
discouraged,  the  presence  of  a  teacher  may  cause  the  pupils 
to  employ  articulation  more  than  they  would  if  left  to  their 
own  spontaneous  impulses.  Do  the  deaf  and  dumb  seem  to 
take  pleasure  in  exercising  the  faculty  of  articulation  ? 

(e.)  Are  there  any  institutions  in  which  the  teaching  of 
Ikrticulation  is  successfiil  in  all  cases^  or  only  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  cases  of  mal-conformation  of  the  organs  of  speech  ? 

{/*)  ^^^  is  the  proportion  of  cases  of  complete,  or  nearly 
complete  success  in  teaching  articulation,  as  compared  with 
those  of  partial  success  and  of  eatise  &ihire  ?  How  many 
of  those  cases  of  complete  success  have  beei  those  of  deaf 
motes  firom  birth,  or  fix>m  so  early  an  age  as  to  have  retained 
no  recollection  of  articulate  sounds  ? 

(g*.)  Does  the  articulation  of  deaf  mutes  usuafiy  deteriorate 
after  they  leave  the  care  of  their  instructor,  and  to  what  »-« 
tent  ?    You  will  ^ideavor  to  gain  a  personal  introduetioiLtOi 
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fteaf  mutes  who  have  left  school  a  number  of  years  sioce^ 
and  ascertain  to  what  extent  their  articulation  is  easy^ 
agreeable,  or  intelligible  to  strangers,  and  whether  any  who 
could  speak  passably  while  at  school,  have  discontinued 
speaking,  at  least  to  strangers,  after  leavii^  school 

(h)  You  will  also  endeavor  to  ascertain,  whether,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  utterance  of  a  deaf  mute  taught  to  articulate^ 
is  intelligible  to  each  person  in  a  mixed  company ;  whether 
he  can  read,  by  watching  the  motions  of  the  lips,  the  conver-^ 
MtioQs  of  thoAc  who  do  not  speak  directly  to  him,  and,  in 
abort,  whether  he  is  thus  restored  to  society  on  equal  or 
nearly  equal  terms,  with  regard  to  social  intercourse  ?  In 
connection  with  this  point,  you  will  inquire,  whether  those 
pupils  who  cannot  articulate  intelligibly,  can  read  readily  on 
the  lips,  and  to  what  extent  this  last  acquisition  is  practicable. 

(u)  At  what  distance,  and  in  what  d^ee  of  light,  can  words 
be  readiljr  distinguished  on  the  lips  ?  Can  this  be  done  to 
any  extent  from  a  side  view  of  the  face  ?  Can  deaf  mutes 
read  readily  on  the  lips  of  strangers  ?  Do  they  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish  each  word,  or  to  gather  the  sense  from  a  few  c^  the 
more  complete  words,  and  from  the  accompan3ring  gestures, 
and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  ?  Can  tihose  who  arti«^ 
culate  tolerably  well,  repeat  sentences  uttered  in  their  pre- 
sence as  readily  and  correctly  as  a  child  who  hears  would 
do,  the  degree  of  intelligence  being  the  same  ? 

(kJ)  At  what  age,  according  to  the  better  opinion  in  German 
Bchools,  should  deaf  mutes  who  are  to  be  taught  to  articulate^ 
be  sent  to  school  in  order  to  make  the  greatest  progress,  as 
well  in  articulation  as  in  other  necessary  studies  during  the 
usual  period  allowed  ?  How  much  earlier  is  this  age,  tfaao 
that  which  would  be  advantageous,  for  deaf  mutes  who  are  not 
to  be  taught  to  articulate,  to  begin  a  course  of  instruction  of 
the  same  length.  Which  class  of  pupils,  at  the  end  of  five, 
six,  or  seven  years  will  have  made  the  greatest  advances  ia 
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llie  acqttiahioa  of  knowledge,  and  in  fiidlity  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage! ^he  capacity  of  the  pupil  and  opportunities  of  iastruc- 
tion  being  the  same  ?  Will  those  who  have  been  taught  to 
articulate  and  read  on  the  hps,  after  they  leave  the  school, 
usually  make  greater  advances  in  acquiring  familiarity  with 
the  idioms  of  language,  than  those  do  who  rely  on  writing 
and  the  manual  alphabet  as  the  means  of  intercourse  with 
others  ?  On  this  and  similar  points  you  will  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  by  induction  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
examples. 

(/•)  You  will  make  a  distinction  between  those  schools 
which  teach  articulation  as  an  accomplishment^  and  those  which 
regard  it  as  essential,  and  not  only  as  an  emf,  but  a  means  of 
instruction.  It  is  understood  that  many  of  the  German 
schools  belong  to  this  latter  class.  Iii  comparing  these 
schools  with  those  which  rely  chiefly  on  the  language  of  signs 
as  the  means  of  instruction,  you  will  state  in  which  class  of 
fichools  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  pupils 
is  the  most  rapid,  and  in  which,  those  who  have  continued  five 
or  six  years,  are  the  best  informed  as  to  the  facts  in  sacred, 
civil  or  natural  history,  in  science,  in  the  social  and  political 
relations  of  man,  in  the  processes  of  the  arts,  manufactures, 
et  cetera^ 

(m.)  You  will  inquire  whether  pupils,  taught  to  articulate, 
do  subsequently  make  more  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
lao^fuage,  than  pupils  of  equal  standing  who  have  not  been 
taught  to  articulate ;  and  whether  the  former  appear  to  takp 
the  sense  of  written  or  printed  sentences  more  readily  ?  Are 
the  instances  of  thorough  skill  more  common  among  pupils  Qf 
articulating  schools,  than  among  those  of  schools  of  the  other 
dass  ?  Do  the  former  appear  to  derive  more  pleasure  or 
iostruction  from  the  perusal  of  ordinary  books  and  newspa- 
pers than  the  latter  ? 

(n.)   Shoukl  the  pupils  of  articulating  schools  continue 
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under  instraction  a  longer  time,  to  make  equal  acqniffldoiiffy 
(articulation  aside,)  with  the  pupils  of  the  other  class  of 
schools  ?  WiU  the  number  of  teachers  for  a  given  number 
of  pupils  be  larger  in  the  case  of  the  former  ?  WiH  the  sys- 
tem which  contemplates  teaching  articulation  in  all  cases, 
admit,  as  readily  as  the  system  which  relies  on  gestures, 
the  employment  of  deaf-mute  monitors  ?  And  from  the  con- 
sideration of  these  points,  what  will  be  the  comparative  ex- 
pense of  the  entire  course  of  instruction  for  a  single  pupil 
under  each  system,  other  things  being  equal  ? 

(o.)  In  the  case  of  those  schools  which  have  a  special  class 
in  articulation,  you  will  state  whether  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  members  of  this  class  is  more  expensive  than  for  the 
other  pupils ;  and  whether  their  attention  to  articulation 
interferes  with  their  receiving  instruction  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  which  is  provided  for  their  companions  ? 

(/>.)  You  will  inquire  what  is  the  effect  of  articulation  on 
the  health  and  physical  development  of  deaf  and  dumb  chil* 
dren ;  and  whether  there  is  any  perceptible  difference  of  ex- 
pression, pleasing  or  otherwise,  between  ptipils  taught  to 
articulate  and  those  who  converse  only  by  signs  and  writing  ? 

(9.)  In  all  the  schools  that  you  may  visit,  you  will  inquire 
what  provision  exists  for  the  moral  and  religious  instnicticm 
of  the  pupils ;  whether  prayers  are  held  morning  and  evening, 
and  divine  worship  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  if  so,  you  wiH  de- 
scribe the  mode  in  which  these  exercises  are  conducted.  You 
will  also  notice,  whether  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  or  otherwise, 
the  pupils  are  taught  the  peculiarities  of  any  system  of  faith, 
with  a  view  of  their  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  any 
one  sect  or  denomination. 

(r.)  Finally,  you  will  inquire,  in  what  language  articulation 

'  and  reading  on  the  lips  have  been  found  most  ready  for  the 

deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  what  the  most  difficult  ?     You  will 

state  what  the  principal  difficulties  are  in  different  languages, 


•  / 
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whether  in  the  number  of  silent  letters,  the  greater  number 
of  sounds  given  to  the  same  letter,  irregularities  of  orthogra^ 
phy,  capriciousness  of  accent,  the  prevalence  of  sounds  diffi* 
cult  of  utterance  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  nice  distinctions  in 
pronunciation,  etc.  eta  You  will  state  how  the  Engtisi) 
language  will  compare  in  these  respects  with  the  German, 
French,  and  other  European  languages. 

You  wiU  describe  the  various  processes  used  in  teaching 
articulation  in  difierent  schools,  and  designate  which  is  the 
most  successfiiL  You  will  also  inquire  what  tre^ti^eiion  sgrti* 
cuktion  are  reported  best  in  their  respective  languageSr 

You  are  hereby  authorised  on  behalf  of  this  Board,  to 

purchase  all  works  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  and  edu-^ 

cation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which  you  may  be  able  to  pro^ 

eure  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  which  are  not  aheady  in  the 

library  of  the  institution,  a  catalogue  of  which  i&  herewith 

fimushed  you,  and  you  will  endeavor  to  obtain  file^  of  the 

repottB  or  other  pubhcatioos  of  all  the  institutions  which  you 

may  visit,  and  to  engage  those  institutions  to  enter  into  i^ 

regular  correspondence  with  our  own,  for  the  exchange  of 

reports  and  oUier  documents,  as  well  as  for  the  mutual  inters 

change  by  letter^  of  views,  discoveries^  and  th^  results  of 

ejperience. 

HARVEY  PBINDLB  PEET, 

PrmcipcU  of  the  NeuhYork  InsHMhnfa^ 
thf  Iwtructkn  ofihDeafqmd  Ihmb, 


REPORT 

or  TBI 

EEV,  GEORGE   E.DAY, 

OK  THK   IirmTUTIOMS  FOR  THE    INSTRUCTIOW  OF  THE   DBAV 
AND  DUMB  IS  CEKTRAL   4J?D  WB8TERN   EUROPE. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-York  InstiMian  for 

the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Gehtlem^n — 

After  having  received  my  ofScial  instructions,  and 
learned  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Board  still  further,  in 
respect  to  the  leading  objects  to  be  secured  by  my  visit  to  the 
European  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  repeated  inter- 
views with  the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  I  sailed  from  New- 
York,  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  of 
twenty  days,  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  23d ;  visited  several 
of  the  English  schools,  and  then  passed  over  to  Paris,  which 
has  long  been  a  kind  of  center  of  information  in  respect  to 
deaf-mute  education.  Having  there  learned  what  are  repute 
ed  to  be  the  best  schools  in  which  the  German  language  is 
taught,  I  directed  my  course  accordingly,  and  visited  schools 
of  minor  importance,  only  for  the  most  part  as  they  came  in 
my  route,  or  for  the  sake  of  testing  particular  points  by  wider 
observation.  With  this  general  plan  in  view,  the  schools 
and  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  I  have  visited,  have 
been  those  at  Richen  (near  Bale,)  and  Zurich^  in  northern 
Switzerland ;  Tubingen  and  Gmund^  in  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 
temburg ;  Pfortzheim^  in  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Baden ;  the 
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firee  eitieB,  Fretnkfwt  on  the  Maine,  Bremen  and  Hamhirg ; 
Cologne^  Miinsier^  Halberstadt^  Hallcj  Weissenfels,  ^r/ur/,  and 
BerUn,  in  Prussia ;  Leipzigy  and  Dresden^  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxcmj;  Weimar  and  Eisenach  in  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Wei- 
mar; and  the  city  ofBrtammcL 

As  the  delegate  of  the  Board,  I  have  eveiy  where  been 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  have  had  every  faci** 
lity  extended  to  me  for  pursuing  my  inquiries ;  and  I  desire, 
through  you,  to  express  to  the  directors,  principals  and 
teachers  of  the  foreign  schools^  especially  in  Germany,  my 
acknowledgments,  for  their  frank  and  cordial  reception  and 
uniformly  friendly  attentions.  To  Mr.  Reich,  the  experienced 
and  estimable  Principal  of  the  Institution  at  Leipzig,  I  feel 
especially  indebted  for  the  use  of  his  choice  and  valuable 
library. 

The  overtures  of  the  Board,  for  a  mutual  exchange  of 
reports,  have  been  met  with  the  greatest  readiness,  and 
although  many  of  the  German  Institutions  issue  their  reports 
irreguho'ly,  an  arrangement  has  been  effected,  by  which  in 
future,  we  may  hope  to  keep  ourselves  well  acquainted  with 
the  condition  and  progress  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  in  that 
land  of  restless  mental  activity. 

In  accordance  with  my  instructions  also,  I  have  made  a 
collection  of  all  the  works  on  the  science  and  practice  of 
deaf-mute  instruction,  not  already  in  the  library  of  the  insti- 
tution, so  &r  as  they  could  be  procured  A  list  of  these  will 
hereafter  be  forwarded. 

Accurate  statistical  information  of  the  kind  required  by 
the  Board,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  but  difficult  to  be 
procured  except  by  single  items,  and  generaUy  on  the  spot 
Such  as  I  could  collect,  I  have  placed  in  the  form  of  tables 
with  accompanying  notes.  These  will  be  found,  in  the 
appendix. 

In  several  of  the  foreign  schools,  but  more  particularly  out 
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of  them,  efforts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  hearing  of  tho 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  unhappily  with  no  success.  In  Europe, 
the  universal  opinion  is,  that  no  good  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  that  true  philan- 
thropy will  exert  itself  rather  to  instruct  and  educate  these 
unfortunate  children,  than  by  processes  often  cruel,  and 
always  painful,  to  seek  to  recover  a  sense  hopelessly  lost 
The  history  of  these  experiments,  may  be  given  hereafter. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  English  schools,  it  was  unfortunately  the  Midsum- 
mer vacation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  I  was  therefore 
unable  to  make  such  investigations  as  would  be  desirable. 
I  had  interviews,  however,  with  directors  and  teachers,  in 
some  cases  accompanied  with  minute  explanations  in  con- 
nection with  the  exercises  of  pupils,  and  feel  justified  in  mak- 
ing the  following  observations. 

The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain,  are 
supported  by  private  subscriptions,  and  the  tuition  received 
for  pupils  from  opulent  families.  Partly  from  this  latter 
circumstance,  and  partly  from  the  marked  distinction  existing 
between  different  ranks  of  society,  arises  a  pecuUarity  which 
affects  a  visitor  unpleasantly^  and  of  which  a  German  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  had  lately  visited  England,  spoke 
to  me  in  conversation,  in  terms  of  the  strongest  disapproval. 
It  is  the  custom,  of  treating  the  pay-pupils,  as  they  are  called, 
better  than  those  who  are  supported  by  charity.  Not  onfy 
but  of  school  do  they  have  separate  acqommodations,  sit  in 
a  separate  room,  &c.,  but  even  in  the  school  itself^  in  some 
cases  at  least,  they  occupy  separate  seats.  The  effect  of 
this  distinction,  it  would  seem,  coUld  only  be  unfavorable  to 
both  classes  of  pupils,  besides  effectual^  destroying  those 
influences,  whidi  result  from  regarding  and  treating  aU  the 
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members  of  such  an  institution,  as  members  of  one  great- 
family. 

Very  little,  at  present,  is  written  or  published  in  England,. 
on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  The  only  writer  of 
any  prominence  is  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  Principal  of  the  Insti- 
tcitiou  at  Doncaster,  who  has  published,  within  a  few  years, 
occasional  articles,  and  also  the  firat  part  of  an  elementary 
practical  treatise.  In  these  articles,  he  has  quoted  largely 
from  the  reports  of  the  New- York  Institution,  and  justly 
observes,  that  they  rank  among  the  ablest  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  English  language. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  the  English  schools,  or  at 
leant  those  which  I  visited,  is,  in  several  respects,  different 
from  what  prevails  among  us,  or  is  found  in  France  and 
Grermany.  The  pupils  are  all  seated  at  writing  desks  in  a 
single  room,  which  is  hung  round  with  engravings  or  paintings^ 
some  of  th^n  very  elegant  The  lesson  is  written  on  one 
or  more  large  black  boards,  according  to  the  number  of 
classes,  by  the  teacher  or  teachers,  and  the  pupils  are  required 
to  commit  it  to  memory.  This  is  done,  in  a  measure,  by 
means  of  the  two-handed  manual  alphabet,  which  is  wholly 
confined,  I  beUeve,  to  the  British  schools.  So  far  as  I  could 
leaxn,  Uiere  is  veiy  little  writing  from  dictation  through 
pantomimic  signs.  Independent  compositions  of  their  own, 
are  rather  written  by  the  pupils  from  the  engravings  and 
paintings  which  ornament  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  A 
composition  of  this  kind  which  I  saw,  and  which  the  teacher 
seemed  to  consider  about  on  an  average  with  these  produc- 
tions, was  little  better  than  a  jumble  of  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  cottkl  be  deciphered  (mly  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  parts  of  a  sentence  arise  in  their  minds.  The 
teacher  transposed  the  order  of  the  words,  correcting  what 
was  wrong,  and  erasing  what  was  redundant,  and  then  gave 
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it  to  the  pup3  to  copy  off,  and  commit  to  memory,  remarking 
at  the  same  time  that  this  was  his  usual  method,  and  tiiat  in 
this  way  the  pupil,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  learn  to 
write  correctly.  The  same  process  was  also  described  to 
me  at  another  school  as  customary  there. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Great 
Britain,  and  even  so  late  as  within  thirty  years,  the  teaching 
of  articulation  formed  an  important  part  of  the  course* 
Gradually,  however,  it  has  sunk  in  estimation,  till  now  in  no 
English  school,  virith  a  single  exception,  is  it  generally  taught. 
A  few,  here  and  there,  are  instructed,  but  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  system  of  instruction,  it  no  longer,  in  these  institutions, 
exists.  In  one  of  the  schools  in  which  the  teacher  is  desirous 
of  giving  it  a  wider  extension,  the  directors,  I  was  informed 
on  good  authority,  do  not  deem  its  advantages  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  loss  of  time,  and  look  upon  the  results 
thus  far  obtained  as  exceedingly  trifling.  Even  in  the  London 
Institution,  where  articulation  is  professedly  taught,  the 
Principal  assured  me  that  the  object  in  view  is  by  no  means 
to  teach  all  the  scholars  to  speak,  but  only  to  understand  by 
the  motion  of  the  lips  what  is  said  by  others.*  According 
to  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  who  had  been  ten  years 
connected  with  that  institution,  not  one-fourth  can  be  tau^t 
to  speak.  That  such  should  have  been  the  history  of  articu* 
lation  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  wiU  not 

*  If  the  degree  of  succeM  obtained  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
read  upon  the  lipSi  may  be  judged  of  from  the  progress  of  the  most  in- 
telligent deaf  mute  I  have  ever  seen,  a  pupil  of  the  London  Institution^ 
more  than  nine  years  under  instrucdon,  afterwards  himself  an  instructor, 
end  enjoying  the  additional  advantage  of  having  a  sitter  y/tho  has  takea 
uwearied  paina  in  talking  with  him»  il  can  not,  in  pcdinarjr  oases,  be 
very  great.  In  conversing  with  him,  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  resort 
to  writing,  or  spelling  on  the  fingers.  Indeed,  without  some  such 
resource,  conversation,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  would  have  been 

• 

impracticable. 
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appear  singukur  to  those  to  whom  the  great  and  peculiar 
olwtacles  to  be  encountered  in  teaching  the  pronunciation 
of  our  language  are  fiuniliar. 

It  is  quite  conunon,  if  not  universal,  to  take  the  pupils  on 
the  Sabbath  to  church.  In  Manchester,  where  a  church 
edifice  forms  the  body  of  the  building,  and  the  two  wings 
are  occi^ied  by  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  respectively^ 
the  former  sit  in  one  gallery  and  the  latter  facing  th^n  in 
the  other,  the  omgregation  from  the  neighborhood  occupyii^ 
Ibe  seats  below.  Such  a  weekly  exhibition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  may  have  the  advantage  of  reminding  the  communis 
of  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate  upon  their  charity,  and  thus 
rendering  them  more  liberal,  but  in  recoct  to  their  religious 
instruction  very  little  can  be  said  in  its  &vor.  The  religious 
service  afterwards  hekl  exclusively  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
is  conducted,  as  with  us,  in  the  language  of  signs.  The  pupils 
are  sedulousty  taught  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creeds  of  tha 
church  of  England,  and  the  more  important  parts  of  rdigioua 
truth,  and  are  then  confirmed. 

In  August,  1841,  a  society  was  fi)rmed  at  London  for  the 
purpose  of  ^'  providing  em{do]rment,  relief,  and  religious  in^^ 
struction  for  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb.''  According  to  the 
best  autiienticated  census,  the  number  of  this  unfortunate  class 
in  London  is  estimated  at  two  thousand  The  grand  object 
of  the  society  is  to  provide  deaf  and  dumb  youth,  on  their 
quitting  the  place  of  their  early  instruction,  with  a  trade,  by 
which  they  shall  be  qualified  to  earn  the  means  of  subsistence^ 
and  also  during  this  time  and  afterwards  to  fiumish  them  with 
religious  instruction.  For  this  latter  purpose,  rehgious 
services  are  held  in  the  language  of  signs  twice  every  Sab* 
bath;  besides  which,  there  is  a  meeting  for  prayer  and 
religious  instruction  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings. 
The  society  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  Matthao  R.  Bums^  a  deaf  mute  of  uncommcm  intelligence 
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who  was  employed  for  several  years  as  teacher  in  the  school 
at  Aberdeen,  and  who  appears  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  religious  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Thus  far  the 
undertaking  has  succeeded  well.  The  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
metropolis  appear  to  take  pleasure  in  attending  religious 
services,  so  much  better  adapted  to  their  wants  than  the 
services  of  the  ordinary  places  of  public  worship,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  this  way  much  good  will  be  aecomplished* 
The  room  in  which  religious  services  hare  been  held,  would 
contain  only  sixty  or  seven^  persons;  lately,  however, 
another  house  has  been  procured,  by  which  a  larger  number 
can  be  reached 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  AT  PARIS. 

From  London  I  passed  over  to  Paris,  in  order  to  visit  the 
school  made  celebrated  by  the  labors  of  De  PEpee  and  Sicard, 
and  the  long  continued  efforts  of  thehr  successors  to  perfect 
the  art  of  deaf-mute  education^  Here  I  had  repeated  inter* 
views  with  Pro£  Vaisse,  formerly  for  some  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Board,  and  now  one  of  the  most  eminent  in- 
structors in  that  Institutioa.  To  him,  and  to  ProC  Morel, 
the  intelligent  editor  of  the  two  last  Paris  Circulars  and  of 
the  ^^Annales  de  Pedncation  des  Sourdis-Muets  et  des 
Aveugles,''(i)  I  acknowledge  myself  much  indebted  for  the 
valuable  hints  they  threw  out^  as  well  as  for  their  advice  and 
assistance. 

Witiiin  a  few  years,  the  Institution  at  Paris  has  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Degermido  and  liard*.  The 
former,  as  an  author,  is  chiefly  known  to  the  pid>lic  by 


(1)  This  is  a  periodical  of  moderate  aize,  issued  quarterly  at  eight 
francs  per  annum,  and  contains  the  latest  information,  both  on  the  in- 
itruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
be  sustained. 
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^  History  of  Philosophy,"  and  his  work  on  "  Self-Education.'* 
His  profound,  comprehensive  and  candid  work,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,(2)  however, 
is  superior  to  both,  lifter  having  been  for  many  years,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  council  of  administration  of  the 
Paris  school,  he  died  in  November,  1843,  at  the  age  of  72- 
Itard,(3)  the  learned  and  distinguished  physician  of  the 
Institution,  rendered  service  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
.cation  in  another  way.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  medical 
science,  and  placed  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
both  for  instituting  experiments  and  judging  of  theif  results, 
he  devoted  himself  during  a  long  Ufe,  almost  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  deafoess,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  its 
causes  and  the  means  of  its  removal.  To  accomplish  the 
latter  result,  he  left  no  means  which  science  or  ii^enuity 
could  suggest,  untried.  Before  his  death,  in  July,  1839,  he 
abandoned,  in  complete  discouragement,  all  further  attempts, 
and  expressed  the  firm  conviction  that  they  were  utterly 
useless.  **  Medical  means,"  said  he,  ^'  have  no  effect  on  the 
dead ;  and,  to  me,  it  is  certain  that  the  ear  in  the  deaf  mute 
is  DEAD :  science  can  do  nothing  further."(4) 

In  view  of  his  long  continued,  varied  and  patient  experi- 
ments, in  connection  with  the  large  number  of  subjects  on 
which  they  were  employed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
they  have  furnished,  in  advance,  the  most  solid  refutation  of 
empirical  pretensions,  and  enabled  us  with  confidence  to 

(2)  Entitled,  De  I'education  des  Sonrds-muets  de  naissaace,  9  Vols. 
Bto.  Paris,  1827. 

(3)  Hia  moat  importaiit  work,  wbkli  has  been  translated  into  Gannan, 
ia  entitled,  Trait^  des  Maladies  de  FOreille  et  de  TAudition.  8  Volss 
8to.  Paris,  1821.  Besides  this,  he  published  several  smaller  works  of 
great  value. 

(4)  Puybonnieux  (J.  B.)  La  Parole  enseign^e  aux  Sonrds-muets,  etc 
p.  35. 
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point  the  deaf  mute  to  the  mstmetar  for  relief,  instead  (^  ibe 
surgeon  or  physician.  The  history  of  these  experiments 
will  be  found  in  his  works.  At  his  death,  he  left  a  legacy  to 
the  Institution,  providing  for  the  instruction  of  ten  of  the 
most  promising  pupils,  to  be  selected  each  year,  for  a  further 
course  of  three  years.  This  class,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few,  supported  by  their  friends'  beyond  the  usual  term  ol 
instruction,  is  placed  under  the  particular  chaise  of  Pro£ 
JVloreL  In  1838,  M.  De  Lanneau,  one  of  the  Mayors  of 
Paris,  succeeded  M.  Ordinaire,  who  resigned  the  office  of 
Director.  The  present  Director  takes  no  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  classes. 

As  I  reached  the  Institution  in  rue  St  Jacques  at  ten 
o'clock}  the  drum  was  beating  for  the  commencement  of 
achooL  The  gaining  of  admittance,  however,  was  no  easy 
task.  A  formidable  list  of  instructions  and  prohibitions  for 
teachers,  scholars  and  strangers,  is  posted  up  against  the 
wall,  and  the  entrance  is  guarded  with  a  miUtary-monastic 
rigor,  which  stands  in  singular,  and  rather  unpleasant  contrast 
with  the  freedom  of  admittance  common  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  On  seeing  the  Directpr,  however,  he 
immediately  gave  me  a  written  permission  to  visit  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  male  department,  at  my  leisure.  The 
female  pupils  are  taught  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building, 
by  teachers  of  their  own  sex.  In  this  respect,  the  school  at 
Fans  differs  from  many,  if  not  most  similar  estabUshments 
in  France.  Generally  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
exclusively  for  one  sex,  and  are  taught  by  members  of  some 
religious  order  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  to  Paris,  four  young  men,  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  belonging  to  the  religious  corporation,  ^*  brethren 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,''  and  dressed  in  long  black  gowns, 
broad  brinmied  hats,  and  white  bands,  were  attending  the 
classes,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  instructors  in  the  south 
of  France. 
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In  the  male  department,  there  were  one  hundred  and  iSfteen 
papild,  divided  into  six  classes.  As  I  passed  from  class  to 
class,  and  noticed  the  processes  of  instruction,  and  the  results 
realized,  I  did  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Gallaudet,  at  the  establish- 
ment of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America,  gave  the  preference 
to  the  French  method.  Were  the  question  to  be  opened 
anew,  he  would  probably  make  the  same  selection  again. 
There  are  evidences  of  progress,  of  real  solid  attainment, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  the  school  at  Paris,  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  superior,  if  indeed  any  thing  equal  to  it,  in  my 
visits  to  other  schools. 

With  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  at  Paris,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  speak  in  detail,  since,  in  all  important  re- 
spects, it  is  already  known  to  American  instructors.  For 
the  information  of  others,  however,  it  may  be  said  in  a  word, 
that  it  aims  to  put  the  pupil  thoroughly  into  possession  of 
written  language,  dividing  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
grammatical  construction  of  sentences,  the  meaning  of  words, 
&c.,  and  proceeding,  step  by  step,  from  the  simplest  elements, 
till  all  are  surmounted.  As  the  means  of  communication  and 
explanation,  it  employs  at  first  the  natural  pantomime  of  the 
pupils  themselves,  and  afterwards  combines  with  it  the  written 
language  aLready  learned,  making  constant  use  of  questions 
and  answers,  and  all  the  means  by  which  the  pupils  may 
become  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  country,  both  under 
its  written  and  printed  form. 

Within  a  short  time,  instrtiction  in  articulation,'  has,  to  a 
limited  extent  been  introduced.  It  is  not  supposed  that  this 
would  be  advisable  for  all,  or  even  for  the  larger  number, 
but  only  perhaps  for  a  part,  who  still  retain  some  degree  of 
hearing,  or  have  once  learned  to  talk,  or  otherwise  are  pe- 
jculiarly  promising  candidates  for  such  a  course.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  male  pujHls,  a  cla»9  of  twenty-nine  receive 
instruction  in  articulation,  an  hour  a  day.  These  are  divided 
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into  two  SQCtioiis,  the  elder  of  which  had  been  under  instmc- 
tion  not  far  from  a  year.  The  younger  division  of  fifteen, 
had  so  far  failed  to  encourage  expectations  of  their  future 
progress,  that  the  attempt  with  eight  of  them  was  about  to 
be  abandoned.  Of  course,  in  respect  to  the  other,  it  is  too 
early  to  speak  of  the  results.  The  instructor,  a  gentleman 
who  has  thoroughly  studied  the  whole  subject,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  best  modes  of  instruction  in  articulation,  remarked 
with  equal  good  sense  and  modestyr,  that  all  that  could  be 
said  at  present  is,  that  the  most  promising  might  be  able  at 
least  to  make  themselves  understood.  At  the  same  time,  he 
observed,  that  much  depended  on  having  the  pnpjl  w^  dis- 
posed, that  this  kind  of  instruction  was  pecuharly  laborious, 
especially  when  the  subjects  were  beginners ;  that  on  account 
of  the  continual  necessity  of  individual  instruction,  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  consumed ;  and  that  the  French,  as  well  as 
the  English  language,  on  account  of  its  irr^ular  orthography 
in  respect  to  pronunciation,  interposed  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  success.  Unfortunately,  he  has  too  many  scholars ; 
but  aside  from  this,  all  that  skill  and  experience  can  do  will 
be  accomplished,  and  the  results  may  be  justly  looked  for 
with  great  interest 

There  are  also  a  few  other  schools  in  France,  as  for  in- 
stance, those  in  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Nancy,  in  which 
instruction  in  articulation  is  given  to  those  who,  it  is  sujv 
posed,  can  derive  profit  fiom  it  Thus  £aur,  however,  it  can 
be  considered  only  as  an  experiment  M.  Pirpux,  of  Nancy, 
one  of  the  most  eminont  instructors  in  France,  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Paris,  informed  me  that  of  his 
seventy  pupils,  he  was  attemptii^  to  teach  eleven  to  articu* 
late.  To  teach  the  others,  to  judge  firom  his  own  expe- 
rience, would  require  too  much  time  and  labor. 

To  return  to  the  Institution  at  Paris.  In  every  school* 
room,  a  card  is  su^p^ded  against  the  wall,  containing  two 
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Tery  short  printed  forms  of  prayer,  one  designed  to  be  re- 
peated by  one  of  the  class,  in  the  langaage  of  signs,  before 
school,  the  other  at  its  close.  On  one  of  these  occasions  at 
which  I  was  present,  the  memory  of  the  scholar  failed  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  prayer,  and  the  card  was  obliged  to  bo 
brought  to  him  to  help  him  through.  The  chapel  of  the  In- 
stitution is  a  neat  httle  room,  presenting  with  its  altar,  cru- 
cifix, wax  candles,  &c.,  the  usual  appearance  of  a  Roman 
CathoUc  house  of  worship.  On  the  Sabbath,  mass  is  held 
in  the  morning,  and  vespers  in  the  afternoon.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  general  l^ystem  of  keeping  the  two  departments 
of  the  Institution  entirely  distinct,  the  females  occupy  the 
gallery  opposite  the  altar,  while  thd  males  sit  below. 

The  imdes  at  present  taught  in  the  Paris  Institution,  are 
those  of  tailoring,  shoe-making,  blacksmithing,  carpentering, 
turning,  and  fithographing.  In  addition  to  this,  aB  the  pu<<* 
pils  are  instructed  in  drawing,  three  hours  a  week,  and  <m 
the  whde  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  pupils,  taken  as  a 
body,  are  well  prepared  for  the  duties  of  hfe. 

In  bidding  fiarewell  to  this  venerable  Institution,  the  oldest 
in  the  world,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recall  to  mind  the  vast 
change  in  the  prospects  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  since  nearly 
ninety  years  ago,  the  Abbe  de  ?£p4e  commenced  his  bene- 
volent undertaking.  Instead  of  thar  being  doomed  to  live 
and  die  in  mental  darkness,  provision  more  or  less  ample^  is 
now  made  in  every  country  in  the  civilized  workl  for  their 
education.  More  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  institutions 
and  schools  are  devoted  to  their  instruction.  In  Denmark, 
New-Yoric,  and  scnne  of  the  other  States  of  the  American 
Union,  an  enlaiged  philantibropy  has  fumisdied  the  means  of 
education,  at  the  public  expense,  for  each  deaf  mute,  and 
reflected  a  lustre  on  their  legislation,  which  victories  and 
conquests  can  never  confer*  The  barrier  standing  for  so 
many  ages  between  the  deaf  mataand  his  more,  lavored 
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fellow  BMB,  18  brokffli  dowiu  He,  who  was  ooee  a  mofal 
outcast,  is  now,  by  means  of  instruction  in  language,  united 
with  his  race  in  the  fellowship  of  knowledge  and  hope. 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  die  Board,  my 
attention  has  been  principally  devoted  to  the  German  schools, 
and  it  will  be  with  respect  to  them,  therefore,  that  the  present 
report  will  be  chiefly  occupied.    Within  the  last  fifteen  yean 
a  greatly  increased  interest  has  been  felt  in  Germany  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  many  institutions,  both 
pu|>tic  and  private,  have  been  established.    The  number  at 
present,  exclusive  of  those  in  Austria,  where  a  different 
Bystem  of  instruction  prevails,  is,  according  t6  the  latest 
information,  sixty,  with  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
pupils  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  teachers.    From  the 
&ilure  of  statistical  data  in  some  cases,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  number.of  teachers  and  pupils  is  somewhat 
larger.    Of  these  institutions,  some  are  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  others  by  benevolent  associations,  and 
others  still  are  mere  private  establishments.    Generally,  in 
conqparison  with  American  institutions,  th^  are  very  small 
This  arises  partly  firom  the  ambition  of  each  State  in  Ger* 
many  to  have  its  own  institution,  and  partly  from  an  un- 
willingness or  inability  to  provide  for  the  educaticm  of  all  its 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  leaves  room  for  private  establishments. 
The  consequences  of  this  multiplication  of  small  schools  are 
far  firmn  beneficial    The  benefits  of  a  judicious  classificatifxi 
of  scholars  according  to  their  attainments  are  lost,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  distracted,  and  his  instruction  becomes 
miscellaneous  and  scattered.    The  matter  becomes  stifl 
worse  when  the  blind,  and  even  cretins  and  idiots,  are  absurd^ 
thrown  into  the  saoie  school,  as  is  done  at  Weimar  and 
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Eiseiiach.(i)  Since  ykiting  tiiese  smafi  German  {schools,  and 
otMserring  the  serious  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor, 
I  have  been  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy,  adopted  by  the  State  <rf  New- York,  of  sustaimng  one 
large  institution  in  preference  to  several  small  ones. 

There  are  also  three  classes  of  schools  of  a  peculiar  kind 
which  demand  a  passioig  notice. 

1.  Schools  de$^^ned/ar  tks  education  of  the  deaf  and  dmA 
in  comwctian  wiih  tite  blind  The  number  of  these  institutions 
is  smally  and  they  exists  as  both  directors  and  teachers  were 
forward  to  asiKure  me,  only  in  cases  where  economical  con* 
aiderations  rwder  it  necessaiy«  It  may  well  be  doubted^ 
however,  whether  even  in  States  so  poor  and  small  as  some 
in  €rerniaay,  this  is  wise  economy.    It  is  evident  at  a  glance, 

(1)  The  education  of  idiots,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  beginning  to 
attract  considerable  attention  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  seems  to  be 
Kttended  witb  some  success.  Mr.  Saegert,  director  of  the  institution  for 
dbedeaf  aad  dumb  at  Berlin,  has  jast  presented  a  memorial  to  the  govenu 
meat  an  tho  subject,  whieh  will  shortly  be  published,  reoommendiBg  the 
establishment  of  an  asylum  for  these  unfortunate  beings.  He  states  that 
since  last  April,  he  has  taken  under  his  own  care  twelye  children,  so 
hnbecile  that  they  could  neither  talk  nor  even  feed  themselves,  and  by  a 
diligent  cultivation  of  their  five  senses,  has  attained  the  following  resulu^ 
vis :  Four  have  learned  to  speak,  read,  and  write,  to  move  freely  and 
act  like 'human  beings,  who  eight  months  ago  were  unable  to  help  them- 
selves;  two  speak  like  ather  children,  but  cannot  read  or  write;  six 
are  now  learning  to  talk.  His  aim  is  to  awaken  the  mental  faculties  of 
the  idiotic,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  can  be  placed  under  instruction  like 
other  children.  It  is  his  own  private  undertaking,  and  has  no  proper 
connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  at  the  same  time, 
die  habit  of  penetrating  to  the  simplest  elements,  neeessary  to  a  snccessfbr 
teadbo:  of  deaf  mutes,  would  always  give  him  a  gx#at  advantage  in  this 
kind  of  instruction.  Several  of  the  German  teachers,  I  found,  were, 
making  the  experiment.  Mr.  Reich,  of  Leipzig,  has,  more  judiciously, 
recommended  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  die  government  of  Saxony. 
The  results  already  realized  can  hardly  fail  to  shed  light  on  some  inter- 
eating  queitions  in  mental  science* 
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that  thete  is  no  natural  connection  between  the  insbvctioa 
of  these  two  unfortunate  classes.  The  great  aim  of  the  in* 
Btruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  put  them  into  possession 
of  the  ordinary  language  of  society.  This  the  Wind  already 
hare,  and  they  only  need,  through  this,  to  be  made  ac<piainted 
with  other  knowledge.  In  respect  to  language,  therefore, 
the  blind  commence  their  education  exactly  where  the  deaf 
and  dumb  leave  off,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  teach  them 
in  tiie  same  class.  The  Board  will  not  b«  surprised,  diere- 
fore,  to  leani  that  in  the  few  schools  of  this  description  there 
are  two  entirely  distinct  departments,  and  that  \he  only  point 
of  union  between  the  deaf  mutes  and  the  blind  19,  that  they 
sleep  under  the  same  roof,  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  principal.  In  the  hours  of 
recreation  and  labor,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  classes.  The  blind  find  it  much 
easier  to  converse  with  each  other  than  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  aUe 
to  converse  more  rapidly  and  pleasantly  with  each  otiier 
than  with  the  blind.  I  was  told,  also,  that  the  blind,  being 
so  much  in  advance  of  their  deaf-mute  companions  in  mis- 
fortune, are  apt  to  look  down  upon  them  as  children,  while 
the  latter,  in  return,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  receive  all 
their  ideas  through  the  medium  of  seeing,  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  blind,  with  their  sightless  eyes,  and  often 
averted  countenances,  are  inferior  to  other  men,  and  have 
only  a  partial  understanding  of  what  is  said  to  themi 

So  trifling,  indeed,  is  the  advantage  gained,  and  so  em* 
barrassing  the  distraction  occasioned  by  the  union  of  two 
sorts  of  schools,  having  different  objects  and  processes,  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  such  schools  made  no  scruples  in 
firankly  confessing  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  greatly 
prefer  a  separation.  On  this  point,  the  experience  of  Dr* 
Jaeger,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Institution  of  this 
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kind  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  whose  authority  in 
Crennany  is  justly  very  high,  is  decisive.  At  first,  he  was 
strongty  in  favor  of  the  union  of  such  schools.  The  practical 
working  of  the  plan,  however,  completely  reversed  his  opinion, 
and  at  present,  both  in  conversation  and  publicly,  with  rare 
magnanimity,  he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  formerly  been 
in  error.  In  a  communication  to  the  ADgemeine  Schul* 
zeitung,  for  1834,  No.  72,  he  has  recorded  his  deliberate 
conviction,  the  fruit  of  many  years*  experience,  that  "  such 
a  union  of  schools  should  never  be  made,  except  when  the 
want  of  adequate  pecuniary  means  renders  it  indispensably 
necessary." 

What  are  the  objections,  which  experience  shows  to  exist, 
to  this  forced  connection  of  entirely  dissimilar  institutions,  I 
learned  more  fully  from  two  gentlemen,  one  in  England,  the 
other  in  Germany,  both  of  whom  had  been  principals  of 
school?-  of  this  description.  They  both  agreed,  that  some  of 
the  b&nd  brought  with  them,  not  only  an  acquaintance  with 
the  vices  of  society,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  vicious  languagei 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  otherwise  never  have  learned, 
and  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  guard  effectually  against 
this  demoralizing  influence.  They  both  express  themselves, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  against  the  union  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  same  institutions,  as  impolitic  and 
unwise,  of  no  advantage  to  the  instruction  of  the  latter,  and 
subjecting  their  morals  to  certain  danger. 

2.  Schools  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  dectfand 
dumb  along  wiih  children  in  possession  of  all  their  senses.  The 
feasibility  and  expediency  of  such  a  union  was  suggested  and 
insisted  on,  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  Arrowsmith  in  England. 
In  Germany,  where  every  theory  is  sinre  to  find  supporters, 
a  suggestion  like  this  could  not  escape  unnoticed.  It  found 
an  advocate  in  Gmser^  a  distinguished  Bavarian  writer  on 
Gonunon  school  education,  whose  work  on  the  subject,  abready 
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in  the  library  of  the  Institotion,  only  deaioii8tnte8,«8  JaegBac 
remarks,  that  the  greatest  abihties  casDot  supply  the  want 
of  experience.  As  would  naturally  be  exjpectedy  it  sounds 
better  in  theory  than  it  proves  to  be  in  practice*  The  deaf 
and  dumb  set  out  in  their  education,  from  a  point  so  entirely 
different  from  children  in  the  possession  of  all  their  senses,  that 
the  attempt  to  teach  them  in  the  same  class,  or  even  in  the 
same  school,  is  found  to  be  attended  with  decided  disadvan-^ 
tages  for  both.  In  the  school  at  Bayreuth,  under  Graser's 
superintendence,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  visitor, 
there  were  four  deaf  mutes.  In  order  to  receive  instruction 
with  the  other  children,  however,  even  in  the  most  elementarj 
branches,  two  years  of  separate  preparatory  instruction  were 
necessary  in  the  first  place,  and  then  two  hours  in  addition 
daily,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  they  were  taught 
with  the  other  scholars  only  in  a  few  mechanical  exercises^ 
arithmetic,  writing  and  copying  from  dictation.(i)  Mr.Grone- 
wald,  of  Cologne,  found,  in  his  visit  there,  no  better  results^ 
An  experiment  of  the  same  kind  has  also  been  made  at 
Weissenfels.  Two  of  the  pupils,  after  having  been  under 
instruction  a  couple  of  years,  were  placed  in  the  elementary 
school  for  hearing  children  connected  with  the  Teachers' 
Seminary.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  it  was  found,^^/,  that 
the  deaf  mutes  were  discont^ited  and  anxious  to  return  to 
the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  secondly^  that  they  were 
a  burden  to  the  teacher,  and  consumed  time  which  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  the  other  scholars ;  and,  tkkdly^  that  the  deaf 
mutes  themselves  had  made  less  progress  than  the  class  they 
had  left  two  years  before.  The  experiment  has  also  been 
tried  in  other  places  with  no  better  results,  and  the  convic- 
tion is  now  general,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  be  edu- 

(1)  Paoken ;  Dio  Taubftummeii-Anatakui  ScUetwig  in  Jahre  1S39^ 
p.  17. 
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€»ted  in  schools  and  institutions  designed  especially  for 
theni.(i) 

3.  There  is  another  class  of  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  in 
some  of  the  German  States,  especially  in  Prussia,  connected 
toith  seminaries  far  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools.  According  to  the  census  of  1834,  there  were  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  deaf  mutes  in  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  of  whom  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  were  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, 
and  yet  only  about  four  hundred  were  under  instruction. 
Such  enormous  sums  are  expended  by  Prussia  in  maintaining 
her  fortresses,  and  generally  her  immense  military  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  in  repairing  old  cathedrals,  that  the  means 
of  educating  her  deaf  and  dumb  are  wanting.  In  order  to 
make  some  provision  for  them,  however,  the  government  has 
been  engaged  since  1829,  in  attempting  to  popularize  deaf- 
mute  instruction.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  to  the  young  men  in  the  Teachers'  Seminaries,  and 
the  opportunity  of  a  little  practice  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  they  might  be  able  to  educate  the  deaf  mutes 
in  their  own  vicinity,  when  engaged  as  school  teachers,  or 
at  least  do  much  to  prepare  them  for  an  institution,  while 
the  knowledge  they  thus  acquired,  would,  also,  be  of  service 
in  the  instruction  of  hearing  children.  It  will  be  instantly 
seen  that  this,  in  its  main  features,  was  only  a  modification 
of  eraser's  plan.  It  overlooked  two  important  facts ;  Jirsty 
that  a  long  time  is  required  to  form  an  accomplished  teacher" 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and,  secondly j  that  in  order  to  succeed, 
his  whole  attention  must  be  devoted  to  the  subject  before 
him.  There  have  not  been  wanting  persons,  who,  from  the* 
first,  saw  that  the  plan  was  open  to  serious  objections.    They 

(1)  See  Jaeger;  Anleitung,  &c.,  Vol.  Ist,  (2d  Ed.)  p.  52;  where  the 
tabject  is  diflcttsied. 
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observed  that  the  young  men  in  the  Teachers*  Seminaries 
were  ah*eady  overburdened  with  studies,  and  that  a  faithful 
teacher  of  a  common  school  had  enough  to  do,  properly  to 
instruct  his  hearing  scholars,  without  being  loaded  with  the 
additional  responsibility  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.(i) 

In  Denmark,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  was 
abandoned  several  years  since.(2)  In  Prussia,  also,  it  has 
proved  a  failure.  The  original  plan,  of  providing  teachers 
to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  their  own  place  of  residence. 
Has  been  silently  given  up.  In  a  report  recently  presented 
to  the  government  by  the  director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminaiy 
at  Eriurt,  he  rested  the  expediency  of  the  connection  between 
the  seminary  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  mainly  on  the 
benefit  received  by  the  latter.  This,  I  am  satisfied,  is  the 
principal  advantage.  A  great  deal  of  mechanical  instruction 
is  necessary  in  articulating  schools,  and  the  assistance  of 
three  or  four  young  men,  who  are  willing  to  perform  it,  is 
of  great  service  to  the  teacher,  although  probably  of  not 
much  benefit  to  the  young  men  themselves. 

There  is  also  considerable  discussion,  especially  in  Prussia, 
between  the  comparative  advantages  of  day  schoob  and  in^ 
stitutixms  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Although,  on  the  German 
method  of  instruction,  there  is  more  room  for  such  a  question 
than  with  us,  yet,  even  with  thep,  the  institutions  appear  to 
me  decidedly  to  deserve  the  preference.  The  advantage 
claimed  by  the  schools  is,  that  on  their  system  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  put  their  acquisitions  in  speaking  into  use,  in  active 
communication  with  the  famiUes  in  which  they  reside ;  add 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  by  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  increase  their  facility  of  utterance,  on  the  one  hand,  and 

(1)  Paulsen ;  Die  Taubstummen-Ansult  in  Schleawig,  etc ,  p.  18. 
Suckow ;  Jahresbericht  ueber  die  Taabsturamen-Erziehungs-Anatalt  in 
Brealau,  1835.  p.  10. 

(2)  Paulsen,  p.  8. 
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xeadiiig  on  tiie  lips,  on  the  other,  by  constant  practice.  I 
shall  have  occasion,  in  another  connection,  to  show  that  very 
much  of  this  is  mere  theory,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect, 
that  persons  in  general,  who  in  an  instant  can  make  a  sign, 

'  to  express  what,  in  the  slow  and  careful  manner  of  speaking 
aecessaiy  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  would  require  severd 
minutes,  will  to  any  extent  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  to 
use  spoken  language.  But,  aside  from  this,  and  granting  all 
the  advantages  claimed  by  the  schools,  they  are  more  than 

.  counterbalanced  by  the  dangers  to  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  exposed,  by  running  in  the  streets  and  minghng  with  the 
miscellaneous  company  they  fell  in  with,  and  by  the  loss  of 
the  careful  watchfulness  and  steady  moral  influence,  which 
their  residence  in  an  institution  under  the  constant  inspection 
of  their  teachers,  renders  it  possible  to  exert.(i)  So  true  is 
this,  that  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  in  less 
danger  from  the  contagion  of  evil  communication  and  ex* 
ample,  in  the  institution  of  the  Board  in  the  city  of  New- 

.  York,  than  they  would  be  in  a  day  school  in  any  country 

.  Tillage  in  the  State. 

The  notices  already  given,  to  say  nothing  of  the  misunder- 

.  standing  and  unpleasant  feeUng  I  was  sorry  to  find  prevailing 

.  among  the  German  instructors,  will  be  sufficient  to  show, 
that,  in  respect  to  the  external  organization  of  deaf  and  dumb 
schools,  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  Prussia,  or  any  of 
the  Gwman  States.  The  plan  pursued  by  tiie  kingdom  of 
Denmark  and  the  State  of  New-York,  admits,  I  am  satisfied, 
of  no  essential  improvement 

In  respect  to  another  question,  viz,  whether  the  German 
system  of  instruction,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  can  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  into  the  American  schools,  a  longer 
invaitigation  and  more  careful  inquiry  become  necessary. 

(1)  Jaeger;  Anleitang,  pp.  67, 6S« 
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A  system  of  edacation^  and  moBt  of  ail,  of  deaf-mute  ednca- 
tion,  is  not  understood  in  a  day ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  even  the 
most  experienced  instructor,  to  express  an  intelligent  opinion 
on  many  pcnnts,  without  long  continued  and  patirat  exaBu- 
nation.  In  making  these  examinaticms,  now  continued  for 
several  months,  I  hare  endeaycnred,  oa  the  one  hand,  to  dis- 
engage myself  from  all  preconceived  opinions  in  fiivor  <^oiir 
own  system,  and  to  escape  on  the  other,  from  sudden  and 
nnreasonable  admiration  of  what  is  foreign  and  new.  The 
comparative  merit  of  the  German  system  has  been  in  dis- 
cussion more  than  half  a  century,  and  although  most  in- 
structors have  declared  against  it,  I  have  feh  that  I  owed  it 
to  the  Board,  in  forming  an  independent  opinicm,  to  keep 
mysdf  open  to  the  proper  influence  of  aU  the  sound  views 
and  trust-woirthy  evidence  in  its  favor,  to  whatever  condu- 
sion  they  might  finally  lead,  not  less  than  to  guard  against 
incredible  stories,  partial  examination,  and  sanguine  and 
unsupported  opinion3. 

In  order  to  put  the  Board  fully  into  possession  of  the  Ger- 
man views  and  methods  of  instruction,  both  in  their  histori- 
cal develc^ment^  and  present  form,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  crigm  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  G^many. 
We  can  then  easily  pass  to  the  theory  on  which  this  iostruG- 
tion  now  rests,  afterwards,  to  the  methods  and  processes  by 
which  it  proceeds,  and  the  actual  results  it  realizes,  and  riiall 
then  be  in  a  condition  to  form  a  conclusion  in  respect  to  its 
merits  and  defects,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  attend  it,  as  compared  ynth  the  system  pursued  in  the 
New-York  Institution. 

I.  HISTORY  OF  DEAF-MITTE  INSTRUCTION  IN  GBRIVANY. 

Although,  attempts  had  been  made  to  instruct  individual 
deaf  mutes  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  the  history  in  Germany, 
prc^rly  commences  witib  Saiwubi.  Hbinicke,  a  self-made 
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iBchoolmaster,  in  a  small  village  near  Hamburg.  He  was 
bom  in  1739,  and  after  having  spent  the  last  twelve  years  of 
hffi  life,  at  the  head  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at 
Leipzig,  establisAied  bj  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  died  in  April, 
1790.  Two  centuries  before,  a  Spanish  monk,  named  Pedro 
dePmce^(^i)  had  taught  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  all  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  constable  of  Castile,  to  speak,  and  at  intervals 
from  that  time  downwards,  the  attempt  had  been  repeated, 
with  here  and  there  single  individuals,  in  most  of  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  Europe.  Writers  too,  had  speculated  on 
the  subject,  and  even  given  directions  how  a  mechanical  ar- 
ticulation m^ht  be  attained  by  those  who  had  no  ear  to  test 
its  correctness.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these, 
was  John  Conrad  Amman,  a  physician  in  Holland,  whose 
work,  entitled  Surdus  Loquens,  even  now  holds  a  very  re- 
spectable place  among  the  books  of  its  class,  and  by  some, 
is  considered  superior  to  any  subsequent  writings  on  the 
8ul]ject  A  copy  of  this  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  Heinicke, 
just  at  the  time  that  he  became  interested  in  a  deaf  mute 
whom  he  undertook  to  instruct,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Ignorance  of  many  of  the  child's  friends,  which  rendered  con- 
versation by  writing  impossible,  seems  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  preference  for  articulation,  which  constitutes 
the  peculiarity  of  the  German  school. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  practical  development  of  er- 
roneous theories,  long  after  the  theories  themselves  are  ex- 
ploded. To  spoken  language,  Amman  attributed  a  strange 
and  mysterious  power.  In  its  perfection,  he  seems  to  have 
considered  it  to  be  such  a  translucent  medium  of  expression 
as  to  be  universally  intelligible,  and  is  by  no  means  sure, 
that  the  language  of  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
'by  means  of  which  they  were  understood  by  every  kindred 

(1)  Ponce  died,  1584. 
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and  pec^le  and  tongae  and  nation  present,  waa  not  this  eft» 
cacious  speech,  imparted  by  immediate  inspiration !  ^^  There 
is  in  us,"  he  says,  ^  no  fisxulty  which  more  strikingly  bears 
the  character  of  life  than  speech ;  nay,  in  the  human  voice 
may  be  said  to  dwell  the  veiy  essence  of  life.  In  a  word* 
the  voice  is  a  Uving  emanation  of  that  immortal  spirit,  which 
God  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  man,  when  he  created  him 
a  living  souL  Among  the  immense  number  of  gifts  frotti 
.God  to  man,  it  is  speech,  in  which  eminently  shines  the  im- 
print of  Divinity.  In  like  manner  as  the  Almighly  created 
.all  things  by  his  word,  so  he  gave  to  man,  not  only,  in  an 
appropriate  language,  to  celebrate  worthily  his  author,  but 
further,  to  produce  by  speech  whatever  he  desires,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  his  existence.  This  divine  mode  of 
speaking  ahnost  disappeared  from  the  earth,  along  with  so 
many  other  perfections,  at  that  unhappy  epoch,  the  fall 
Hardly,  in  the  long  course  of  ages  since  elapsed,  has  the 
precious  pjerogative  been  accorded  to  a  few  privileged  indi- 
viduals.  These  were  no  other  than  souls,  sanctified  and 
united  to  God  by  fervent  and  continual  prayer,  who,  inter- 
rogating the  very  essence  of  things,  have  been  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  muracles.  These  holy  personages  have  exhibited 
to  the  view  of  other  men,  traces  of  an  empire,  once  common 
to  all,  but  which  most  have  suffered  to  escape !  [(i)** 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  views,  upon  a  man 
of  Heinicke's  temperament,  and  under  his  circumstances, 
should  have  made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression.  As  he 
read  and  pondered  upon  human  language,  and  its  wonderful 
power  of  embodying  and  conveying  to  others,  the  operations 
of  the  soul,  he  thought  of  it,  as  his  master  had  done  before 
him,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  in  its  spoken  form.  It  was  the 
voice,  which  showed  forth  the  glory  of  God's  gift  to  man.   It 

(1)  Surdos  Loquens :  tive  DiatertaUo  de  Loqueta,  1740. 
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was  speech  only,  which  fully,  comprehended,  contained  and 
expressed,  the  movements  of  the  souL  Every  other  means 
of  communication  was  dead.  That  alone  spoke  into  life  and 
power,  and  stood  by  itself  in  its  capacity  of  awaking  the 
same  life  in  the  soul  of  others. 

Setting  out  with  these  leading  ideas,  his  views  of  written 
language  may  easily  be  ascertained*  ^^  The  written  word," 
says  he,  ^^  is  only  the  representative  of  articulate  sound.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  eye,  and  can  never  be  in^rinted  on 
the  soul,  or  become  the  medium  of  thought  That  is  the 
sole  prerogative  of  the  voice.  Without  an  acquaintance 
with  spoken  language,  a  deaf-mute  child  can  never  become 
any  thing  more  than  a  writing  machine,  or  have  any  thing 
beyond  a  succession  of  images  passing  through  his  mind." 
(Heinicke's  language  in  substance.) 

At  this  very  time,  there  was  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  France,  whose  success,  notwithstanding  the  serious 
.errors  with  which  his  system  was  disfigured,  afibrded  the 
most  striking  refutation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Hei* 
nicke,  that  thinking  can  only  be  carried  on  through  the  me- 
dium of  articulate  words,  conceived  of  by  tlie  mind.  This  was 
Charles  Michel  de  I'Epecy  bom  at  Versailles,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1712. 

Assuming  that  our  ideas,  in  their  own  nature,  have  no 
closer  connection  with  vocal  sounds,  than  with  written  words, 
that  the  signs  or  gestures  natural  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  may 
be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  which  our  mother 
tongue  serves  in  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language,  he  aimed 
to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  with  books  through  a  process 
<^  specific  translations  of  signs  into  written  language,  and 
that  again  into  signs.  So  unartificial,  however,  is  the  struc- 
ture of  the  natural  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  so 
destitute  of  the  inflections  of  grammar,  and  so  much  does  it 
confine  itself  to  individual  and  concrete  forms  of  expression, 
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that  he  foimd  himself  obliged  to  construct  for  it,  in  fact,  a 
grammar  and  Tocabulaiy,  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  invent 
a  sign,  or  succession  of  signs,  for  all  those  numerous  words 
and  modifications  of  words,  together  with  the  grammatical 
terminations  and  connectives,  which  exist  only  in  our  highly 
artificial  languages,  and  then  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  gram- 
matical order,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. His  error,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Sicard,  con- 
sisted in  the  attempt  to  give  to  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  a  development  of  which  it  is  not  susceptible.  StiO 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  he  was  eminently  successfiil,  even 
if  we  had  no  other  evidence  than  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
and  profound  philosopher,  Condillac  (Granmiaire  ;  cap.  1. 
du  Language  d'  Action.) 

It  cannot  be  sufiiciently  regretted,  that  these  two  men, 
who  should  have  been  friends,  will  ever  stand  befi>re  the 
world  as  rivals  and  enemies.  Both  were  probably  to  blame. 
Both  were  too  desirous  of  claiming  for  themselves  the  honor 
of  discoveries  and  attempts,  which  belonged  exclusively  to 
neither.  Heinicke,  however,  conmienced  the  attack.  In  a 
small  work,  on  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
issued  in  1780,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  his  own  method 
of  instruction,  he  presumptuously  and  most  rashly  ventured 
the  assertion,  that  all  odier  methods,  that  of  the  Abbe  de 
l*%6e  not  excepted,  were  useless  and  pernicious,  and  no  less 
than  delusive  folly,  firaud  and  nonsense.  De  l^p6e  was  not 
the  man  to  sustain  such  an  assault  unmoved.  He  entered 
the  arena,  and  several  letters,  couched  in  terms  which  ^suffi- 
ciently attested  the  severity  of  the  one  and  the  keenness  of 
the  other,  passed  between  them. 

A  few  words  are  sufficient  to  sum  up  the  substance  of  the 
whole.  Heinicke  maintains,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  instead 
of  being  instructed  in  language  through  the  medium  of  signB 
and  writing,  shoukl  be  taught  to  speak  and  read  aloud  by 
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imitating  the  motion  of  the  lips ;  on  the  ground,  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  mind,  by  the  sm^e  of  sight 
alone,  to  grasp  the  endless  succession  of  letters  which  form 
the  words  of  spoken  language,  and  that  abstract  ideas  cannot 
be  communicated  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  either  by  writing  or 
paatomimie  signs* 

The  answer  of  De  1^'p^e  was^  that  he  himself  had  instructs 
ed  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  speaking,  but  that  according  to  his 
experience,  the  acquisition  was  of  no  great  value ;  that  the 
whole  time  spent  in  the  mechanical  learning  of  speech,  by 
the  deaf  mute,  was  so  much  deducted  from  the  opportunities 
of  mental  cultivation ;  that  if  it  was  impossible  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  remember,  by  the  sense  of  sight,  the  order  in 
which  the  letters  of  words  are  placed  in  writing,  the  same 
difficulty  pertains  to  speaking  aloud,  inasmuch  as  the  deaf 
mute  must  recollect  the  different  positions  of  the  mouth, 
which  are  demanded  by  different  sounds ;  that  in  point  of 
&ct,  deaf  mutes  learn  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  a  veiy 
short  time ;  that  the  manual  alphabet,  in  which  the  written 
letters  are  represented  by  different  positions  of  the  fingers, 
supplied  the  place  of  articulation;  and  that,  because  the 
mianual  alphabet,,  alike  with  the  sound  of  the  letters,  is  not 
capable  of  conveying  the  signification  of  words,  resort  must 
be  had  to  methodical  signs,  or  the  artificial  system  of  signs 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

Which  of  the  combatants  gained  the  victory,  in  a  contest 
in  which  both  were  more  or  less  in  the  wrong,  it  is  of  no  im« 
portance  to  decide*  Indeed,  the  controversy  might  weU  be 
allowed  to  be  forgotten,  were  it  not  for  the  doubly  unfortu- 
nate result  which  has  followed  it  Not  only  did  it  early 
produce  a  division  into  opposing  schools,  of  teachers  aiming 
at  the  same  common  object,  but  it  has  had  the  effect  in  Ger- 
Biany  of  making  a  iorong  issue  iqK>n  the  question  in  debate. 
Since  De  PEp^e's  time,  great  changes  have  been  made  in  that 
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system  of  instruction,  which  relies  principally  upon  pantomi* 
mic  signs  and  writing  to  impart  to  the  deaf  mute  a  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  and  power  of  language.  Sicard  varied 
i^om  De  PBpee.  The  American  schools,  and  even  the 
school  at  Paris,  have  varied  much  from  Sicard.  The  man- 
ual alphabet  nearly  every  where  now  occupies,  as  an  instra* 
ment  of  instruction,  a  very  subordinate  position.  More  and 
more,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  the  great  dependence 
is  placed  upon  written  language,  explained,  in  the  elementary 
stages  of  instruction,  by  means  of  the  natural  sign  language 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  at  a  later  period  by  means  of  lan- 
guage already  learned.  Hence  the  question  in  our  day  in 
respect  to  the  articulation  system  and  its  effects  is  entirety 
changed. 

Unfortunately,  the  German  teachers,  with  here  and  there 
an  honorable  exception,  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact. 
With  laughable  earnestness  they  still  make  grave  assaults 
up>on  the  manual  alphabet,  as  if  De  I'Epee  were  still  in  the 
field,  and  the  question  lay  between  that  and  articulation.  No 
writer  fails  to  send  an  arrow  against  methodical  signs,  as  if 
that  artificial  system  must  of  course  be  employed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  instruction  in  articulation.  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  Grom  the  German  works,  to  gather  an 
adequate  view  of  the  mooted  question  in  respect  to  the  great 
rival  systems,  as  it  now  stands. 

From  the  school  of  Heinicke  at  Leipzig,  have  proceeded, 
directiy,  or  indirect^,  nearly  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Austria, 
and  a  few  in  Bavaria. 

The  son  of  Heinicke,  lately  deceased,  became  the  princi- 
pal of  a  school  at  Crefeld ;  one  of  his  daughters  was  mar* 
ried  to  Mr.  Eschke,  principal  of  Uie  school  in  Berlin,  and 
uiother  to  Mr.  Reich,  the  present  accomplished  director  of 
the  original  institution  at  Leipzig ;  and  the  natural  conse- 
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quence  has  been,  that  the  teachers  formed  at  these  schools, 
constituting  the  larger  portion  of  those  engaged  in  deaf-mute 
instruction,  have  carried  away  with  them  the  preference  for 
articulatk>n  which  now  forms  the  peculiarity  of  the  German 
method.  The  system  is  established.  They  know  no  other. 
It  had,  as  we  have  seen,  its  origin  in  the  efficacious  speech 
of  Amman,  trammeled,  in  the  mind  of  Heinicke,  with  the 
demonstrably  erroneous  theory,  that  thinking  is  impossible, 
except  through  the  medium  of  articulate  words.  Except 
perhaps  by  a  very  few,  the  theory  of  Heinicke  is  now  aban- 
doned. No  one  holds  the  mystical  notions  of  Amman. 
Nearty  all  are  willing  to  admit  that  both  signs  and  writing 
may  serve  as  a  medium  of  thought  Jaeger  indeed  denies 
the  latter,  although  with  strange  inconsistency,  he  admits 
that  the  finger  alphabet,  (which  is  nothing  else  than  the  forms 
of  letters  represented  by  different  positions  of  the  fingers,) 
may  serve  this  purpose.  In  this  opinion,  however,  to  judge 
firom  published  writings,  and  the  dissent  repeatedly  expressed 
by  the  German  teachers  in  conversation,  he  stands  almost, 
if  not  quite,  alone.  Says  one  of  the  most  prominent  German 
writers  on  this  subject :  "  We  can  by  no  means  agree  with 
Heinicke  and  his  followers,  that  true  thinking  is  impossible 
except  through  spoken  language ;  nor  can  we  admit  the 
opinion  of  Graser,  that  speaking  alone  restores  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  human  society ."(i)  **  Thought,  we  must  never  for- 
get, possesses  an  inherent  activity,  which  is  dependent  on  no 
form,  whether  writing  or  sound.  True,  with  those  who  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  hearing,  thought  is  from  infancy  associa- 
ted vrith  words ;  but  this  connection  is  by  no  means  under 
all  circumstances  neces8ary.''(2)  Says  another,  ^^  so  much 
»  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  by  far  too  much 

1.  HtU,  Vo1l8taiidige  Anleitung  zum  Unterricht,  p.  131. 
8.  lb.  p.  187* 
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importance  has  been  attached  to  the  instractioii  <^  the 
and  dumb  in  speakings  as  a  means  of  m^ital  cnhivaticHL  In 
deciding  upon  the  value  and  necessity  of  this  branch  of  in- 
struction, it  has  been  common  to  proceed  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, derived  from  the  manner  in  which  language  is  derel* 
oped  in  perfectly  oTganized  menj  without  suf&cienttjr  taking 
into  view  the  peculiarity  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  a  final  decision  upon  this 
doubtfid  and  most  interesting  question  can  be  formed,  ooify 
afler  the  most  careful  observation  and  experience  in  respect 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  cdupled  with  an  accurate  knowletlge 
of  their  physical  and  mental  state,  and  the  peculiarity  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  manner  in  which  they  must  become  ae* 
quainted  with  language.'' 

In  connection  with  the  breaking  away  of  the  Grennan 
instructors  from  the  erroneous  theory  of  Heinicke,  indicated 
by  the  views  just  quoted,  while  at  the  same  time  influenced 
by  many  of  his  modes  of  thought,  has  arisen  witlun  a  few 
years,  a  very  wide  diversity  of  opinion  in  respect  to  dea& 
mute  education.  Perhaps  in  such  a  land,  it  could  not  weH 
be  otherwise.  So  great  are  now  these  differences,  that  I 
have  had  serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  speaking  of  a 
German  method,  and  can  justify  the  expression,  onbfr  on  the 
ground  of  the  prominence  given  to  articulation  as  a  Inranch 
of  instruction.  First,  there  is  the  Saxmi  sdnogly  the  oldest  in 
Germany,  the  one  whose  principles  and  processes  agree 
most  nearly  with  those  <^  Heinicke.  Of  this  class  of  instruct- 
ors,  now  very  small,  Mr.  Reich,  of  Leipsig,  may  be  consid* 
.  ered  as  standing  at  the  head. 

Next  in  age  comes  what  may  be  called  the  Wurtembmrff 
school^  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jaeger,  for  many  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Gmiind,  about  ^rty  miles 
from  Stuttgard,  and  author  of  several  valuable  worluB,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founder.    The  teachers,  who  fiilly  eoo* 
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Vrace  lus  views^  also,  are  not  nomerouB,  and  are  principally 
to  be  found  in  Southern  Grennany. 

Thirdly  must  be  reckoned,  what  may  be  termed  the  New 
Pruaman  schoalj  from  the  recognized  expounder  of  its  princi- 
ples, Mr.  M oritz  Hill,  the  intelligent  instructor  in  the 
Teaches'  Sraftinary  at  Weissenfek^  in  the  Prussian  province 
ef  Saarony*  I  found  a  number  of  teachers,  especially 
among  the  young  men,  who  embrace  his  views  with  ardor, 
and  are  carrjring  them  out  with  great  zeaL 

The  lai^er  part,  however,  of  the  German  teachers,  follow 
exclusively  neither  of  these  methods,  but  adopt  parts  of  one, 
and  parts  of  another,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  impos-* 
sibie  any  thing  but  the  most  general  princnple  of  classifica- 
tion. So  great  are  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  these 
differences,  that,  at  times,  I  have  almost  despaired  of  being 
able  to  apeak  onk  the  German  theory  and  processes  at  all ; 
and  if  in  any  case,  in  the  general  observations  which  follow, 
I  shall  be  found  to  have  fallen  into  error,  I  can  only  say,  by 
way  of  i^ology,  that  the  German  teachers,  it  is  evident, 
both  from  conversation,  and  the  complaints  they  utter,  of 
being  misunderstood  and  misr^resented,  frequently  do  not 
understand  each  other* 

II.    GERMAN   THEORIES   OF   INSTRITCTIOIf. 

What  relates  to  the  prevalent  theories  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation in  Gennany,  as  distinguished  from  the  practice,  may 
be  coo^msed  under  three  divisions,  viz. :  the  €um  or  object^ 
the  meansj  and  the  insiruments  of  instrudion. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  main  cbject  to  be  secured  by  the  edu- 
catikm  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  larger  portion  of  the  Ger- 
man instructors  perfectly  agree  with  teachers  in  other 
countries.  Some,  indeed,  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  teaching  of  articulation,  as  to  leave  the  impression  that 

they  recognize  no  higher  aim ;  but  those  who  take  a  wider 
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view,  regard  a  preparation  for  mtercourse  wiA  wo&ety  as 
only  a  part  of  the  object,  and  justly  remark,  with  the  excel* 
lent  Mr.  Jaeger,  that  the  mam  end  <^  the  insirucfum  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  to  prepare  themfar  this  woHd  and  the  next ;  for 
life  and  for  death. 

2.  The  vfteans  of  accmnplishing  this  end,  are  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  branches  taught  in  the  Volksschulen^  or  pop- 
ular schools  of  the  country,  viz. :  language,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  religion,  as  it  is  called 
in  Germany,  or  the  narratives  and  doctrines  of  the  BiUe« 

In  Ae  practical  execution  of  this  theory,  however,  arises 
an  immense  difficulty,  which  imparts  to  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  and  the 
processes  by  which  it  must  be  effected,  a  character  alto^ 
gether  peculiar*    It  is  this.    In  the  elementary  schools  for 
hearing  children,  the  pupil  brings  the  great  instrument   to 
be  employed  in  the  process  of  instruction,  viz.,  language, 
with  him.    The  first  day  he  takes  his  seat  as  a  scholar,  he 
is  able  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him^  and  to  make  him- 
self understood  by  others.    The  medium  of  communication 
between  teachei:  and  scholar  is  abready  estabUshed,  and  the 
*  great  business  of  the  former  is,  through  this  medium,  to 
communicate  knowledge  to  the  latter,  and  teach  him,  ho^r 
most  effectually  to  acquire  it  for  himself.    With  the  deaf 
and  dumb  beginner  the  case  is  entirely  different    With  the 
language  of  those  about  him,  he  has  no  acquaintaace. 
Their  modes  of  communicating,   through  language,  their 
thoughts,    feelings    and    knowledge,    are  to  him  quite  a 
mystery.    With  this,  therefore,  he  is  first  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted.   The  instrument  must  be  foiled  before  it  can  be 
used,  and,  therefore,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  any  theory 
of  education,  imtruclMi  in  language  must  necessarily  occupy 
the  first  and  foremost  place,  and  constitute  no  small  part  of 
what  he  learns  at  schoot    And  when  it  is  considered,  that 
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upon  his  ready  aoqtiamtance  with  language,  his  future  pro- 
gress through  life  must  mainly  depend,  the  importance  of 
having  this  foundation  well  laid  will  be  fully  appreciated* 
These  are  views  peculiar  to  no  theoiy,  and  will  be  disputed 
by  none. 

How  language  shall  be  communicated  to  the  deaf  and 
damb ;  whether  merely  in  its  written,  or  also  in  its  spoken 
form,  is  a  question  which  has  always  occupied,  more  or  less, 
the  attention  of  intelligent  teachers  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  on  which  very  different  opinions  have  been,  and  proba^ 
blj  always  will  be  expressed.  So  much  is  certain,  that  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  language  expresses  itself,  viz.,  sound, 
must  be  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  forever  unknown.  All  the 
language  with  which  he  can  ever  become  acquainted,  must 
be  a  visible  language,  and  must  be  received  through  the  me-i 
dium'  of  the  eye.  If  he  become  acquainted  with  spoken 
language,  therefore,  it  must  be,  not  with  the  sounds  of  lan-> 
guage,  from  a  knowledge  of  which  his  misfortune  excludes 
him,  but  with  the  motions  of  the  lips  €md  vocal  organs  made  m 
producing  these  sounds.  That  it  is  possible,  by  close  and 
careful  attention,  at  least  in  some  languages,  to  seize  hold  of 
these  fleeting  motions,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  out 
words,  and  even  whole  sentences ;  and  that  it  is  also  possi^ 
ble,  by  the  imitation  of  these  motions  to  produce  similar 
sounds,  it  is  too  late  to  deny.  Although  in  general  known 
only  to  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  history  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  art,  it  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  if  in  most  countries  it  has  been  abandoned,  it  has 
not  been  frcwn  any  doubt  of  its  practicabihty»  but  from  the 
conviction,  that  in  general  the  attainment  was  too  imperfect 
to  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  expend 
upon  what  is  merely  mechanical  Of  the  truth  or  error  of 
these  views,  we  shall  better  be  able  to  judge  at  a  later  stage 
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in  our  inquiries.  It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
German  teachers  embrace  the  earlier  theory,  and,  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  language,  endeavor  not 
only  to  make  them  acquainted  with  its  written,  but  also  its 
spoken  form. 

3.  The  instrumerUs  of  instruction^  to  be  employed  in  impart- 
ing to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  knowledge  of  language,  are,  in 
the  view  of  the  German  instructors,  the  indication  of  present 
objects,  models,  pictures,  pantomimic  signs,  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips,  and  writing.    In  respect,  however,  to 
the  relation  which  these  instruments  bear  to  each  other  and  - 
the  order  of  their  importance,  they  widely  differ  from  each 
other.     Fully  to  understand  these  differences,  renders  it 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  starting  point,  or  fundamental 
principle,  in  which  they  have  their  origin^ 

(1.)  Natural  signs.  What  may  be  called  the  older  school, 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  to  excite 
the  attention,  rouse  the  imagination,  cultivate  the  memory, 
and  in  fine  develop  the  intellectual  powers  as  early  in  tho 
course  and  as  much  as  possible. 

They  hold  that  what  the  pupil  needs,  is  not  only  language, 
but  the  attention,  discrimination,  and  mental  cultivation  ne- 
cessary to  learn  and  use  it  Hence,  they  naturally  attach 
much  importance,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  instruction, 
to  natural  pantomime,  as  calculated  to  quicken  the  mind 
and  exercise  the  judgment.  With  this  view,  pantomimic 
signs  in  the  schools  of  this  class  are  actually  taught,  and 
constitute,  in  the  elementary  class,  one  of  the  regular  school 
exercises.  "  The  language  of  signs,**  says  Reich,  "  is  the 
window  through  which  we  at  first  are  able  to  look  into  the 
mind  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  to  judge  what  ideas  he  possesses, 
and  what  degree  of  truth  and  clearness  they  have.**  **  None 
but  those  only  superficially  acquainted  with  the  nature  oF 
the  natural  language  of  signs,**  says  Jaeger,  '^  will  deny  that 
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they  hare  much  inflaence  in  awaking  the  understanding, 
imagination,  and  all  the  mental  faculties.  Only  an  utter 
Ignorance  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject  can  venture  the 
assertion,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  educated  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  pantomime.  Mimic  signs  are  necessary, 
in  order  to  awaken  the  moral  feelings  of  the  deaf  mute, 
raider  what  is  spoken  comprehensible,  impart  life,  spirit  and 
irnpressiyeness,  especially  in  religious  instructicH),  to  the 
dead  form  in  which  written  or  spoken  language  comes  to 
him,  and  even  after  his  education  is  completed,  are  stiU  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  enable  him  to  modify  or  strengthen  what 
he  says.**  (i)  According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  panto- 
mimic signs  are  to  be  employed,  as  the  foundation  on  which 
the  elementary  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  rest, 
the  main  instrument  in  the  first  part  of  the  course,  a  sub* 
sidiary  instrument  in  the  latter  part,  and  absolutefy  indis- 
pensable with  more  or  less  fullness  at  every  step  and  forever. 
What  may  be  denominated  the  younger  school,  assume  a 
different  starting  point,  and  of  course  arrive  at  a  different 
result  They  maintain  that  the  shortest,  most  certain,  and 
in  all  respects,  the  best  mode  of  developing  and  strengthen- 
ing the  mental  faculties  of  the  deaf  mute,  is  to  impart  to  him, 
as  early  as  possible,  language^  and,  ilmmgh  this  mainly,  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge necessa^  to  be  taught,  and  also  with  his  relation  to 
God.  A  careful  study  of  the  manner  in  which  hearing 
children  learn  to  speak,  affords,  they  affirm,  the  surest  guide 
to  the  proper  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Accord- 
ingly, in  their  view,  instruction  is  to  be  commenced  and 
carried  forward  by  means  of  the  actual  sight  of  various  ob- 
jects ;  where  this  is  impossible,  by  means  of  models  and 
pictures,  and  only  when  both  fail,  is  resort  to  be  had  to 
natural  signs. 

(1)  Jaeger  Anleitung;  vol.  1,  p.  83-85, 
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Owing  to  the  Kealwith  which  they  have  su{^>orted  the 
*  theory,  and  the  eaiDes^ss  with  which  they  contend  against 
the  employment  of  natnral  signs  as  found  in  the  older  schools, 
tiiey  have  been  supposed  to  make  no  use  of  such  signs  at 
all.    This,  however,  is  a  great  mistake.    In  a  long  conversa- 
tion, with  Mr.  Hill  on  the  subject,  he  expressed,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  his  conviction  of  the  indispensable  importance  of 
signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  folly 
of  attempting  wholly  to  discard  them,  and  remarked  that  he 
imd  been  greatly  misunderstood,  if  he  had  ever  been  supposed 
to  hoM  any  other  view.    The  same  opinion,  he  has  distinctly 
expressed  in  his  various  works,  although  with  such  qualifica- 
tions  in  other  connections,  as  easily  to  explain  the  misunder- 
standings which  have  arisen.    To  sum  up,  now,  the  difference 
on  this  point  between  these  two  schools,  in  a  single  word  : 
tile  older  school  hold  that  actual  inspection,  and  in  subordi- 
nation to  this,  models,  pictures,  &c.,  are  to  be  employed,  as 
the  means  of  fixing  a  clear  idea  of  the  object  in  the  pupiPs 
mind,  then  to  be  succeeded  by  the  pantomimic  sign  for  that 
object,  which  last  may  be  employed  in  the  school  room  so 
long  as  it  may  be  necessary,  or  until  it  gives  way  to  words. 
With  them,  therefore,  it  is  regarded  as  a  great  assistance  in 
the  first  part  of  the  course,  to  have  a  sign  for  every  written 
or  spoken  word.    The  younger  school,  on  the  contrary, 
affirm,  that  if  you  first  give  a  sign  for  every  object,  and  then 
a  word  for  this  sign,  you  in  fact  engage  Uie  deaf  mute  in  a 
process  of  translation.    Instead  of  thinking  of  the  spoken  or 
written  name  in  immediate  connection  with  the  object  seen, 
he  interposes  between  them  a  pantomimic  sign,  which  thus 
fiu*  embarrasses  him,  encourages  his  thinking  in  signs,  and 
hinders  his  progress  in  language.    Accordingly,  Htse  teadiers 
of  this  school  hold,  that  by  connecting  the  objects  themselves, 
or  at  hast  models  and  pictures  of  them,  mmedkaely  wiA  the 
spoken  word,  it  is  possiUe,  and  of  the  highest  importance. 
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to  disperae  altogettier  widi  any  other  sign  flian  the  word 
its^;  and  that  most  of  the  natural  signs  necessary,  even  at 
first,  to  he  employed,  are  either  indicative,  or  those  which 
ejq>resa  relations,  actions,  feelings,  6lc 

(2)  Mod$is9  pidiires.  The  oMot  schod,  finding  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  natural  signs,  up  to  the  period  whai  they 
can  be  dii^kced  by  words,  attach  less  importance  to  these 
inatmm^its  of  instruction,  and  more  clearly  point  out  their 
inqperfection.  They  remark  that  most  models  and  pictures 
are  bx>  inqperfect,  aside  even  firom  the  difference  of  size 
between  them  and  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  represent, 
ta  give  any  other  than  a  partial  and  often  erroneous  idea, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  used  with  prudence  and 
caution.  The  younger  school,  on  the  contrary,  who  find  in 
them  one  means  of  avoiding  natural  signs,  naturally  attach 
to  them  a  great  degree  of  importance,  and  introduce  them 
virithout  scruple,  whenever  they  can  be  made  available. 

(3)  Ariiadation  and  reading  on  the  Upe.  The  employment 
isi  these  as  instruments  of  instruction,  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  German  schools, 
and  yet  diey  widely  differ  among  themsdkes,  in  respect  to 
the  Ime  at  which  these  instruments  can  be  made  available. 
The  schools  which  hold  the  older  theory,  and  find  a  ready 
means  of  communication  in  natural  signs,  maintain  that  a 
considmably  loiter  period  should  elapse,  before  articulation 
andreading  <m  the  lips  are  employed  as  the  means  of  com* 
municating  further  instruction,  than  the  younger  schools,  in 
omsistency  with  their  principles,  hold  to  be  either  necessary 
or  advisable. 

(4)  Writing.  It  follows  of  course,  firom  the  different 
fimdamental  principles  of  the  two  schools  already  mentioned, 
&at  the  old^  class  of  instructors  make  writing  more  promt* 
nent  than  the  youngw  class.  With  the  latter,  to  a  great 
eaitenty  articulation  is  considered  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
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dea&mute  ioBtruction ;  and  writing,  aldiough  by  no  means 
neglected,  is  considered  as  being,  in  ccxnparison,  of  minor 
importance,  and  is  in  fact  much  less  employed  as  an  instra- 
ment  of  instruction. 

In  respect  to  the  interesting  question,  whether  w<»rd8 
should  first  be  given  to  the  deaf  mute  under  their  written  or 
spoken  form,  three  distinct  views  prevail  By  some  it  is  re- 
garded as  indispensable  to  the  highest  success,  to  commtmi- 
cate  every  new  word,  in  the  first  place,  only  in  its  spoken 
form ;  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  utter  it  aloud  and  recognize 
it  on  the  lips  of  others ;  and  only  when  he  has  obtained  a 
certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  it  in  these  forms^  to  give  it 
to  him  in  writing.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that, 
although  this  process  may  succeed  in  the  case  of  a  few  c( 
the  simplest  words,  the  positions  of  the  lips  and  vocal  organs, 
in  the  first  place,  do  not  distinguish  between  similar  letters 
and  syllables,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  deaf 
mute  infaUibly  to  seize  the  sound,  and  in  the  second  place, 
are  altogether  too  fleeting  to  make  a  distinct  and  lasting 
impression  on  his  memory.  In  their  view,  therefore,  new 
words  should  always  first  be  given  under  their  written  form. 
A  third  class,  leaning  strongly  to  the  view  just  mentioned, 
and  in  practice  not  difiering  fix>m  it  at  all,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  take  the  ground,  that  it  is  of  no 
importance  whether  the  word  be  given  in  its  spoken  or 
written  form,  provided  it  only  be  spoken  and  written  enough 
to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  it  under  either  character. 

Artificial  and  arbitrary  signs,  as  also  the  finger  alphabet, 
the  German  teachers  agree  in  theory,  in  rejecting,  on  tbe 
double  ground,  that  they  are'  not  understood  among  those 
with  whom  the  deaf  mute  is  to  associate  in  aAer  life,  and 
that  they  hinder  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  There  are  now 
only  two  or  three  schools  in  Germany,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
which  the  manual  alphabet  is  at  present  employed.    These 
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justify  its  use,  on  the  ground,  that  words  given  to  the  deaf 
mute  for  the  first  time  orally,  are  not  certain  to  be  under- 
stood, and  that  the  manual  alphabet  is  a  convenient  means 
of  suppljring  the  defect  $ 

m.   IKTHODS  ANB  PROCESSES  OF  INSTRUCTIOIC. 

In  passing  now  to  the  application  of  these  theoretical  views^ 
in  the  actual  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  shall 
find  an  advantage  in  treating  of  particular  branches  sepa- 
rately and  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Method  of  Imiftu^tion  in  Articulation. 

Before  describing  the  manner  in  which  speaking  is  taught^ 
without  the  aid  of  hearing,  it  seems  neceskury  to  observe, 
that  deaf  mutes  in  general  possess  perfect  organs  of  speech  /(l) 
They  make  involuntary,  and  frequently  also  voluntary  sounds, 
and  could  they  only  hear  what  sounds  are  made  by  others 
in  speaking,  would  be  able  to  imitate  them,  or  in  other 
words,  to  talk.  As  total  deafness  debars  from  all  such 
knowledge,  they  necessarily  remain  silent  or  mute ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  dumb  solely  in  consequence  of  deafness. 
Even  where  a  child  has  already  learned  to  talk,  but  subse- 
quently at  a  tender  age  becomes  deaf,  he  gradually  loses 
one  word  after  another,  from  no  longer  hearing  them  spoken, 
and  finally  relapses  into  silence. 

The  end  proposed  in  teaching  articulation  is,  by  means 
of  the  eye,  aided  by  the  sense  of  touch,  to  supply  to  the 
deaf  mute  the  lost  sense  of  hearing.    As  different  sounds 

(1.)  Exceptions  to  this  remark  are  rare.  At  Cologne,  I  saw  a  deaf 
and  dumb  boy,  dwarfish  in  size,  the  orifice  of  whose  throat  seemed  to  be 
of  double  the  ordinary  size.  He  was  able  to  make  a  variety  of  sounds, 
bat  not  enough  to  represent  the  different  articulations  of  spoken  lan« 
gaage ;  at  two  odier  schoolsi  also,  I  saw  umilar  instances. 
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represent  themselves,  each  in  ^  a  different  manner,  on  the 
lips,  or  in  the  position  and  play  of  the  vocal  organs,  although 
frequently  with  very  slight  variations,  the  effort  is  made  to 
accustom  the  deaf  mute  to  notice  and  recognize  these  posi- 
tions and  variations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to 
imitate  them  himself,  with  the  addition  of  those  emissions 
of  sound  of  which  he  is  naturally  capable.  In  this  process^ 
nearly  every  teacher  has  certun  peculiarities  df  his  own^ 
although  in  the  main  they  do  and  must  agree,  hi  the  fcAo^r- 
ing  description,  Mr.  Hill's  course  has  been  generally  preferred, 
as  being  on  the  whole  as  successful  as  any,  vrith  occaskmal 
reference  also  to  other  teachers  and  published  works. 

1.  Qualificatians  required  in  an  instructor.  In  order  to  be 
a  successful  teacher  of  articulation,  according  to  the  German 
measure  of  success,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  firsts  well  formed 
and  perfect  organs  of  speech  and  a  correct  pronunciation ; 
seccnuUt/y  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  of 
their  positions  and  motions  in  the  production  of  different 
sounds  ;  thirdly^  skill  in  making  the  deaf  mute  perceive  the 
different  motions  of  the  mouth,  and  teaching  him  to  imitate 
them  himself;  and/rta%,  "  infinite  patience."  "  The  diffi- 
culty,'* says  one,  "  consists  more  in  the  expenditure  of 
strength,  which  the  exertion  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  articulate  requires,  than  in  the  understanding  of  what  u 
to  be  done,  which  demands  no  special  genius." 

2.  GenereU  description  of  the  method  of  teaching.  In  order 
to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  organs 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  sounds  of  language,  the 
teacher  places  his  own  organs  in  the  necessary  position, 
makes  the  scholar  by  sight  and  feeUng  notice  these  positions ; 
encourages  him  to  do  the  same  himself ;  helps  him  when  he 
does  not  succeed;  and  finally,  proceeds  fi*om  simple  to 
composite  sounds,  that  is,  to  syllables  and  words,  and  firom 
these  to  sentences. 
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As  apparahis,  a  looking  glass,  in  which  the  pupil  may  view 
the  pmition  of  his  own  mouth,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
teach^'s,  and  a  paper-folder,  used  to  direct  the  motions  of 
the  pupiPs  tongue,  are  generally  employed.  Such  contri- 
vances as  india-rubber  tongues,  the  expediency  of  which  has 
sometimes  been  suggested,  are  in  fact  never  resorted  to.(i) 
Some  teachers,  instead  of  a  paper-folder,  put  their  fingers 
into  the  scholar's  mouth.  This  Mr.  Hill  discountenances, 
on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  ^  sometimes  unwittingly 
and  sometimes  on  purpose,  the  scholar  is  in  danger  of  biting 

it-(a) 

(1.)  le  baa  feand  ita  way  intu  tbe  books,  and  is  freqaently  stated  as  a 
hdt  that  Mr.  Beieh  of  Leipzig,  uses  an  india-rubber  flexible  tongue,  in 
instruction.    I  bave  it  on  his  own  authority  that  this  is  an  entire  mistake. 

(2.)  Hill :  Meeh.  Sprech.,  26.  This  remark  would  seem  to  point  to 
an*  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  deaf  mutes  to  learn  to  speak.  That  the 
exercise,  especially  at  first,  is  exceedingly  trying  to  them,  hardly  admits 
of  doubt.  Evety  one  who  has  made  the  attempt  to  learn  the  sounds  of 
a  foreign  language,  can  remember  what  seTere  drafts  were  made  upon 
his  patience^  wbea  after  the  hundredth  tepetition  of  a  difficult  sound,  he 
only  succeeded  in  making  a  distant  imitation.  How  vastly  must  the 
difficulty  be  enhanced  in  the  experience  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
labor  under  the  double  disadvantage,  of  being  obliged  to  articulate  with 
organa  to  which  exercise  has  given  no  flexibility,  and  to  imitate  sounds, 
whidi  Aey  cannot  hear,  or  even  form  a  conception  of.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  anpleaaant  tmpveiaion  made  upon  me,  in  watching  the  efforts  of  a  little 
deaf  mute  who  had  been  at  school  not  quite  three  months,  and  to  whom  the 
instructor  was  laboring  to  teach  the  articulation  of  the  letter  s.  The  child 
did  not  bring  his  tongue  far  enough  forward,  and  the  only  sound  he  made 
waa  that  of  jc4.  (#A.)  A  quarter  of  an  hour  the  teacher  spent  in  endea- 
voring to  remedy  the  mistake,  frequently  running  his  paper-folder  into 
the  ehiUPs  mouth,  and  pressing  down  his  tongue,  but  without  success. 
Tbe  eserdae,  it  waa  evident,  was  laborious  to  the  teacher,  and  towarda 
the  end,  eapecially,  moat  painful  to  the  scholar.  Indeed,  at  last  the  child 
lost  all  courage,  and  appeared  the  perfect  image  of  despair.  Although 
eompulsion  is  sometimes  obliged  to  be  used,  yet  on  the  whole,  nothing 
coimeoted  with  aitieulation  appears  so  really  surprising,  as  the  degree 
of  patience  «Kereiaed  bj  the  pnpila. 
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One  of  the  earliest  requisites  in  such  a  course,  is  evideBt* 
ly,  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  deaf  mute  of  making  vol- 
untary sounds.  When  the  hearing  is  only  partially  losti  or 
the  child  has  become  deaf  after  having  once  learned  to  talk, 
and  in  certain  other  cases,  there  is  no  peculiar  difficult. 
Sometimes,  on  the  cither  hand,  considerable  time  and  labor 
are  spent  in  making  the  pupil  understand  what  is  required 
of  him.  At  Leipzig,  I  saw  a  little  girl  who  had  been  under 
instruction  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  without  making  any  pro* 
gress.  Day  after  day,  she  had  been  caU6d  up,  and  the 
teacher  had  pronounced  the  usual  sound  a  (a  as  in  father,) 
with  the  customary  devices  of  prolongation  and  percussion, 
placing  her  little  hand  before  his  mouth  and  under  his  chio, 
to  show  her  that  the  breath  must  be  strongly  expired  and  a 
jar  be  made  in  the  vocal  organs,  but  all  to  no  effect  She 
placed  her  hand,  as  she  was  directed,  before  her  own  mouth 
and  under  her  chin,  breathing  strongly  enough,  but  making 
no  sound.  As  I  saw  her  from  time  to  time,  on  my  visits  to 
the  school,  with  her  mouth  wide  open,  but  in  complete  igno* 
ranee  of  the  manner  of  producing  the  jar  she  noticed  in  her 
teacher,  I  became  interested  in  the  case,  and  requested  the 
teacher  to  inform  me,  as  soon  as  he  succeeded.  In  the 
course  of  the  week,  he  brought  me  word  that  she  had  over- 
come the  difficulty.  When  his  own  patience  was  nearly 
exhausted,  another  deaf  and  dumb  girl  had  undertaken  the 
matter,  and  instantly  succeeded.  Very  possibly,  the  teacher 
himself  would  have  attained  the  same  result,  had  he  con- 
tinued his  efforts  a  moment  longer.  The  child,  it  appears, 
had  first  succeeded  in  making  a  sound  when  her  hand  was 
under  her  chin ;  aud  in  consequence,  such  an  association 
between  the  vibration  and  the  position  of  the  hand  was 
established  in  her  mind,  that  in  no  other  way  was  she  able 
for  some  days  to  make  any  sound  at  alL  The  instant  her 
hand  was  removed,  the  sound  ceased. 
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The  process  of  instruction  is  exceedingly  slow  and  ele- 
mentary, and  requires  that  only  One  scholar  be  taught  at  a 
time.  Seating  himself  beside  a  window,  so  that  the  light 
shaD  fall  fully  upon  his  face,  placing  his  head  in  an  easy 
position,  and  bringing  the  scholar  before  him,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  pupil's  eye  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  teach- 
er's mouth,  the  latter  commences  with  a  single  sound,  and 
then  gradually  passes  on  to  others,  until  all  are  exhausted. 
It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  one 
has  borrowed  the  improvement  from  the  other,  that  in  Ger- 
many, both  in  the  schools  for  hearing  children  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
taught  instead  of  the  names.  For  deaf  mutes,  indeed,  no 
other  course  would  5e  practicable. 

The  best  order  in  which  to  teach  the  sounds  of  the  alpha- 
bet varies  somewhat  with  different  pupils,  and  hence  it  is 
tlie  practice  of  the  best  teachers,  as  early  as  possible,  to  try 
all  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet,  in  order  both  to  test  the 
pupiPs  capability,  and  ascertain  to  what  points  their  atten- 
tion must  be  specially  directed.  Generally,  however,  expe- 
rience has  shown  the  following  order  to  be  as  successful  as 
any,  viz:  h;  a  (aA),  u  (oo),  i  (ec)  ;  p,  /,  A:,  or  6,  d,g;  o,  e 
(a  in  fete)  ;  au  (om),  at  (tin  lion  );/,  s,  cA,  (the  last  a  pecu- 
liar sound) ;  w  (nearly  t?),  /,  j,  (y)  ;  a  (or  ae)  ;  6,  rf,  g^  or 
p,  /,  k  ;  sch  {sh]  ;  wi,  n,  ng  ;  I;  r;  o;  u;  (the  two  last  have  a 
peculiar  sound.)  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  practice  the 
pupil  too  long  on  the  consonants  alone,  but,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  bring  k  and  /,  for  instance,  into  connection  with  the 
vowels,  in  the  formation  of  simple  syDables.  This  is  the 
first  stage.  With  some  variations  in  the  order  of  the  letters 
and  syllables,  relieved  also  by  exercises  in  learning  to  make 
the  written  characters,  the  pupil  is  practiced  in  these  elemen- 
tary sounds  during  several  weeks. 

Next  foUow  the  consonants  placed  after  the  vowels,  and 
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the  farmhig  of  significant  words,  Bsaf^ofy  Ruf,  Ohr^  eld 
^^  The  main  object  here  is  rather  mechanical  readiness  in 
speaking,  than  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  words.'^vi) 
Afterwards,  syllables  are  united  into  words,  and  these  again 
into  sentences. 

What  infinite  patience  is  required  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion thus  briefly  sketched,  in  which  the  teacher's  mouth,  the 
looking  glass,  and  the  constant  watching  and  feeling  of  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  must  be  relied  on  to  supply  the  loss 
of  hearing,  a  few  of  the  mistakes  into  Which  the  pupils  are 
most  apt  to  fall,  will  be  sufficient  to  show.  .  We  may  com- 
mence with  the  letter  h.  It  is  a  mere  emission  of  breath, 
but  yet  must  be  made  in  a  certain  fixed  manner.  In  attempt- 
ing to  imitate  the  teacher,  the  pupil  not  onfirequentty  makes 
a  sound,  instead  of  an  aspiration,  or  places  his  tongue  in 
such  a  position  as  to  make  a  wrong  aspiration,  or  sends  the 
air  through  the  nose.  The  remedy  consists,  for  tiie  first 
mistake,  in  placing  the  pupiPs  hand  under  his  own  chin,  and 
then  under  the  teacher's,  and  making  him  perceive  that  there 
must  be  no  vibration;  for  the  second,  in  pressing  the  tongue 
into  the  right  position  by  means  of  the  paper-folder ;  and 
for  the  third,  in  pressing  the  pupiPs  nose,  and  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  air  in  this  direction.  This  must  be 
repeated,  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  habit  of  instantly 
recollecting  the  proper  position,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mechanical  expertness  necessary  to  secure  it,  on  the  other. 

In  passing  next  to  vocal  sounds,  as  the  deaf  mute  has  no 
ear  to  guide  him,  either  in  respect  to  pitch  or  intonation,  he 
can  be  expected,  in  many  cases,  to  utter  only  those  which 
are  rude  and  unpleasant  Sometimes  these  sounds  are  so 
high  as  to  be  almost  a  scream ;  sometimes  so  low  as  to  be 
little  better  than  a  growl,  and  sometimes  extremely  nasal 

(I)  I£U  J  Mech.  Sproch.  7S. 
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To  keqiedy  these  defects,  even  very  imperfectty,  is  a  woik, 
ns  all  confess,  of  time  and  labor. 

The  sound  of  the  vowel  a  (ah)  is  generally  attended  with 
less  d^cul^  than  any  other  to  the  deaf  mute.  Still,  if  he 
opens  his  mouth  too  wide,  or  lifts  his  tongue  too  high,  he  is 
sure  to  make  an  incorrect  sound.  Such  cases  occur ;  and 
here  the  looking-glass,  the  folder  and  die  teacher's  mouth, 
must  again  be  brought  into  active  requisition. 

The  vowel  t  (ee)  not  unfirequently  makes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  ^^  one  must  not  lose  coinrage  if  he  does  not  at 
once  succeed.'^  (i)  The  letters  p^  ty  k^  are  often  difficult  iof 
the  less  competent  deaf  mutes.  Such  mistakes  as  9i^e  in- 
stead of  pe^me  instead  of  pe,  /,  cA,  and  ng  instead  of  ^,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence*  R  is  for  many  the  most  difficult 
sound.  Indeed,  th^re  is  not  a  sound  in  the  whole  alphabet, 
which  has  not  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  its  peculiar  difficulties, 
and  does  not  subject  them  to  the  danger  of  mistake.  In 
respect  to  the  sounds  peculiar  to  the  German  language, 
represented  by  o  and  «,  the  attempt  to  teach  their  correct 
pronunciation  is  seldom  if  ever  Inade.  Contenting  them* 
selves  with  the  remaric  that  these  sounds  are  often  con- 
founded, by  those  who  hear,  with  e  and  i,  the  teachers  wisely 
allow  their  piqpils  to  say  Mehre  for  Mohrey  Bieher  for 

The  onion  of  different  letters  in  one  word,  and  the 
fications  in  sound  which  hence  result,  constitute  a  still 
fiuther  difficulty.  A  k>ng  time  is  usuaUy  requisite,  in  order 
to  faring  the  slow-moving  organs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
the  necessary  quickness,  in  pronouncing  the  short  wwels. 
Sometimes  they  pronounce  t  (ee)  and  o  like  a  and  u  (oo). 
Sometimes  they  actually  drop  them.  A  very  frequent 
mistake  is,  the  too  great  prominence  given  to  the  con- 

(1)  BiU;  MedL  Spxeeh,  83. 
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sonants  e.  g. — w^  mjnjl^rj  when  OHmected  with  the  lAiCMrt 
vowels,  which  ^  of  course  renders  the  sound  veiy  unpleasant 
and  unintelligible.''  The  union  of  consonants,  widiout  an 
intervening  vowel,  which  demands  for  their  pronunciation 
much  exercise  and  flexibiUty  of  the  vocal  organs,  constitutes 
a  special  difficulty  for  the  unpractised  oi^ans  of  the  deaf 
mute.  In  pronouncing  such  syllables  as  ploj  tra^  abt^  he  is 
almost  sure,  either  to  separate  the  consonants,  take  breath 
between  them,  or  interpose  a  vowel  sound,  as  pela^  terOf 
fAet^  &c. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  foUow  out  all  the  errors  into  which 
deaf  mutes  in  this  toilsome  process  fall,  and  the  particular 
directions  given  for  endeavoring  to  rectify  them.  What  has 
already  been  said,  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  this  pro- 
cess is  correctly  called  by  the  German  writers,  mechamcal 
speaking  ;  that  much  time  must  necessarily  be  devoted  to  it, 
and  that  with  the  greatest  efforts,  only  a  defective  utterance 
can  be  reasonably  expected,  even  under  the  labors  of  the 
most  experienced  instructors. 

2.  Method  of  Instrudkm  m  Reading  en  the  Ups* 

This  branch  of  instruction,  though  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  with  articulation,  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  which  are 
confessed  by  the  German  teachers  to  be  peculiar  and  great 
As  the  former  exercises  have  for  their  object,  the  enabling 
of  the  deaf  mute  to  express  his  own  ideas  in  articukite 
language  to  others,  it  is  the  object  of  this  to  teach  him  to 
understand  what  is  said  6y  others,  by  watching  the  motions 
of  the  lips.  How  formidable  the  attempt — weU  for  the  deaf 
mutes  in  the  German  schools  that  they  are  imperfectly  awaie 
of  it, — ^wiU  appear,  from  considering  the  following  circum* 
stances,  mentioned  by  the  German  teachers  themselves. 

(1.)  There  are  many  sounds,  which  demand  positions  of 
the  organs  so  entirely  similar  to  each  other,  as  it  respects 
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external  observation,  tiiat  only  a  very  practiced  eye  can 
discover  the  difference. 

(2)  No  peculiar  opening  of  the  lips  is  necessary,  in  the 
pronunciation. of  most  of  the  consonants.  In  such  cases  it 
is  usually  decided  by  the  vowel  immediately  preceding,  and 
as  die  lips  then  conceal,  for  the  most  part,  the  interior  of  the 
nnoudi,  the  scholar  must  hence,  in  respect  to  many  con- 
sonants, remain  in  uncertainty. 

(3)  In  the  flow  of  discourse,  sounds  run  so  much  into  one 
another,  that  only  a  very  practiced  eye  can  seize  hold  of  the 
mdividual  parts. 

(4)  The  pronunciation  of  different  persons,  has  to  the 
eye  so  many  variations,  as  sorely  to  puzzle  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

(5)  In  connected  discourse,  many  sounds  which  properly 
belong  to  words  are  lost,  which  greatly  increases  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  by  means  of  sight  For  instance,  in  the 
sentence,  this  singer  r€at  nineteen  miles^  few  persons  pronounce 
so  distinctly  as  to  make  the  «,  r,  and  n  twice  perceptible,  even 
to  the  ear,  much  less  to  the  eye.(t) 

So  great  are  these  difficulties,  both  singly  and  in  combina* 
tion,  that  it  is  not  pretended  that  deaf  mutes  ever  become 
able  in  ordinary  discourse,  to  make  out  each  word,  or  perhaps 
the  greater  number.  All  they  do,  is,  to  make  out  a  few  and 
guess  at  the  remainder.(2)  This  was  distinctly  tokl  me  by 
the  most  accomplished  reader  on  the  lips  whom  I  saw  in 
Prussia. 

Meihad  of  InstrucHan.  In  learning  to  utter  sounds  himself^ 
the  deaf  mute  has  the  aid  of  two  senses,  sight  and  feeling ; 
in  learning  to  read  on  the  lips,  however,  he  must  trust  ex* 
clusively  to  his  eye.    Hence  the  need  of  special  exercises  in 


(1)  Hill  Mech.  Sprech.  SO. 
(9)  mn.  Mecb.  Sprech.  31, 
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this  department    The  fottowkig  may  be  pointed  oitt  as  Ae 
most  noticeable  things  in  such  a  course. 

(1)  At  first,  the  teacher  speaks  as  slowly  as  possible, 
^pens  his  mouth  wide,  and  distinctly  utters  eveiy  sound. 
The  consequ^ice  is,  as  I  have  had  repeated  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  pronunciation  of  many  teachers  to  their 
scholars  is  very  unnatural,  and  such  as  is  never  heard  in 
society.  This  probably  is  one  reason  also  of  the  unnatural-^ 
ness,  observable  in  the  pronunciation  of  even  the  educated 
deaf  mutes,  which  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice. 

(2)  The  most  experienced  teachers  divide  the  sent^otcea 
they  utter,  into  small  groups  of  wc^ds,  with  pauses  betweea 
theuL  Sometimes  this  divisi<»  goes  so  far,  as  the  making 
of  a  pause  after  every  word,  or  even  syllable. 

(3)  Occasion  is  taken  as  often  as  possible,  to  make  speak* 
ing  a  medium  of  communication. 

(4)  The  pupil  is  generally  required  to  repeat  after  the 
teacher,  either  silently  or  aloud. 

(5)  Where  the  pupil  fails  to  catch  the  word,  it  is  either 
written  in  the  air  or  on  a  slate,  to  aid  him.  A  few  teachers 
use  the  manual  alphabet  for  this  puipose. 

3.  Method  and  Order  of  Instruction  in  hctnguage. 

In  passing  now  to  the  order  in  which  the  difficulties  of 
language,  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  words  and  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  sentences  are  surmounted,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  classification  already  re^rred  to, 
and  to  treat  this  branch  of  tiiie  subject  under  the  three  divifflons 
of  the  Saxon^  Wurteniburg^  and  New  Prussian  methods.  Of 
these,  the  first  two  agree  sufficiently  in  theory  to  be  classed 
in  most  reelects  together ;  in  practice,  however,  they  diflfer 
in  several  important  respects. 
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(1.)  Saxcn  Method. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  '  controls  the  practical 
exercises  of  this  school  may  be  stated  in  a  single  sentence. 
La^  the  foundation  and  colled  the  materuds  before  you  begin  to 
buUd.    Accordingly,  it  is  no  part  of  their  object,  to  bring  the 
pupil  to  write  sentences  as  early  as  possible ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  willing  to  defer  this,  for  the  sake  of  accustoming 
him,  through  pantomime  and  other  means,  to  think,  compare, 
jadge,  reason,  in  short,  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  thought 
Accordingly,  long  hsts  of  single  words  are  gi^en  to  the 
scholar  to  learn,  as  an  exercise  of  memory ;  while  the  expla^ 
nation  of  these,  by  signs,  increases,  as  these  teachers  think, 
his  power  of  discrimination.    Of  the  two  works  prepared  by 
Mr.  Reich,  the  first  and  larger  entitled  ^^  Der  erste  UniemdU 
der  TcaAstummenj^  (Leipzig,  1834,  Svo.  pp.  436,)  was  pre^ 
pared  especially  for  teachers  who  have  no  practical  acquain- 
tance with  deaf  mute  instruction,  and  cannot  prc^rly  be 
cited,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  the  editiMr  of  the  Fourth 
Paris  Circular,  as  giving  an  account  of  the  method  pursued 
at  Leipzig.     The  work  recognized  by  Mr.  Reich,  as  contain* 
ing  a  correct  exposition  of  his  own  order  of  instruction,  is  a 
pamphlet  of  moderate  size  issued  in  1840,  under  the  form  of 
a  report    So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  observations, 
it  presents  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  processes  and 
(xier  of  instruction  in  this  celebrated  institution,  and  pos* 
Besses  sufficient  importance,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  to 
justify  a  condensed  abstract. 

First  TSAR.  (1)  Paniomindo  er!^rd9e9  upon  things  present, 
tbeir  fwm,  size,  material  relations,  &c.,  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  accustom  him 
to  accurate  observation.  (2)  Introductory  exercises  in  articit^ 
loi^ — ^a  prominent  exercise,  (3)  Writings  (caligraphy.) 
(4)  Names  of  common  objects  committed  to  memory-^ 
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selected  with  double  reference  to  ease  of  articulaticai  and 
facility  of  comprehension.  (5)  Elements  of  drawing,  in  order 
to  fix  his  attention  more  closely,  and  develop  his  conceptive 
fiiculties.  (But  are  not  the  perceptive  and  conceptive  facul- 
ties just  those  in  the  deaf  mute  which  least  of  all  requiie 
cultivation  ?  Is  it  not  an  established  fact,  that,  particular 
cases  excepted,  these  powers  are  developed  out  of  all  pro- 
portion ?)  (6)  Elements  of  numeration,  as  far  as  ten. 

Apparatus  ;  a  collection  of  utensils  of  all  sorts ;  pictures 
and  models;  a  written  spelling-book  for  the  exercises  in 
articulation. 

Second  year.  (1)  Pantomimic  exercises  (continued) ; 
the  teacher  availing  himself,  where  it  is  possible,  of  words 
known  to  the  pupils.  (2)  Exercises  in  articulation  (con- 
tinued) ;  with  special  exercises  in  reading  on  the  lips,  writii^ 
and  recognizing  written  words.  (3)  Names  c^  objects  coidk 
mitted  to  memory ;  the  selection  no  longer  made  with  refer«- 
ence  to  ease  of  articulation,  but  to  their  necessity  in  tiie 
enlargement  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  language.  (4) 
Adjectives  conunitted  to  memory ;  beginning  with  colors, 
as  most  striking  to  the  eye,  and  then  passing  to  those  relating 
:  to  feeling,  taste  and  smell,  and  finally  to  those  denoting  form 
and  size.  (5)  The  questions.  Who  ?  What  ?  How  ?  (6) 
Generic  terms  commenced.  (7)  The  definite  article,  <fer,  die^ 
dasy  connected  with  the  nouns  according  to  their  genders,  and 
the  list  conunitted  to  memory ;  the  plural  of  nouns ;  the  co- 
pula. (8)  Formation  of  simple  sentraices  by  means  of  copula 
and  adjective,  conunenced.  (9)  The  easier  conjunctions  and 
adverbs :  andj  aho,  otj  but^  ordy^  not.  (10)  Inflections  of  the 
substantive  and  adjective.  (11)  Pronouns,  personal,  possessivB 
and  demonstrative,  and  the  indefinite  forms,  somey  none^  some 
one^  any  onsy  no  one;  the  ordinal  and  cardinal  numbers.  (12) 
Reading  of  printed  letters,  OHmnenced ;  elements  of  arith- 
metic. (13)  Drawing  cm  papw. 
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In  this  year,  the  first  attempt  is  made  through  the  spoken 
questions,  Who  ?  What  ?  iic^  to  communicate  any  part  of 
ib&  instruction  by  means  of  speaking.  No  word  is  ever' 
given  to  the  scholar  untU  its  meaning  has  been  explained  by 
pantomime.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  hare  learned  a  sufficient 
number  of  words,  they  are  required  to  write  them  in  atphor. 
hetical  order,  together  with  their  plurals  and  forms  of  declen* 
aicm,  with  die  view  of  providing  them,  in  the  failure  of 
memory,  with  a  dictiopary  of  the  words  they  have  learned 
At  the  end  oi  the  second  year,  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  sufficient  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
simple  sentence,  and  to  this  degree  with  the  first  elements 
ofgrammar. 

Third  yeaiu  (1)  Generic  terms  (continued).  (2)  In- 
transitive verbs,  standi  siij  lie^  hang^  Jfc^ ;  the  most  common 
transitive  words.  (3)  Conjugation  of  the  verb  (in  part} ; 
{present,  perfect  and  fiiture  of  the  indicative;  imperative 
mood  (4)  Comparison  of  adjectives.  (5)  Compound  sent- 
iences, connected  by  because^  farj  hence^  ^c.  (6)  Easier 
words,  expressive  of  time ;  degrees  of  family  relationship* 
(7)  Arithmetic  (continued). 

This  year,  articulation  is  used  to  some  extent  in  instruc-> 
tion,  although  of  course,  accompanied  by  pantomime.  ^^  The 
speaking,  however,  is  very  slow ;  for  the  deaf  mute,  in  the 
poverty  of  his  language,  needs  time  in  order  to  seize  hold  of 
the  fif^dien  words,  recoQect  their  meaning,  bring  them  into 
combination,  and  comprehend  the  connection  of  the  whole.''(i) 
The  pupils  are  required  also,  according  to  their  capacity,  to 
produce  writt^i  compositions.  Easy  conversations  upon 
present  objects  or  pictures  are  also  begun,  in  order  to  lead 
the  scholars  to  ck>the  their  thoughts  in  words,  instead  of 
pantomime. 

(1)  Eeieh  $  NachrichtSB,  p;  18. 
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FotrnxH  Year.  (1)  Compound  words,  as  writing-bookf 
reading-book,  pocket*book,  d2:c.  (2)  Verbs  (continued); 
llie  auxiliaries,  uxmld^  should,  couUt^  must,  Sfc. ;  irregular  and 
compound  verbs,  both  in  their  active  and  passive  forms. 
(3)  A  number  of  adverbs  of  time,  place,  &c.  (4)  Other 
connectives  rendered  necessary  by  the  structure  of  more 
intricate  sentences,  as  (i//,  «mce,  if  so,  in  order  that,  4^.  (5) 
t>iviBions  of  time,  both  larger  and  smaller.  (6)  Introduction 
of  domestic  and  historical  narratives.  (7)  Bibhcal  history. 
(8)  Exercises  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
(continued). 

In  these  exercises,  speaking  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
becomes  more  prominent,  ^^  although  in  this  as  weU  as  in  the 
foUowing  year,  pantomime,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
lion,  though  constantly  retreating,  cannot  be  entirely  dis- 
jlensed  with."  ^^  The  teacher,  however,  must  be  careful  to 
i^ak  sufficiently  slow  to  give  the  pupil  time  to  understand 
die  meaning,  as  well  as  seize  the  form  of  what  he  says  f 
frequently  also  ^^  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  a  sent^ice  :"  *^  not 
unfrequently  too,  resort  must  be  had  to  writing,  especially 
in  the  case  of  compound  sentences.  In  such  instances, 
writing  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  the  fleeting  mo- 
tions of  the  Kps.^    (i). 

Fifth  Year.  (I)  Diary  kept  by  the  pupils,  and  letters 
written.  (2)  Reading  of  select  parts  from  children's  books. 
(3)  Oral  instruction,  with  questions,  6ic^  upon  select  ^« 
gl^vings,  representing  particular  situations,  and  cases  in 
Actual  life.  (4)  Signification  and  use  of  more  difficult  con«> 
junctions,  also  punctuation.  (5)  Natural  history,  geography, 
especially  of  Germany,  together  with  some  knowledge  of 
history,  trades,  measures,  weights,  and  coin.  (6)  Bibhcal 
history.    (7)  ReUgious  instruction. 

(l)Reie]i:  NaduriclMti,  p.  SO. 
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It  IS  hen  desirable  that  pantonnmic  signs  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  scholar  pass  from  thinking  in  signs  to  thinking 
in  words.  ^'  Since,  however,  there  are  ah^ays  scxne  who. 
are  backward  in  every  class,  and  oral  communication  is  not 
unfreqn^itly  obscure  to  the  deaf  nuite,  its  total  disuse  be- 
comes impracticable.'' 

(2.)  WurtenAurg  MeOiod. 

Since  die  visit  of  Degerando  and  Madamoiselle  Morel  to 
the  institntion  at  Gmfind,  in  1833,  an  interesting  account  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  Paris  Circular  for  1836,  not  only 
have  the  principles  and  processes  formerly  in  use  in  this  ex- 
cellent institution  been  somewhat  changed,  but  the  views  of 
Mr.  Jaeger  himself,  as  appears  from  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  work,  (i)  have  been  modified.  While 
still  strenuously  denying,  that  he  intends  to  interpose  the 
natural  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  between  the  objects 
themselves  and  their  written  or  spoken  representatives, 
he  fully  admits,  that  in  the  first  edition,  he  attached  too 
little  importance  to  pantomime,  and  that  fiirther  experience 
has  taught  him  the  expedi^icy  of  a  wider  employmeit  of 
the  natural  sign  language,  in  the  first  year's  ]^!^qMuratory 
course,  than  he  formerly  hekl  to  be  desirable. 

The  Wurtemburg  school  agree,  therefore,  in  the  main, 
with  the  Saxon  school,  in  req)ect  to  the  use  of  signs,  al« 
though,  so  fitr  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  with 
a  somewhat  more  restrained  employment  of  this  means  of 
conununication.  They  also  agree  in  gradually  making  the 
pupil  acquainted  with  language  according  to  the  difficulties 
of  construction,  or,  in  other  words,  teaching  him  to  speak 
and  vfrite  according  to  grammatical  forms.    On  the  other 

* 

<1)  Anleitttog  zum  Unterricht  taubetummer  Kinder  ate,  Stuttgard, 
1943.    That  far  only  OM  volame  of  dM  aew  editkw  Iwi  appesired. 
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luuidy  they  differ  very  considerably  in  respect  to  processes 
of  instmctioiL  Instead  of  teaching,  like  the  former,  long 
fists  of  single  words,  which  they  hold  to  be  an  mmecessaiy 
burdening  of  the  memoiy,  they  aim,  with  the  teachers  of 
the  New-York  Institution,  to  incorporate  words  into  sen- 
tences as  early  as  possible,  and  beheve  that  the  foil  meaning 
and  use  of  words  is  best  given  in  combinations  with  others. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  a  prepcaratory  ecmrse  ofmstrut' 
ikmy  consisting  of  pantomimic  exercises,  having  for  their 
object  the  excitement  of  greater  mental  activity  in  the  deaf 
mute,  the  elements  of  articulation,  reading  on  the  lips,  writ- 
ing, reading,  and  drawing.  In  general,  according  to  Ja^er, 
the  day  may  be  thus  divided,  viz : 

Mimic  exercises, 1|  hours. 

Writing,  in  periods  of  half  an  hour  each,  •    \\    do. 

Drawing, 1      do* 

Articulation,  divided  into  quarters  of  an  hour,  1      da 

Without  explanation,  the  necessity,  or  even  advantage,  of 
these  mimic  exercises,  would  scarcely  be  ccnnprehensible  to 
American  instructors.  Accustomed  as  they  are  to  see  the 
mental  faculties,  even  of  the  dullest  deaf  mute,  awaked  firom 
their  slumber,  when  he  is  thrown  into  the  new  world  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  a  large  institution,  where  a  hun* 
dred  or  more  pupils  have  a  language  oi  signs  already  esta- 
blished, they  will,  I  think,  find  it  difficult  to  beheve,  that  la 
most  of  the  schools  in  Germany,  so  much  time  is  actually 
devoted  to  the  attainment  of  this  single  end.  What,  wi^^ 
us,  where  the  natural  sign  language  is  extensively  used  as 
the  means  of  communication,  and  hence  becomes  a  repos  * 
toiy  d  thoughts  and  knowle<^,  the  deaf  mute  attains,  in 
free  intercourse  with  his  fellow^^mutes,  is  actually,  m  most 
of  the  German  schools,  obliged  to  be  systematically  taught, 
with  much  pains  and  labor,  and  as  it  i^>pears  to  me,  with  no 
little  loss  of  time.     These  conversations  of  teacher  and 
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sehohr^  doybtleBs,  have  their  Talae,  and  in  some  respeeti 
may  buxve  an  advantage  over  the  miscellaneous  convBrsation 
of  the  papils  among  themselves,  still  by  no  means  compen- 
sating  for  the  disadvantages  they  involve* 

With  the  second  year,  commences  the  instraetion  in 
language  proper.  The  matter  or  subject  of  these  exercises 
IS  borrowed  from  surrounding  objects,  and  from  pictures ; 
in  this  respect  agreeing  with  the  schod  next  to  be  men* 
tioned,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  arranged,  after  six 
months  or  a  y ear,  in  a  gnunmatical  form,  and,  in  this  respect^ 
agreeing  with  the  Saxon  school 

Of  course  the  commencement  is  made  with  stdmkmtivesj 
and  by  preference,  vnth  substantives  which  express  animated 
objects.  Mn  Jaeger's  idea  is,  that  a  fowl  or  a  cat,  for  in- 
stance, attracts  more  strongly  the  attention  of  a  deaf  mute^ 
and  intwests  him  more  deeply  than  a  desk  or  a  chair. 
Siq>pose  then  a  fowl  and  a  cat  to  be  brought  into  the  roopi» 
the  teacher  writes  their  names  on  the  blackboard,  teaches 
the  pupils  to  articulate  these  words  and  to  recognize  them 
on  his  lips,  pointing  interchangeably  to  one  or  the  other,  till 
the  pupil  is  able  to  articulate  the  word,  and  point  to  the 
proper  object,  without  mistake  himself. 

Verbs  are  taught  in  connection  with  substantives,  and  in 
the  first  place  by  writing.  It  is  deemed  important,  that  the 
pupil  immediately  employ  every  new  verb  in  some  other 
connection  frcMu  that  in  which  he  first  received  it  After 
intransitive  and  then  transitive  verbs,  follow  adiectioe9y  taught 
also  in  connection,  and  prontMms. 

As  apparatti8j  a  picture-book  with  reading  lessons  adapted 
to  the  cuts,  is  placed  in  the  pupiPs  hand,  to  which  also 
another  book,  (Vorl^eUattw,)  containing  a  vocabulary  of 
the  objects  and  parts  of  objects  in  the  cuts,  with  suitable 
questions  for  private  study,  corresponds. 

These  are  used  in  the  following  manner.    The  instructor 
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Ibegias  evevy  morning,  by  teaching  llie  pi^il  to  srticQlate 
and  read  on  the  lips,  as  wefl  as  to  read  on  the  shtte  and 
write  fixHn  dictation,  a  certain  number  of  new  words*  Tliese 
words  are  then  explained,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  first  instance^ 
by  meuks  of  the  actual  objects  themselves,  rather  than  by 
pictures.  An  explanation  is  also  given  of  the  necessary 
questions  to  be  employed  The  pupils  are  then  required  to 
write  these  words,  thus  explained,  with  the  article  prefixed, 
in  a  writing-book  of  their  own,  generally  also  with  the 
addition  of  a  sentence  into  which  the  word  is  inco(r> 
porated ;  e.  g.  ^^  The  hair.  I  have  brown  hair.  The  eye. 
My  eye  is  blue,''  6ic.  This  done,  the  books  just  m^i- 
tioned  are  brought  into  use.  The  pictures,  so  fiir  as  possi^ 
Ue,  are  compared  with  the  real  objects :  die  lessons  in  tiie 
leading  book  are  read,  and  suitable  questions  asked.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  the  deaf  mute  has  befwe  him  a  plate, 
containing  engravings  of  a  man,  fowl,  cat,  fly,  fish  and 
stone.  On  this  he  has  already  learned  fifty  or  more  words, 
including  various  parts  of  (he  body.  The  reading  lessoa 
would  be  in  part  as  follows :  ^^  The  man  has  a  head.  The 
cat  has  a  head.  The  fowl  has  a  head.  The  fly  has  a  head. 
The  fish,  too,  has  a  head,"  &c.  Here  the  teacher  stops  and 
asks,  ^^Who  has?"  The  pupil,  pointing  to  the  picture, 
answers,  ^^  The  man  has  V^  ^^  What  has  the  man  ?  Are 
you  a  man  ?  Have  you  a  head  ?  Is  the  cat  a  man  ?  Has 
the  cat  a  head  ?"  &c  With  this  preparation  in  respect  to 
questions  and  their  answers,  the  pupil  is  expected  to  take 
the  VorkgMaiter,  or  exercise  book,  and  fill  the  lesson  o«rt 
for  himsel£  The  kind  of  questions  and  exacises  on  the 
picture  before  him,  as  contained  in  this  book,  may  be  under* 
stood  firom  the  folfowing  specimens,  viz : 

(1)  Who  has  feet?    Whocanwalk?    Who  has  no  feet  ? 
Who  cannot  walk?    Who  has  wings?    Who  can  fly? 
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Who  can  write  ?     Cut  the  cat  write  1    Can  the  hen  read  ? 

(2)  Can  stand.  Could  rtand  Can  kned.  Conld  kne^ 
Can  run.    Could  not  run,  &c. 

(3)  With  what  can  you  walk  ?  With  what  does  the  man 
walk  ?  With  what  does  the  cat  walk  ?  With  what  does 
the  hen  ftf  ?  &c. 

These  questions  exercise  the  juij^ment  of  the  pupil,  and 
test  his  acquaintance  with  the  words  and  forms  of  expres- 
skm  giv^i,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  render  him  all  ne^ 
cessary  assistance.  The  reading  lessons  in  the  other  book, 
generally  descriptions  of  the  picture,  are  for  the  most  part 
oonnaitted  to  memoiy,  and  thus  serve  both  to  s^trengthen 
this  important  &culty,  and  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with 
correct  models  of  sentences. 

Two  tbings  will  be  noticed  in  this  course,  the  great  prom* 
intfice  given  to  questions  and  answers,  and  the  provision 
made  for  repeating  substantially  Uie  same  tbings,  without 
too  much  fatiguing  the  attention  of  the  pupiL 

Some  properties  of  objects ;  figures  as  &r  as  ten ;  die 
phuab  of  nouns;  demonstrative  pronouns;  Uie  definite 
article  in  its  genders ;  some  generic  names ;  sensible  actions 
and  conditions ;  the  present  of  the  verb;  inflections  of  noons 
and.  ai^ectives ;  pers<mal  pronouns ;  relations  expressed  by 
^positions,  and  the  three' principal  tenses  of  the  verbs,  aikl 
the  infinitive  and  imperative,  having  been  gradually  acquired 
in  the  general  method  pointed  out  above,  in  circles  con« 
etantly  widening,  the  teacher  passes  from  the  simple  to  the 
compound  sentences*  In  connection  with  these,  coiqunctions 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  verb  are  taught,  and  abstract 
ideas  devebped.  Passing  on  still  fiurther,  the  examples  in 
the  fifUi  and  sixth  years  are  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  a  further  knowledge  of  geography,  natural  histmy,  &c^ 
and  in  a  word,  so  fiur  as  possible,  of  what  the  pupil  most 
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needs  to  be  made  acqaainted  with.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  what  has  been  learned  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
course,  is  towards  the  end  reviewed,  systematized  and  en- 
larged. 

(3.)   New  Prussian  Method. 

This  system  is  distinguished  by  the  prcuninence  it  givei 
to  articulation  and  reading  on  the  hps.  As  an  end^  these 
branches  receive  much  more  attention  than  in  the  other 
schools,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  course  of  instracticMi 
rests,  is,  that  the  deaf  mute  must  become  acquainted  with  Um^ 
guagejM  like  hearing  ehiidren^  i*  e.,  by  being  made  to  fisd 
the  want  of  words  in  specific  cases,  and  being  taught  to  use 
the  words  he  needs,  by  constant  repetition*  Instead  of  aim- 
ing, therefore,  at  what  D^erando  called  a  co-ordination  of 
ideas,  instead  of  attempting  to  form  a  philosi^Mcal  i4>pre- 
ciation  of  the  successive  difficulties  of  language  to  the  deaf 
nmte,  and  devising  ways  most  easily  to  surmount  them,  the 
teachers  of  this  school  aim  only  to  discover  the  manner  in 
which  hearing  children  learn  to  speak,  and  faithfully  to  fi>l- 
low  this  method,  as  fiur  as  they  think  the  case  will  admit. 

In  these  schools,  therefore,  the  first  year  is  mostly  spot 
in  the  elementary  exercises  which  have  beep  described  under 
the  head  of  articulation.  These  exercises  commence  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  pupil  enters  the  school,  and  tibe 
great  object  is,  to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  sounds 
and  letters,  in  their  spoken  and  written  form.  In  passing  to 
single  syllables,  particular  prominence  is  given  to  those 
which  form  simple  but  perfect  words,  as  du,  Au,  echiy  joj  &c. ; 
and  since  these  do  not  always  represent  objects  present  in 
the  school  room,  resort  is  had  to  pictures.  Sometimes  the 
picture  is  pointed  out,  and  the  child  required  to  speak  the 
name ;  sometimes  only  the  name  is  given,  and  the  child  is 
i^  to  point  at  the  picture.    Of  course,  long  and  patieot 
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repetition  is  absolutely  ]&diq>^»able.  In  theoiy,  resort  is 
never  had  to  signs;  indeed  no  sign  for  these  objects  is 
allowed^  and  the  copying  off  of  these  words,  with  the  view 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  written  forms,  is  made 
to  come  aft^  some  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  spoken 
word.  In  this  manner,  this  class  of  teachers  hope  to  oblige 
the  scholars  to  connect  the  object,  or  at  least  the  picture^ 
directly  with  the  sound  (or  motion  of  the  lips)  which  rep- 
resents it 

However  ingenious  may  be  the  attempt,  I  cannot  help 
ranaridng  that  there  are  here  two  practical  difficulties, 
which  must  always  render  success,  in  this  respect,  exceed-* 
ingly  problematical,  if  not  absolute^  impracticable.  The 
first  is,  that  the  natural  pantomime  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
which  has  been  for  years  his  mother  tongue,  has  long  before 
this,  already  furnished  him  with  signs  for  these  common 
objects,  e.  g.  efw,  shoe^  iic^  and  he  does  not  ask  the  teacher's 
help ;  and  the  second  is,  that  so  accustomed  is  he  to  the  use 
of  such  signs,  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  teacher 
cannot  prev^it  their  employment  when  the  scholars  are  by 
themselves.  Indeed,  under  other  aspects  of  the  question, 
this  is  admitted  by  the  German  teachers  themselves ;  and 
it  seems  to  follow,  that  to  attempt  at  this  stage  to  make  the 
spoken  ruanes  of  the  common  objects,  which  the  deaf  mute 
learns,  indispensable  to  him,  can  be  only  compared  to  the 
attempt  to  make  a  stream  run  up  hill,  merely  by  providing 
DO  cihannel  for  it  in  the  other  direction. 

By  means  of  these  pictures,  the  pupils  learn  both  to  speak 
and  write  the  names  of  a  few  objects,  and  also  to  recognize 
them  when  writtaa  or  spoken ;  and  the  attempt  is  made,  by 
the  studying  of  these  representations,  combined  with  ques- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  by  means  of  a  simple 
sign  language  and  comparison  of  different  objects,  to  awaken 
tile  attention  and  quicken  the  comprehension  of  the  scholar. 
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At  this  stage,  aside  &cm.  what  kaoyAedg^  they  hate  ao 
quired  of  articulation,  their  attaiumrats  may  eipial,  perhaps, 
tiiose  of  an  American  deaf  mute  afW  three  or  four  months 
of  instruction. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  preparation  for  the  course  which 
follows,  and  which  occupies  the  next  three  years.  So  extra- 
ordinary is  this  course,  in  respect  to  all  the  principles  which 
have  heretofore  been  considered,  both  in  Germany  and  with 
us,  as  Jying  at  the  foundation  of  a  well-ordered  course  of 
instruction,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  in  giving  the  different 
steps  which  compose  it  with  some  degree  of  minutaiess. 

The  starting  point  is  the  school  room^  and  the  teacher,  of 
course  by  signs,  requests  his  pupils  to  tell  or  write  what 
they  see.  If  they  inquire  the  names  of  the  objects  they  do 
not  know,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  do,  they  must,  if  po66y[)le,  bA 
Wl  words,  wie  Jmsst  dies  ?  (what  is  the  name  of  this  ?)  The 
answer  is  given  both  in  words  and  by  writmg,  and  is  often 
repeated  both  by  scholar  and  teacher.  As  the  pupils  notice 
the  ^piolities  of  these  different  objects,  or  the  acddenkU  ck^ 
eumstances  connected  with  them,  rude  and  imp^ect  modes 
of  expressing  them  are  given,  both  by  speech  and  writii^ : 
6*  g.  ' 

Three  bench.  The  ruler — strike. 

Two  chair.  The  ruler — ^straight 

The  table — large.  The  chair— four  leg. 


The  slate — small.  The  table — ^wood. 

The  slate — cold.  The  cover — over. 

The  sponge — ^soft.  The  floor — ^under. 

The  sponge — ^wipe. 

The  book — ^read. 

The  india  rubber— stretch. 

Next  a  variety  of  qualities,  &c.,  is  given  for  the  same 
object :  .e«  g. 
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The  ckur — km  leg. 
The  chftir — a  bacL 
The  chair— wood. 
The  chair — Bit 
Two  chair. 


The  slate — ai^ter. 
The  slate — firaiae. 
The  slate— black. 
The  slate*— rwrite. 
The  slate — ^lie. 


The  third  step  is,  to  try  to  bring  some  order  out  of  this 
confusion,  by  classifying  the  words  according  to  the  parts 
of  speech,  and  such  sentences  as  these  are  produced,  viz : 


The  ink — ^black. 
The  chalk — ^white. 
The  table — ^brown. 
The  ruler — ^yellow. 

The  book — rtand. 
The  slate— he. 
The  picture— hang. 


One  table. 
Two  chair. 
Four  leg. 
Eight  ruler. 

The  inkstand — ^here. 
The  picture— there. 
The  conrer— over. 
The  floor— under. 


And  the  whole  is  concluded  by  classifying  the  objects 
according  to  the  qualities,  actions,  &c,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed  to  them,  as,  e.  g. 


The  slate — angular. 
The  table— angular. 

The  table — ^leg. 
The  chair — ^leg. 


The  window — shut 
The  door — shut 
The  desk — shut 

The  table — ^wood. 
The  chair — ^wood. 

The  pen — around. 
The  pencil — around. 

Here  axe  the  names  of  objects ;  the  materials  out  ol  which 
ey  are  made ;  cohrs  and  other  Qualities  and  atiributea  ;  con* 
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ditions  and  adiansy  and  relations  ;  or  in  other  words,  dubstan* 
tives,  adjectives,  verbs,  both  transitive  and  intransitive,  and 
adverbs.  Separated  as  they  are  in  the  last  class  of  senten- 
ces, they  constitute  ybrmiioj,  by  means  of  which,  not  only  is 
the  pupil  expected  to  become  acquainted  with  the  different 
kinds  of  words,  but  under  which  he  is  expected  to  arrange 
the  new  words  he  subsequently  learns. 

The  repetition  of  these  sentences  by  means  of  question 
and  apgwer,  and  the  insertion  of  the  words  is,  and  is  not^ 
affords  nothing  peculiar.  It  only  needs  to  be  'added,  that 
they  once  more  appear  in  the  form  of  reading  lessons,  with 
the  one  object  of  securing  many  repetitions,  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  attain,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  command  of  a 
certain  number  of  forms. 

From  the  things  in  the  school  room,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the 
persons^  and  the  introduction  of  the  personal  pronouns.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  these  exercises : 

^  You  large.  I  small  You  a  man.  I  a  boy.  A.  a  boy. 
B.  a  girl  One  man.  Eighteen  boys.  Twelve  girls.  Thirty 
scholars.  You  a  beard.  I  no  beard.  You  three  years.  I 
ten  years.  How  old  are  you  ?  L.  write,  dip  in  the  inkstand, 
write  on  the  table,  cipher,  draw,  lazy,  talk,  sharpen  penciL 
The  pencil  dull  The  pencil  must  sharp.  L.  come  to 
school  too  late,  why  ?  I  go  house.''  Several  weeks  are 
spent  in  such  exercises,  with  the  view  of  enlarging  the  pupil's 
vocabulary  and  teaching  him  simple  phrases,  such  as,  ^  I 
will,  I  do  not  know,  I  have  forgotten  it,  &&,"  and  the  easier 
forms  of  salutation  and  courtesy. 

With  the  questions,  where^  when^  wJiy^  whence  ?  &c.,  come 
prepositions  and  adverbs  of  time,  place,  &c.  Then  ibllow 
the  plural  of  nouns,  the  indefinite  article,  and  the  various 
modifications  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  to  he^  all  in- 
corporated into  sentences. 

Without  going  out  of  the  school-room,  the  hanan  bodjf 
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and  its  Tarious  partfi  constitute  another  center,  about  which 
the  same  course  of  exercises  revdTes,  and  give  occasion  to 
introduce  the  verb  to  haoe^  together  with  still  other  adjectives, 
verbs,  prqxMiitions,  &c  The  dothmg  introduces  the  name 
of  different  mechanics,  as  tailor,  shoemaker,  &c  Here  the 
poss^Bive  pronouns  are  introduced,  together  with  the  ordinal 
numbers. 

The  pupil  is  now  considered  to  be  &r  enough  advanced 
to  take  a  picture  of  a  school,  and  write  in  simple  septencesi 
an  account  of  what  he  sees.  This  is  then  corrected,  and 
frequently  copied  off,  and  committed  to  memoiy. 

What  is  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  resorting  to  a.  picture^ 
when  the  object  itself  k  already  present,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  only  reason  I  have  ever  heard  given,  is,  Uiat  the  numb^, 
coUnt,  actions,  &c,  of  perscms  and  things  in  the  picture^ 
always  remain  stationary,  and  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  readii^  lessons  $  whereas  the  aOual  school  m 
always  changing  in  many  of  these  respects. 

But  this  is  very  unsatislactory ;  for  do  not  these  yery 
changes  constitute  the  superiority  of  the  actual  scenes  above 
the  dead  representatives  ?  And  still  further,  is  this  the  way 
in  which  hearing  children  acquire  a  knowledge  of  spoken 
language  1  The  sort  of  reading  exercises,  formed  on  the 
picture  thus  introduced,  might  be  as  follows :  ^'  I  see  in  this 
picture  a  school  A  teacher  is  in  the  school  Ten  scholars 
are  in  the  school  The  teacher  stand  on  the  slate.  The 
teacher  point  on  the  slate.  Three  scholars  stand  before  the 
alate.  The  three  scholars  speak.  One  scholar  has  a  slate 
under  the  arm.  A  boy  stand.  The  boy  hold  a  book.  The 
boy  read.**  Such  lessons  are  copied  by  the  pupils  and  com- 
mitted to  memory.  In  the  course,  thus  far,  the  principal 
means  empfeyed  to  impart  readiness  to  the  pupil  in  the  use 
of  language,  are,  (1)  inccNnplete  sentences  to  be  filled  out, 

or  questions  to  be  answered  by  himself,  (2)  the  description 

10 
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of  the  pictures,  read  over  and  over  again,  and  (3)  the  fre- 
quent account  by  writing,  and  especially  by  speaking,  of 
what  the  picture  contains.  It  wiU  be  noticed  that  in  th^e 
exercises,  more  or  less  grammatical  mistakes  are  not  only 
aDowed,  but  even  at  first  given  by  the  teacher.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  how  are  they  ever  corrected  ?  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  reliance  is  placed  at  first,  upon  a  gradual  and 
somewhat  misceDaneous  process  of  correction,  by  means  of 
reading  lessons,  more  and  more  perfect  and  free  from  error, 
often  repeated,  and  also  upon  the  frequent  repetition,  both 
by  writing  and  speech,  of  normal  forms  of  expression,  and 
finally,  upon  formal  exercises  in  grammar.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  when  the  pupil  finds  that  one  form  of  speaking 
and  writing  after  another,  given  him  by  the  teacher,  is  wrong, 
his  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  what  he  has  learned, 
must  be  greatty  shaken,  and  a  sad  uncertainty,  at  least  for  a 
long  time,  must  prevail  in  his  mind. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  the  dwelling  the  center ;  with 
its  fiuniture,  &c,  either  by  means  of  the  actual  objects,  or 
of  models  and  pictures.  Here  Augments  of  sentences  are 
taught,  such  as  ^  look  in  the  glass,  light  the  candle,  comb  the 
hair,  &c.^  The  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  imperative  mood 
are  also  employed.  With  the  dwelling,  yiwn%  /j/e,  would 
naturally  be  introduced  Suppose  then,  a  picture  of  a  family 
at  breakfaBt  to  be  shown  to  the  class,  the  following  exercises 
would  be  had  upon  it  r 

(1.)  Different  objects  and  persons  pointed  out  and  named 

(2.)  Pronunciation,  by  the  class,  of  the  objects,  the  names 
of  which  they  know.  The  words  imperfectly  articulated  are 
Tq>eated  and  written  also  upon  the  slate. 

(3.)  The  pupils  required  to  select  the  dififerent  objects, 
&c.,  by  somewhat  fuller  descriptions,  e.  g.  **  show  me  the 
man  with  the  round  hat ;  without  a  hat,"  &c. 

(4.)  Oral  deaciiption  of  the  picture  by  the  teaeher,  the 
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(mpib  articuhtiog  the  words  after  him,  and  also  writulg  tiiem 
on  a  slate. 

(5.)  Description  of  the  picture  by  the  scholar  himself. 

(6.)  Transition  from  the  picture  to  the  papiPs  family  re*  ^ 
lations.    Here  he  is  encouraged  to  say,  '^  I  have  a  father* 
I  have  a  mother.    My  father  does  not  pray,"  Ace 

(7.)  A  description  of  the  picture  written  by  the  teacher, 
read  by  the  pupils,  copied  by  them  into  a  book,  and  then 
read  again  in  connection  with  pointing  out  the  different 
objects  as  they  are  mentioned 

(8.)  Questions  referring  not  only  to  the  picture,  but  to 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  chikL 

Without  describing  this  method  further,  the  specimens  of 
exercises  already  given  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  tolerable 
idea  of  its  main  characteristics.  At  about  this  stage,  the 
pupils  are  required  to  keep  a  diary,  which  of  course  must  be 
very  simple  and  abound  with  repetitions*  The  parts  of 
speech  become  gradually  introduced  in  the  followipg  order ; 
the  perfect  tense ;  personal  pronouns ;  present  passive ;  the 
comparative  of  adjectives;  future  active,  and  imperfect^ 
tenses.  Three  years  are  now  supposed  to  have  been  spent 
in  the  exercises  already  described,  and  in  passing  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  house  to  the  barn,  garden,  village,  or  city, 
the  woods,  fields,  &lq.  At  this  period,  the  strict  con^ement 
to  the  region  of  sense,  which  forms  one  pf  th^  most  iparked 
features  of  the  system,  is  in  part  abandoned ;  although  still, 
the  religious  instruction  commenced  to^^ards  thp  latter  part 
of  the  time,  is  given  by  means  of  pictures  representing  scenes 
and  events  described  in  the  Scriptures. 

With  the  fourth  year  commences  Q.  course  m  grammar, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  e^  course  which  has,  fgr  its  main 
object,  the  attainment  of  grammatical  correctness  in  language^ 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.    *♦  They  are  aheady  in  possession," 

mys  Mr.  Hill,  ^^  of  an  elementary  language,  but  in  emptoying 
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it  they  make  a  great  maoy  mistakes.'*!  To  correct  these 
mistakes;  to  impart  to  the  pupil  an  instinctive  sense  of 
correctness  and  incorrectness  of  expression;  to  cultivate 
readiness  in  the  use  of  language ;  to  teach  him  to  read  with 
understandings  which  Mr.  Hill  justly  observes,  is  far  more 
difficult  than  the  mere  teaching  of  mechanical  reading,  and 
which  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  constitutes  the  excel- 
lency of  American  deaf-mute  instruction ;  to  give  to  him 
instruction  in  religion,  and  as  for  as  the  time  admits,  in  the 
geography,  history  and  laws  of  his  own  country ;  the  elements 
of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  and  ^^  the  way  to  use  the  almanack,"  is  the  aim 
kiq>t  in  view  in  this  last  part  of  the  course,  and,  of  course, 
attended  with  very  ditferent  degrees  of  success. 

4.  Religious  Instruction. 

The  differences  between  the  German  and  American  schools, 
in  no  point  appear  more  striking,  than  in  relation  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  imparting  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  knowledge 
of  the  truths  of  divine  revelation.  With  American  teachers, 
it  is  regarded  as  both  practicable  and  important,  very  early 
in  the  course,  to  communicate  to  the  deaf  mute,  by  means 
of  his  own  sign  language,  those  elementary  notions  of  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  being,  and  the  accountability  of  his 
rational  creatures,  which  are  adapted  to  his  capacities  and 
suited  to  his  wants.  The  German  instructors,  on  the  other 
hand,  universally,  I  believe,  make  no  attempt  to  communi- 
cate religious  truth,  until  the  pupD  has  been  under  instruction 
from  two  to  four  years.  From  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
this  apparent  neglect  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of 
their  pupils  arise  ?  Not  from  indifference,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  to  this  most  important  branch  of  instruction,  but  rather 

1  Antoitang  zam  Sprachnntsmcbt,  etc »  Z\2. 
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from  the  principles  on  which  the  whole  method  is  based. 
As  a  natural  result  of  the  limited  employment  of  natural 
8^8,  together  with  the  use  of  pictures,  models,  and  in 
general,  instruments  of  instruction  which  confine  the  pupiPs 
attention  to  the  material  world  and  of  the  theory  universally 
held,  that  ideas  wMch  pass  this  limit  must  be  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  language,  the  German  teachers  are 
in  a  manner  forced  to  defer  religious  instruction  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  is  done  with  us. 

The  Saxon  School  begin  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
school  room,  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  year. 
This  long  delay  they  justify,  on  the  ground,  that  to  commu- 
nicate these  sacred  and  elevated  truths  at  an  earlier  period, 
either  through  the  medium  of  the  imperfect  language  pos- 
sessed by  the  pupil,  or  through  his  own  language  of  signs, 
could  only  have  the  effect  to  destroy  their  sanctity  and 
power.  On  this  point,  however,  I  am  happy  to  testify  they 
stand  alone. 

The  religious  instruction,  aside  firom  the  religious  service, 
consists  in  select  passages  of  the  Bible,  first  explained  by 
the  teacher,  and  then  given  to  the  children  to  copy  off  into 
a  book  of  their  own,  ^^  which  they  are  to  take  with  them 
firom  the  institution  as  their  Bible.''  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  parts  of  Luther's  catechism 
are  committed  to  memory,  after  which  the  pupils  are  con- 
firmed and  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  is  customary 
with  hearing  children,  and  with  this  their  education  is  fin- 
ished. 

The  Wurtemburg  school  commence  by  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  morals,  endeavoring  to  exercise  the  judgment  and 
develop  the  conscience  of  the  scholar  in  respect  to  right 
and  wrong,  by  examples  drawn  from  actual  life.  When  the 
pupil  becomes  able  to  compose  and  understand  simple  sen* 
tences,  that  is,  after  two  or  three  years'  instruction,  lessons 
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aire  given  through  language  upon  ^  what  God  makes,^ — the 
creation, — ^the  omnisci^ice  of  Grod,  &a,  tog^her  with  a 
few  easy  forms  of  prayer.  During  the  next  two  years^  the 
instruction  in  religion  is  given  through  the  reading  lessons 
in  Biblical  history,  and  the  whole  is  concluded  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years,  by  the  study  of  the  creed  and  catechism, 
and  the  reading  of  Biblical  histoiy  in  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  Saxon 
method,  consists  in  making  Scripture  narratives  precede 
doctrinal  instruction,  and  also  in  introducing  it  considerably 
earlier. 

The  New  Prusdan  school  introduce  religious  instruction, 
as  soon  as  the  pupils  become  able  to  express  their  domestic 
relations  in  language,  that  is,  after,  perhaps,  two  years  or 
more  of  the  course,  by  means  of  pictures  representing  Bib* 
heal  scenes  or  narratives.  These  are  employed  like 
other  pictures,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  teadier 
assumes  a  look  of  greater  seriousness  and  reverence. 
Pointing  to  the  different  persons  represented,  he  pronounces 
their  names,  and  tells  in  simple  language  what  they  are  doing. 
On  this  basis  he  endeavors  to  explain  to  the  pupils  the 
relations  and  aims  of  these  different  persons,  their  char- 
acter, condition,  d^c.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  speak 
of  God,  the  teacher  points  upward  and  pronounces  the 
name  of  the  Creator.  Very  probably  the  pupil  will  conceive 
of  him  at  first  only  as  a  powerful  man  in  the  sky,  but  grad- 
ually as  his  acquaintance  with  language  is  enlarged,  and  his 
ability  to  receive  new  ideas  through  this  medium  is  increased, 
the  idea  becomes  more  correct  and  definite ;  and  in  this 
manner,  it  is  claimed,  the  deaf  mute  obtains  his  idea  of  God 
in  the  same  manner  with  hearing  children.  This  method 
differs  fix>m  the  preceding,  mainly  in  the  commencement 
immediately  made  in  teaching  Biblical  history,  without  a 
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|>Tefi(Mi8  ground-work  of  iaatnictkNi  m  the  Omenta  of 
morals. 

In  respect  to  these  methods  of  commumcating  a  knowt 
edge  <^  God  and  our  relations  to  faun^  it  will  be  observed, « 
that  th^  aJl  proceed  on  the  erroneous  theory,  long  since 
refiited  by  experience,  that  such  knowledge  can  be  given 
satisfiictorilyy  only  through  the  medium  of  spoken  or  writtw 
language. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  refigious  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  German  schools,  is  the  constant  dis* 
tinction  made  between  narrative  and  doctrinal  religious 
instruction.  This  arises  from  the  custom  in  Germany,  of 
requiring  from  the  youth  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
catechism,  before  they  are  confirmed  or  admitted  to  the 
communion.  ' 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  doctrinal 
instructicm  is  strictly  sectarian.  The  pupils  in  the  German 
deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  other  institutions,  are  as  regur 
larly  educated  for  the  religious  opinions  and  confession  to 
which  their  parents  are  attached,  as  youth  with  us  are  for  a 
trade  or  profession.  In  the  same  school,  not  unfrequently  a 
part  of  the  scholars  are  taught  the  Protestant,  pr  as  it  is 
called  in  Germany,  the  Evangelical  catechism,  the  Catholic 
pupils,  the  catechism  of  their  own  church,  and  the  Jews, 
that  used  among  themselves.  In  some  cases  this  instruction 
is  given  by  the  clergymen  of  the  different  confessions,  evi« 
dently  to  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  the  pupils. 

5.   Other  Particulars  in  Respect  to  Instructioiu 

1.  The  German  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  unlike 
gentlem^i  of  the  same  profession  in  America,  are  not  gener- 
ally men  of  liberal  education;  but  rather  rank  with  the 
common  school  teachers  of  the  country.  As  a  body,  they 
are  indastrious,  persevering,  and  often  ingenious,  and  enter- 
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priemg ;  although  at  the  same  time,  too  Kttle  acqaamted 
with  the  works  of  foreign  writers,  and  the  progress  of  the 
art  abroad. 

2.  The  age  of  admission  iot  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  will 
be  seen  fix>m  the  statistical  table  in  the  appendix,  is  gemr- 
ally  not  earUer  than  seven,  and  not  later  than  fourteen 
years.  To  judge  from  the  schools  that  came  imder  my  own 
observation,  by  far  the  greater  number  enter  at  nearer  the 
former  than  the  latter  age.  TMs,  or  a  year  kter,  is  the  age 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  deaf-mute  teachers,  cm  the 
ground  that  the  vocal  organs,  if  the  work  of  exercising  th^n 
is  deferred  to  a  later  period,  become  more  rigid  and  difficult 
to  manage.  Indeed,  one  of  the  German  teachers  carries 
the  matter  so  far,  as  to  express  his  preference,  on  this  ground, 
for  four  years  of  age,  and  thinks  he  should  be  better  able 
to  teach  articulation,  by  taking  the  pupils  almost  frcxn  the 
cradle.  Possibly  he  might — although  the  attention  and  di»* 
crimination  necessary  to  read  words  and  sent^aces  on  the 
lips,  seem  too  great  to  be  exercised  by  an  infant — but  is 
nothing  more  demanded  in  order  to  educate  a  deaf  mute  than 
to  teach  him  to  utter  words  ?  Does  there  not  still  remain  a 
long  course  of  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic,  geogn^ihy, 
and  the  branches  of  knowledge  in  general  necessary  to 
restore  him  to  society. 

3.  In  general,  owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  the  pupils 
are  received,  no  trades  are  taught  in  the  German  sdiools. 
**  As  experience,  however,  has  shown  that  the  female  pupils 
can  not  find  a  support  by  going  out  to  service,''  they  are 
taught  to  sew,  knit,  draw,  &co.  Considerable  difficult  is 
naturally  experienced  in  many  cases,  in  apprenticing  the 
pupils.  To  obviate  this,  so  far  as  possible,  a  premium  is 
frequently  offered,  as  an  inducement  to  mechanics  to  meet 
the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  deaf  mutes. 

4.  The  (xoerage  period  oi  instruction    in  the  Geanaan 
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schools  does  not  vary  much  from  six  years ;  in  many  cases 
it  extends  to  ei^ht  and  nine,  and  sometimes  to  even  ten  and 
eleven  years.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  six  hours  a 
day  are  spent  in  the  school-room ;  sometimes  less  and  fre- 
quently more.  From  these  two  circumstances  it  results 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  much  more  time  is  spent  in  the 
school  room,  in  the  German  institutions,  than  is  customary 
with  us.  In  the  American  schools,  it  is  deemed  important 
not  only  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  langi|age,  and  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  but  aJso  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  earning  a  suppwt,  after  leaving  the  insti* 
tion ;  and  experience,  it  may  be  added,  has  abundantly  con* 
firmed  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement 

5.  The  daily  school  exercises  are  conducted  in  such  a 
mamier  as  to  secure  considerable  variety.  In  nearly  every 
school  room,  I  noticed  a  card  suspended  on  the  wall,  on 
which  the  order  of  study  for  the  year,  generally  divided  into 
periods  of  one  hour  each,  was  written.  Of  these  cards,  the 
following  fitim  the  school  at  Cologne,  is  a  favorable  sped'* 
men. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  the  pupils,  in  most  schools, 
have  a  recess  of  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  in  which, 
also,  sometimes,  they  have  a  ntorgerArodj  or  lunch.  In  the 
afternoon,  at  the  close  of  school,  they  have  another  lunch 
called  vesperbrod,  and  then  supper  an  hour  or  two  later* 
This,  to  us,  strange  custom  of  eating  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  prevails  also  with  the  children  in  other  schools,  in  most, 
if  not  all  parts  of  Germany. 

6.  Religious  Services^  consisting  in  the  daily  devotions  and 
the  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath,  occupy  a  far  less  pro- 
minent position,  and  are  far  less  effective  than  with  us.  I 
have  taken  every  opportunity  in  my  power  to  attend  these 
exercises,  and  can  never  recall  them  to  mind  without  sad* 
ness.  Conducted,  as  they  usually  are,  through  spoken 
language,  with,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  moderate  employ* 
ment  of  signs,  they  evidence  the  certainty  that,  to  alLbut  the 
most  advanced  pupils,  they  must  prove  a  perfect  loss.  So 
satisfied,  indeed,  are  the  German  teachers  of  this,  that,  in 
most  schools,  the  greater  part  of  the  scholars  do  not  attend 
the  religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath.  In  some  schools, 
there  is  no  religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day ;  in  others, 
only  once  a  fortnight ;  while  in  others,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
pains  are  taken  to  collect  the  dismissed  pupils  residing  near 
the  institution,  and  teach  them  the  truths  of  religion  in  con- 
nection with  the  highest  class. 

Very  seldom,  if  ever,  is  there  more  than  one  religious 
service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  this  generally  assumes,  as  per- 
haps would  be  eicpected  in  small  institutions,  nearly  the  form 
of  a  Sabbath  school  class  with  us. 

iBqually  defective,  from  the  same  cause,  are  the  devotional 
exercises  with  which  the  day  is  commenced,  or  the  school 
opened  Whether  a  short  prayer  is  articulated  by  a  more 
advanced  scholar,  as  is  sometimes  the  case ;  or  the  teacher 
hastily  explains  a  p^sage  of  Scripture,,  without  prayer,  as  I 
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have  also  seen ;  or  offers  prayer  hiiosett^  by  words,  none 
but  by  far  the  smaller  portion  of  the  scholars  understand  it 
To  the  larger  number  of  the  pupils,  it  is  a  mere  dead  form, 
of  yery  little,  if  any,  advantage. 

IT.  RESULTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

This  is  the  great  question.  Beside  this,  theories  and 
q>eculations  are  of  no  importance.  A  decision,  to  be  wc»rth 
any  thing,  must  be  drawn  from  the  actual  results  realized  - 
What  then  does  experience  teach?  Before  summing  up 
the  general  conclusion,  to  which  I  have  been  brought,  from 
the  study  of  the  Grerman  theoretical  and  practical  wwks  on 
deaf-mute  education,  and  conversation  with  directors,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  and  my 
own  observation,  there  are  two  topics  on  which  I  deem  it 
mipwtant  to  touch.  The  first  relates  to  the  peculiar  liability 
to  mistake  to  which  a  visitor  to  a  German  institution  is  eX" 
posed.  This  is  much  greater  than  would  at  first  be  imagined. 
The  matter  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  In  the  Ameri- 
can schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  visitor  sees  a  class 
of  twenty  deaf  mutes  more  or  less,  each  standing  before  a 
large  slate,  and  expressing  in  his  own  language,  either  his 
own  ideas,  or  the  substance  of  what  has  been  given  in  signs 
by  the  teacher.  As  he  passes  from  one  slate  to  another, 
and  reads  the  compositions  produced,  he  has  a  fiiU  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  capacity  and  progress  of  each  one  in 
the  class,  and  to  notice  sdl  the  mistakes  which  the  least  for- 
ward make.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  German  schools.  The 
scholars  are  generally  sitting  at  desks  or  tables,  with  each  a 
small  slate  before  him.  If  the  teacher  speaks  with  his  pupils, 
he  naturally  selects  the  most  forward.  These  are  very  likely 
to  be  cases,  in  which  the  hearing  has  been  lost  at  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  or  in  which  a  pe- 
culiarly happy  physical  and  mental  constitution  qualify  the 
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scfaokur  for  success  in  almost  sny  undertaking,  and  a  jt^-* 
ment  formed  upon  such  cases,  it  is  needless  to  say,  will  be 
&r  too  fiivOraUe,  if  passed  upon  the  body  of  the  sehooL 
Under  such  circumstances,  too,  the  teacher  has  the  power 
of  selecting  the  slates  he  will  submit  to  the  visitor's  inspec- 
tion,  and  it  would  not  be  natural  for  him,  in  ordinary  cases^ 
to  select  any  other  than  those  most  Ukely  to  make  a  &vor* 
able  impression.  In  this  manner,  the  visitor,  without  any 
•consciousness,  perhaps,  of  the  fact,  ei^er  on  his  own  party 
or  that  of  the  teacher,  is  utterly  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  fomung  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  the.  amount  of  cul- 
tivation, the  extent  of  acquisition,  or  the  power  of  expressing 
their  ideas  through  the  medium  of  written  language,  pos« 
sessed  by  the  main  body  of  the  pupils.  Even  if  all  the  slates 
are  mibmitted  to  his  inspection,  the  foreigner  has  new  ob« 
stacles  to  encounter.  The  Crerman  running  hand  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  has  so  many  letters  <^  similar  appear- 
ance, that  although  easier  to  write,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
read,  and  in  point  of  fact,  few  foreigners,  travehng  through 
the  country,  ever  attain  any  degree  of  readiness  in  decipher- 
iog  it ;  added  to  which,  there  are  a  thousand  mistakes  in 
oonBtmction,  inflection,  gender,  and  all  the  circumstances 
which  go  to  constitute  the  grammar  of  a  language,  and,  still 
further,  in  tiie  right  selection  of  words,  of  which  he  wouU 
be  instantly  sensible  at  home,  but  which,  in  a  foreign  Ian-; 
guage,  pass  by  unnoticed,  and  even  absolutely  unknown. 

A  transient  visitor  is  in  danger,  also,  of  overrating  the 
actual  attainments  of  the  pupils,  from  taking  a  few  conrnion 
eiq^ressions  easily  learned,  and  often  repeated,  as  fair  speci- 
mens of  th^  ability  to  express  their  ideas  in  articulate  lan- 
guage* Scarcely  a  greater  mistake  coald,  be  made.  It  is 
quite  an  object  to  teach  the  children,  as  earty  as  possible,  a 
few  sim|rie  phrases,  together  with  some  of  the  more  usual 
forms  of  aakitatioit    These,  by  continual  repetition,  a  laxgfi 
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proportion  of  the  pupils  learn,  with  more  or  less  distinctnesB, 
to  use.  These,  too,  it  must  be  added,  the  stranger  is  sure 
to  hear,  and  I  had  not  been  long  in  Germany,  before  I  as 
much  expected  to  hear  a  certain  series  of  questions  and 
answers,  as  for  instance ;  Wie  heisst  du  ?  (What  is  your 
name  ?)  :  Wit  alibist  du?  (How  old  are  you  ?)  li^  bin 
zekn  Jahr  alt :  (I  am  ten  years  old.)  dz:c. ;  as  4o  see  the 
teacher  and  scholars,  and  scarcely  ever  did  I  find  myself 
disappointed.  In  many  schools,  the  scholars  always  saluted 
me  on  entering,  with  the  usual  German  salutaticm  and 
politeness,  Guien  Morgen^  and  not  unfirequently  at  the  close, 
each,  as  he  passed  out,  was  made  to  pass  by  the  stranger 
and  say  aJ^eu.  In  one  school,  however,  these  comm<Hi 
questions  and  answers  disappeared,  and  in  place  of  them  I 
heard  a  series  of  questions  so  unusual,  and  even  strange,  as 
to  put  the  suspicion  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  con* 
stituting  the  show  exercises  of  the  school,  quite  out  of  the 
question.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  however,  a  ccmipany 
of  strangers  came  in,  and  I  found  myself  mistaken.  The 
same  questions  and  answers  were  repeated  word  for  word 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  these  forms  of  ex- 
session,  which  the  visitor  is  sure  to  hear,  constitute  by  any 
means,  the  limit  of  the  pupil's  attainments ;  that  would  be 
extremely  unjust ;  but  only  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  ftur 
standard  by  which  to  judge  on  the  one  hand,  and  are  in  great 
danger  of  being  taken  as  such  on  the  other. 

Where  it  was  convenient,  I  have  taken  eveiy  opportunity 
to  be  present  at  the  hour  assigned  for  the  admission  of 
visitors,  and  have  thus  had  many  opportunities  of  observing 
the  mistakes  to  which  strangers  are  exposed.  In  one  school, 
in  which  I  had  titken  unusual  pains  to  become  acquainted, 
both  firom  the  opinions  of  the  principal,  and  from  my  own 
observation,  with  the  relative  standing  of  the  pupils  in  the 
holiest  class,  I  observed  that  onty  three  or  four,  whom  I 
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knew  to  be  most  advanced,  were  exercised  by  the  teacher ; 
of  these,  one  had  been  in  the  school  ten  years,  and  one  was 
still  able  to  hear  considerably.  All  these  circumstances 
greatly  modified  the  case ;  but  the  instructor  did  not  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  menticm  them,  and,  of  course,  the  com- 
pany went  away  in  ignorance  of  them.  On  inquiring  their 
OfHuion  of  the  state  of  the  school,  and  the  ability  of  the 
pupils  to  articulate,  as  we  left  the  building  together,  I  found 
that  they  had  received  the  impression  that  the  whole  class 
were  able  to  speak  in  the  same  manner  with  the  pupils  they 
had  heard,  and  that  this  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  results 
obtained  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ! 

Equalty  unsafe  would  it  be  in  many  cases,  to  rely  upon 
the  judgment  <^  the  teacher  himself,  in  respect  to  the  attain* 
ments  of  his  pupils,  especially  in  articulation.  Some  of 
tile  German  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  regarded  by 
their  fellow  laborers  in  the  same  department,  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  them,  as  too  sanguine  to  have  their  state- 
ments received  without  considerable  abatement  This  trait 
of  character,  while  it  may  not  make  them  any  the  worse 
teachers,  detracts  considerably  from  their  testimony  as  wit- 
nesses. It  is  due  to  the  Grerman  teachers,  in  this  connec- 
tion to  say,  that  many  of  them  appear  to  be  gentlemen  of 
sound  practical  judgment,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to 
claim  more,  in  regard  to  the  attainment  of  their  pupils,  than 
could  justly  be  said. 

In  one  respect,  however,  I  feel  obliged  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  this  remark.  The  German  teachers,  as  a  body,  I 
am  persuaded,  regard  the  attainments  of  their  pupils  in 
articulation  and  reading  cm  the  Hps,  to  be  greater  than  they 
realty  are.  Indeed  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  From 
long  intercourse,  the  pupils,  on  the  one  hand,  acquire  the 
ability  to  j^omprehend  what  is  said  to  them  by  the  teacher 
better  Uan  by  another  person;  and  the  teacher,  on  the 
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crther,  becomes  accustomed  to.  the  mpexfed  artiealatkm  of 
his  pupils,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  teacher 
should  be  in  a  measure  insennble  to  the  indistinctness  of 
their  articulation,  or  fall  into  the  natural  mistake  of  suppose 
ing  that  they  are  better  qualified  for  intercourse  with  others, 
by  means  of  conversation,  than  the  truth  will  admit    ' 

A  German  teacher,  of  great  experience  and  much  ac- 
quaintance with  institutions  of  the  kind,  both  in  his  own  and 
in  foreign  countries,  in  speaking  of  the  ease  with  which 
visitors  overrate  the  actual  progress  of  the  pupils,  ascribed 
it,  in  many  cases,  to  their  own  imaginations.  ^^I  can 
hardly  refirain  fixnn  smiling,"  said  he,  ^^when  hearing  Ae 
remarks  of  many  of  the  visitors  to  the  school,  especially  if 
they  have  witnessed  nothing  of  the  kind  before.  It  is  not 
imcommon  for  them  to  exclaim,  ^  Why !  he  speaks !  I  hear 
him  myself!'  and  to  be  so  fiu*  carried  away  by  the  novehy 
of  the  thing,  as  to  form  the  most  exaggerated  notions.* 
Nor  is  this  surprising.  In  witnessing  these  interesting  ex* 
hibitions,  and  the  degree  of  success  which  really  attends 
the  attmnpt  to  teach  articulation,  there  is  so  much  to  excite 
the  imagination,  that  it  requires  no  very  poetical  tempera- 
ment, in  the  indulgence  of  delightful  hopes  and  benevcd^it 
anticipations,  to  wander  quite  out  of  the  sober  region  (^ 
lact 

In  endeavoring  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  overrating  the 
actual  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
make  all  proper  allowances  for  the  pecutiar  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted,  I  have  ventured  in  many  cases,  firankly  to 
communicate  to  the  directors  and  teachers  o(  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions  my  great  object,  viz.,  to  compare  the  pnu> 
tk^al  workings  of  tiie  Grerman  and  American  systems  of 
instruction,  or  in  other  words,  their  schools  and  ours,  with 
the  view,  if  possible,  of  arriving  at  an  inteiUgent  decision  as 
to  which  system  deserves  the  preference.    I  recosd  it  with 
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plettsore,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  German  teachers,  that  in 
no  case  in  which  I  thought  proper  to  make  the  avowal,  have 
thej  shrunk  from  the  investigation,  but  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  met  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  them  with  equal 
confidence ;  have  been  ready  to  institute  any  experiment  I 
wished  to  suggest;  have  proposed  others  themselves ;  have 
left  me  ak>ne  with  the  pupils  in  some  cases ;  have  firankly 
told  me  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter,  and  the  fail- 
ures they  meet  with  fixHn  one  cause  and  another ;  and  in 
short,  have  given  me  every  fitcili^  I  couki  desire,  for  becom* 
ingy  so  far  as  a  stranger  coukl,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  schools,  and  with  the  practical  results  of  the  system  of 
instruction  pursued. 

This  must  be  my  apology,  if  any  is  needed,  for  not 
specifying  particular  schools,  except  where  the  refw^ice 
can  only  be  agreeable  to  the  parties  concerned  I  would 
not  willingly  cause  a  single  unpleaBant  fiseling  in  the  minds 
of  those  at  whose  hands  I  have  only  received  kindness  and 
attention. 

The  second  remark,  connected  with  the  above,  which  I 
wish  to  make  is  t}iis :  in  respect  to  the  general  conclusions 
which  foUow,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  strictly  spmk- 
ing  they  apply  to  every  school.  My  aim  has  rather  been 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  great  body  of  German  schools* 
Under  peculiarly  favorable  circuiQstances,  where,  foo*  instance, 
there  are  few  scholars  and  many  teachers,  and  instruction  is 
continued  an  unusual  number  of  years,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  with  too  many  pupils,  and 
these  at  different  stages  of  instruction,  the  result  will,  of 
course,  vaiy  from  the  average.  A  few  schools  of  both 
these  descriptions  I  have  met  with,  but  they  obviously  form 
no  criterion  by  which  to  form  a  general  judgment,  and  are 
onfy  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

in  speaking  <^  the  actud  results  of  the  Germw  methodi 

11 
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it  will  be  conyement  to  speak  of  the  several  branches  of 
kistnictioii  separately. 

1.  ResuUs  in  respect  to  Articuhtioiu 

Id  the  fi:rflowii^  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
great  body  of  the  pupUsj  as  they  appear  towards  the  close  of 
a  five  or  six  years  course  of  instruction,  are  intended  to  be 
described.  It  would  be  obviously 'improper  to  select  the  few 
who,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  are  either  below  or  above 
the  common  standard,  as  specimens  of  what  is,  or  may  be 
generally  accomplished.  These  are  only  exceptions,  and, 
what  is  peculiar  to  them  as  such,  or  in  what  respects  they 
differ  from  the  others,  will  be  described  separately. 

1.  How  much  can  the  speaking  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  tmcfer- 
9tood  f  To  test  this  point,  in  addition  to  ascertaining  how 
much  it  was  possible  for  myself  to  understand  them,  I  have 
made  endeavors  to  gain  a  definite  notion  of  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  understood  by  their  teachers,  and  also  by 
indifferent  persons,  and  in  society.  As  would  naturally  be 
expected,  the  teachers  are  able  to  make  out  what  their 
pupils  articulate,  better  than  any  one  else.  They  are  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  particular  mistakes  of  each,  and  attach  a 
signification  to  what  appear  to  others  only  as  incohereBt 
BCMmds.  In  addition  to  ^s,  every  word  which  the  sdiolar 
atten^ts  to  i^eak  for  himself,  has  been  drilled  into  him  by 
the  constant  labor  of  the  instructor,  so  that  the  latter  knows, 
in  advance,  what  are  the  bounds  of  the  pupil's  efforts.  In 
View  of  these  facts,  it  was  evident,  that  in  order  to  institute 
a  satisfactory  experiment,  it  must  be  in  reading-^  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  reading  d[  a  passage  not  in  the  ordinary 
school  exercises.  In  this  manner,  the  teacher  would  be 
deprived  of  the  aid  which  a  knowledge  of  two  or  three  words 
would  give  him  in  making  out  the  remainder.  Accordingly, 
at  the  request  of  an  inteBlgent  teacher,  who  expressed 
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reaifiness  to  make  such  an  experiment,  I  selected  a  passage 
in  the  Bible,  containing  no  difficult  words,  but  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  that  nearly  all  the  words  should  be  sep-* 
arately  comprehended  in  order  to  understand  it,  and  gave 
it  to  one  of  his  best  scholars,  who  had  been  five  years  und^r 
instruction,  to  read.  He  read  it  twice  over,  but  the  teacher 
was  unable  to  make  out  any  part  of  it  On  the  second 
reading  of  another  passage,  by  a  scholar  six  years  under 
instruction,  the  teacher  repeated  the  whole.  Experim^it^ 
cf  this  nature,  repeated  at  other  schools,  seem  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  instructors  understand  their  pupils, 
not  so  much  in  virtue  of  the  intelligibiUly  of  their  articula-* 
tion,  as  by  being  accustomed  to  the  circle  of  words  they 
commonly  use,  combined  with  the  circumstances  whidi 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  meaning  intended.  The  fact, 
confessed  by  the  German  teachers,  that  they  do  not  under^ 
stand  the  pupils  of  other  schools  so  well  as  th^  own^  goes 
to  the  same  point 

In  observing  the  degree  to  which  visitors  to  the  German 
schools  appeared  to  understand  the  articulation  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  frequency  with  which 
it  was  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  translate  what  their 
pupils  said.  The  articulation  of  very  few  is  sufficient^  dis^ 
tinct  to  make  itself  more  than  partially  understood  without 
such  assistance.  On  the  other  himd,  more  or  less  single 
wards  are  usually  made  out  by  visitors.  In  answers  to  ques* 
tions,  where  the  form  of  the  answer  can  be  expected  with 
tolerable  certainty  in  advance,  or  in  the  repetition  of  famil* 
iar  sentmcee,  as  the  Lord's  prayer,  for  instance^  they  are 
able  to  make  out  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  whole. 

Still  a  very  general  impresstcm  seems  to  prevail  among 
intelligent  Germans,  that  the  articulation  of  the  educated 
deaf  and  dumb  is  unintelfigiblet  Wlule^  I  have  met  some 
who  maintained  the  contraiy,  the  more  cooanon  testiniMiy 
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given  by  prcrfessors,  cHergymen  and  gentlemen  in  other  pro- 
fessions, is,  ^^  We  cannot  understand  them."    Said  an  intel- 
ligent bookseller  in  one  of  the  German  cities,  ^  when  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  taught  the  manual  alphabet,  it  was  easy 
to  converse  with  them,  but  since  that  has  been  abandoned, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  articulation,  conversation  has 
become  very  difficult."   One  of  the  German  teachers,  indeed, 
frankly  admitted  the  imperfections  of  the  articulation  of  deaf 
mutes,  and  rested  its  chief  benefit  on  the  aid  it  rendered 
towards  making  the  pantomime  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  intel- 
ligible.   ^^  The  deaf  mute,"  he  ai^ed,  *^  will  and  must,  after 
his  dismission  from  school,  communicate  with  those  about 
him  in  a  great  measure  by  means  of  signs ;  now,  if  we  can 
furnish  him  with  words  which  he  can  drop  in  to  explain  his 
meaning,  all  is  accomplished  which  we  can  reasonably  expecf 
This  is  a  strictly  practical  view,  and  agrees  far  better  with 
what  proves  to  be  actually  the  case,  than  what  is  generalfy^ 
written  on  the  subject  derived  from  a  priori  grounds.    For 
instance^  the  deaf  mutes  of  Germany,  as  they  are  met  in 
the  streets  in  company  with  each  oth»,  appear  like  our  own 
deaf  and  dumb,  not  speaking,  but  conversing  by  signs.    In 
conversation  with  others,  where  their  signs  are  not  so  weD 
understood,  the  more  advanced  avail    themselves    of  the 
words  they  know ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  genenl  rule, 
th^t  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  speaking  make  themselves 
intelligible  to  others,  they  do  so  by  the  aid  of  active  panto- 
mimic signs. 

The  degree  to  which,  on  an  average,  I  have  found  their 
articulation  intelligible  to  myself,  may  be  summed  up  in  titfee 
observations.  First,  a  foreigner  wouM  find  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  more  common  forms  of  sahitation,  and  a 
few  simple  questions  and  answers,  as  spoken  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  children,  after 
having  been  only  a  few  months  under  instructimi,  to  be  able 
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to  say  guten  Morgen  (good  morning)  and  the  like,  in  a  way 

to  be  understood.    Secondly,  in  hearing  the  oldest  class  read, 

he  would  be  able  by  looking  on  the  book,  in  the  majority  of 

cases,  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  place.    Thirdly,  in  hearing  the 

same  class  read  a  passage,  the  book  not  being  in  his  hand, 

or  attempt  to  speak  any  thing  out  of  the  usual  course,  he 

would  only  recognize  a  few  of  the  more  commoor  words. 

In  the  most  advanced  class  in  one  of  the  Grerman  schools, 

which  had  been  four  years  under  instruction,  the  scholars 

read  by  turns,  at  my  request,  commencing  at  the  24th  verse 

in  the  4th  chapter  of  John,  and  each  reading  a  verse.    The 

following  were  the  results. 

Not  three  words  intelligible. 
Unintelligible,  weak  and  nervous. 

do 
Not  a  single  word 
Five  of  the  simplest  words 
One  or  two  words  }  intelligible. 

Six  words 
Four  words 

These  results  would  vary  somewhat  in  different  schools. 
In.  some,  I  think  they  would  be  more  favorable.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  utterance  of 
the  pupils  is  so  indistinct  and  unnatural,  as  only  to  convey 
sin^e  words  to  the  hearer.  The  greater  part  of  the  sounds 
they  make  in  attempting  to  speak,  it  is  altogether  impossible 
to  understand. 

2  What  is  the  degree  of  Jluency  attained  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  reading  and  speaking  ?  In  general  very  little.  Their 
articulation  is  sbw  and  laborious.  Their  reading,  in  respect 
to  nq[>idi^,  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  young  chikl 
spelling  out  his  words,  than  what  we  usually  mean  by  read- 
ing, and  cannot  be  sufficiait  to  convey  to  them,  if  no  other 
means  are  used,  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  of  any  lengtiu 
An  American  deaf  mute  would  compose  and  write  a  sratence 
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do  8 
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sooner  than  many  German  pupils  of  the  same  standkig  would* 
speak  it  As  a  general  rule,  I  found  myself  able  to  spell  a 
series  of  sentences  with  the  manual  alphabet  as  readily  as 
the  most  advanced  deaf  mutes  could  read. 

3  HwD  corredly  do  they  speak  ?  This  can  be  judged  of  to 
a  considerable  degree,  from  the  remarks  already  made*  Of 
course  in  such  a  system  of  instruction,  many  mistakes  in 
articulation  would  be  expected,  and  many  are  actually  com- 
mitted. The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  constant 
occurrence,  viz : . 

hehe,       for  gegen.  sapach,  for  sprach. 

Jedu,       for  Jesus.  Teibe,  forWeide. 

spree,      for  sprach.  hedete,  for  redete. 

nieband,  for  niemand.  seide,    for  Seine. 

frast,       for  fragest  ech,      for  er. 

Steht,     for  Stadt  tint,       for  ging. 

These  wiU  be  sufficient,  to  show  how  exceedingly  imper- 
fect is  this  mechanical  mode  of  speaking,  and  in  part,  also, 
why  it  is  so  little  intelligible.  One  of  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances  connected  with  these  numerous  errors,  is,  that 
tiiey  are  ever  varying.  Nothing  has  been  more  commcm 
tiian  to  hear  the  same  pupil,  in  reading  a  short  paragraph, 
prcmounce  the  same  words  in  three  or  four  different  ways. 
This  results  either  from  the  failure  of  memory  in  conceiving 
of  the  exact  positions  of  the  vocal  organs,  or  the  want  of 
sufficient  power  over  the  organs  to  produce  the  requisite 
sound.  The  former  is  the  more  common  cause,  as  is  evident 
from  the  assistance  rendered  in  the  majority  c^  cases  by  the 
teacher's  articulati(Mi.  Frequently,  however,  no  effort  of 
the  instructor  can  remedy  the  mistake,  and,  in  sudi  cases, 
there  is  an  evident  incapadty  to  articulate  the  word  correctly* 
This  manifest  uncertainty,  dbservaUe  to  a  great  stent  amoog 
the  pupils,  in  respect  to  the  true  position  of  their  oigans  in 
the  articulation  of  words,  is  not  only  a  fruitfol  source  of 
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vnintelligiblefiesB,  bat  leaves  little  room  to  hope  for  future 
progress.  Where  the  foundation  is  weak  and  tottering,  it 
is  inapossible  to  rear  a  solid  edifice. 

4.  Other  particulars.  In  respect  to  taney  the  speaking  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  harsh,  unnatural  and  monotonous* 
Destitute,  of  course,  of  modulation  and  accent,  it  more  nearly 
resembles  what  we  should  conceive  a  speaking  machine 
might  utter,  than  the  usual  speech  of  mankind.  Sometimes; 
it  is  a  whining  noise,  hke  that  of  one  in  distress,  and  some«* 
times  a  sudden  concussive  sound,  resembling  the  bark  of  a 
dog.  In  many  cases  the  unpleasantness  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  a  painfully  high  or  low  piichj  in  some  instances 
resembling  a  shriek,  and  in  others,  a  groan.  When  to  this 
are  added  the  contortions  of  countenance  and  the  unnatural 
position  of  the  mouth,  produced  by  the  efibrt  of  mechanically 
adjusting  the  organs  and  putting  them  into  play,  it  will  be 
readily  beheved,  that  the  articulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
is  idx  from  agreeable. 

In  consequence  of  the  teachers  in  the  German  schools 
being  accustomed  to  the  unnaturahiess  and  imperfi^ction  of 
their  pupils'  articulation,  they  are  less  sensible  of  it  than . 
others.  Still  they  cannot  avoid  noticing,  that  ^^  the  articu* 
lation  of  deaf  mutes  is  always  deficient  in  euphony ;''' 
that  ^^  even  with  the  most  correct  position  of  the  mouth,  the 
Bound  produced  may  be  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  im* 
perfect,  but  altogether  wrong;"*  that  ^^it  is  not  uncommon 
U^  the  pupils  to  articulate  less  inteUigibly,  the  third  year, 
than  the  first  f^  that  their  articulation  is,  in  many  cases, 
harsh,  slow,  and  monotonous,  and  not  at  once  to  be  under* 

*  Yob  OreQ;  Die    Biinden  und  TaubAtumntea-Aaslalt  in  Zarich* 
p.  39. 

'*  Ib—eo. 

'  Hill ;  Anleitung  zum  Spratchunterricht,  etc,  p.  198. 
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Stood  by  all,'  and  is  frequently  little  less  than  a  revolting 
scream,  (widerliche  Gebuel)  \ 

Of  those  whose  articulation  is  better  than  has  been  de- 
scribed, everywhere  constituting  exceptions,  and  everywhere 
also  naturally  made  prominent  when  strangers  are  present,  a 
large  part  learned  to  talk  more  or  less  before  they  became  deaf. 
Even  in  cases  where  the  power  of  hearing  is  lost  at  two  or 
&ree  years  of  age,  an  idea  of  articulate  sounds  is  gained, 
and  a  flexibility  of  the  vocal  organs  possessed,  which  gives 
a  certain  advantage  in  subsequent  instructicoi.  But  wh^i 
the  child  made  use  of  spoken  language  till  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  till  seven,  eight,  and  even 
ten,  and,  stranger  stiU,  never  lost  the  use  of  it,  the  case  is  at 
a  very  wide  remove  from  that  of  ordinary  deaf  mutes,  and 
cannot  properly  be  cited  without  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  very  common  in  Germany,  to  refer  to  a  (so 
called)  deaf-mute  instructor  in  the  school  at  Berlin,  named 
Habermaas^  in  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  be  taught  to  articulate.  That  he  stood  very  &!* 
above  even  the  best  instructed  deaf  mutes,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently evident  fi*om  the  frequency  with  which  his  ability  to 
converse  is  referred  to.  At  the  same  time  it  alters  the  case 
enthrely,  to  learn,  that  not  <Mily  was  he  not  bom  deaf,  but  that 
he  actually  lost  his  hearing  at  so  late  a  period,  that  when  be 
entered  the  school  at  Berlin,  he  was  still  able  to  talk.  In 
other  words,  he  had  never  lost  the  use  of  language^  and  as  the 
director  of  the  Berlin  institution,  who  communicated  these 
facts  to  me,  observed,  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  as  an 
instance  of  the  success  of  instruction  in  articulation  ^  It  is 
precisely  in  this  manner,"  he  continued,  ^that  erroneoas 
ideas  are  circulated,  and  unfounded  expectations  so  often 

'  Hill;   Anieitung  znm  Sprachantenicht,  etc.  p.  132. 
'  Neamanu ;  Die  TaubBtuminen-Anstalt,  etc.  p.  1S7. 
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cherished,  in  respect  to  what  can  be  done  for  deaf  mutes." 
A  similar  case  to  that  of  Habermaas,  I  met  with,  in  a  young 
lady  at  another  institution,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  who  speaks  intelligibly,  although  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  different  from  others  to  be  noticed.  In  such 
instances,  where  the  question  is,  whether  spoken  language  ^ 
abready  in  possession  of  the  pupils,  shall  be  preserved  or  not, 
there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions.  When  the  hearing  was 
lost  at  an  earlier  age,  however,  and  great  additions  must 
consequently  be  made  to  the  stock  of  spoken  words  and 
phrases,  of  which  the  child  is  in  possession,  the  question 
admits  of  more  doubt,  and  must  be  decided,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  a  great  measure  by  circumstances.  It  will  here  be  suffi- 
cient to  state,  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  lost 
the  power  of  hearing  after  three  years  of  age,  so  far  as  they 
have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  are  able,  to  a  good 
degree,  to  make  themselves  understood.  Their  articulation, 
indeed,  is  not  that  of  other  men ;  it  is  imperfect,  and  more 
or  less  unnatural ;  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  make  consider- 
able use  of  pantomimic  signs,  and,  now  and  then,  to  resort 
to  writing ;  but  still,  the  power  of  speaking  they  actually 
possess,  provided  it  can  be  retained,  must  be  admitted  to 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  value. 

A  second  class  of  those  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptions in  respect  to  the  general  results  of  instruction  in 
articulation,  consists  of  those  who  still  retain  a  sufficient 
degree  of  hearing,  to  be  made  to  a  considerable  extent 
available.  The  German  teachers  all  acknowledge  that  the 
power  of  distinguishing  different  sounds  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage ;  although  the  pupils,  by  the  sense  of  hearing, 
may  be  unable  to  learn  to  talk,  it  insensibly  makes  the  in- 
tonation more  natural  and  pleasant,  besides  affording  im- 
portant assistance  in  teaching  individual  sounds.  This,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  is  the  principal  use  made  of  the  partial 
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power  of  hearing  possessed  by  some  of  the  scholars.    It  is 
rather  an  aid  to  instruction  than  a  basis  for  it 

Among  deaf  mutes,  there  are  all  grades  of  deafness,  from 
that  which  is  total,  to  that  which  falls  just  below  the  point  at 
which  they  would  be  able  to  hear  conversation,  and,  of 
course,  possess  themselves  of  spoken  language.    The  ques- 
tion occurred  to  Mr.  Aeplimus^  the  principal  instructor  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  school  connected  with  the  Teachers' 
Seminary  at  Halberstadt,  as  it  also  had  done  at  an  earlier 
period  to  Itard,  whether  it  was  not  possible,  by  a  systematic 
course  of  exercises,  so  far  to  increase  the  attention  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  quicken  the  sensibihty  of  the  oigan  of 
hearing,  as  to  make  it  possible  to  communicate  instruction, 
in  a  measure,  through  the  ear.    To  the  former  gentleman 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  made  an  interesting  series  of 
experiments,  continued  during  a  period  of  eight  months, 
which  have,  probably,  decided  the  question  forever.    He 
took  fourteen  deaf  mutes,  and  ascertained  that,  according 
to  the  degree  of  besting  they  possessed,  they  could  be 
divided  -into  three  classes.    The  sound  of  a  trumpet,  per- 
ceptible to  him  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  feet,  could 
be  heard  by  seven  when  made  close  by  the  ear ;  the  loudest 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  heard  by  him  at  the  distance  of 
two  thousand  feet,  could  be  heard  by  three  ;  and  a  less  de- 
gree of  loudness,  perceptible  to  him  at  the  distance  of  one 
thousand  feet,  by  four. 

After  exercising  them  three  months,  in  listening  to  a 
variety  of  sounds  at  different  distances,  it  was  found  that 
the  fr^  class,  who,  at  first,  were  able  to  hear  the  trumpet 
only  when  close  to  the  ear,  had  become  able  to  hear  it  at 
the  distance  of  one,  two,  five,  six,  one  and  four  feet,  re- 
spectively; the  second  class,  the  prolonged  sound  of  the 
simple  vowels  at  the  distance  of  eight,  ten  and  six  feet  each ; 
and  the  third  class,  in  addition  to  this,  the  short  sound  of 
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the  vowels,  one  at  the  distance  of  fifteen,  the  three  others, 
of  eighteen  feet  One  month  later,  Jcmwiry^  in  making  the 
8ame  experiment  with  the  Jirst  class,  it  was  found,  that  the 
distance  at  which  they  were  able  to  hear  the  trumpet,  was 
increased  to  two,  three,  four,  ten,  twelve,  four  and  seven 
feet ;  that  the  second  class  could  hear  the  same  sounds  as 
the  month  before,  but  more  accurately  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  feet ;  and  the  third  class,  the  same  sounds  as  before 
at  the  distance  of  twentjrsix  feet  In  Februaryj  the  whole 
of  the  Jirsi  class  could  distinguish  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  though 
with  some  degree  of  uncertainty ;  the  second  class,  the  long 
and  short  sounds  of  aU  the  vowels ;  and  the  tkhrd  class,  were 
able  to  distinguish  syllables  beginning  with  consonants,  as^ 
Jra^foy  &c- 

In  Marchj  the  Jirst  class  could  I'ecognize  all  the  vowels, 
both  separately  and  in  connection  with  yr,  and  /;  the  second 
and  third  classes  stood  on  the  same  level,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  latter  could  hear  at  the  distance  of  four  feet 
fiurther  than  the  former,  and  both  were  able  to  distinguish 
the  consonants  p^  y*,  ^  «,  A:,  cA,  m,  n,  /,  h* 

In  Aprilj  the  Jirst  class  had  added  to  the  letters  they  could 
hear,  /  and  r  ;  ^e  second  and  third  classes,  (the  former  at 
the  distance  of  one  foot,  the  latter  of  four,)  had  added  6,  df 
gy  hj  and  the  words  Bawn,  Haus^  &c.  At  the  end  of  eight 
months,  it  was  found,  that  the  class  which  originally  could 
hear  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  only  when  close  to  the  ear, 
were  able  to  hear  the  same  sounds  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
feet  tmih  the  wind,  and  thirty-eight  against  it;  that  the 
second  class  had  become  able  to  hear  at  the  distance  of 
fifty-four  feet  with  the  wind,  and  seventy*8ix  against  it ;  and 
that  the  third  class  could  hear  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred' 
and  fiffy^four  feet  with  the  wind,  and  three  hundred  and  eight 
against  it    The  remarkable  fact,  that,  contrary  to  all  ex* 
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pectation,  they  should  be  able  to  hear  at  a  greater  distance 
against  the  wind,  than  in  the  direction  with  it,  I  am  unable 
to  explain,  and  leave  it  to  the  solution  of  those  who  are 
better  versed  in  such  studies. 

These  experiments  were  discontinued  by  Mr.  Aeplinius, 
in  consequence  of  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  brought  on 
by  too  loud  speaking.  He  is  satisfied,  however,  that  they 
were  of  no  practical  advantage,  beyond  the  mental  excite- 
ment imparted  to  the  pupils.  The  improvement  made  in 
hearing,  was  not  sufficient  to  aid  them  in  learning  to  arti- 
culate, and  in  Mr.  A.'s  opinion,  nothing  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  quarter,  in  respect  to  the  instructicm  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Although,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  partial  hear- 
ing possessed  by  some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  made  the  basis  of  instruction,  it  often 
renders  the  greatest  assistance  in  another  way.  Those  deaf 
mutes,  who,  before  entering  an  institution,  have  learned  a 
considerable  number  of  single  words  and  parts  of  sentenced, 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  those  who  were  born  deaf 
Such  cases  are  of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence.  A 
child  in  the  school  at  Ttibingen,  for  instance,  who  articulated 
very  tolerably  after  only  two  and  a  half  years  of  instruction, 
was  able,  with  his  eyes  closed,  to  make  out  at  least  one  half 
of  the  words  pronounced  by  the  teacher.  The  oldest  scholar 
in  the  school,  who  has  be^i  six  years  under  instruction,  was 
able  to  do  the  same  thing.  In  such  cases  the  child  brings 
with  him,  not  only  the  power  of  articulating  syllables  and 
words,  but  a  more  or  less  extended  vocabulary.  In  other 
words,  no  small  part  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  teaching 
^the  deaf  mute  to  articulate,  is  already  surmounted,  and  his 
instruction,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  comparatively 
easy. 
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In  addition  to  these  two  classes,  I  have  met  with  a  few 
instances  in  which  pupils  born  deaf,  as  far  as  was  known, 
articulated  better  than  would  be  expected,  but,  in  every  such 
case,  on  closer  inquiry,  circumstances  came  out  altogether 
peculiar.  Where,  for  instance,  a  deaf  mute  has  been  ten  years 
under  instruction,  in  the  family  of  the  principal,  and  trained 
with  much  care,  to  show  how  much  can  be  done,  and  to  serve 
for  ^diibition  to  strangers,  or  where  the  parents,  in  opulent 
circumstances,  and  with  a  small  family,  have  devoted  them* 
selves  for  a  long  course  of  years  to  his  instruction,  it  is 
evident  that  these  advantages,  combined  with  peculiar  phy«> 
sical  and  mental  aptitude  for  instruction  in  mechanical  arti- 
culation, render  the  case  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  ordi* 
nary  deaf  mutes. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  those  pupils  in 
the  German  schools,  who  succeed  to  any  considerable  degree 
in  speaking,  were  either  already,  to  some  extent,  in  posses- 
«on  of  spoken  language  before  they  lost  the  power  of 
hearii^,  or  are  only  partially  deaf,  or,  in  addition  to  extra- 
ordinary  aptitude  for  learning,  have  received  a  degree  c^ 
attention  vety  far  beyond  what  it  is  possible  to  devote  to 
most  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Without  aifirming  that  all  the 
pupils  who  belong  to  these  classes  are  favorable  specimens 
of  what  can  be  done  in  articulation,  I  feel  safe  in  expressing 
the  opinion,  that  a  considerable  number  would  be  able  to 
make  themselves  understood  by  their  friends  and  those  with 
whom  they  daily  associate.  In  a  very  few  instances  the 
attainment  might  be  somewhat  greater,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
this  is  the  farthest  limit  ever  reached,  in  return  for  the  time 
employed  and  efforts  expended  in  teaching  articulation,  in 
the  German  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  part  of  the  pupils, 
constituting  the  exceptions  at  the  other  extreme,  to  whom 
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instruction  in  articulation  is  a  dead  loss.  In  many  cases, 
indeed,  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  them  to  speak.  Of 
these,  some  are  incapacitated  for  instruction  in  speaking,  by 
defective  formati<Mi  of  the  vocal  organs ;  some  by  inconsider- 
ate surgical  operations,  performed  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  child's  dumbness  arose  from  confinement  of  the 
tongue;  others  on  account  of  physical  or  nervous  weakness; 
and  others  still  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient 
mental  activity  to  seize  and  retain  the  varying  positicms  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  The  number  of  this  class  to  whom 
instruction  in  articulation  is  not  given,  or  if  attempted,  is  a 
complete  failure,  varies  somewhat  in  different  schools.  Com* 
bining,  however,  the  judgment  of  judicious  teachers,  with 
my  own  observations,  I  think  they  may  be  safely  reckoned 
as  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  Of  those,  to  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  peculiarly  fiivorable  circumstances,  articulation 
promises  to  be  of  use,  and  of  whom  success,  in  the  modified 
sense  just  explained,  can  be  predicated,  the  proportion  may 
be  one-fifth,  or  two^teniks  ;^  leaving  seven-tenthsj  or  die  great 
mass,  though  differing  somewhat  in  their  attainments,  yet 
only  able,  as  a  general  thing,  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  the  articulation  of  frequently  repeated  sentences  and 
single  words,  and  to  whom  this  limited  acquisition  can  be  of 
very  little  worth. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  I  have 
found  no  instance  of  so  great  correctness'  in  speaking,  even 
among  those  who  lost  their  hearing  after  having  acquired  the 
use  of  spoken  language,  that  their  infirmity  would  not  be 
suspected ;  and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  respect 

1  An  intelligent  gentleman  at  my  side,  who  has  visited  several  of  the 
best  German  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb^  thinks  this  estimate  is  too 
large.  On  account  of  the  final  result,  however,  to  which  I  have  arrived, 
and  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  endeavoring  to  make  out  a  case,  I  prefer 
to  err  in  this  extreme  rather  than  in  the  other. 
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to  those  born  deaf,  such  an  attainment  is  absolutely  im- 
possible.^ 

2.  Results  of  Instruction  in  Reading  on  the  lips. 

1.  Preliminary  Remarks. — Because  the  articulation  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  German  schools  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  generally  of  Kttle  value,  it  by  no  means  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  attempt  to  teach  them  to  read  words  and 
sentences  on  the  lips  of  others,  may  not  be  successful.  In- 
deed, the  German  teachers,  with  a  sort  of  half  consciousness 
of  the  iU  success  of  the  effort  to  teach  their  pupils  to  arti- 
culate, are  frequently  accustomed  to  retire  back  upon  the 
ground,  that,  even  if  many  cannot  be  taught  to  speak,  the 
power  of  reading  on  the  lips  is  of  great  advantage,  and  jus- 
tifies the  expenditure  of  the  time  they  devote  to  it  I  have 
made  this,  therefore,  an  object  of  separate  inquiry,  with  a 
view  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  altogether  independent  of 
the  other. 

A  practical  difficulty  I  soon  experienced,  arose  from  the 
constant  use  of  pcmtomimic  signs  made  hy  the  teachers^  and  that 
to  a  degree  far  greater  than  wouM  be  expected  from  the 
theories  they  advocate.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  full  advantages  of  the  natural  sign 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This,  their  views  in  respect 
to  it,  forbid.    But  certain  it  is,  that  in  conversation  with 

*  Distance  has  something  to  do  with  the  marvelous.  In  the  United 
States  we  hear  such  stories  of  Germany.  In  Germany  the  scene  changes 
to  England.  The  following  from  a  German  publication  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen :"  A  very  intelligent  friend  of  mine,  who  visited  the 
London  institntion  in  1838»  and  who  heard  one  of  the  pupils  read  a 
page  out  of  a  book»  assured  me  that  from  the  distinct  enunciation  and 
correct  intonation  of  the  reader,  he  should  never  have  imagined,  (had 
he  not  been  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,)  that  the  reader  had  no 
hearing.'*  Undoubtedly  a  case  in  which  the  hearing  was  lost  at  a  late 
period. 
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their  most  adyanced  pupils,  they  employ  a  yery  large  nmri^ 
ber  of  signs  for  individual  words,  and  not  merely  substantives 
and  verbs,  but  even  adverbs,  prepositions  and  conjunctioiis. 
Some  teachers,  indeed,  I  have  seen,  said  in  schools  which 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  against  the  use 
of  signs,  giving  out  whole  sentences,  even  down  to  the  most 
unimportant  word,  in  this  manner,  and  in  the  order  of  the 
German  language.    In  one  instance,  I  ventured  to  observe 
that  these  were  not  very  unlike  methodical  signs.  ^^  Oh,  no  !^ 
said  the  gentleman,  '^  these  are  only  school  signs.^    FrcMn 
the  following  instances  some  idea  may  be  formed,  both  of 
the  d^pree  to  which  pantomimic  signs  are  relied  on  to  make 
the  motions  of  the  lips  intelligible,  and  also,  without  this  as- 
sistance, how  much  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  able  to  understand, 
hi  one  of  the  best  schools  I  visited,  the  following  simple 
narrative  was  to  be  written  by  the  pupils  of  the  oldest  class^ 
who  had  been,  for  the  most  part  six,  and  some  ten  years  and 
more,  under  instruction.    '^  Abraham  possessed  great  herds, 
many  meadows  and  fields.    Abraham  had  a  young  cousm. 
Lot    He  also  possessed  many  herds.    The  herdsmen   of 
Abraham  strove  with  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  Abraham  would 
have  no  strife.    He  was  friendly,  and  said  to  the  shepherds, 
^  do  not  strive.'    He  gave  to  Lot  a  beautiful  land,  and  Lot 
went  there  with  his  herdsmen.    The  herdsmen  were  quarrel- 
some—had quarrels.    Abraham  and  Lot  were  peaceable—* 
had  peace.    Good  men  love  peace."    This  was  very  slo^rly 
read  by  the  teacher.    Then  explanations  were  given  when 
necessary,  and  finally,  the  story  was  read  again,  the  pupils 
all  imitating  him,  and  pronouncing  the  words  after  him  as 
they  were  able.    An  active  pantomime  accompanied  the 
whole.    Not  only  by  changing  his  position,  and  making   his 
countenance  as  expressive  as  possible,  did  tlie  instructor 
endeavor  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  meaning,  but  also    bj 
making  signs,  generally  restrained,  and  sometimes  not  more 
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a  SemgmtaX  oS  a  mga^  for  a  krge  munbor  of  words. 
Tiiose  which  I  aoted  dowQ^  and  which  wore  by  no  meaBS 
the  wiiofe»  were,  irive^  meaioWi  sirhej  My,  bslMg^  comsy 

I9I,  Gody  musty  naty  phantrty  and  pmee*     This   esercise 
occapied  an  hour. 

In  anothw  sehool,  the  oldest  class,  which  had  been  foor 
yeats  under  the  instiUctton  of  a  superior  teacher,  appeared 
so  well,  that  I  requested  him  to  dictate  a  paragraph  to  this 
dass  only  once,  and  to  abstain  from  aH  pantomime.  H^ 
wittagly  did  so,  and  dictated  to  four  of  Us  scholars  Hhe. 
firilowing :  **  As  Jesus,  on  the  morrow,  was  going  into  the 
eity,  he  hungered.  And  he  saw  a  fig  tree  at  a  distance 
wfaidi  had  leayes.  Then  he  went  near,  that  he  might  find 
somediing  upon  it,  and  found  nothing  but  leaves*  And^ 
Jestts  said  to  it,^let  no  man  eat  firuit  ttom  thee  a^tin  fotever ! 
And  his  disc^pkis  beard  it,  ttd  the  fig  tree  ilmnedtate^ 
withered." 

The  bert  scholar  wrote  die  whole  in  fifteen  minutes  &om 
the  commencement  oi  the  reading,  the  pupil  who  sat  UMft 
to  luBi,  fiv«  3rears  under  instruction,  was  able  to  do  nothing, 
and  the  two  others  were  able  to  write  only  a  part  The 
fidlowii^  translation  of  what  the  first  wrote,  will  give,  I 
tfamk,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  degree  of  hife  correctness : 
^*  As  Jesus  on  morrow  was  goi^g  into  the  city,  he  hungered 
and  he  saw  a  fig  tree  which  had  oidy  teaves,  And  he  went 
near  and  sought  upon  to  the  fig  tree  whether  he  might  find 
a  fimit,  Jmt  he  found  not  a  single  firuit,  said ;  now  become 
because  thou  hast  no  fruit  His  disomies  heard  it  and  the 
fitg  tree  immediately  withi»ed«" 

One  of  the  most  favorable  iq[>ecimens  cf  the  power  of 
jcn4ting  on  the  lips  I  have  seen,  was  in  the  we&  conducted 
sgImioI  at  Hambuig.  At  the  request  o(  the  accomplished 
senior  teacher,  Mr.  Glitz,  to  have  his  class  tested,  th«| 
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fionoiis  sentanoe  of  Khpstoek,  aj^opriatdiy  inscrtfied  <nrer 
Ae  door  of  his  former  residmntce  in  Handburg^  was  prexu 
*^  die  UnsterbKchkeit  ist  em  grosser  Gedanke :''  (immartalfty 
IS  a  ^at  thought)  The  instructor,  in  eompfe  language, 
gave  an  admirable  summary  of  three  or  four  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  at 
the  close  distinctly  repeated  the  sentence  itself.  Only  two 
or  three  of  the  class  attempted  indeed  to  write  it,  and  of 
those  who  attempted  it,  all  failed  with  the  exception  of  one 
.  little  girl,  who  wrote  the  substance  of  what  had  been  said, 
and  also  the  sentence,  correcdy  The  two  gentlemen  who 
were  present,  Lewis  Wdd,  Esq.,  principal  of  the  .^nerican 
Asylum,  and  Pr<^eBsor  Vaisse,  of  Paris,  whcmi  I  had  Uie 
Ibappiness  of  meeting  at  Hamburg,  were  equally  gratified 
with  myself.  It  will  be  easily  inferred^  from  what  has  be«i 
nid,  that  such  interesting  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  gen* 
eral  rule.  Th^  deserve  to  be  put  upon  record  rather  as 
evidences  of  what,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be 
done,  than  as  specimens  cf  what  can  be  ordinarily  ex- 
pected. 

2.  Proportion  of  success  to  faUure.  The  attaimnenlB  <xf 
the  pupib  are  exceedingly  various.  On  an  average,  about 
one-third  of  the  most  advanced  class,  with  the  aid  of  the 
signs  employed  by  the  teacher,  and  the  frequent  repetitioii 
made  use  of,  appear  to  understand  the  most  of  what  the 
^tructor  says  $  another  third  appear  to  lose  a  considerable 
part;  while  the  remainder  only  seise  the  most  comnMm 
words,  and  are  obviously  much  of  the  time  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  is  going  on.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  a 
general  estimate,  and  in  some  cases  would  not  be  sufficieatljr 
fevorable. 

3.  CondiHom  on  whu:h  success,  m  this  nwd^d  sense,  dqmsds^ 
The  power  of  understanding  what  is  said,  merdy  from  the 
motion  of  the  lips,  depends  upon  these  conditions,  viz  s  a 
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go&d  sttmg  0gB  siffiiy  in  otder  better  to  seise  tbe  fteetiiig 
SanoB  of  letters  and  words,  and  to  endure  the  severe  strain 
made  upon  the  organ  of  viskm  by  the  ctose  and  constant . 
watehing  of  these  forms ;  ibe  power  oi  fixed  attentitm  and 
the  degree  of  menial  at^wity^  necessary  to  divide  off  the 
motions  of  the  lips  and  mouth  into  words  and  sentences, 
and  a  compeleni  acquamkmcewiik  language^  in  order  to  altadb  • 
the  proper  meaning  to  what  is  said.    The  last,  especially, 
is  of  the  finrt  in^^ortance.    As  I  have  been  repeatedly  as« 
surad,  both  by  instructors  and  deaf  mutes  themselves,  the 
hXUar  do  not  seize  hold  of  every  syllable,  or  even  eyery* 
word,  bat  conjecture  as  well  as  they  can  what  a  person  iai 
saying  fipcHn  single  words  and  parts  of  sentences,  then  unite 
these  into  sentences  of  their  own.    Of  course,  the  wider 
the  acquaintance  with  the  vocabulary  and  grammatical  con- 
struction of  la^gaage,  the  greater  must  be  the  abilily  tO: 
eonfecture  correctly.    It  is  on  this  ground,  that  those  who 
learned  to  use  q>oken  language  before  beconnng  dea^  or 
retam  suffident  hearing  to  have  gained  considerable  knowi* 
edge  of  it,  possess  a  great  advantage,  other  thmgs  bwig 
equal,  over  those  bom  dea£    In  many  cases,  ako,  I  have 
found  that  this  degree  of  mccess  is  connected  with  a  period 
of  instruction  oi  extraordtnary  length,  extendmg  sometimea 
to  ten,  and  even  twelve  years. 

4.  Under  what  emxmutmiceiy  and  to  what  extent^  u 
of  reading  on  the  Upe  aomUMe?  In  rapid  conversation,  or  at 
a  Stance,  or  in  <1^  dark,  its  employment  eviden%  becomes 
Bnposstble.  No  deaf  mute  m  Gennany  would  be  able  to 
pkktk  part  in  the  nnsceOaneous  conversation  of  a  social  circle. 
Mr.  £09,  indeed,  relates  that  Habermaas  conducted  himself 
so  naturallyin  ccmversation,  that  strangers  did  not  suspect 
Ins  dea&ess,  and,  that  relatives  who  were  aware  of  it,  but 
who  wore  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  on  visiting 
him,  and  accidentally  inquiring  of  himSelf  for  HabermaaSf 
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would  give  no  cfedit  to  huiaaseitioa  that  he  was  the  peraoou 
Plrobably  Ae  story  was  rather  too  strongly  colored  by  those 
from  whom  Mr«  Rill  received  it  One  of  the  (Sermaa 
teachers  mformed  me,  that  on  becoming  associated  willi 
him  as  an  instructor  at  Berlin,  Habermaas  early  took  oeca^ 
siOQ  to  say,  ^^You  speak  too  iast  In  order  for  me  to 
imdenrtand  you,  you  must  speak  slowly  and  endeavor  to 
make  the  form  of  the  letters  as  much  as  poss&le  on  yoor 
Iqps."  This  is  strictly  accordant  with  all  I  have  seen  and 
heard.  Partly  from  the  too  great  rapidity,  and  partly  frMU 
the  distance  abo,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  deaf  mute  to 
imdenrtand  a  public  speaker.  Even  Habermaas  waui  anaUo 
to  understand  what  was  said  from  the  pulpit 

It  has  been  abeady  mentioned,  that  not  oafy  the  sig^t,  birt 
ako  the  sense  of  touch  is  made  use  of,  in  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  articulate.  That  this  sense  receives  a  certam 
degree  of  cidtivation  fit>m  being  thus  employed,  or  rather 
from  having  the  attention  more  strongly  direct  to  it»  it.  is 
easy  to  bdieve.;  but  diat  the  marvelcms  stories  which,  voy 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  German  instructors,  have  foumd 
their  way  into  one  or  two  European  books,  of  so  great 
aensibilily  of  touch,  as  to  make  sfKiken  language  latdligibla 
in  the  dark,  are  founded  in  truth,  may  well  be  doubted 

One  of  these  stories  published  several  y^rs  since,  hy  n. 
director  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  in  Kiel,  named 
Pfingstra,  is  too  woinderfril  to  be  given  in  any  oth»  than  the 
author's  own  woxds.^  ^*A  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  whoee 
power  of  attenticm  was  so  greats  that  Ae  was  able,  both  ia 
the  day-time  and  by  candle  light,  to  read  frcm  the  mootb 
and  understand  at  a  tolerable  distance  what  was  spoken^ 
ooinreraed  eev^  evenifig  in  bed  with  the  nmid  servant  who 
(dept  with  her  in  the  seme  chambs,  long  after  the  light  waa 

,    V  Ai  qiu>ted  byMr.  HilL 
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extmgmshed*  I  heard  of  this  one  evening,  and  at  first 
beheyed  a  trick  had  been  played  upon  me,  but,  on  farther 
inquiry,  learned  with  surprise,  that  the  deaf  mute  placed  her 
hand  upon  tiie  naked  breast  of  Uie  maid  servant,  and  in  thii 
manner,  understood  all  that  the  latter  said.** 

In  Grermany,  I  found  as  httle  credit  attached  to  this  story 
as  woukl  be  in  America.  All  the  deaf-mui^  instructorg 
idiose  opinion  I  asked  upon  the  subject,  assured  me  that  no 
such  extraordinary  acuteness  of  touch  is  developed  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  are  indeed  able  to  distmguish 
between  letters  which  make  a  jar  and  those  which  do  not, 
and  perhaps  to  a  slight  degree  further,  by  feeling,  but  that 
to  understand  whole  words  and  sentences  in  this  manner,  is 
a  natural  impossibihty.  Mr.  Hill,  indeed,  menticms  that  he 
found  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  at  Erfiirt,  who  was  able  widi 
his  face  averted,  to  understand  what  was  spok^  (probaUjr 
a  few  simple  words)  on  the  back  of  his  hand  The  simphi 
explaimtion  doubtless  is,  that  the  child  had  a  partial  degree 
of  bearing,  or  had  learned  by  practice  to  distinguish  a  smaH 
number  of  words,  as  any  one  may  easily  do,  in  this  manner. 
The  Grerman  teachers  very  justly  observe  that  such  storiev 
do  a  great  deal  of  injury.  Their  tendency  is  to  throw  the 
subject  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction,  in  the  minds  of  dao 
public,  into  the  region  of  die  fabuk)us  ;  to  awaken  the  sus^ 
picion  of  thinking  men  and  render  them  distrustful  of  aH 
that  is  said,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  groundless  and 
absurd  expectations  among  the  credulous  and  ignorant 

Some  content  themselves  with  smiling  at  such  stories^ 
while  others  become  indignant  at  the  repetition  of  them^ 
«^  It  is  an  absurd  fable,*'  says  Sachs,  one  of  the  oktestinstruc 
tors  in  the  institution  at  Berlin, ''  that  the  deaf  and  dumli 
are  able,  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  to  distinguish  in  the  datk 
what  is  scmL"^^    ^^  If  we  could  make  our  piq>ils,  in  a  dear  day 

>  Andetitong  dee  Verfshrens,  he,  p.  13. 
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and  bj  means  of  all  the  senses  they  possess,  understaiid 
all  we  say,''  other  teachers  have  tcdd  me,  ^^  we  should  be 
well  content  To  pretend  that  deaf  mutes  can  read  in  die 
dark,  by  feeling  vibrations  or  the  mere  motions  of  the  hps, 
is  trifling  (Spielerey)  and  nonsense.^ 

It  has  been  affirmed,  in  a  late  American  publication^— on 
what  authorfty  I  cannot  even  conjecture, — as  ^^  an  extraordi* 
nary  fact,  and  one.  that  throws  great  light  up<m  the  oonatitn- 
tion  of  the  mind,"  ^^  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  after  learning  to 
read,  take  great  delight  in  poetry.  The  measure  of  the  verse 
wakes  up  a  dormant  faculty  within  them,  giving  them  the 
pleasure  of  what  we  call  /me,  although  they  have  no  ear  to 
perceive  if  The  German  teachers,  without  exception,  so 
far  as  I  have  met  them  or  can  learn,  are  entirely  unaware 
of  any  such  &ct  They  observe  that,  in  liie  first  place,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  language 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  poetry,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  cannot  read  with  suflSicient  fluency  to  make  out  the 
rhythm,  and,  in  the  third  place,  provided  they  could,  would 
take  no  greater  pleasure  in  it  than  in  the  swinging  of  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock. 

Marvelous  and  incredible  stories  of  this  kind,  which  are 
no  honor  and  bring  no  advantage  to  deaf-mute  instruction  in 
any  country,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  the  good  s^ise 
of  the  German  instructors  wiU  jfinally  succeed  in  dissociating 
fit>m  their  benevolent  employment  It  does  not  need  such 
aid,  to  excite  the  interest  or  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
wise  and  good.  Already  have  they  succeeded  in  making  tfie 
assertion  of  Eschke,  a  formar  principal  c^  the  Berlin  institn- 
tion,  that  ^^  the  deaf  and  dumb,  incredible  aa  it  souths,  can 
learn  readily  to  play  on  the  harpsichord,  sing  in  regular  tune 
and  learn  to  declaim,"  appear  in  its  true  extravagance.  ^^  It 
can  scarcely  be  necessary,"  justly  observes  Mr.  Hill,  in  one 
of  his  works,  ^'  to  caution  against  such  attempts." 
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Tb0  povrer  of  readmg  on  the  lips»  allhpiigfa  of  cotmie  very 
fimited,  is  available  to  those  who  possess  it,  under  the  follow* 
ing  adjustmeBt  of  circumstaBces.  First,  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  degree  of  tight.  One  of  the  German  teachers 
apok^ized  for  the  mistakes  made  by  a  dismissed  pupil,  by 
observing  that  it  was  twilight,  and  she  could  not  readily  see 
&e  motions  of  the  lips.  Secondly,  it  is  generally  necessary 
for  the  de^  mute  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  mouth  of  the 
person  speaking.  In  some  cases,  however,  pupils  succeed 
in  reading  very  tolerably  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher,  with 
only  a  side  view«  Thirdly,  the  deaf  mute  must  be  near  the 
person  speaking.  Some  can  read  on  the  lips  of  their  own 
instructor  at  the  distance  of  ten  and  even  fifteen  feet 
Usually,  however,  five  feet  may  be  considered  the  maximum. 
Many  are  obliged  to  be  as  near  as  two  and  three  feet 
Fourthly,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  distinct  reference  to 
the  deaf  mute,  that  is,  slowty  and  with  more  than  usual 
motion  of  the  lips.  Some  teachers  are  accustomed  to  make 
so  great  contortions  of  the  face,  in  exhibiting  the  tongue^ 
teeth  and  hps,  as  to  render  it  unpleasant  to  look  at  thenib 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  these  unnatural  motions 
o(  the  mouth  are  unnecessary,  and  appear  to  succeed  as  wel 
in  making  themselves  understood,  as  the  former.  In  all 
fmch  cases,  however,  I  have  observed  that  they  possessed 
large  well  formed  mouths,  or  were  otherwise  pecuUarly  easy 
to  be  understood.  As  it  is  intended,  in  addition  to  pronounc- 
ing the  word  deUberately,  at  first,  to  give  the  deaf  mute  time 
to  repejGit  it,  or  imitate  its  pronunciation  on  his  own  lipt?,  the 
degree  of  rapidity  becomes  somewhat  less  than  one  half  of  ^ 
what  is  usual  with  slow  speakers.  In  addition  to  this, 
familiarity  with  the  speaker  and  the  ordinary  position  of  his 
lips  in  speaking,  affords  important  assistance.  I  have  seen 
deaf  mutes  who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  a  sentence 
spoken  by  a  stranger,  seize  the  whole  sentence  when  repeated 
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^  the  itifirtiuctor.    So,  persons  whom  they  oAen  see  we 
more  intelligible  to  them  than  others. 

The  combination  of  so  many  circnmstances  requisite  to 
reading  upon  the  lips,  puts  an  immense  difference  between 
the  best  instructed  reader  on  the  hps,  and  those  ^dK>  are 
blessed  with  the  power  of  hearing,  and  can  enjoy  and  sustain 
conversation  at  twilight,  in  the  dark,  in  any  positicm,  at 
whatever  distance  is  agreeable,  and  with  a  rapidity  in  the 
communication  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind,  which  consti- 
tutes, to  social  beings  invested  with  intelligence,  no  small 
part  of  the  pleasures  of  existence.  Especially,  out  of  the 
•chool,  is  the  sad  difference  most  painfully  apparent  ^^  No- 
liung,"  says  Jaeger,  ^^  can  be  imagined  more  tedious,  weari- 
6ome,  and  inexpressive,  than  oral  communication  with  a  deaf 
ibute  would  be,  even  after  his  education  is  completed^  if  it 
«were  not  enlivened  by  corresponding  signs.''^ 

Of  those  who  are  able  to  understand  only  a  part  of  what 
is  said,  or  for  whom  constant  repetition  becomes  necessary, 
J  have  spoken  but  little.  What  is  peculiar  to  them  will  be 
4casily  understood  from  the  remarks  already  made.  I  cannot 
leave  this  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  without  observing 
that  those  who  occupy  the  lowest  stage  in  these  classes,  are 
!truly  to  be  pitied.  Unable,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  power 
of  attention  and  mental  activity,  to  unite  the  fleeting  f<mns 
of  the  lips  into  intelligible  words  and  sentences,  to  the  degree 
required,  they  lose  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  given,  and 
leceive  only  crumbs  and  fragments.  On  this  account,  the 
contrast  between  the  appearance  of  the  most  advanced  and 
•the  most  backward  scholars  in  the  same  class,  is  much  mora 
striking  than  is  ever  seen  vrith  us. 

>  Anleitung  I.  85. 
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3.  Results  m  respect  to  General  Knowledge  and  Acquaintance 

mihUmguage. 

Ill  ittithmetic,  the  German  schools  appear  fully  equal  to 
our  own.  The  scholars  are  principally  taught  the  ground* 
mleS)  and  acquire  a  good  d^ee  of  expertness  in  reckoning* 
In  some  schocds  indeed,  I  have  seen  a  degree  of  readiness 
in  maatal  arithmetic,  surpassing  anything  which  has  come 
under  ray  own  observation  in  America. 

In  geognqphy,  on  the  contrary,  the  deaf  mutes  in  the 
Ararakan  scboob  appear  to  me  to  be  much  superior  to  those 
in  Germany.  At  least  their  knowledge  is  &r  more  compre- 
hensive. This  arises,  in  part,  firom  the  German  method  of 
instmctaon  in  this  branch.  Commencing  with  the  school 
room»  the  teacher  passes  to  the  town  or  city  in  which  the 
school  is  situated,  then  to  the  province,  next  to  the  kingdom^ 
etc  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  while  the  pupils 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  duchy  or 
kingdom  in  which  they  Uve,  there  are  but  few  schools  where 
the  knowledge  seemed  to  extend  much  beyond  Germany. 
Indeed,  in  extent  of  information  generally,  the  difference  is 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  American  institutions.  It  could  not 
weO  be  otherwise.  The  German  method  oH  instruction, 
rejecting  the  language  of  signs,  except  to  a  limited  degree, 
and  fettering  itself  down  to  things  present,  pictures  and 
models,  revolves,  of  course,  for  a  long  time  in  a  narrow 
circle.  A  free  development  becomes  impossible.  The  pupiPs 
knowle^e  of  written  or  spoken  language,  is  insufficient  to 
admit  of  a  wider  range,  until  a  later  period,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  becomes  equal  to  conveying  what  can  be  easily  and 
promptly  dooeby  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  duiidi> 
themselves. 

Confirmatoiy  oX.  this  is  the  important  &ct,  menticHied  in 
eonvinrsation  by  experienced  German  teachers  of  the  deaf 
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BXkA  dumb,  andi  even  aside  from  this,  too  striking  to  escape 
observation,  that  the  schools,  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  articulate  best,  and  in  which  natural  signs  are  least  used^ 
are  not  the  schools  in  which  the  ptipils  receive  the  best  edu- 
cation. If  it  were  necessary  to  specify  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany,  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils,  their  compass  of  thought,  and  their  power  of  express* 
ing  it  in  written  language,  appear  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  others,  the  schools  in  which  natural  signs  are  most  em- 
ph>yed,  would  instantly  receive  the  preference. 

Still  the  difference  between  the  best  German  sdioob  and 
our  own,  in  this  respect,  is  exceedingly  striking ;  so  str&ing, 
indeed,  that  I  feel  unwilling  to,  state  in  full  my  convictions 
on  the  subject  It  will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the 
Crerman  teachers,  to  whom  I  showed  the  pamphlet,  invariably 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  spepimiens  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  pupils  of  the  New- York  Institution,  given  ia 
the  report  of  Henry  K  Davies,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore  and 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Esquires,  the  special  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  on  the  annual  examination  of  the 
Institution  in  1843.  To  some  of  them,  the  results  i^peared 
so  incredible,  that  with  all  their  poUteness,  they  could  not 
avoid  inquu-ing  whether  there  might  not  be  some  coHusioa 
in  the  case,— a  suspicion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  which, 
both  the  character  of  these  gentlemen  and  the  daily  results 
witnessed  in  the  school  room,  render  it  impossible  to  entertain. 

T.   REASONS  ASSIGNED  BY  THE  GERMAN  TEACHERS  IN  FAVOR 

OP  TEACHING  ARTICTTLATION. 

We  have  seen  what  the  German  method  of  instrui^ion  is, 
and  what  are  the  results.  In  drawing  to  a  close,  it  will  be 
no  more  than  common  courtesy  to  the  Crerman  instructors, 
to  present  the  grounds,  on  which  ikey  defiuid  the  genenl 
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teachit^  of  articalation,  against  the  doubts  and  objections 
of  tile  great  body  of  teachers  in  other  countries.  It  is  true, 
they  are  not  perfectly  united  on  this  subject  among  them- 
selves. What  some  would  regard  as  solid  reasons,  others 
would  consider  as  weak  and  insufficient/  Those  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Hill,  are  as  judiciously  selected  as  any,  and  embody 
every  thing  that  is  of  any  account  in  favor  of  the  German 
practice.    They  are,  therefore,  presented  verbatim. 

1.  Spoken  language  is  altogether  the  most  ccMovenient 
mstniment  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  one  best  adapted  to 
human  nature.  It  renders  possible  not  only  rapid  thinking, 
but  also  the  rapid  communication  of  thought,  and  that,  too, 
withcmt  resorting  to  the  aid  of  other  means. 

3.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  those  in  possession  of 
aD  their  senses,  have  an  instinctive  indination  to  give  utter** 
ance  to  their  feelings,  thoughts,  &c.,  through  the  medium  of 
sound. 

3.  Experience  has  sufficiently  proved,  that  even  persons 
deaf  from  birth,  and  still  more  those  who  have  lost  their 
hearing,  may  obtain  a  gratifjring  degree  of  fluency  in  speaking. 

4.  Experience  has  shown,  that  deaf  mutes,  who  have  had 
some  practice  in  reading  and  speaking,  succeed  better  in 
leaning,  than  those  who  are  only  instructed  through  the 
medium  of  signs  and  writing. 

5.  Oral  utterance,  even  if  laborious,  monotonous  and 
ki&tinot,  or  still  iurther,  harsh  and  unpleasant,  is  of  great 
use  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  not  only  as  a  means  of  instruction, 
but  also  of  communication  and  subsequent  progress ;  for, 
even  in  this  imperfect  form,  persons  soon  become  accustomed 
to  his  lai^guage,  as  diey  do  to  the  imperfect  language  of  a 
small  cinkl,  and  it  imparts  the  following  advantages:  (1) 
Exerase  and  strengthening  of  the  cheat.  (2)  Aid  in  compre* 
hend^  and  retaining  words,  and  in  recaUtng  them  to  recol- 
leetioiL  (3}  An  0Xtenriitt)r  humaniai^  influence.     It  imi 
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been  ramairked,  that  all  the  deaf  rautea  who  have  been  m- 
stracted  in  speaking  and  have  had  subsequent  practice,  have 
gencaally  a  much  more  human  expresrion  m  the  eye  and 
countenance,  than  those  who  have  berai  instructed  in  written 
language. 

6.  Important  as  is  the  ability  to  c^eak  for  easy  intercoarse 
with  crtheFs,  yet  equally,  and  for  many  deaf  motes  voott 
important,  is  the  &culty  of  comprehending  what  is  said  to 
them,  since  only  the  smaller  part  of  those  who  otrnfeme  with 
a  deaf  mute,  have  always  time,  means  and  diqKMutioD  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  by  writing.  If  a  deaf  mute,  how- 
ever, has  acquired  a  readiness  in  reading  <»i  the  lips,  persoM 
will  willingly  commence  and  keep  up  a  ccmversation ;  he 
will  thus  every  where  find  a  school,  and  may,  by  this  meana, 
obtam  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection.  H«ice  the  deaf 
and  dumb  shouM  be  exercised  with  all  diligence  in  reading 
on  the  lips,  even  if  instruction  in  speaking,  on  acconnt  of 
the  indistinctness  of  his  utterance,  is  obliged  to  be  abandoned 

• 

VI.    FURTHER  INQUIRY  INTO  THESE  REASONS. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  design,  to  assume  a  controwsial  at- 
titude, but  rather  to  state  facts  of  such  a  nature,  and  in  suck 
connections,  as  may  be  of  service  to  American  teacfaeA 
Passmg  over  the  fanciful  theories,  therefore,  which  every  one 
will  notice,  there  are  some  inquiries  suggested  by  these  as- 
sertions, in  addition  to  those  already  answered,  which  need 
to  be  distinctly  proposed,  viz  : 

1.  Do  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  German  mstituiionsj  at  the  dose 
of  their  education^  employ  spoken  language  as  an  mstrumeni  ^ 
thought  i  Heinicke  maintained  that  they  were  able  to  think 
in  no  othar  way ;  that  without  spoken  language,  they  had 
sensations  and  those  primary  ideas  to  which  they  give  rise, 
like  the  brute  creation,  but  nothing  ftHther.  But  this  ground* 
less  assumption  has  long  been  exploded.    As  we  have  a)» 
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leady  neiH  maii]r  of  Ae  German  teachers  do  not  hesitate 
to  exi»*es8  their  dissent  from  it  At  the  scune  time,  there  is 
a  stro^  tendency  among  them  to  believe,  or  at  least  hope, 
ibat  a  resist  so  desirable,  and  one  at  which  they  aim,  may, 
in  the  majoiitjr  of  instances,  be  really  attained.  Some  ap* 
pear  to  receire  the  testimony  of  their  pupils,  that  they  think 
m  articulate  words,  as  demonstrative  of  the  fitct  No  "v^alue 
of  course  is  to  be  attached  to  such  evidence,  because  there 
aie  km  deaf  mutes  so  far  advanced  as  to  form  an  intelligent 
jai%meBt  upon  such  a  <}ue8tion* 

In  kxddng  carefully  at  the  evidence  in  the  case,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  there  are  some  things  which  favor  the  sup- 
positiiMi,  that  the  deaf  and  dunril>  in  die  German  schools, 
think  Hiore  or  less  in  words.  Thus  for  instance,  it  is  not 
imeommon  to  see  pupils  in  (he  most  advanced  classes,  move 
tbev  hps  somewhat,  when  i^>eaking  by  signs  among  them* 
sehres.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  articulated  word 
was  not  only  perfisctly  fiuniliar,  but  constituted  a  kind  of 
]HVOt  on  which  the  diought  rested.  But  then,  on  Ihe  other 
hand,  stands  the  undeniaUe  fact  that  the  pupils,  in  conver- 
sation among  themselyes,  make  use  of  pantomimic  signs. 
No  matti^  how  long  they  have  been  under  instruction,  a» 
soon  as  they  are  fifee  from  the  prohibition,  which,  in  some 
schools,  exkrts  against  conversing  in  this  manner,  they  faD 
back  into  ^  natural  language  of  signs,  and  thus  give  the 
stroD^gest  evidence  that  this  is  the  usual  medium  of  their 
tfaou^ts. 

After  all,  it  is  possible,  that  the  truth  in  the  case,  does  not 
lie^«o  exclusively  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  has  been  some- 
tunes  supposed.  When  one  is  in  a  foreign  coimtry,  and,  in 
oidsr  to  make  himself  understood,  is  constanftly  obMged  to 
malee  we  <^  the  sounds  of  a  fore^a  language,  he  witt  find^ 
I  think,  1^  catdMty  wAtchii^  the  operaticHis  of  his  own 
nuod,  that  some  of  his  c<meq[>tions  seem  to  exist  entireiy 
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indepeadent  of  wordd ;  that  others  are  (Miiimriiy  associated 
with  the  words  of  the  countiy  he  is  in,  while  others  sttU, 
embody  themselves  in  his  own  mother  tongue.  For  a  kmg 
while,  his  native  language  will  be  the  ground  woii^  the  <^iief 
medium  of  thought,  and  when  he  wishes  to  think  clearly,  he 
will  instantly  revert  to  it  At  the  same  time,  he  may  be 
accustomed  to  conceive  of  common  woids,  and  often  re* 
peated  forms  of  expression,  in  the  language  he  daify  hears 
about  hiuL  The  more  he  converses  in  it,  the  laiger  will  be 
the  number  of  its  words  and  phrases,  with  which  his  though 
will  involuntarily  clothe  themselves,  till  after  a  coiraideraUe 
time  and  much  practice,  he  will  think  exclusively  in  the  lan- 
guage which  he  daily  hears  and  uses. 

Just  so,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  is  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Of  some  objects  and  relations  th^  conceive 
immediately :  of  others,  through  the  words  whidi  ejqpress 
them ;  and  of  others  still,  through  pantomimic  signs.  The 
proportion  which  signs  and  words  will  bear  to  each  other  as 
instruments  of  thought^  will  naturally  vary  according  to  their 
fiunitiaxity  with  language.  I  have  met  with  two,  and  OBi]f 
two,  deaf  mutes  by  birth,  who  appeared  to  think,  as  nMch 
as  mm  ordinarily  do,  in  words.  Both  had  been  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  finr  instructi<m,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  I  have  seen  others,  in  respect  to  whcMB  it 
might  possibly  be  true,  that  they  think  neariy  as  nmcb  in 
wprds  as  in  signs.  The  great  mass,  however,  of  even  ths 
most  promising  pupils,  think  mainly,  I  am  satisfied,  in  pan- 
tomimic signs,  with,  at  most,  only  the  incorporsrtimi  of 
fitmiliar  worda  and  phrases.  The  slowness  witii  which  they 
speak,  and  the  interesting  fact  that  the  pupils,  whm  not  ibiw 
bidd^i  to  do  it,  may  be  noticed,  when  rqieating  a  paraginph 
fiom  memory,  to  make  a  sign  for  every  word,  seem  to  fiarbid 
any  other  cooehiakxi.    This  too,  it  may  be  added,  is  the 
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i^nion  expressed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Ger- 
man instractors. 

2.  Doet^mstructkm  in  artimlatUm  impart  an  ejctemally  kunum^ 
izmg  v^hence  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  German  teachers  came  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  A 
considerable  nomber  of  pupils  of  weak  intellects,  are  to  be 
found  in  these  schools.  Many  of  these  are  not  instracted  in 
speftkii^,  and  thus  the  contrast,  between  those  who  articulate 
and  those  whose  instruction  is  confined  to  written  language, 
becomes  sufficiently  striking,  and,  no  doubt,  gives  occasion 
to  the  remark. 

The  German  deaf  mutes  when  compared  with  our  own, 
appear  nei^er  more  inteUigent  nor  more  like  human  beings. 
The  eye  is  not  more  calm,  nor  the  countenance  more  ani- 
mated or  thoughtful.  They  do  not  enter  with  more  spirit 
into  the  lessons,  nor  in  any  respect,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is 
there  ground  for  any  such  comparison  to  be  drawn,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  German  schools. 

Only  in  one  respect  have  I  been  able  to  notice  a  difference 
between  Grerman  and  American  deaf  mutes.  In  some  of  the 
schocds  of  Germany,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  anxious, 
painffal  k)ok  of  the  pupils,  occasioned  by  the  intense  watching 
of  the  teacher's  lips.  They  appeared  to  me  more  Hke  per- 
plexed strangers  in  a  foreign  country,  than  like  those  who 
easily  and  promptly  understand  what  is  said,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that,  much  of  the  tune,  they  are  in  just  this  state  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion. 

3.  Does  articulation  have  a  beneficial 

of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  The  beneficial  effects  of  speaking 
idond  upon  the  health  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  in' 
its  influence  in  counteracting  tibe  tendency  to  pulmonary 
disease,  to  which  more  than  others  they  are  subject,  has 
been  frequently  assigned,  as  an  unanswerable  argument  in 
fiivor  of  teaching  articuhuiim ;  and  I  w«a  thevefiMB  eari^  led 
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in  my  inrestigatioiKfi)  to  pay  the  doMSt  irttttitioa  t0  tUs 
subject,  and  to  inquire  for  the  facts  on  which  ibe  QfNnioa 
rested    To  my  surprise,  I  find  that  no  statistics  <m  the  sub- 
ject have  ever  been  collected ;  and,  that  what  is  so  confi- 
dently  brought  forward  as  an  established  fact,  is  nothing  but 
a  presumption,  drawn  from  the  general  rule  that  strragth  is 
imparted  to  an  organ  by  exercise.^    The  general  rule  no  one 
will  deny,  but  whether  it  applies  in  the  present  case  may 
admit  of  question.    The  unusual  tendency  of  tlie  deaf  and 
dumb  to  disease  of  the  lungs  .does  not  arise  wholly,  nw  per- 
haps mainly;  from  the  want  of  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs, 
but  from  the  scrofulous  habit  which  so  strongly  charactmzeB 
them.    Aside,  therefore,  from  the  exercise  or  rest  of  the 
vocal  organs,  the  germ  of  consumption,  in  many  cases, 
^  akeady  hes  in  the  constitution,  ready  ofiben  to  be  devdoped 
by  the  slightest  cause.    Exercise  may  save,  but  exwdse, 
too,  may  destroy.    Whether  it  is  not  in  many  cases,  to  say 
the  least,  a  hazardous  experiment,  suddenly  to  awaken  the 
lungs  from  their  long  slumber,  and  lay  upon  them,  in  all  their 
weakness,  the  severe  labor  of  mechanical  articulation,  with 
the  constant  and  visible  exhaustion  it  demands,  is  a  question 
not  to  be  met  by  referring  to  general  rules.    At  least,  as  the 
case  now  stands,  no  one  is  authorized  to  affirm,  that  artioi- 
lation  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  pulmonary  disease.    Of  ^ 
most  experienced  and  judicious  teachers  I  have  met  in  Ger« 
many,  some  contented  themselves  with  observing,  that  they 
eould  not  say  they  had  seen  any  injurious  consequences, 
while  othws  admitted,  that  if,  in  some  cases,  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  strengthen,  in  others  also  it  had  a  tendency  to 
kritate  the  lungs,  and  that,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  no  aiga- 
ment  in  favor  of  articulation  could  fairly  be  drawn  from  its 
sanitary  effects. 

>  Ztmmermaa*s  allgemeine  Schalzeitung,  1840,  No.  46 ;  On  the  two 
Latest  Objeodons  agaiaat  Instntotiaa  in  Articiilalio&» 
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Frequently,  in  witnessing  the  intense,  often  amounting 
to  nearly  spasmodic,  efforts,  made  by  deaf  and  dumb  child- 
ren in  producing  vocal  sounds,  I  have  felt  sure,  that  no 
parent,  or  physician,  would  be  willing  to  have  the  lungs  of 
a  child,  or  patient,  suspected  of  being  inclined  to  disease, 
exposed  to  such  a  trial  It  would  seem  as  if  the  most  stren- 
uous advocates  for  articulation  are  not,  at  times,  without 
their  apprehensions.  Says  one,  "  at  the  outset,  caution 
must  be  exercised,  not  to  cultivate  readiness  in  speaking,  at 
the  expense  of  the  health  and  life  of  the  pupils  }^^  Says 
another,  "  when  instruction  in  articulation  is  commenced  at 
a  later  period,  [than  three  or  four  years  of  age,]  great  pru- 
dence is  necessary  that  the  organs,  unexercised  and  there- 
fore weak,  be  not  too  much  strained.**  Dr.  Schmalz,  of 
Dresden,  who  has  probably  devoted  more  attention  to  this 
subject  than  any  man  in  Germany,  and  whose  opinion,  as  a 
physician,  is  entitled  to  weight,  remarks,^  that  the  lungs  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  easily  thrown  into  a  diseased  state 
by  too  great  exertions  in  speaking,  and  even  by  walking  and 
running,  and  assigns  this  as  the  reason  why  so  many  deaf 
mutes,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  fall  into  a  sickly 
condition  from  which  they  never  recover. 

So  far  indeed  as  there  are  any  facts  on  the  subject,  there 
is  great  room  for  the  inquiry,  whether  they  do  not  point  in 
just  the  other  direction.  It  is  found,  not  only  that  deaf  mutes 
in  Germany,  instructed  in  articulation,  do,  in  fact,  become 
victims  of  consumption,  as  well  as  deaf  mutes  in  other 
countries,  but  also  that  the  proportion  is  very  large.  Of  the 
ninety-two  actual  or  dismissed  pupils  in  four  schools,  who 
are  known  to  have  died,  thiriy-nine  perished  of  consumption. 
Of  the  twenty  deceased  pupils  of  the  Leipzig  institution  up 
to  1838,  the  school  in  which  articulation  has  been  taught 

*  Haber  dia  Taabtttammett  and  ilir  Bildons. 
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the  longest  of  any  in  Germany,  seventeen  were  reported  as 
having  died  of  diseases  of  the  lungs !  Of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  at  Dresden,ybtir,  the  whole  number  deceased,  died  <^ 
the  same  disease.  Nor,  as  sad  experience  shows,  do  the 
greatest  attainments  in  mechanical  articulation,  combined 
also  with  the  habit  of  speaking,  afford  any  security  against 
this  destructive  disease.  The  distinguished  and  amiable 
deaf-mute  teacher  at  Leipzig,  Karl  Wilhelm  Teuscher,  who, 
during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  connection  with  the  institution, 
was  r^arded  with  pride  as  a  testimony  of  what  could  be 
done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  died,  it  could  not  be  concealed, 
in  consequence  of  a  lung  disease,  induced  chiefly  by  exertions 
in  instructing  his  pupils  to  speak.^  Was  such  a  fact  ever 
recorded  of  a  teacher  who  could  hear  ? 

For  the  present  then,  this  important  question  must  remain 
undecided.  Not  till  the  German  teachers  are  able  to  show 
from  statistical  tables,  that  the  number  of  deaths  by  pulmo- 
nary disease,  is  visibly  diminished  among  deaf  mutes,  in 
consequence  of  teaching  them  to  speak,  will  they  be  author- 
ized  to  say  that  exercise  in  mechanical  articulation,  strength- 
ens the  chest  of  deaf  mutes. 

4t  is  possible,  that  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  by  con- 
sumption, among  deaf  mutes  in  Germany  and  in  countries 
where  articulation  is  not  taught,  and  the  severe  and  often 
painful  exertions  it  demands  are  not  required,  might  exhibit 
a  result  very  different  from  what  they  imagine.  Meanwhile 
the  subject  may  be  safely  left,  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Reich, 
of  Leipzig,  who  has  had  the  longest  experience  of  any  (^ 
the  German  instructors,  on  the  cause  of  Teuscher's  death : 
^^  the  lungs  of  deaf-mute  children,  as,  from  their  more  firequent 
inhalation  of  air  in  speaking,  would  be  supposed,  and  is 
demonstrated  by  post  mortem  examinations,  remain  in  an 

^  Nachricliten  von  dem  Taubstummen-Institut  za  Leipzig,  ice.,  1835, 
p.  35, 
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undeveloped,  weak  state,  from  which,  at  a  later  period,  when 
they  are  of  a  proper  age  to  attend  school,  upon  injudicious 
exertions  in  speaking,  they  easily  sink  into  disease.'' 

4.  In  after  life^  what  is  the  actual  vahte  to  the  deaf  and 
Aanb  of  ingtruction  in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  ? 
Two  considerations  will  show  the  importance  of  making  this 
a  distinct  and  prominent  inquiry.  The  first  is,  that  the 
ability  of  a  deaf  mute  to  communicate  with  the  teacher,  is 
a  very  unsafe  standard,  hy  which  to  judge  of  his  ability  to 
communicate  with  others.  By  long  practice,  the  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  acquire  the  art  of  speaking  in  a  man* 
ner  which  best  enables  them  to  be  understood.  Not  only 
are  they  accustomed  to  speak  very  distinctly,  but  they  know 
what  words  to  pronounce  more  slowly  than  others,  what 
pauses  to  make,  and  even  what  letters  to  bring  out  most 
prominently,  and  the  consequence  is,  as  I  have  had  abundant 
occasion  to  observe,  that  while  a  stranger,  (a  German,)  with 
his  best  efforts,  fails  to  make  himself  understood,  the  pupil 
is  able,  in  many  cases,  to  repeat  every  wcml  of  the  same 
sentence  when  repeated  by  the  instructor.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  wonderful,  therefore,  if  the  latter  should  suppose  his 
pupil  to  be  far  better  qualified  for  oral  intercourse  with  his 
feUow  men,  than  experience  proves  to  be  true,  or  should 
venture  assertions,  on  this  point,  which  the  testimony  of 
others,  or  the  experience  of  the  pupils,  by  no  means  sustains. 
The  second  remark  is  this :  it  is  not  safe  to  measure  the 
ability  of  the  deaf  mute  to  hold  oral  conversation  with  others^ 
in  subsequent  life,  by  the  abiU^  he  possesses  on  leaving 
school.  At  school  he  is  constantly  receiving  instruction 
froto  experienced  teachers,  upon  the  manner  in  which  his 
organs  must  be  placed  in  order  to  produce  the  proper  sounds 
of  words ;  if  it  is  noticed,  as  it  frequently  is,  that  he  begins 
to  lose  a  given  sound,  making  it  more  and  more  incorrectly, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  this  point,  and  the  breach  is 
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r^aired  as  soon  as  possible.  la  actual  contact  with  the 
world  this  process  ceases.  If  be  improves  in  articulation, 
it  must  be  by  the  unsystematic  and  miscellaneous  exercise 
demanded  in  the  usual  manu^  of  speaking.  If  he  b^ins 
to  fail  in  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  words,  or  the  utter- 
ance of  difficult  articulate  sounds,  there  is  no  remedy.  If 
finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  render  Mmself  understood, 
he  gradually  loses  courage,  and  depends  chi^y  upon  panto- 
mime to  make  known  his  wants  and  feelings,  there  is  no  one 
to  stay  this  sad  retrogradation,  no  one  to  rehearse  with  him 
the  el^nents  of  sound  and  secure  to  him  the  highly  artificial 
acquisition  he  has  made. 

What  led  me  to  attach  a  still  greater  importance  to  this 
inquiry,  was,  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  I  found  to  exist 
amoog  the  (rerman  teachers  themselves.  Some  admit  that 
the  scholars  after  leaving  school  generally  go  backward ; 
others  affirm  that  they  generally  retain  what  they  have 
acquired,  and  even  improve  in  articulation ;  others  content 
themselves  with  claiming,  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  dis- 
missed pupils  are  found  to  speak  ^Tiore,  though  not  better ; 
while  others  give  it  as  the  result  of  their  own  experi^ice, 
tiiat  deaf  mutes,  who  have  reached  a  certain  point  in  oral 
expressic»i,  and  are  under  favorable  curcumstances  after  their 
dismission  firom  school,  continue  to  make  progress,  while 
others,  who  belong  to  ignorant  families,  or  are  obliged  to 
work  a  greater  part  of  the  time  for  a  UveUhood,  (which  is 
the  case  with  the  mass  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany, 
■as  well  as  with  ^us,)  gradually  go  backward  in  the  use  of 
spoken  language.  In  conversation  with  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  German  authors  on  deaf-mute  education,  he 
remarked  that  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  admit,  that  in 
after  life,  the  speaking  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally  degen- 
erated, and  was  of  less  use  to  them  than  it  promised  to  be 
on  their  leaving  school.    The  few  children,  who  had  intetfi- 
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gent  parents  and  friends  willing  to  take  pains  with  theni^ 
improYed  in  speaking,  but  the  larger  number  either  staying 
at  home  among  ignorant  friends,  or  what  was  still  worse, 
wandering  about  the  country  as  Handswerkbursehen^  and 
becoming  in  fact  no  better  than  beggars,  went  backward.  I 
inquired,  if  the  opportunity  they  had  to  converse  with  di£* 
ferent  persons,  might  not  be  of  use  to  them,  in  learning  still 
fiirther  to  speak  ?  ^^  By  no  means,"  he  replied.  ^'  In  this 
wandering  life,  they  do  not  remain  sufficiently  Icmg  in  a 
place,  to  understand  the  persons  they  meet  with,  or  to  be 
uiuierstood  by  them.  The/amilff  is  the  only  place  where  a 
deaf  mute  can  hope  to  make  progress.'^ 

These  varying  opinions  lefl  me  no  other  course,  than  to 
make  inquiries  as  I  had  opportunity  for  myself.  As  the  whole 
object,  however,  would  have  been  defeated,  by  pursuing 
these  inquiries  in  cities  where  schoob  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
exist,  and  where  in  many  cases  they  receive  instruction  after 
their  dismission,  and  sometimes  are  even  called  in  on  the 
day  when  strangers  are  admitted,  and  where  also  they  attend 
religious  services  on  the  Sabbath,  I  have  endeavored,  as  far 
ajs  possible,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  residing  in  other  places,  and,  in  my  excursions 
for  this  purpose,  have  visited  both  large  cities  and  obscure 
country  villages,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  result 
In  the  list  of  dismissed  pupils,  with  which  directors  and 
teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb  schools  have  furnished  me,  I 
have,  in  justice  to  them,  invariably  passed  over  those  repre- 
aeated  by  them  to  be  inferior  in  natural  capacitjr,  or  to  have 
made  bat  Uttle  progress.  My  object  was  rather  to  select 
those  dxyve  than  below  the  average.  With  these  remarks, 
I  submit  the  following  statement  of  these  examinations  to 
the  Board 

No.  1.  A  young  man  25  years  of  age,  under  instruction 

six  yeaxs,  left  the institution  in  1833,  bringing  with 

13* 
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him  a  written  testimomal  from  the  principal,  diatlie  was  die 
first  or  second  scholar  in  the  school  He  was  at  wori^  in  a 
printing  office,  and  the  intelligent  foreman  remarked,  that 
in  conversation  it  was  necessaiy  to  speak  very  slowly,  in 
ord»  to  form  each  letter  on  the  lips,  and  also  to  select  the 
most  simple  words  and  phrases.  He  observed  also,  diat 
one  would  never  think  of  holding  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  as  with  other  men,  although,  in  a  walk  together,  a 
auBiple  conversation  might  be  kept  up.  The  other  hands 
agreed  in  this.  The  young  man  was  then  Called  up,  and  a 
few  simple  questions  put  to  him.  The  question,  how  Icng 
he  had  been  out  of  the  institution,  he  did  not  understand, 
and  one  of  the  journejrmen  spelled  the  sentence,  by  patting 
his  finger  on  the  different  compartments  of  types  b^>re 
him.  The  communication  of  the  foreman  with  him,  although 
he  made  a  sign  for  nearly  every  word,  was  very  sk>w  and 
difficult  The  owner  of  the  establishment,  who  came  in  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  time,  observed,  that  his  articuktifm 
was  not  as  good  as  when  he  first  came  to  him  as  an  a^ren- 
tice,  three  years  before.  He  ascribed  the  falUng  off  to  the 
difficulty  of  communicating,  and  the  consequent  unwillii^- 
ness  of  others  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him* 

No.  2.  A  young  man,  cabinet-maker,  had  been  out  of  the 
institution  nine  3rears.  His  employer  says,  he  cannot  say 
his  speaking  has  improved.  Reads  but  htde.  In  order  to 
make  him  understand,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  words  several 
times,  although  easy  and  common  sentences  he  can  <rfl»n 
seize  the  first  time.  Conversation  with  him  is  slow  aad 
tedious:  cannot  understand  all  that  he  says;  resort  must 
firequently  be  had  to  writing. 

No.  3.  At  a  silversmith's ;  17  years  old ;  lefl  the in- 
stitution four  years  ago ;  his  master  thinks  his  articulaUon 
has  somewhat  improved.  He  attends  every  Sabbath  the 
religious   exercises  at  the instituticm.     Most  speak 
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simple  sentences,  and  slowly,  with  him*  [The  yojing  man, 
in  speaking,  made  very  unpleasant  distortions,  and  a  stranger, 
I  am  confident,  would  be  unahte  to  understand  one  word  out 
of  five.] 

Na  4.  A  boy  16  or  17  years  old ;  had  passed  through  the 

.    usual  course  in  the  school  at ^  which  he  had  left  a  few 

months  before.  I  first  saw  him  in  the  street,  conversii^ 
earnestly  by  signs  with  a  fellow  apprentice.  The  latter  said 
their  whole  conversation  was  carried  on  throi^^h  pantomimic 
signs.  So  far  as  I  could  leam  firom  the  master  workman 
and  his  wife,  very  little  use  could  be  made  of  the  boy's  acqui- 
sitions in  speaking. 

No.  5.  An  older  sister  of  the  above ;  apprentice  to  a  dyer. 
Her  employer  said  it  was  difficult  to  understand  her.  In 
reply  to  my  inquiry,  what  advantage  articulation  gave  isk 
coimminicating  with  her,  he  simply  rephed,  ^^very  little 
indeed  f  said  that  in  the  family,  to  which  these  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  belonged,  the  ccmversation  was  carried  on  by 
jnntomimic  signs. 

No.  6.  A  young  man,  39  years  of  age ;  left  the -— insti- 
totioi},  where  he  had  spent  ten  years,  twenty-two  years  agOb 
His  employer  and  the  head  clerk  in  the  establishment,  say 
they  caijinot  understand  him,  or  make  him  understand  l^ 
ta&ii^  tc  him.  They  never  converse  with  him  in  this  way, 
but  always  %3^  writing.  The  former  said  that  the  young  man 
had  been  with  him  four  years — could  not  say  whether  he 
spoke  better  or  not,  but  thought  his  speaking  was  more  un- 
pleasant than  formerly.  The  gentleman  who  accompanied 
me,  an  intelligent  German,  could  not  understand  the  young 
man,  or  make  himself  understood.  A  fellow  workman  in  the 
same  shop  succeeded  best,  by  means  of  signs,  words,  ^c, 
but  was  obliged  occasionally  to  resort  to  writing. 

No.  7.  A  young  man^  22  years  old,  six  and  a  half  years  in 
the  school  at ,  firom  which  he  had  been  dismissed  four 
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years.  The  Gennan  geotleman  who  accompanied  me,  was 
able  to  make  out  only  here  and  there  a  word  His  employer, 
who  faithfully  takes  much  pain^  to  speak  with  him,  was  soon 
obUged  to  resort  to  writing. 

No.  8.  A  young  man,  22  years  of  age,  seven  years  under 
instruction,  four  years  since  dismissed  from  the  institution  at 

.    His  employer  said,  the  young  man  could  neither 

understand  what  was  said  from  the  motions  of  the  Ups,  nor 
make  his  own  articulation  understood. 

No.  9.  A  young  man,  20  years  of  age,  six  years  under  in- 
struction, and  four  years  since  dismissed  from  the  school  at 

b    Uncommonly  intelligent ;  hsi  his  hearing  ai  six  years  of 

age.  His  employer  said  that  he  could  understand  him,  and  make 
him  understand,  as  well  as  if  he  were  a  hearing  man.  This, 
however,  from  the  specimens  I  saw,  was  exaggerated.  From 
the  motions  of  my  lips,  he  was  able  to  make  out  about  two- 
thirds  of  what  I  said,  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  what 
was  said  by  him  was  intelligible  to  myself. 

Had  circumstances  permitted,  these  inquiries,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  which  often  attend  them,  would  have 
been  continued  much  farther.  The  general  direction,  how«* 
ever,  in  which  those  already  made  evidently  point,  is  not  to 
be  mistaken.  The  deaf  mute,  as  he  leaves  his  instructor 
and  goes  out  into  the  world,  finds  a  different  manner  of 
speaking  fixnn  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  In 
the  business  of  Ufe,  people  have  too  much  to  say  and  to  do,  to 
spend  the  time  necessary  to  make  him  able  to  read  on  their 
lips.  The  effort  necessary  to  s^ak  slowly  and  distinctly 
becomes  tedious  and  irksome,  and  as  soon  as  the  novelty 
has  passed  away,  and  curiosity  is  satisfied,  the  poor  deaf 
mute  is  left  to  himself,  happy  if  he  find  one  or  two  who  are 
willing  to  converse  with  him.  Gradually  he  speaks  less,  and 
attempts  less  frequently  to  understand  what  others  say,  be- 
comes more  and  more  discouraged,  and  afler  a  few  years, 
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from  want  of  sufficient  practice  and  correction,  his  artificial 
speaking  becomes  only  the  relic  of  his  former  acquisitiop. 
At  <me  of  the  Crerman  institutions  I  was  told,  that  the  friends 
of  a  deaf  mute,  educated  at  one  of  the  best  articulating 
schools  in  the  country,  had  applied  for  some  book  adapted 
to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  stated,  that 
his  knowledge  of  language  consisted  mostly  in  the  words  and 
phrases  he  had  learned  to  articulate,  and  that  he  was  for- 
getting these  so  rapidly,  as  to  give  them  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  of  soon  losing  the  power  of  communicating 
with  him,  either  by  spoken  or  written  language.  In  one  of 
the  Grerman  cities,  where  a  large  number  of  educated  deaf 
mutes  reside,  several  of  them  are  accustomed  to  meet  together 
once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  card  playing.  Although 
some  were  under  instruction  an  unusually  long  period,  and 
others  are  married  to  wives  who  hear,  so  that  a  better  edu- 
cated circle  of  deaf  mutes  .is  probably  not  to  be  found  in 
Germany,  they  always  talk  in  their  own  natural  language  of 
signs. 

Said  one  of  the  most  eminent  clerg5rmen  in  Germany,  well 
known  in  America,  whose  name,  did  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
mention  it,  would  give  deserved  weight  to  the  observation^ 
"  What  is  truly  valuable  in  the  instruction  of  our  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  the  ability  to  read  and  write  they  acquffe.  Their 
ability  to  speak  and  read  on  the  lips  is  trifling  and  of  very 
little  value.''  Diesterweg,  who  is  regarded  as  the  m(^ 
eminent  writer  on  the  education  of  youth  in  Germany,  has 
thus  expressed  his  convictions  :  "  Without  the  most  incon- 
trovertible certainty  of  the  most  extraordinary  benefits,  to 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  the  exercising  (of  the  deaf  and 
dumb)  in  articulation  would  be  a  terrible  infliction.  Let  the 
case  be  considered  according  to  the  old  proverb,  the  attempt 
to  expel  nature  (juxturam  furc&  expellas^  etc.)  is  not  wont  to 
succeed.    Now  the  question  may  be  asked,  whether  the 
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attempts  to  force  in,  that  to  which  nature  has  denied  the 
[proper]  organ,  as  a  general  ni/e,  and  to  continue /or  Ufe^  are 
more  successful.  I  cannot  conceal  it :  I  have  my  doabts. 
Only  long  experience  and  continued  experiments  can  decide. 
It  would  not,  at  any  rate,  be  the  first  time,  that  instructors 
have  wished  to  do  more  than  they  should  have  wished."^ 

Puybonnieux,  a  recent  French  writer,  relates  that  a  few 
years  since,  a  German  professor,  who  had  visited**nearly  all 
the  schools  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  doubts,  arrived  at  Paris.  He  had  been  an  advocate  of 
articulation,  had  met  its  most  enthusiastic  partizans,  and  yet, 
he  said,  ^*  I  have  seen  and  learned  to  no  purpose,  if  this  is 
not  evidence  that  articulation  should  not  be  taughf  Ac^ 
cording  to  the  same  writer,  the  director  of  the  school  at 
Pesth,  in  answer  to  certain  questions  of  the  council  of  ad* 
ministration  of  the  institution  at  Paris,  replied  that  the 
teaching  of  articulation  is  excessively  difficult,  and  that  read- 
ing on  the  lips  is,  so  to  speak,  an  affair  of  good  luck ;  that 
this  kind  of  instruction,  in  short,  is  laborious  and  painfiil  to 
the  pupil  and  teacher,  but  still  of  use,  and  that  the  degree  <^ 
success  depends  always  on  the  capacity  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  given.  He  added,  that  their  institution  marches  under  the 
banner  of  Heinicke,  and  that  no  lesson  is  given  without  being 
read  viva  voce  by  the  pupil  and  the  teacher ;  but  nevertheless 
concluded  by  saying,  that  the  illusive  ideas  entertained  by 
^Hne,  in  respect  to  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  articulate, 
he  had  lost,  and  that  if  they  still  followed  this  method  at 
Pesth,  it  was  because  they  thought  it  was  ever  honorable 
to  have  b*ied,  that  which  it  would  be  well  to  realize  ? 

^  Wegweuerjur  deutsehe  Lehrer,    (Appended  as  a  Bote  to  Mr.  HiU's 
view,  cited  above,  in  respect  to  the  benefits  of  articulation.) 
'  La  Parole  enseignee  aux  Soiu'ds-muets,  dec.  p.  59,  60. 
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Vll.    ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  GERMAN  SYS- 
TEM OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Grerman  method  of  instruct 
tion,  although  by  no  means  securing  that  at  which  it  aims, 
or  attaining  the  results  claimed  for  it  by  some  of  its  advo- 
cates, is  attended  with  certain  advantages.  It  aids  a  small 
number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  once  were  able  to  speak 
hke  others,  to  retain  the  spoken  language  they  still  possess, 
and  to  recover,  at  least  in  a  measure,  that  which  they  have 
lost  It  affords  assistance  to  the  smaller  number  usually 
found  within  the  walls  of  such  institutions,  who  still  retain  a 
considerable  degree  of  hearing.  It  may  also  be  admitted, 
that  from  the  constant  use  of  colloquial  expressions,  the 
language  employed  by  the  pupils  is  somewhat  more  idiomatic* 
On  the  whole,  however.  Us  peculiar  advantages  are  for  the/ew^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  labors  under  the  following  serious 
disadvantages : 

1.  On  account  of  being  obliged  to  have  regard  to  the 
flexibihtj  of  the  vocal  oigans,  the  pupils  must  be  received 
ai  too  early  an  age  to  obtain  the  full  b^iefits  of  instruction* 
They  do  not  possess  sufficient  mental  maturity,  at  least  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  course,  and  consequently  either  lose 
much  that  is  taught,  or  compel  the  teacher  to  advance  very 
slowly,  and  ccmfine  himself,  for  a  long  time,  to  elementary 
ideas. 

2^  In  consequence  of  the  tender  age  at  which  it  is  neces- 
sary, on  this  system,  to  commence  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  no  trades  can  be  taught.  The  pupils  of  course 
are  obliged  to  be  dismissed  from  school  at  tibe  end  of  their 
course,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  obtaining  a  si^port, 
and  with  an  uncertainty  of  finding  any  one  willing  to  receive 
them  as  apprentices.  The  consequences  of  this  are  often 
disastrous,  Band  the  danga:  is  great,^  that  instead  of  becomii^ 
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useful,  industrious  citizens,  they  will  only  be  nuisances  to 
society.  Says  Professor  Roller,  director  of  the  institution 
at  Friedberg, ''  pupils  whom  we  had  dismissed  with  joy  and 
hope,  have  become,  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances, 
within  a  single  year,  rude  and  shameless :  while  others  have 
become  criminals.'**  Although  in  some  of  the  Grerman 
schools,  the  maldng  of  paper  boxes,  basket  work,  and  the 
like,  is  somewhat  attended  to,  by  some  of  the  pupils,  and 
although  instructors  often  exert  themselves  to  obtain  situa- 
tions for  their  dismissed  pupils,  the  difficulty  is  only  partially 
remedied.  It  is  inseparable  from  the  system  and  one  q£  the 
strongest  objections  to  it. 

3.  The  Grerman  method  of  instruction  is  attended  with  a 
great  increase  of  expense.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying tables,  not  far  from  double  the  number  of  instructors, 
found  necessary  on  our  method,  are  required  in  the  German 
schools.  In  Germany,  where  labor  of  all  kinds  is  cheap, 
this  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  but  with  us,  it 
is  an  important  consideration. 

4.  The  German  method  of  mstruction  involves  a  great  loss 
of  tvne^  and  secures  less  progress  in  the  pupil's  acquaintance 
with  language  and  general  knowledge  than  our  own.  Much 
time  is  necessarily  spent  in  teaching  mechanical  articulation. 
^^  That  this  kind  of  instruction,"  says  Neumann,  ^^  demands 
a  heavy  sacrifice  of  time,  {zeitraubend,)  and  hence  renders  it 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  an  institution,  is  clear."  ^*  The  great  and  peculite 
difficulties,"  observes  Mr.  Hill,  '^  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
find  in  the  combination  of  vocal  sounds,  render  it  necessaiy 
to  impart  instruction  in  mechanical  speaking  and  reading  <mi 
the  lips  at  first,  pretty  much  by  itself,  and  to  devote  to  it  the 
larger  part  of  the  time."    Although  it  is  so  mingled  with 
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fitUer  cocoarcises,  a  reading,  copying,  A^^  that  it  is  diffictdt 
to  say  exactly,  how  much  time  is  ccHisuiQed  upon  it  during 
the  whole  course,  yet  fiorst  and  last,  the  time  devoted  to 
teaching  mere  sounds  must  be  very  large.  When,  too,  it  is 
considered,  that  the  communication  of  ideas  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  even  when  well  instracted,  through  spoken  language, 
is  much  slower  than  through  the  medium  of  pantomimm 
signs,  and  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  and  to  a 
large  number  of  pupils,  this  means  of  communication  must 
be  confined  within  narrow  limits,  it  will  be  seen,  I  think, 
why  it  is  impossible,  on  the  German  method,  to  impart  to  a 
class  of  deaf  mutes  a  greater  amount  of  koowled^,  or  a 
bettar  acquaintance  with  language. 

&  On  the  German  system  the  deaf  and  dumb  suffer  a 
great  and  iireparable  lass  in  reUgious  imtnu^on.  When  it  is 
remembered,  on  the  one  hand,  how  inadequate  and  timitedi 
instruction  in  the  truths  of  religion,  through  the  medium  of 
'aiigui^^  Qftust  be  for  a  long  time  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and, 
OB  the  other,  how  precious  are  the  opportunities  far  rehgiom 
instruction  through  the  medium  of  Ins  omhh  coUoquial  sigB 
language,  and  how  much,  by  means  of  it,  he  may  be  made 
acqaaintcd  with  divine  revelation,  kmg  before  he  can  reed 
the  written  word,  and  how  hopelessly  he  is  out  off  from  ^ 
advantages  of  the  Sabbath  school  and  of  public  womhip 
enjoyed  by  hearing  children,  makuig  it  certain,  that  the 
largest  part  of  what  he  ever  learns  of  the  way  of  salvatici^ 
must  be  from  the  teacher,  the  imm rase  disadvantage  of  tba 
German  method  of  instruction  will  be  instantly  felt 

vin.  coNCLirsioir. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  actual  results  of  the  German 
method,  and  the  serious  disadvantages  which  attend  it,  I 
can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  a  late^ 

U 
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American  writer,  that  the  schools  for  ^  desf  and  dninb  id 
frasdia  or  Saxony  are  superior  to  our  own,  or  vecommend 
Ae  introduction  of  the  German  mode  of  instnicticHL  JTie 
'German  method  has  admtni€^es  f&r  the  few :  the  American  me- 
thod for  the  mioss.  In  attempting  to  teach  all,  or  nearly  all, 
to  employ  oral  language,  the  German  schools  succeed  in 
attaining  solid  results  with  only  a  select  number,  while  a 
large  pcxrtion  of  the  scholars  are  seriously  impeded  in  their 
progress  by  the  process. 

With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  bodf/  of  the  pupS$ 
auccMd  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  written  language^  become 
Able  to  read  books,  and  to  hoM  intercourse,  through  wriiing^ 
with  friends  and  acquaintance.  That  this,  as  a  practical 
acquisition,  is  greatly  superior  to  the  slow,  impei^t  and 
vmpleasant  articulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Grermany, 
does  not,  in  my  own  mind,  admit  of  doubti 

When  to  this,  is  added  the  pecuUar  difficulty  which  att^ids 
file  teaching  <^  articulation  in  the  Ek^lish  language,  and  the 
demonstrable  fiict  that,  with  us,  less  favorable  results  couU 
be  expected  than  even  in  Germany,  this  conclusion  receives 
(double  force.  In  languages  like  the  Italian  and  German,  in 
hrhich  each  letter,  with  only  a  single  exception,  is  always 
fironottnced,  and  always  retains  its  own  proper  sound,  an 
0Qsy  connection  exists  between  tiie  written  and  spoken 
mrords,  which  enables  them  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
Aunb  to  render  mutual  aid  to  each  other.  It  can  not  be 
doubted,  that  this  is  one  important  reason,  why  the  general 
teaching. of  articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  wluch  is  now 
rejected  by  nearly  every  institution  in  the  world  out  oS 
Germany,'  stiU  retains,  in  that  country,  its  former  promi- 

^  In  the  schools  out  of  Crermany,  in  which  articulation  is  taught,  so 

far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  either  taught  to  most  of  the  pupils,  only  as  one 

x>f  the  branches  of  instruction,  while  writing  is  made  the  basis,  and 

'tiatund  or  mediodical  aigna  are  employed  as  dm  inatrameat,  or,  onty  a 
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Mrt6.  £a  laogmigod^  on  the  ^oontraiy ,  in  whieh  the  coimec^ 
tioD  between  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  is  irr^ukur 
and  varying,  less  asaistance  of  this  kind  can  be  derived.  It 
is  well  known  that  such,  to  a  ecMisiderable  degree,  is  the 
character  of  the  French  language,  which,  of  course,  renders 
both  the  teaching  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  oonnestion  between  the  spoken  and  written  word,  mora 
difficult  than  in  German.  A  teacher  from  Strasburg,  vfbeM 
both  languages  are  spoken,  who  had  taught  arttcu]ati(»  botk 
in  French  and  Grerman,  informed  me  that  he  found  a  very 
perceptible  difierence  from  this  source  in  favor  of  the  latter^ 
aod  it  ia  easy  to  conceive  why,  although  instruction  in  articu* 
iation  in  France  has  often  been  attempted,  k  has  never,  in 
that  country,  been  able  to  gain  a  irm  footing. 

Greatest  of  all,  however,  is  the  difficulty  with  our  own 
language,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  the  notorious  source 
of  veiatioo  to  all  foreigners,  and  of  which,  very  few,  wha 
have  not  beard  it  firom  the  cradle,  ever  become  thoroughl^y 
masters.  So  Uttle,  in  innumerable  instancesydo  the  written 
letters  and  words  represent  their  actual  sound  in  combinatioUf 
that  a  Imowledge  of  the  orthography  of  words  renders  no 
assistance,  even  if  it  does  not  in  many  cases  occasion,  to  a 
foreigner,  positive  embarrassment  A  glance  at  imy  page 
of  Walker's,  or  any  othar  English  pronouncing  dictionary, 
is  the  best  ccHnmentary  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Engl^h  famguage.    But  if  the  attempt  to 

few  of  the  most  promising  papils,  who  have  lost  their  hearing,  &c.,  are 
tfans  iiiiftnicted.  To  the  first  dass  bah>ng  perhaps  the  achools  in  Londoa 
and  Gronin^n  and  Bruges ;  to  the  latter  a  few  schools  in  France  already 
ennmerated,  and  the  schools  in  Austria,  with  one  or  two  others  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  larger  number  of  schools,  articulation  does  not  appear 
to  be  taught  at  alL  It  may  be  said  in  general,  however,  that  there  is  an 
apparent  tendency  observable,  towards  making  the  experiment  widi 
those  who  have  onee  beaxd  «Dd  spoken. 
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learn  our  irregular  and  lawless  pronunciation  is  formidable 
to  a  foreigner,  who  has  the  sense  of  hearing  to  guide  and 
aid  him,  what  must  it  be  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  f  In  Ger- 
many, when  a  deaf  mute  does  not  articulate  a  word  correctly, 
the  teacher  writes  it  on  a  slate,  that  he  may  see  its  various 
parts.  But  in  English,  many  of  the  letters  have  so  many 
different  sounds,  and  many,  too,  are  so  often  silent,  as  to 
make  the  written  word  rather  a  source  of  perplexity  than 
otherwise.  Rules  bring  no  assistance ;  for  the  pronunciatioa 
of  the  English  language  was  never  yet  learned  by  rule.  To 
a  great  degree  the  pronunciation  of  each  word  must  be 
acquired  separately.  This,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  involves 
the  necessity  of  learmng  two  sets  of  written  words,  in  orde^  to 
succeed  in  articulation ;  because,  without  writing,  it  is  im- 
possible, as  all  teachers  admit,  to  teach  articulaticm.  To 
give  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  in  one  of  the  English 
schools,  the  following  was  given  to  me  as  the  manner  of  in- 
struction in  articulation.  A  double  column  of  words,  ccmsifst- 
ing  of  their  true  orthography  and  the  letters  which  best 
represent  their  pronunciation,  was  written  on  the  blackboard, 
thus, 

coat  —  kot 

house         —  aws. 

shoemaker  —  sh-ma^ka,  &c. 
and  the  pupil  was  exercised  in  looking  first  at  the  true 
orthography,  then  at  its  pronunciation,  and  then  in  articu- 
lating it  In  order  to  learn  a  language  after  this  fashion, 
therefore,  four  distinct  acquisition^  would  be  necessaiy; 
first  J  the  recollection  of  the  word  correctly  written ;  secondly^ 
the  recollection  of  the  word  written  according  to  its  pro- 
nunciation; thirdly,  the  recollection  of  the  position  and 
motions  of  the  vocal  organs  necessary  to  produce  the 
proper  sound,  and  the  requisite  facility  in  executing  them ; 
mid,  fourthly^  the  knowledge  of  the  signification  c^  the  word  ; 
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And  oDn  this,  widiout  saying  anything  in  respect  to  undei^ 
standing  it  on  the  lips  of  others.  So  great,  indeed,  are  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching  articulation,  in  English, 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  the  German  teacho^  themselvesi 
althoi^h  but  imperfectly  aware  of  them,  unhesitatingly 
express  the  conviction,  that  with  us  it  would  not  succeed^ 
and  oi^bt  not  to  be  attempted.  The  one  or  two,  who  have 
expressed  a  different  opinion,  had  too  little  knowledge  of 
English,  to  enable  them  to  rest  it  upon  any  but  the  most 
general  grounds.  That  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  difficulties, 
even  a  deaf  mute  from  birth,  by  unwearied  pains,  and  the 
expenditure  of  much  time,  mighty  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
taught  to  articulate  in  English,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  where 
parents  have  the  necessary  leisure,  I  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  as  dissuading  them  from  the  attempt,  but,  as  a 
regular  part  of  a  system  of  piAlic  education^  Us  introductiou 
tri/o  our  mstUutionSf  I  am  persuaded^  uxmld  be  a  serious  misfor^ 
tune  to  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction. 

That  there  are  a  few,  usually  reckoned  among  deaf  motes, 
consisting  of  those  to  whom  hearing,  or  the  power  of  speak- 
ing, partially  remains,  to  whom  instruction  in  articulation  id 
desirable,  is  self-evident  These  cases  are  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  are  to  be  decided  on  by  themselves. 

I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  in  the  course  of 
these  inquiries  and  visits,  the  excellence  of  our  own  system 
has  impressed  itself  more  and  more  forcibly  upon  me. 
Without  affirming  that  it  is  incapable  of  improvement,  which 
no  one  holds,  or  that  American  instructors  cannot  derive  im« 
portant  hints  from  the  laborers  in  the  same  department 
abroad,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  in  the  practical  results  it 
realizes,  it  has  no  superior.  Said  a  gentleman,  whom  I  met 
in  one  of  the  German  cities,  and  who  had  visited  a  large 
number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany, 
France  and  the  United  States,  ^^  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
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mA  dumb  in  the  United  States  have  no  superion^  in  Ae 
world."  We  ought,  indeed,  to  make  progress ;  but  progress, 
vith  us,  in  this  department,  lies  not  in  revolutionizing  our 
own  system,  nor  in  throwing  away  the  results  of  the  many 
years'  study  and  experience,  by  which  it  has  been  iMtHight 
fo  its  present  eminence,  but  in  the  natural  development  of 
wliich  it  is  susceptible,  and  the  adoption  of  those  modifica- 
tions which  experience  always  continues  to  suggest 

It  now  only  remains  to  express  to  the  Board  my  sense  of 
their  kindness,  both  as  a  body  and  individually,  and  the 
gratifying  mark  of  their  confidence,  received  since  my 
departure  from  the  United  States.  I  can  only  regret  that  I 
ean  make  no  better  return  for  it 

GEORGE  E.  DAY. 
Berlm^  Dec.  25,  1844. 
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1 .  The  Numbbr  of  iKSTiTirTioiw.^ — ^In  Great  Britain  there 
are  16 ;  in  France,  44 ;  Italy,  9 ;  Switzerland,  10 ;  Austria, 
9 ;  Prussia,  22 ;  Bararia,  10 ;  Wnrtembuig  and  Baden,  6 ; 
Saxony,  Hanover  and  the  other  German  States,  15 ;  Ger- 
man Free  Cities,  4 ;  Belgium  and  Holland,  8 ;  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  4 ;  Russia  and  Poland,  2 ;  the  United 
States,  10.    Total  number  in  Europe  and  America,  172. 


2.  Whex  fovioied. — The  Institution  in  Paris  was  founded 
in  1760 ;  Leipzig,  1778  ;  Vienna,  1779  ;  Bordeaux,  Naples 
and  Prague,  1786  ;  Beriin,  1788  ;  Groningen,  1790 ;  Lon- 
don, 1792 ;  Hartford.  1817,  and  New  York,  1818. 

3.  The  nitbiber  of  PUFiuSd — ^The  principal  Institutions  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  pupils,  are  the  London  Institution, 
containing  280  pupils ;  Paris,  175 ;  New  York,  168 ;  Gro- 
ningen, 161 ;  Hartford,  160 ;  Dublin,  122,  and 
pfaia,  115. 
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latrodnction  ;  list  of  acfaook  vWtod  ;  88  ;«r>ofpdon  ;  ommpondenoe  m- 
triilished  ;  books  and  ftatsties  oolleeted  t  bopdowien  of  effortB  to  rettom 
die  deef  and  dunb  to  bearing,  89. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOLS:— 

Diilereiice  in  the  tnatment  of  papila,  90 ; — litenitare ;  method  of  instruction, 
9];p— aiticalation,  92  ;—feligioas  tervices;  poUio  wonhip  liar  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  London,  93. 

EOYAL  INSTITUTION  AT  PABI8:— 

Aeknowledgments;  Degenndo  and  Itnd,  their  labors  in  behaif  of  the  deaf  and 
daaBb,  94;— Tisit,  96:-- ^ppeannce  of  die  chiases;  method  of  instrnciioa; 
experiment  in  aiticQlation,  97  $— reKgions  instruction,  98  ;•— tndes;  change 
in  the  prospects  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  99. 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS  s— 

Nnmber  and  character,  100;— 4iote,  interestbg  roBoIts  in  the  instrnctien  nf 
idiots;  instraction  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb  in  the  same  school  with  the  blind, 
iiiespedieiioj  of^  101  ^>*-<ipiiiion  of  a  fonner  adrocate  of,  lOS  ;*-experieiioe  of 
two  other  teachers,  108  ^— instniction  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb  with  other  chiU 
drtB,  asperiments  ondfrihue,  108 ;  ■  schoek  for  the  deaf  oad  dnoob  comieot* 
ed  with  teochera'  seminaries ;  groandsaadol^jeocions,  Mft;  partial  fidhans  of 
espectatioiii,  106 ;— day  schools  and  institotions,  100 ;— no  imprafrement  tn 
be  made  in  the  New  Yoric  ^stem  in  reject  to  external  organizatiob,  1C7. 

Can  the  Genaan  mode  of  instmction,  either  whqUy  or  in  part,  be  intradnoed 
with  advaatRge  into  the  Americaa  SolvKilst  197  f-^-proposed  order  of  m^ 
qoiiy,  108. 
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Hemicke^and  theprobablocmiwof  hbyrcference  &r  irtinilatioB^lOe}— 
Apmran's  m3rtticai  view  of  Ungooge.  109  s-^^proboblo  infioeBoe  npoo  Heb- 
kke,  1  JO;— hit  view  of  written  langiuige;  De  TEp^a  m  France  md  the  nek 
fealaree of  hb  syitem.  111 :— KtnlmrtonBte  oontrorerqr  between  Ueinidw md 
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present  form;  connection  of  the  schools  in  Germany  with  that  oi  Hemirke, 
1 14  ;-*late  Tariations  from  Heinicke's  views,  115 1  present  difibiemei,  ifat 
Saxon,  Wurtemberg  and  New  PrassiaB  schools,  116. 

IL  QmUkM  TBCOAIIS  Of  IHSTKUOTIOV  I— 

1.  Aim,  117. 

%  Meant ;  practical  difficulty  118 ;— ahall  hmgnage  be  eonunonicated  to  ttiedssf 
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gree  to  whicdi  they  may  be  used,  120;-*-(2)  models  and  pictntes,  how  nadi 
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be  introdiMed,  128(^4)  writing,  whether  new  words  shoold  be  fiist  tnfht 
vnder  their  written  or  spoken  fotm,  123  ^-*methodical  signs  and  the  maBial 
alphabet  rqeeted,  124. 
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1.  AfiietUaiion;  why  deaf  mtites  do  not  learn  to  speak  like  odier  cfaildm; 

how  it  is  proposed  to  sapply  the  place  of  bearing,  125 ;  — qvalifieatkns  leqni^ 
site  in  an  instructor ;  general  description  of  the  method  of  teaching,  126^ 
apparatns ;  note,  are  deaf  mates  unwilling  to  learn  to  speak  f  127  ^ 
they  are  taught  to  make  voluntary  sounds,  128 ;  position  of  the 
scholar;  order  of  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet,  129  ;•— mistakes  of  die  pipK 
and  the  peculiar  difficulties  they  meet  with,  130. 

2.  Reading  an  the  lipe :  difficulties,  132 ;— method  of  instraction,  133. 
3«  Language,  134  :— 

(1)  Saxon  method;  fhndamental  principle  and  order  of  instraetiaii,  135. 
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part  of  dm  ceunoi  143. 
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144;— practical  difficulties,  145 ;— coorM  of  instruction,  146 
takes,  how  corrected;  various  exeivises,  ISO;— order  in  which  cfai 
patti  of  speech  are  forther  intrbduoed ;  foniA  year,  instniclnn  is 
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method  of  avoiding,  164. 
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and^MsalungT   169. 

(8)  How  oenaetlj  do  they  apeak  T  170. 

(4)  Other pafficnlaw,  171 ;— 4one  and  pitch ;— egcepthmaj  HahiwuniMM,  17>;»** 
interaatiag  esperiment  in  the  coltiradan  of  hearing,  174 ;— whatdaaiaa 
•ooceed  heat  in  leaning  to  articttUla,  176 ;— what  daaiaa  lail,  177  ;*^ 
proportiou  of  aoooaaa  to  fiuliire,  178. 

9.  R€»uU9  of  inairueiian  in  reading  on.  Ike  life  .*«• 

(1)  Pidiminaiy  imnariu;  nae  of  pantomimic  aigna,  179  ^— oipariflMnta,  188U 

(ft)  Propoctjon  of  aaoeeaa  to  finlarB,  18t. 

(8;  Condition*  on  which  aocceia,  in  tfala  mfkiiflad  aenae,  dependa,  18S. 

(4)  Under  what  circamatancea  and  to  what  extent  ia  thia  powerof  rending  Oft 

the  Upa  availabieT  Habermaaa,  183 ;— ataerted  acnteneaa  of  touah,  184 1 

aiierted  fondnem  he  poetiy,  186  ;-.«nnmerBtion  of  actual  oooditiQQa 

of  reading  on  the  lipa,  187  ;— -immenie  diffareuce   between  the  bail 

laadcia  on  the  Upa  and  thoae  who  hear,  188. 

8.  Meenlie  in  reepeet  fa  general  knowledge  and  mcquainimnee  with  language  9 
arithmetic  ;  gaography ;  extent  of  inlbruation,  189 ;— atriking  difluimx 
between  the  German  achoolaandonrown,  190 

V.  BsAaoas  AasioxtD  ar  TtixGanxAif  TxAcnina  m  fatouot  abticvlatiok,  191. 

VI.  Faethbr  laquiRT  ifto  thbss  nxAsoaa  :— 

1.  Do  the  deaf  mataa  in  the  German  histitntioBa,  at  die  ctoaa  of  their 
tioot^employ  apoken  language  aa  an  inatrument  of  thought  1  192. 

S.  Doea  tnatniction  in  ipoken  language  impart  an  externaily  hnmaniang  infli 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb  t  195. 


JiX^.  <X»HTElfTfl  or  XR.  day's  ftEPOBf^ 


daoibT  195. 
4.  In  ifi0r  life,  what  n  the  sBtoal  taIm  to  tlM  deif  sod  dandb  of  imtmclkm  a 

artimlariffu  ami  reading  on  the  lips  ?  199. 

VIL  AnTAVTAOM  AB9  DUADV AHTAOKs  OF  TBI  OsKVAV  sTmv  or  t«STaveTI09  ^-> 

AdTsntiget  confined  to  die  lew,  207. 

DindTintage* :  papSe  receiTed  at  too  eariy  an  age  to  obtain  the  fiiD  benelili  of 
instractioa ;  too  earijr  to  learn  tredeip  3t*7 1— UM»eaaa  <if  expenae;  iam  of 
tune,  208 ;— 4eas  in  religioaa  iastitiction*  209. 


VIIL  CeacLuaioa. 

Introdnctaen  of  the  Oennan  mefhod  not  recommended ;  the  Auieikaa 
thod  tuperior  to  the  German  in  itifadtrantagaa  and  ^eiolt^  210 
difficult  attending  the  teaching  of  artictthition  in  the  EugUih  laagaa0e,211; 
— inftmction  in  articulation  desirable  for  the  few,  to  whom  hearing  or  tlit 
power  of  apeecfa,  partially  remaina ;  the  American  ■jitem  of  iaftiaelioa 
not  aurpamed  by  aujr  other,  212. 
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STATE  OF  NEW-YORK 


No.  140. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 

February  20,  1846. 


COMMUNICATION 

From  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools^  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  relative  to  the  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

Secretary's  Office,     ) 
Department  of  Common  Schools,  } 

Albany,  FeVy  20,  1846, 

Hon.  W.  C.  Crane, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  annual  report  re*- 
quired  by  law  of  this  Department  in  relation  to  the  deaf  end  dumb, 
together  with  the  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  the  Directors  of  the 
New^York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  servant, 

N.  S.  BENTON. 


SECRETARY  OF  STATE'S  OFFICE,  > 
Department  of  Cohmok  Schools.     ) 

Albany,  Feb.  20,  1846. 
TO  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  obedience  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Title  III.,  of  Chapter  XV.,  First  Part  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  submits  the  following 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

from  this  Department  in  relation  to  the  Institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  city  of  New- York. 

The  visitatorial  powers  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Superintendent, 
make  it  his  duty  to  inquire  into  the  expenditures  of  this  Institution 
and  others  of  a  similar  character,  and  the  systems  of  instruction  pur- 
sued therein ;  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  belonging  thereto,  and 
the  lodgings  and  accommodations  of  the  pupils  ;  to  ascertain  whether 
any  improvements  in  discipline  and  instruction  can  be  made,  and  for 
that  puipose  to  appoint  suitable  persons  to  visit  the  schools ;  to  sug- 
gest to  the  directors  of  such  institution,  and  to  the  Legislature,  any 
improvements  that  may  be  deemed  expedient ;  and  to  report  annually 
to  the  Legislature  upon  the  several  matters  before  enumerated,  and 
*'  particularly  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  improvements  of 
the  pupilsy  and  their  treatment  in  respect  to  board  and  lodging.'' 

The  extension,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  chap.  14,  of  the  Laws 
of  1845,  of  the  act  entitled  ''An  act  extending  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
the  New-Tork  Institution  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  passed  April  27, 
1840,  seemed  to  present  an  occasion  for  the  Superintendent  to  exert 
his  visitatorial  power  by  a  personal  examination  and  inspection  of  this 
Institution  and  the  school  cooooected  therewith ;  he  therefore  devoted  to 
that  object  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  July  la$ti  during  which  time  be 
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stractidii,  from  that  bitberto  porioed,  can  only  be  riewed  with  ex- 
treme solicitude  and  anxions  misgiTings  as  to  the  safe  and  practical 
results  of  such  change.  When  all  the  obligations  which  duty  enjoins, 
shall  have  been  faithfully  observed,  will  not  the  State  have  wdl  ac^ 
complished  its  high  and  holy  mission  towards  these  uifortnnate,  and 
in  no  respect  unworthy  members  of  it  ? 

The  providential  destitution  visited  upon  this  class  of  our  population, 
seems  to  the  undersigned,  sufficient  to  place  them  under  the  special 
guardianship  and  protection  of  the  State  :  he  can,  therefore,  only  re- 
spectfully submit,  that  this  important  parental  trust  be  executed  witb 
a  most  scrupulous  regard  for  their  permanent  welfare  and  future  use- 
fulness as  members  of  society,  and  by  means  fully  adequate  to  a 
complete  and  successful  accomplishment  of  this  duty. 

There  are  some  suggestions  that  properly  belong  to  this  subject, 
which,  when  well  matured  by  further  inquiries  and  examinations,  the 
superintendent,  if  permitted,  will  respectfully  submit  to  the  conside- 
ration and  action  of  the  Legislature  at  an  early  day  in  the  next 
sion. 

N.  S.  BENTON. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


HARVEY  P.  PEET,  A.  M.,  President. 
PROSPER  M.  WETMORE,  First  Vice-President. 
BRITAIN  L.  WOOLLEY,  Second  Vice  President. 
ROBERT  D.  WEEKS,  Treasurer. 
GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS,  Secretary. 


Lewis  Seymour, 
Timothy  Hedges, 
Shepherd  Knapp, 
Samuel  Downer,  Jr. 
William  Kelly, 
AuousTiN  Ayerill, 
Samuel  S.  Howland, 
Henry  E.  Dayies, 
William  W.  Campbell, 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop, 


William  H.  Macy, 
Israel  Russell, 
John  C.  Green, 
Moses  Taylor, 
Elisha  D.  Hurlbut, 
Orsamus  Bushnell, 
Francis  Hall, 
James  Harper, 
Rey.  G.  T.  Bedell, 
George  J.  Cornell. 
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tntellebtual  Deptftrtment* 


PfBsidiint  6f  the  InstUlUion, 

Harvey  prindle  pbet,  a.  M. 

Profesitirs  and  Teather^y 

David  Ei»T  BARtisTT,  A.  M.  Tsomas  Gallavdet,  A.  ii» 

J08IAH  Addi^n  Cart,  A.  M.  Ikaac  LeWib  Psst,  A.  B. 

Oran  Wiucinson  AIottRts,  A.  M.  Jeremiah  Wood  CoNlcLiir^ 

Jacob  Van  Nostrani),  A.  M.  Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamaob, 

Samuel  Porter,  A.  M^  I^isher  Amb3  St^oFFORD^ 


-"    - 


Domestic  Department 


Ph^sidan^ 

^flCHOLAS  MoRRELL,  M.  D; 

Stmard^ 
EblftJNb  B.  Pebt. 

Matron^ 
Mrs.  Harriet  StonbA. 

AssiHant, 
Mr8v  Louisa  A.  Fribbib. 


IhiA^ 


-     ^ «_ 


Mechanical  Department 


i^oBN  C*  MitLBA,  Booh-JSinder. 
WiLtiAM  M.  Genet,  Cabin^-MtdM^i 
Jambs  W.  Trasr,  Tailor, 
i.  S.  G.  Sakoer,  Shoemaker^ 
Garret  Mead,  Gnrdwter. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the>  Deaf  and  Dumb,  present  to  the  Legislature  their 
twenty-seventh  annual  report,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-five. 

The  present  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Institution  are  indicated 
in  the  for^goiog  list : 

A  review  of  the  incidents  of  the  year  just  closed,  awakens  feelings 
of  no  ordinary  character.  While  the  Institution  has  been  signally  fa- 
vored in  its  temporal  concerns,  and  has  reached  a  yet  higher  emi- 
nence, in  usefulness  and  in  public  estimation  even,  than  it  had  hitherto 
attained  before,  it  has  borne  a  heavy  share  in  more  than  one  great  pub- 
lic bereavement.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  Directors  will  show  that  the 
two  honored  names  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  last  year  are  gone. 
Another  esteemed  member  of  the  Board  has  also  been  called  from 
among  us,  making,  with  the  two  whose  deaths  were  noticed  in  the 
last  annual  repoit,  five  of  our  most  zealous,  active,  and  experienced 
associates  removed  within  a  few  months. 

On  the  8th  of  April  last,  the  venerated  president  of  the  Institution* 
Rev.  James  Milnor,  departed  this  life,  after  only  a  few  hours  illness. 
He  was  a  man  whom  great  talents  and  untiring  energy  had  qualified 
for  eminent  usefulness,  in  whatever  sphere  of  labor  he  might  choose. 
Educated  ibr  the  bar,  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  honors  of  his 
profession.  But  the  Lord  had  more  especial  need  of  his  services,  and 
relinquishing,  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood,  the  brilliant  promise  «f 
his  legal  and  political  career,  he  obeyed  the  call  to  devote  his  life  and 
talents  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  benevolence.  Here  his  rare 
gifts  shone  forth  with  still  brighter  lustre.  In  every  good  work  he 
was  ever  ready  and  unwearied ;  and  few  men  have  labored  with  equal 
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seal  and  success  for  the  moral  and  religiouis  advanoemeot  of  their 
race. 

But  the  Board  feel  that  it  is  iiiinecessary  here  to  indulge  their  feel- 
ings, in  speaking  the  praises  of  one  whose  praise  is  literally  on  all 
tips,  and  his  memory  embalmed  in  every  christian  heart. 

The  accession  of  Dr.  Milnor  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Insti<< 
tution,  was  nfearly  cotemporary  with  the  first  opening  of  the*  School. 
During  nine  years  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  the  president  of  the  society.  No  past  or  pre- 
sent member  of  the  Board  has  been  connected  with  the  Institution  as 
long,  and  no  man  has  gratuitously  devoted  more  time  and  labor  to  its 
interests.  T6  the  measures  which  he  proposed  and  aided  in  carrying 
out ;  to  the  vigor  and  efficiency  which  his  example  and  approbation 
excited  and  fostered,  and  to  the  favorable  consideration  which  his  name 
secured  to  the  Institution  before  its  results  had  become  so  decisive  as 
to  challenge  public  favor, — its  present  prosperous  condition  is  in  large 
measure  attributable.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  final  summons 
came,  he  had  presided,  apparently  in  his  usual  health,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Board,  testifying  to  the  last  his  aSeal  in  the  catise  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Milnor,  the  eyes  of  all  wefe  turned  upon  the 
first  vice-president  of  the  society,  as  the  most  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  May,  Robert  C.  Cornell,  Esq.* 
was  accordingly  elected  to  the  vacant  seat^.  But  eVen  in  the  hour  of 
his  election  the  hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  him,  and  the  Society  se^ 
parated  with  congratulations  on  their  choice,  only  to  learn  their  second 
sudden  bereavement.  Like  his  predecessor,  his  passage  from  the  ac- 
tive scenes  of  life  to  the  silent  vale  of  death,  occupied  but  a  few  brief 
hours. 

The  universal  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Mr.  Comelli 
is  evinced  by  the  many  important  public  and  private  trusts  conferred 
on  him ;  the  history  of  our  associations  for  benevolent  purposes,  and 
especially  of  those  for  promoting  public  education,  bears  ample  testis 
mony  to  his  warm,  active^  and  enlightened  philanthropy ;  and  those 
who  knew  him^  possess  the  consolatory  assurance,  that  as  his  life 
highly  adorned  the  christian  character,  so  his  death,  deeply  afBiclivs 
as  it  is  to  us,  is  to  him  eternal  gain; 
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In  addition  to  Aese  suecessiV^  bereavementa,  we  also  have  to  la- 
ment the  loss  of  the  aid  and  counsels  of  Jacob  Drake,  Esq.,  who  had 
given  his  time  and  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution  during 
eleven  years. 

AfHictive  as  are  these  dispensations  to  surviving  relatives,  friends 
and  colleagues,  we  kAow  that  they  are  a  pan  of  the  great  plan  of  Pro- 
vidence, which  though  we  cannot  fatht>m,  yet  we  hold  the  assurance, 
that,  under  il,  '*  all  things  work  together  for  good.**  The  duties  to  the 
unfortunate  whith  our  departed  friends  have  bequeathed  to  us,  vire 
will  endeavor  yet  more  zealously  to  discharge,  in  devout  reliance,  that 
He,  who  80  signally  blessed  their  labors,  will  not  withhold  from  a 
cause,  so  often  commended  to  Hjm  in  their  prayers,  His  continued 
favor. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1844,  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  pupils  actually  under  instruction,  besides  seventeen  former  pu- 
pils employed  in  various  situations  in  the  family.  Of  the  former, 
thirty-four  have  since  left.  During  the  year  just  closed,  sixty  new 
pupils  have  been  received,  and  six  former  pupils  re-admitted.  From 
the  catalogue  herewith  returned,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  two  hundred,  being  a  large  increase  on  the  number  of 
any  previous  year,  and  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Institution  of 
London,  a  much  larger  number  of  deaf  mutes  than  has  ever  been  col- 
lected together  in  one  school.  Of  these,  there  are  supported  by  the 
State  of  New-York,  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  by  the  State  of  New- 
Jersey,  three ;  by  the  corporation  of  New- York,  thirteen  ;  by  their 
friends,  fourteen ;  and  by  the  Institution,  ten. 

This  large  increase  is  mainly  owing  to  the  act,  to  which  the  Board 
refer  with  high  gratification,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, making  provision  for  four  additional  State  pupils  from  each  Se- 
nate district ;  thus  increasing  the  number  of  State  beneficiaries  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

This  liberal  and  benevolent  provision  was  coupled  with  others  yet 
farther  assuring  the  continued  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  Insti* 
tution,  Large  as  was  the  increase  thus  authorized,  the  result  has 
proved  it  to  be  not  larger  than  was  required.  Proper  measures  were 
taken  by  the  Board  to  diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible,  information  of 
the  benefits  thus  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  parents  and  guardians  of 
deaf  mutes ;  and  as  the  Board  bad  anticipated,  the  list  of  State  pnpii  j 
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is  again  full,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Conunan  Schools  has  issued 
certificates  of  admission  to  a  considerable  number  beyond  that  provi- 
ded for  by  law,  all  of  whom  have  been  receiyed. 

The  three  new  classes  which  entered  last  autunm,  are  composed, 
in  general,  of  promising  children,  who  bid  fair,  judging  of  their  at- 
tainments by  the  progress  already  made,  to  reflect  credit  on  the  Insti- 
tution and  on  the  State,  and  to  give  practical  Evidence  of  the  merits 
and  advantages  of  the  elementary  works  recently  {xrepared  by  the  pre- 
sident, and  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

During  the  year  1845,  the  total  receipts  of  the  society,  from  every 
source,  including  the  balance  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  dol- 
lars and  seventy  cents,  on  hand  at  the  dose  of  the  preceding  year, 
have  amounted  to  forty  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dol- 
lars and  seventy  cents,  and  the  disbursements  have  been  thirty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars  and  forty-four  cents,  leav- 
ing in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  hst, 
a  balance  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  twenty-six 

GtQtS. 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1845. 


R£C£IPT8.- 

Balance  on  hand,  Janaary  Ist,  1845,. • $1,932  70 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  State  pupils, 17,371  96 

do            do              per  act  3d  April,  1834,  •  •  •  •  5,000.  00 

Regents  of  the  University,  ••.«.• 1,908  94 

c(»rporation  city  of  New*York, • 2,370  83 

Treasurer  State  of  New-Jersey,  •  •  •  • 534  16 

paying  pupils, 1,406  47 

sales  of  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils,  •  •  • .  1,772  62 

sales  of  articles  manufactured  in  cabinet  shop,.  •  156  99 

work  done  in  bookbindery, • 2,573  00 

do        tailor's  shop, ••.  85  74 

do        shoe  shop, • 96  44 

estate  of  Sarah  Stake,  legacy  by  Peter  A.  Hege- 
man  from  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Hegeman,  execu- 
trix,  • 4,860  00 

Great  Western  Steamship  Co.,  by  Richard  Irvin, 
Esq.,  1*8  proceeds  of  exhibition  of  steamship 

Great  Britain, •• 333  33 

interest  on  temporary  loans, 466  00 

annual  and  life  subscriptions, p 69  00 

sale  of  elementary  lessons, ••••••••»•••  ^ 168  00 

boarders,  ••••• •••• 44  00 

sales  of  coal,  $60 .  38,  soap  grease,  $3 1 .  78,  •  •  •  •  92  1 6 

hogs,  i4.50,  potatoes,  3.18,  ••%•••«• .  7  68 

molasses  cask, •«••••  v,*^  •••• .  68 


$40,427  70 
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B1FBNDITVBE9. 

Por  Groceries  and  Provisions^ 

Butchers'  meats,  30,652  lbs., $1,532  60 

Fresh  pork,  1,253  lbs., 72  94 

Fresh  pork  loin,  158  lbs., * . .  14  22 

Hams  smokedi  413  lbs.,..*.  ••«. 44  90 

Tongues,  33  lbs 20  19 

Sausages,  77  lbs  , «•••«..•«  6  16 

Head  cheese,  13  lbs., « 1  04 

Calves  heads,  29  lbs., S  09 

Dried  beef,  324  1-2 lbs., •«..««....  25  55 

Killing  12  bogs,  packing  and  salting, ......  6  00 

Smoking  76  ps.  bacon,  .••• «. .  3  90 

Fireshfish,  286lbs.,.......w«.. 21  71 

Freshshad,  150lbs «.-«  28  00 

Mackereli  2bbls.  No.  1, 22  86 

Codfish,  3  quintals, « » • «...  8  63 

Poultry,  562 lbs., 58  44 

Oysters,  5,150,  ..«..••... 4. «« 44  00 

Batter,  9,842  1-4  lbs.,... 1,611  38 

do     freight, «... ^^•••.  20  78 

Cheese,  1,042  1-2  lbs. 78  50 

Lard,  221  1-4  lbs.,  » 16  61 

Sugar,  brown  Havana,  2,698  lbs., «  232  02 

do    New-Orleans,  6,075  lbs., « « • «  418  97 

do    refined,  819  Ibs.i •  ..••  90  39 

Molasses,  New-Orleans,  966  galls., «  273  40 

do        maple,  32  galls.,  •  •  • 24  00 

do        freight  and  bbl.,  •*••••  • <•  280 

Rice,  4  tierces,  2,439  lbs.,  ••«• 99  61 

Coflee,  1,060  lbs.,... 76  71 

Roasting  coffee,  1,636  lbs., • .      .  14. 54 

Tea,  Young  Hyson,  900  lbs., <«..<•  146o53. 

Tea,  Souchongi  143  Ibs;,  • . « 4 48  73 

Flour,  190bbls.,  .,..« •«•. 1,064  90 

Cartingflour, .«•••• ^^ 

Meal,  4,285  lbs 65  03 

Carried  forward,  •  •  • i 
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Brought  forward,  "• «•  i 

Salt,  fine,  14  1-4  sacks,  28  96 

do       5  bashels, •  2  81 

Bread,  1,390  loaves, 163  12 

Baking  bread,  68,168  lbs.  or  242  1-2  bbls.,  272  82 

Baker'srolls,  13,043 130  43 

Crackers,  428  1-2  lbs. 27  32 

Cakes,  702, 6  76 

Sponge  cake,  •..« 1  37 

Eggs, 30  67 

Milk,  623  quarts, 35  25 

Potatoes,  1,193  bushels, ^  679  56 

Carting  potatoes, •••. 9  38 

Sw^et  potatoes,  38  busbels, 24  75 

Turnips,  Russia,  30  bushels, 7  60 

Beans,  4  bushels, 6  00 

Apples,  67  bbls., 79  57 

Dried  apples,  4  bushels, • 10  00 

Pears,  1  basket, 0  75 

Peaches,  14  baskets,  .••••••. •  •  •  •  21  88 

Quinces,  400, • 2  50 

Plumbs,  4  bushels, 7  00 

Cherries,  130  lbs., 4  50 

Strawberries,  375  baskets 20  63 

Raspberries,  215        do      9  00 

Blackberries,  44  quarts,  ••• ^  69 

Whortleberries, 1  00 

Melons, •• • 6  63 

Cranberries,  1  bushel,  ...^ 5  00 

Ahnonds,  30  lbs., 7  13 

Raisins,  3  boxes, 7  13 

do      1  drum,  12  lbs., 187 

do      1  keg  Malaga,  100  lbs., 8  00 

Pepper,  1  bag,  106  lbs., 11  66 

Mustarf,    5  00 

Cloves,41bs., .^ •..  1  32 

Cassia,  4  matts,  16  1-2  lbs 8  27 

Nutmegs,  4  1-8  lbs 5  26 


i*M 


Carried  forward, 9 
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Brought  forward, $ 

Salad  oil,  3  bottles, 120 

Nitre, ■. 0  31 

Yeast, 2  32 

Lemons,  1 1  1-2  dozen, «..  4  ..••<• .  2  87 

Cider,  1  bbl, 3  00 

Vinegar,  11  bbls., 38  69 

Filling  ice-house,  (in  part,) ..* 9  50 

Ice  delivered, 4  16  23 

Rent  of  vegetable  field, 50  00 

$7,873  08 

For  Salaries  and  Wages, 

Principal,  professors,  and  monitors, $8,788  83 

Matron,  assistant,  and  steward *         872  00 

Housekeeper,  cook,  chambermaid,  and  la- 
borers,   i 935  21 

10,590  64 

For  Building  and  Repairs. 

Paid  on  account  of  contract  for  the  erection 

of  dwelling-houses  on  50th  street, $4,000  00 

Paid  on  account  wash  and  bath-house  labor 
excavating  cellars, $40  78 

Sand  and  carting,    52  47 

Carpenter's  bill  for  labor  and  mate- 
rials,  775  00 

Mason's  bill  for  labor  and  matei'ials,  422  96 

Flagging, 28  OS 

Iron  pipe,  513  feet,  3  in.  diameter, 

&c., 195  62 

Laying  do.,  including  stop-cocks, 
spindles,  and  boxes,  lead  pipe, 
&c., 123  43 

Plumber's  bill  fitting  up  st^am  and 

water  pipes  complete,  .••«•••••  325  00 

Extra  work  in  wash  and  bath-house,  100  06 

Bently's  boiler, 166  25 

Cylinder  for  supply,   • .  • .  • 7  70 

Carried  forward,  • .  •  •  $  $  $ 
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Brought  forward,  •  • .  $  $  $ 

Copser  pipe, • 8  75 

Painting, 80  00 

— —     2,326  07 
New  fence : 

2,124  worked  planks, $588  78 

308  locust  posts, •  •  217  82 

Carting  boards  and  posts,  •  •  •  1 2  50 
Carpenter's  Wages,  nails,  ice.  286  84 
Digging  post  holes  and  remov- 
ing wall, 87  83 

Painting 279  39 

Building  wall, 35  50 

Stonefordo      4  87 

1,613  63 

Building  oven  materials  and  labor, 141  03 

Alterations  and  repairs  in  main  building  : 

Lumber, $213  31 

Carpenter's  wages 290  17 

Bentley's  boiler  for  kitchen, .       68  50 

Plumber^s  bills 60  12 

Hardware, 67  53 

Blacksmith's  bill, 11  28 

2  Gothic  grates,  and  setting, .       42  00 

Paints,  oils,  glass  and  paint'g,      82  43 

Lime,  3  casks, 8  51 

Mason's  wages,  plastering,  • »       18  31 

Repairing  locks, •  • .         2  25 

Stovepipe  rings,  2,  • 1  00 

Wire  cloth  for  window, 1  69 

862  10 

50  turned  posts,  chesnut, 38  75 

Building  drain,  •  •  •  • « *  •  27  37 

Cement,  3  casks, 5  25 

Iron  pipe  for  drain,  •• 10  11 

Drain  for  ice-house 4  50 

Blasting  rock  in  50th  street,  ....  * 85  00 

Repairing  hose, • 5  00 

Rope  for  gymnasium, 7  13 

Shrubbery, •••*••••  5  50 

9,081  34 

Carried  forward, • « • « •  •     $ 
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Brought  forward ••..«••••• $ 

For  Fuel  and  Lights.     ' 

Peach  MouDtaiD  coal,  6  tons,  •  •  • 32  25 

White-ash  coal,  84  tons 437  25 

Charcoal,  113  bbls.,  •••  51  84 

Pine  wood,  15  l-2cord8, 83  75 

Hardwood,  38  1-3  cords 201  25 

Sperm  oil,  299  1-2  galls 269  50 

Camphine,  430  galls., • 252  75 

do        lamps« 46  50 

Lamp  glasses,  wicks,  repairing  lamps,  &c  ,  45  42 

1,420  51 

Far  Stable.. 

Hay,  32,642  lbs $250  04 

Oats,  347  bushels, 150  35 

Shipstuff,  904  bushels, 141  80 

Ground  feed,  590  bushels 30  13 

Meal,  9000  lbs 105  42 

Corn,  53  bushels, 23  75 

Straw,  200  bundles, 10  19 

Freight  of  salt  hay, 10  00 

Grass,    6  00 

Cow,  (exchanged,) 35  00 

Horse, 50  00 

Sled 4  00 

Smiths'bills, 83  33 

Harness  and  repairs, 63  00 

Sundries 10  58 

973  59 

Dry  goods  for  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils, 1,517  07 

Table  linen,  furniture,  beds,  bedding,  crockery,  repairing 

stoves,  &c«..« t 1,108  95 

Books,  crayons,  and  slates  and  stationery  for 

schools $217  53 

Chairs  and  stools  (6  doz.  chrs.  9  doz.  stools,)  64  87 

Expenses  of  publishing  edition  of  2d  part 

Course  of  Instruction, •  •  • •         542  65 

825  05 

Carried  forward, , $ 
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Brought  forward, «•••.•*•••••  $ 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance, 308  47 

Hard  soap,  starch  and  labor  for  washing, 534  23 

GardeQer's  wages,  manure,  tools  and  seeds,  •  •  • 341  64 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  book-bindery, 1,311  04 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  shoe-shop, 904  06 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  cabinet-shop •  479  54 

Tailor's  wages  and  trimmings  for  tailor's  shop,  ....,•••  419  79 

Insurance, •••• 243  50 

Expenses,  delegation  to  Albany, 320  34 

do            do           Central  and  Western  Europe,  »  700  00 
Printing  annual  reports  and  documents,  and  views  of 

building, « 424  03 

Freight,  legislative  reports, ••••••••• 3  50 

Railroad  fares,  &c.  •• 110  42 

Postage, • ...«  55  80 

Advertising,  .  •  • • 4  38 

Stationery, 26  15 

Philosophical  apparatus, * • • )  8  50 

Certificates, 1  88 

Collecting  drafts • 6  85 

Directory, •••••••••* •  2  25 

$39,551  44 

^  ■       i-  — - 

City  and  County  of  New-York^  ss. — On  the  26th  day  of  January 
1846,  before  me  came  Robert  D.  Weeks,  treasurer  of  the  New-York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  being  by 
me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say,  that  the  foregoing  account  is  cor- 
rect and  true,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

JOSEPH  STRONG, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds* 
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The  health  of  the  Institution  has  continued,  in  general,  good.  In 
a  community  of  two  hundred  children  and  young  persons,  many  of 
them  more  than  usually  susceptible  to  disease,  occasional  cases  of 
sickness.must  be  expected,  in  spite  of  every  care  and  attention.  These 
cases,  however,  the  Board  are  happy  to  say,  have  been  few,  and  all 
but  one  yielded  to  judicious  n^edical  treatment.  The  exception  was  a 
case  of  peritonitis,  which,  occurring  in  a  female  of  delicate  constitu- 
tion, terminated  fatally  in  thirty-six  hours  from  its  attack. 

Samuel  Sargent,  M.  D.,  the  long-tried  and  faithful  attending  phy 
sician  of  the  Institution,  has  resigned  his  situation,  and  Dr.  Nicholas 
Morrell  has  been  selected  to  supply  his  place. 

The  Board  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  express,  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  and  dtimb,  the  acknowledgements  due  to  distinguished 
members  of  the  medical  and  surgical  professions,  who  have,  from  time 
to  time,  given  their  gratuitous  services  to  the  relief  of  suffering  or  de- 
formity among  the  pupils  of  the  Institution.  During  the  past  year, 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  whose  services  were  acknowledged  in  a  former 
report,  has  operated  with  gratifying  success  in  several  cases  of  stra- 
bismus and  removals  of  enlarged  tonsils ;  and  many  of  our  pupils 
have  been  deeply  indebted  to  the  continued  kindness  and  attentions  of 
Dr.  George  E.  Hawes,  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Brown,  in  dental  surgery. 

The  large  increase  of  pupils  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
academical  year,  requiring  an  additional  instructor,  the  Board  elected 
Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  possessing  the 
rare  and  important  qualification  of  familiarity  with  the  language  of 
signs  from  infancy.  The  new  teacher  has  entered  on  his  duties  with 
commendable  zeal  and  gratifying  prospects  of  success.  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  instructors  are  the  same  who  were  mentioned  last  year. 

In  view  of  the  rare  qualifications  and  long  and  faithful  services  of 
some  of  the  professors,  the  Board  have  felt  that  it  would  be  sound  po*- 
licy,  to  make  such  provision  as  would  secure  to  the  Institution  the 
permanent  benefit  of  their  skill  and  experience.  With  this  convic- 
tion, they  decided  to  erect,  on  grounds  which  were  last  year  gene- 
rously leased  on  very  favorable  terras,  for  twenty-one  years,  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city,  to  the  Institution,  four  neat  and  substantial 
dwellings  of  moderate  size,  for  the  accommodation  of  professors  with 
families.    These  buildings  were  commenced  last  fall.    They  present 
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a  front  of  eighty  four  feet,  on  Fiftieth-street,  by  a  depth  of  thirty- 
six,  and  are  under  contract  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  May. 

The  grounds  of  the  Institution  have  also  been  further  improved,  in 
appearance  and  convenience,  by  the  erection  of  neat  fences,  and  of  a 
bath  and  wash  house  suited  to  the  wants  of  so  numerous  a  family. 

In  the  domestic  and  mechanical  departments,  the  Board  have  not 
found  reason  to  make  any  changes,  since  the  last  report.  The  vari- 
ous workshops  connected  with  the  Institution  have  been  kept  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  giving  to  our  pupils,  in  the  intervals  of  study,  that 
mechanical  skill,  and  those  habits  of  industry  and  regularity,  which 
will  enable  them  tp  become  useful  and  independent  in  after  life,  and 
incidentally  furnishing  employment  to  several  deaf  mutes,  who,  after 
completing  their  course  of  instruction,  prefer  residing  in,  or  near,  the 
Ix.8titution,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  social  and  religious  advantages 
it  affords  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  their  last  annual  report,  the  Board  announced  the  publication  of 
a  volume  of  "  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  prepar- 
ed by  the  principal  of  the  Institution.  This  work  has  already  been 
adopted  as  a  text-book  for  the  elementary  classes,  in  eight  of  the  ten 
American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  some  in  the  Bri- 
tish Isles.  It  has  even  found  its  way  to  China,  where  it  is  used  in  the 
missionary  schools,  for  teaching  the. vocabulary  and  structure  of  our 
language  to  the  youth  of  the  celestial  empire.  The  Board  have  the 
satisfaction  to  announce  the  publication  of  a  second  part  of  this  im- 
portant work.  A  third  part,  and  a  volume  of  Scripture  lessons,  may 
be  expected  in  the  course  of  this,  or  the  next  year,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  complete  the  course,  by  bringing  the  pupil  to  that  point  at 
which  he  can  profitably  use  works  prepared  for  those  who  hear.  The 
Board  regard  the  publication  of  this  course  of  instruction  as  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Institution,  giving  the  promise  of  greater  uni- 
formity, certainty  and  solidity  in  its  future  results. 

The  edition  of  the  first  part  having  been  exhausted,  it  is  now  under 
revision,  with  the  view  to  the  publication,  at  an  early  day,  of  a  second 
edition,  for  which  there  is  already  a  demand. 

For  the  highly  favorable  condition  of  the  intellectual  department, 
as  testified  by  the  rapid  improvement  and  solid  attainments  of  most  of 
the  pupils  in  language ;  and  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge. 
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commonly  regarded  as  forming  part  of  a  good  English  education,  the 
Board  would  refer  to  the  report  of  the  select  committee,  appointed,  as 
has  been  usual  fcr  some  years  past,  to  conduct  the  annual  examina- 
tion, at  the  close  of  the  academial  year,  in  July  last.  This  report, 
with  specimens  of  uncorrected  original  compositions  from  the  various 
classes,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  and  will  furnish  eyidence  how 
far  the  Institution  has  fulfilled  the  objects  for  yvhich  it  has  been  so 
liberally  endowed  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Board  cannot  forbear  to  express  their  gratification  at  the  pre- 
sence and  assistance,  in  the  examination,  of  the  present  distinguished 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton.  The  an- 
nual visits,  so  beneficial  to  the  Institution,  of  several  of  his  predeces- 
sors, which  Mr.  Benton.has  revived,  they  hope  may  hereafter  become 
an  established  custom. 

The  Board  have  for  some  years  had  it  in  contemplation  to  form  a 
class,  for  instruction  in  articulation,  of  those  pupils,  of  whom  we  al- 
ways have  a  few,  who  either  having  once  heard  and  spoken,  retain  the 
ability  to  speak  more  or  less  distinctly,  or  possess  a  partial  degree  of 
hearing,  whtch  systematic  cultivation  may  render  sufficiently  discri- 
minating to  seize  most  or  all  of  the  articulations  of  the  human  voice. 
The  able  and  valuable  report  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  E.  Day,  on  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Central  and  Western  Europe,  a  copy  of 
which  was  annexed  to  our  last  annual  report,  while  it  confirms  the 
previous  deliberately  formed  conviction  of  the  Board,  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  attempt  to  teach  articulation  to  the  bulk  of  our  pupils,  or  to 
make  any  great  or  radical  changes  in  our  present  system  of  instruc- 
tion, at  the  same  time  bears  testimony  to  the  satisfactory  results  often 
attained  by  teaching  articulation  to  the  two  classes  just  mentioned. 
The  power  of  utterance  of  the  first  class,  which  they  are  in  danger  of 
losing  by  disuse,  may  be  improved,  cr  at  least  preserved,  by  judicious 
exercise,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  acquire  considerable  skill 
in  reading  familiar  words  and  simple  sentences  on  the  lips ;  and  many 
of  the  second  class  can,  with  skill  and  perseverance,  be  taught  to 
speak  quite  intelligibly,  and  to  understand  what  is  said  in  an  elevated 
tone  of  voice.  To  these  two  classes  may  perhaps  be  added  a  few  in- 
dividuals of  rare  docility  and  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

A  reference  to  some  of  our  former  reports,  particularly  the  fifteenth 
and  twenty-second,  will  show  what  views  on  this  subject  have  been 
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held  in  the  New- York  Institution.  One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to 
reducing  these  views  to  practice,  has  been  the  want  of  means  to  make 
a  fair  and  satisfactory  experiment.  In  view  of  the  present  prosper- 
ous  condition  of  the  Institution,  involving  some  degree  of  obligation  to 
attempt  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  whatever  has  been  done  with  encoura- 
ging success  elsewhere,  the  Board  have  judged  that  the  proper  time 
has  arrived  for  making  the  trial.  We  indeed  regard  it  as  very  proble- 
matical, whether,  in  many  cases,  the  acquisitions  of  those  practiced 
in  articulation,  will  give  them  any  important  social  advantages  over 
those  pupils  who  now  readily  converse  with  their  friends  by  signs  and 
by  the  manual  alphabet,  and  with  strangers  by  writing  ;  but  a  consi' 
deration  of  some  moment  is  the  aid  which  even  an  imperfect  articula- 
tion may  give  in  emergencies,  when  a  deaf  mute,  thrown  among  per* 
sons  ignorant  of  signs,  is  either  under  the  necessity  of  making  his 
wishes  known  to  persons  unable  to  read,  or  finds  writing  far  too  slow 
a  medium  to  summon  help,  or  to  make  explanations  in  cases  that  will 
not  admit  of  delay. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  instruction  on  this  subject  is  here- 
unto annexed. 

The  collection  of  books  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
in  the  library  of  the  Institution,  has  been  much  enlarged  by  the  ac- 
cession of  a  number  of  valuable  works,  together  with  the  annual  re- 
ports of  several  European  institutions,  and  other  documents,  collected 
by  Mr.  Day,  during  his  tour  on  the  continent.  A  catalogue  of  these 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

The  moral  and  religious  instruction  imparted  in  the  Institution, 
which  has  been  crowned  in  many  cases  with  evident  proofs  of  the  di- 
vine blessing,  is  still  continued  with  unwearied  zeal.  Avoiding  strictly 
sectarian  topics,  our  aim  has  been  to  give  clear  views  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  to  illustrate  the  providence  of  God  by  the 
narratives  of  sacred  history,  and  to  interest  the  feelings  in  the  life  and 
sufferings  of  Jesus.  A  religious  lesson  is  explained  every  Saturday 
in  each  class,  to  be  committed  to  memory  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the 
younger  classes  these  lessons  are  prepared  expressly  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  for  those  more  advanced,  they  consist  of  select  portions  of 
Scripture. 

We  desire  here  to  acknowledge  our  frequent  obligations  tp  the  New 
York  Bible  Society,  by  which  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  have  been 
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gratuitously  furnished  with  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  some 
years  past. 

Of  the  various  topics  connected  with  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  of  greater  importance,  than  the  early 
training  which  these  unfortunate  children  should  receive,  before  they 
reach  the  regular  age  of  admission  into  an  institution.  This  age  has, 
after  mature  deliberation,  been  6xed,  in  this  and  several  other  States, 
for  those  who  are  educated  at  the  public  expense,  at  twelve  years,  and 
the  experience  of  several  years  confirms  the  Board  in  the  belief,  that 
this  is,  in  many  points  of  view,  the  most  advantageous  period  to  begin 
the  regular  education  of  deaf-mute  youth.  A  course  of  instruction 
terminating  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  will  take  in  that  critical  period  in 
which  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  capable  of  the  greatest  efforts  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  in  which  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  usually  formed  for  life.  Hence  not  only  the  intellectual,  but 
the  mechanical,  and  what  is  of  yet  higher  importance,  the  moral  in- 
struction imparted  in  the  Institution,  will  produce  more  solid  and  du- 
rable results  than  would,  other  things  being  equal,  be  attained  in  a 
coarse  of  the  same  length,  terminating  when  the  mental  faculties  and 
physical  powers  are  but  half  developed,  and  when  the  moral  charac- 
ter is  yet  highly  susceptible  to  the  impression  of  unfavorable  circum* 
stances. 

Still  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  important  that  deaf-mute  children 
should  receive,  in  the  tender  years  of  infancy  and  childhood,  a  share 
of  that  family  instruction  from  which  they  are  now  to  a  melancholy 
extent  excluded.  It  is  this  exclusion  to  which  they  are  condemned, 
far  more  from  the  ignorance  of  their  relatives  of  the  proper  means  of 
communicating  with  the  deaf,  than  from  the  inability  of  the  latter  to 
hear  the  words  of  instruction  and  admonition  addressed  to  their  bro« 
thers  and  sisters,  that  makes  their  lot  so  peculiarly  desolate,  and  that 
must  be  regarded  as  the  main  cause  of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of 
so  many  educated  deaf  mutes,  as  compared  with  well  educated  per- 
sons, whose  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  and  of  know- 
ledge through  language,  dates  from  the  cradle. 

This  early  neglect,  from  which  deaf-mute  children  have  suffered 
from  time  immemorial,  and  still  suffer  to  a  great  and  most  lamentable 
extent,  cannot  be,  at  least  in  many  cases,  ascribed  to  indifference.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact,  that  parental  affection  is  generally  stronger  in 
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proportion  to  the  helplessness  of  its  objects,  and  there  are  very  few 
parents  who  do  not  eagerly  embrace  every  hope  held  out  to  them  of 
restoring  their  children  to  hearing,  failacioos  as  .such  hopes  almost  in- 
variably prove.  Moreover,  self-love  alone,  would  lead  families  con- 
taining deaf-mute  children,  to  use  all  the  means  known  to  them,  for 
the  developement  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren ;  for  there  are  few  heavier  afflictions  to  a  family,  than  a  child 
growing  up  incapable  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  insensible  to  reproof, 
unconscious  even  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 

There  are  three  or  four  hundred  families  in  the  State,  containing 
deaf-mute  children  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  same  calamity  is 
probably  destined  to  cast  a  gloom  over  many  families  now  free  from 
it.  Next  to  educating  their  children  when  they  arrive  at  the  most  fa- 
vorable age  for  instruction,  we  cannot  render  these  afflicted  families  a 
greater  service,  than  by  pointing  out  the  means  which  any  person  of  c<Hn- 
mon  sense  and  common  intelligence  may  use  to  begin  their  education  at 
home.  We  have  met  with  some  touching  instances,  especially  on  the 
part  of  mothers  and  sisters,  of  devotedness  and  gratifying  success  in 
this  labor  of  love  ;  and  feel  assured  that  such  instances  would  be  far 
more  common,  if  those  who  are  anxious  to  train  their  deaf  and  dumb 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  were  encouraged  by  tlie  success, 
and  guided  by  the  experience  of  others  who  have  preceded  them  in 
the  same  explored  path. 

We  will  not  say  that  parents  can,  in  general,  hope  to  enable  these 
children  to  read  books  or  converse  by  writing, — this  result  can  hardly 
be  expected  except  from  the  persevering  and  uninterrupted  labors  of 
an  experienced  teacher  for  years  ;  but  they  can,  with  very  little  trou- 
ble, form  for  the  child,  or  aid  him  in  forming,  a  dialect  of  words,  or 
signs,  or  both,  sufficient,  not  only  for  all  necessary  cpmmunication  re- 
lating to  the  wants  or  the  wishes  of  the  parties,  but  even  for  afford- 
ing to  the  deaf  child  no  trifling  amount  of  social  enjoyment,  and  of 
practical  moral  instruction. 

With  those  children  who  are  either  born  deaf,  or  lost  their  hearing 
before  learning  to  speak  intelligibly,  the  instrument  in  this  work  must, 
of  course,  be  the  natural  language  of  gestures.  Let  early  efforts  be 
made  to  communicate  with  the  child  by  motions  of  the  hands  and  ex- 
pressions  of  the  countenance.  Apply  any  signs,  no  matter  what,  so 
the  parties  can  easily  make  and  remember  them,  to  the  persons  and 
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objects  around  him.  Contrive  hourly  little  errands  whicli  he  can  exe- 
cute,  beginning  .with  the  simple  bringing  of  objects,  or  calling  of  per* 
BODS  in  the  room,  and  thence  extending  them  into  other  rooms,  to  the 
barn,  garden,  or  orchard,  where  he  may  be  sent,  to  call  his  father  to 
dinner,  to  feed  chickens,  gather  fruit,  or  drive  animals  from  mischief. 
As  the  skill  of  each  party  in  sign-making  improves,  he  can  be  em- 
ployed to  convey  messages  to  a  third  person,  and  if  he  be  occasionally 
sent  to  some  of  the  neighbors  little  skilled  in  signs,  he  will  have  pro- 
fitable opportunities  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  making  his  business 
known.  The  child  will  testify,  perhaps,  even  more  than  other  chil^ 
dren,  willingness  to  be  employed,  and  pride  in  his  ability  to  discharge 
such  commissions. 

As  soon  as  the  deaf  child  meets  encouragement,  aid  and  success  in 
his  instinctive  efforts  to  make  his  wants  known,  and  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  and  little  discoveries,  he  will  devote  all  his  faculties  to 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  his  vocabulary  of  signs.  He  will 
designate  his  acquaintances  by  a  scar  on  the  face,  a  peculiarity  of 
dress,  or  some  characteristic  action.  Tools  he  will  figure  by  the  ac- 
tion of  using  them,  and  the  same  signs,  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of 
a  sign  for  man  or  woman,  will  denote  the  workmen  who  may  use  those 
tools.  The  signs  for  fruit  will  probably  be  the  actions  of  gathering 
from  the  tree  and  eating,  and  various  objects  will  be  designated  by 
imitating  some  part  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  of  procuring,  or 
of  preparing  for  use.  Thus  milk  may  be  denoted  by  the  act  of  milk- 
ing, hay  by  tliat  of  mowing,  cheese  by  that  of  pressing,  (represented 
by  holding  the  palms  of  the  hands  as  if  to  compress  some  body  sup- 
posed to  be  held  between  them,)  bread  by  that  of  kneading,  or  of  cut- 
ting a  slice  from  a  loaf,  and  pie  by  that  of  cutting  a  piece  out  of  the 
platter,  (one  hand  usually  supposed  to  be  the  knife,  and  the  other  the 
platter.)  The  action  of  chopping,  or  of  sawing  wood,  (made  by  sup- 
posing the  right  hand  to  be  the  axe,  or  saw,  and  the  left  arm  the  log 
on  which  it  is  used,)  may  denote  wood ;  and  that  of  shearing  a  sheep, 
imitated  by  supposing  the  left  arm  to  be  the  sheep,  and  the  first  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  the  shears,)  may  stand  according  to  the  con- 
nection, for  a  sheep  and  for  wool. 

Other  dimiestic  animals  may  be  denoted  by  putting  the  hands  or 
fingers  to  the  head,  to  represent  the  forms  of  their  horns ;  or  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  to  the  mouth  to  imitate  their  bills  ;  by  mimick- 
ing with  the  hand  under  the  chin  the  motion  of  a  swine's  snout ;  by 
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patting  the  thigh  as  if  to  call  a  dog ;  by  drawing  the  thumb  and  finger 
from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  to  represent  the  whiskers  of  a  cat ;  bj 
placing  one  or  two  fingers  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  imitating  the 
motions  of  a  horse's  ears,  or  by  the  act  of  riding,  represented  by  pla- 
cing the  fingers  of  one  hand  astride  the  other.  The  young  are  usa- 
ally  distinguished  by  a  reference  to  their  size  and  playfulness ;  and 
the  male  and  female  are  best  designated  by  giving  the  child  some  ge- 
neral sign  which  he  may  learn  by  usage  to  apply  to  all  animals  whose 
sex  is  distinguishable.  The  signs  used  in  our  institutions,  are  the 
motion  of  taking  hold  of  the  hat  for  a  male,  and  of  drawing  the  thumb 
down  the  side  of  the  face,  (referring  to  the  cap  or  bonnet  tied  under 
the  chin,)  for  a  female.  These  signs  applied  to  animals,  indeed  ap^ 
pear*  as  arbitrary  as  words ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  usefulness 
of  signs  that  they  should  be  strictly  natural.  The  great  end  is  intel- 
ligibility and  convenience. 

Places  are  denoted  by  pointing  to  them,  by  describing  the  locali- 
ties, as  a  tree,  rock,  spring,  fence,  or  pond ;  by  reference  to  some 
known  incident,  or  by  the  sign  for  the  owner  of  the  field  or  dwelling, 
and  finally  by  signs  descriptive  of  use.  Thus  a  buifding  in  general 
being  denoted  by  carrying  up  the  hands  to  represent  the  walls,  and 
joining  them  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  a  roof, — a  church  is  represented 
by  adding  to  this  the  sign  for  devotion,  (formed  by  holding  up  the 
hands,  as  in  public  prayer ;)  a  school  by  that  of  reading  or  spelling; 
a  stable  by  reference  to  a  horse  ;  and  a  dwelling  by  the  actions  of 
eating  and  sleeping.  The  sign  for  roej^  repeated  several  times,  repre- 
sents an  assemblage  of  roofs,  i.  e.  a  town,  and  rubbing  the  hands  to- 
gether in  imitation  of  mill  stones,  recalls  a  mill. 

With  respect  to  ideas  of  time,  morning,  noon,  and  night  are  easily 
signified  by  the  position  of  the  sun  ;  days  by  describing  his  diurnal 
course  ;  weeks  by  the  sign  for  devotion  and  seven,  (joining  the  hands 
with  three  fingers  of  one  hand  shut  so  as  to  count  seven ;)  months  bj 
the  new  moon,  (the  thumb  and  finger  form  a  half  circle  on  the  side  of 
the  face,)  or  by  the  pace  of  an  almanac ;  hours  by  the  hands  of  a 
clock ;  and  for  years  uneducated  deaf  mutes  usually  make  the  sign 
for  winter,  (the  cold  season,)  but  in  our  institutions  we  make  one  hand 
describe  a  circle  round  the  other  to  mark  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun.  To-morrow  is  expressed  with  much  significance 
by  the  sign  for  sleep  and  awaking ;  and  yesterday  by  the  sign  for 
sleep  followed  by  pointing  back  over  the  shoulder.    This  last  is  the 
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general  sign  for  the  past,  as  pointing  forward  is  for  the  future,  and 
presenting  the  hands  horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  person  for  the 
present ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  was^  will  be,  and  is.  Many  of  these 
signs,  it  is  true,  are  such  as  an  uneducated  deaf  mute  would  not  be 
likely  to  devise,  but  a  little  use  in  the  family,  in  circumstances  in 
.  which  hearing  persons  would  use  the  corresponding  words,  will  make 
them  intelligible.  The  days  of  the  week  are  best  expressed  by  their 
initial  letters  made  after  the  manner  of  the  manual  alphabet,  descri- 
bing at  the  same  time  a  small  circle  in  the  air.  It  is  only  to  be  ob^ 
served  that  H  siands  for  Thursday,  and  for  the  Sabbath  the  sign  of 
devotion. 

One  of  the  most  natural  and  universally  intelligible  classes  of  signs, 
consists  in  the  literal  imitation  of  actions  ;  but  where  this  imitation 
would  be  too  violent  and  ungraceful,  or  would  take  up  too  much  room, 
actions  may  be  represented  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  hands  or  fingers. 
Thus  dancing  is  represented  by  dancing  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
on  the  palm  of  the  left,  and  skating  by  curving  the  two  index  fingers 
in  the  form  of  skate  runners,  and  giving  them  a  corresponding  motion. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  many  of  the  signs  we  have 
described  would  be  unintelligible  to  deaf  mutes  when  presented  to 
them  for  the  first  time.  The  expressions  of  the  countenance,  the  imi- 
tation of  actions,  and  the  gestures  expressing  the  form  and  size  of  ob* 
jects,  they  will  universally  understand,  and  beginning  with  these,  a 
skillful  sign-maker  will  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  explain  to  a  deaf 
mute,  any  sign  not  representing  relations  too  much  beyond  the  range 
of  his  ideas.  Without  presuming  to  undertake  the  Herculean  and 
often  vain  labor,  of  describing  even  the  principal  of  the  innumerable 
signs  used  in  our  institutions,  the  examples  which  we  have  given,  may 
enable  any  person  of  quick  perceptions  and  ready  invention,  to  aid  a 
deaf  child  in  improving  and  extending  his  pantomimic  dialect.  It  is 
certain  that  the  facullies  of  the  child  will  develope  more  rapidly, 
where  he  can  learn  convenient  and  expressive  signs  from  those  around 
him,  than  when  he  is  left  to  his  own  unaided  efforts  in  devising  ges* 
tures,  often  too  little  distinguishable  one  from  another.  When  a  be* 
ginning  is  once  made,  when  the  parties  have  acquired  some  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  by  practice,  some 
skill  in  mimickry,  and  especially  in  that  expression  of  the  countenance 
which  gives  to  the  language  of  signs  all  its  significance,  life,  and  ani- 
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mation,  and  in  which  ihe  deaf  mute  will  be  the  best  master,  the  pro- 
gress of  both  the  learner  and  his  friends  in  the  language  will  be  plea- 
sant and  rapid.  Many  a  deaf  and  dumb  child,  five  or  six  years  old, 
has,  by  such  means  as  we  have  described,  been  enabled  not  merely  to 
make  its  wants  known,  but  to  narrate  in  gestures  all  incidents  which 
it  has  witnessed,  or  borne  a  part  in,  and  to  specify  time,  place  and 
actors.  Such  a  child  will  understand,  as  readily  as  a  hearing  child 
of  the  same  age,  the  motives  of  actions,  and  will  delight  in  learning 
from  one  friend,  and  in  repeating  to  another,  little  narratives  embracing 
interesting  incidents. 

The  effects,  on  the  character  of  the  child,  of  such  a  course,  when 
accompanied  by  uniform  kindness,  without  undue  indulgence,  which 
is  essential  to  the  proper  training  of  children,  will  richly  reward  the 
trifling  labor  bestowed.  Activity  will  be  given  to  his  hitherto  dormant 
faculties.  His  reasoning  powers  will  begin  to  develope ;  his  social  and 
family  affections  will  acquire  new  strength.  Generosity,  love  and 
confidence  will  take  the  place  of  selfishness,  dullness  and  suspicion. 
He  will  think  more  clearly,  understand  from  day  to  day  more  readily, 
testify  for  those  around  him  far  Stronger  interest,  and  show  his  supe- 
riors more  ready  respect  and  obedience.  Nay,  more  ;  his  moral  sen- 
timents will  rapidly  develope  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  facts  and 
incidents  which  can  be  communicated  to  him.  He  will  cheerfully  adopt 
the  feelings  expressed  by  his  friends  with  regard  to  actions  and  actors, 
and  will  soon  be  able  to  form  without  assistance,  and  to  express  spon- 
taneously, correct  judgments  on  many  moral  subjects. 

It  will  be  of  use  to  the  parent,  in  giving  definiteness  and  clearness 
to  the  child's  moral  notions,  to  have  signs  appropriated  to  the  princi- 
pal of  these  notions.  Obedience  is  expressed  by  bending  the  head  as 
in  submission  to  a  superior ;  disobedience  by  a  saucy  look  and  by 
thirowing  out  the  elbow  ;  truth  by  describing  with  the  finger  a  straight 
line  forwaid  from  the  lips  ;  falsehood  by  running  the  finger  across  the 
lips,  as  if  to  say  the  words  go  wide  of  the  fact ;  the  sign  for  good  is 
a  gesture  of  approbation  usually  made  by  putting  the  hand  to  the  lips ; 
and  for  bad,  we  throw  the  hand  (with  the  palm  turned  downward) 
from  the  lips  with,  a  corresponding  expression  and  emphasis.  Theft 
is  signified  by  pretending  to  take  with  one  hand  something  slily  from 
under  the  other ;  rectitude,  like  truth,  is  denoted  by  a  straight  line, 
with  the  difference  that,  as  this  refers  to  actions,  the  line  is  described 
^n  the  hand  instead  of  from  the  lips ;  wrong  dmng  of  course  requires 
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a  crooked  line  ;  a  mistake  is  usually  signified  by  chueking  the  hand 
against  the  chin  ;  deception  by  an  allusion  to  the  expression  of  leading 
by  the  nose ;  justice  by  an  allusion  to  the  equal  scale,  two  circles 
formed  by  the  thumbs  and  forefingers  being  joined  at  equal  heights  ; 
and  injustice^  or  partiality^  is  signified  by  raising  one  of  those  circles 
and  depressing  the  other. 

We  use  an  expressive  stroke  of  one  side  of  the  forefinger,  on  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand,  to  signify  law^  or  commandm-int ;  and  the  point 
of  the  same  finger  is  struck  downward  upon  the  palm,  (as  if  pointing 
out  an  entry  in  an  account  book,)  to  denote  a  debt^  fine^  or  tax.  A 
similar  motion  of  the  forefinger  alone,  without  the  other  hand,  we  use 
to  express  duty  or  necessity^  corresponding  to  the  verbs  mast  and 
might. 

The  reader  roust  not  suppose  that  he  has  only  to  make  the  signs  in 
order  to  be  understood  by  a  deaf  mute  who  has  not  learned  to  use 
these  signs.  Many  of  the  signs  which  have  been  described,  at  least 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  will  probably  be  made  by  beginners,  will 
require,  when  first  used,  as  particular  explanation  and  illustration  as 
the  corresponding  words  would  require.  The  advantages  of  the  signs 
are,  that  they  are  more  easily  associated  with  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  which,  for  a  deaf  mute,  alone  gives  significance  and  in- 
terest to  conversation  ;  that  ihey  admit  far  greater  rapidity  of  com- 
munication, and  are  for  more  easily  remembered  by  deaf  mutes,  espe- 
cially by  young  children,  who  will  learn  to  make  fifty  signs  sooner 
than  to  put  together  the  letters  of  one  word.  The  mode  of  explana- 
nation  is  by  applying  the  signs  to  known  facts,  or  by  representing 
scenes  in  pantomime  in  which  some  given  idea  shall  be  prominent. 
Our  new  pupils  learn  the  signs  used  in  the  Institution  in  a  very  short 
time,  by  merely  seeing  others  use  them  in  conversation.  If  there 
should  happen  to  be  an  educated  deaf  mute  residing  within  a  few  miles 
of  a  family  containing  a  deaf-mute  child,  which  will  generally  be  the 
case,  his  acquaintance  should  by  all  means  be  sought.  An  intelligent 
deaf  mute  will,  by  examples,  give  a  better  idea  of  signs  than  can  be 
imparted  by  writing  a  volume. 

'  For  those  who  only  wish  to  acquire  the  ability  of  conversing  with  a 
deaf  mute  by  signs,  it  is  neither  practicable  nor  necessary  to  have  a 
sign  for  every  word.  The  articles,  pronouns  and  othef  auxiliary  and 
connecting  words,  have  no  corresponding  signs  in  the  colloquial  dialect 
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of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  dialect  consists  at  first  of  signs  for  ob- 
jects, actions  and  qualities.  In  proportion  as  it  is  cultivated  and  im- 
proved, signs  derived  chiefly  from  metaphor  and  allegory  will  multiply 
to  express  ideas ;  but  these  last  named  signs  correspond  to  no  par- 
ticular part  of  speech.  The  same  sign,  for  instance,  expresses  the 
noun  falsehood^  the  adjective /a/se,  the  verb  to  lie^  the  adverb /o/ie/y, 
and  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  a  sign  for  person,  the  noun  liar. 
Our  institutions,  indeed,  possess  signs  for  the  difierent  parts  of  speech, 
and  for  all  the  connecting  particles  ;  and  these  are  found  very  useful 
in  dictating  sentences,  but  are  never  used  in  conversation,  narration, 
or  in  imparting  practical  or  moral  instruction. 

We  have  already  given  several  examples  of  signs  founded  on  meta- 
phor and  allegory.  We  will  add  a  few  more.  Love  is  expressed  by 
the  act  of  pressing  to  the  heart ;  and  aversion  by  that  of  pushing  from 
us.  Joy  by  clapping  the  hands  ;  and  grief  by  rubbing  the  clenched 
hand  upon  the  breast.  Pleasure  by  gently  moving  the  palm  over  the 
heart ;  and  anger  by  striking  the  fingers  upward  along  the  bosom  (an 
allusion  to  the  phrase,  ''  his  blood  is  up)."  One  who  possesses  the 
complete  control  over  the  muscles,  particularly  of  the  face,  which 
constitutes  the  faculty  of  mimickry,  can  make  these  and  similar  ideas 
intelligible,  without  the  allegorical  gestures  ;  but  in  most  cases  the  !at- 
ter  are  very  useful ;  for  though  very  few  persons  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  expression  of  real  feeling,  it  is  not  every  one  that  can 
call  up  at  will  the  expressions  of  emotions  which  he  does  not  at  the 
moment  feel. 

For  the  verb  understand^  we  press  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  on  the 
forehead)  to  mark  the  entrance  of  an  idea ;  for  know^  the  open  hand, 
(the  sign  for  property  when  directed  toward  the  owner,)  is  laid  on  the 
forehead  to  express  the  previous  possession  of  the  idea ;  for  I  forget, 
the  hand  is  drawn  away  from  the  brow,  as  if  to  say  /  have  lost  the 
knowledge.  In  short  the  numerous  class  of  words  relating  to  the  in- 
tellect and  its  operations,  will  find  their  appropriate  signs  by  reference 
to  the  forehead,  as  those  relating  to  the  aiSections  are  referred  to  the 
heart. 

We  will  mention  only  one  other  allegorical  sign,  that  for  always,  or 
forever^  which,  when  made  with  prolonged  emphasis,  represents  eter- 
nity.   It  is  formed  by  repeatedly  describing  circles  in  the  air  with 
tho  finger. 
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The  sign  for  God^  it  will  be  easily  divined,  is  made  by  reverentially 
pointing  to  heaven ;  and  for  the  Saviour  we  touch  the  palm  of  each 
band,  with  the  point  of  each  index  finger,  to  denote  the  prints  of  the 
nails.  The  ideas  which  the  child  will  annex  to  these  signs,  will  ne- 
cessarily be  vague  and  imperfect ;  still,  if  made  on  suitable  occasions, 
and  with  solemnity  and  impressiveness,  the  effect. will  be  favorable, 
and  the  mind  of  the  child  will  be  somewhat  prepared  for  the  fuller 
explanation  which  he  will  receive  at  the  Institution. 

All  children  delight  in  pictures  as  soon  as  they  become  able  to  per- 
ceive the  resemblances  intended ;  and  cuts  will  be  found  peculiarly 
useful  in  awakening  the  attention,  or  exciting  the  mental  activity  of  a 
deaf  and  dumb  child,  particularly  if  he  is  at  first  dull  and  backward. 
In  attempting  to  communicate  to  him,  for  instance,  an  incident  relating 
to  some  animal,  the  picture  of  that  animal  will  render  important  as* 
sistance.  As  the  skill  of  each  party  in  sign-making  improves,  he  may 
be  encouraged  to  describe,  in  signs,  pictures  representing  familiar  oc- 
cupations and  incidents.  In  this  way  there  will  be  greater  certainty 
that  the  parties  understand  each  other.  From  this  the  passage  is  easy 
to  explanations  of  the  previous  history,  character,  and  motives  of  the 
persons,  and  of  the  consequences  of  the  scenes  represented.  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  child  may  acquire  with  ease,  from  an  intelligent 
companion,  while  looking  over  a  series  of  historical  pictures,  a  tolera- 
bly good  idea  of  the  main  outlines  of  Scripture  history,  and  of  the 
history  of  his  own  country.  Facts,  natural  history  and  geography  can, 
in  like  manner,  be  imparted  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  and 
moral  fac  ilties  of  the  deaf  mute,  by  means  of  the  language  of  gestures. 
The  teaching  of  words,  though  equal  success  can  not  in  general  be 
expected,  ought  not,  however,  to  be  neglected.  The  ability  to  con- 
verse by  signs  independently  of  words,  all,  who  live  in  daily  commu- 
nication with  a  deaf  child,  can  acquire  with  hardly  any  sensible  labor ; 
but  the  latter  can  only  acquire  the  ability  to  converse  by  words  inde- 
pendently of  signs,  through  great  perseverance,  combined  with  consi- 
derable talent  and  no  common  patience,  on  the  part  of  his  instructors. 
The  acquisition  of  single  words  which  can  be  employed  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies in  the  dialect  of  signs,  or  which  are  equivalent  to  some  fa- 
miliar signs,  is,  however,  very  easy ;  and  the  progress  of  the  child, 
when  he  comes  to  school,  will  be  much  facilitated  by  such  previous 
iottnicUon.    He  ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  accustomed  to  write  neatly 
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with  a  pen,  to  spell  words  by  the  manual  alphabet,  and  to  make  the 
figures  used  in  the  notation  of  numbers.  With  a  little  pains  he  may 
be  taught  a  considerable  number  of  words,  not  merely  names  of  per- 
sons,  places  and  objects,  but  even  names  of  qualities,  actions  and 
feelings 

The  first  few  words  taught  to  a  deaf  child  should  be  composed  of 
few  letters,  and  they  should  be  the  names  of  members  of  the  family, 
of  familiar  objects,  (as  dog,  cat,  cow,  hat,)  of  acquaintances,  and  of 
well  known  places.  As  proper  names  are  often  too  long,  it  will  be 
useful  to  abbreviate  them.  These  abbreviations  made  by  the  manual 
alphabet,  will  be  readily  adopted  as  the  signs  for  persons  and  places, 
and  after  a  little  practice  has  increased  the  child's  ability  to  recollect 
words,  he  may  easily  be  induced  to  spell  on  the  fingers,  or  to  write 
the  names  of  objects  of  which  he  may  wish  to  speak,  instead  of  making 
signs  for  them,  and  this  the  rather,  that  he  will  find  the  words  more 
readily  intelligible  than  the  signs  to  most  of  his  acquaintances.  He 
should  be  early  taught  the  words  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister, 
uncle,  aunt  and  cousin.  These  he  will  at  first  regard,  as  other  children 
do,  as  proper  names,  till  he  finds  them  used  to  express  similar  rela- 
tions in  other  families. 

When  the  deaf  mute  finds  that  he  can  converse  to  some  extent  by 
means  of  words,  with  persons  who  do  not  understand  his  signs,  he  will 
take  more  interest  in  that  mode  of  communication.  His  progress  may 
be  promoted  by  often  sending  him  on  errands  which  he  can  make 
known  by  writing  one  or  two  words. 

Adjectives  may  be  taught  by  contrast,  in  connection  with  nouns,  as 
n  white  hat,  a  black  hat ;  a  large  dog^  a  small  dog ;  or  if  the  child 
is  accustomed  to  make  one  sign  for  the  object,  and  another  for  its 
color,  size,  age,  form,  or  other  distinctive  qualities,  he  may  easily  be 
led  to  substitute  two  words  for  his  two  signs. 

Verbs  representing  sensible  actions  are,  perhaps,  best  taught  in  the 
imperative,  by  spelling  on  the  fingers  such  brief  directions  as  these  : 
Run,  Cut  wood,  •  Bring  water.  Feed  the  pigs.  Call  fatfier  to 
dinner. 

In  forming  sentences  to  narrate  facts,  there  will  be  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, owing  to  the  various,  and  often  very  irregular,  inflections  of 
verbs.    The  use  of  the  auxiliary,  wiil^  is  comparatively  easy,  because. 
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it  has  in  the  style  of  conversation  no  yariation  of  number  and  person. 
Thus  such  sentences  as  the  following  may  be  taught.  **  Uncle  John 
will  come  to-morrow."  "  Father  will  go  to  town  Saturday."  "  I  will 
give  you  some  apples."  The  pronouns,  I,  we  and  you,  with  their  cor- 
responding inflections,  pie,  my,  us,  our,  your,  are  learned  by  usage 
without  much  difficulty. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  undertake,  with  more  method  and  regula- 
rity, the  instruction  of  a  deaf-mute  child  in  language,  are  referred  to 
the  elementary  work  of  Mr*  Peet,  mentioned  in  a  previous  page  of  this 
report. 

Where  such  regular  instruction  is  not  contemplated,  it  will  still  be 
useful  to  teach  a  number  of  verbs  and  adjectives,  expressing  moral 
and  intellectual  ideas.  This  will  save  the  friends  of  the  child  some 
labor  in  learning  the  corresponding  signs,  and  will  enable  the  deaf 
mute  to  hold  some  sort  of  conversation  with  persons  who  are  ignorant 
of  signs  Words  of  few  letters  and  of  easy  comprehension  are,  of 
course,  to  be  preferred.* 

The  manual  alphabet  has  many  advantages  over  writing  as  an  in- 
strument of  communication.  It  can  be  used  at  a  considerable  distance, 
or  in  circumstances  in  which  writing  materials  can  not  be  obtained, 
or,  owing,  for  example,  to  want  of  light,  descending  rain,  or  the  mo- 
tion of  a  carriage,  can  not  be  used.  Educated  deaf  mutes  can  even 
converse  in  thie  dark,  one  feelmg  the  successive  letters  formed  by  the 
other.  Still,  writing  has  the  advantage  of  more  general  intelligibility, 
and  of  being  fixed,  thus  enabling  the  deaf  mute  to  study  lis  lessons 
deliberately,  and  to  dwell  on  the  form  of  each  word  long  enough  to  fix 
it  in  the  memory. 

If  those  whose  children  are  to  be  sent  to  us  for  instruction  should 
generally  endeavor,  with  a  little  patience  and  perseverance,  to  put 
some  of  the  foregoing  directions  in  practice,  we  should  have  far  le#s 
cause  than  at  present,  to  lament  the  slowness  and  backwardness  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  pupils,  or  their  difficulty  in  recollecting  words, 
and  in  seizing  ideas  beyond  the  visible  material  world. 

*  Sach,  for  instance,  as  lore,  hsXe,  wish,  fear,  hope,  mean,  (intend,)  can,  may,  muat,  work, 
play,  live,  die,  think,  know,  believe ;  glad,  sorry,  bold,  strong,  weak,  sick,  well,  rich,  pooi« 
pnrad;  and  the  interrogations,  who?  when?  where?  how?  howmaeh?  why? 
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It  is  matter  of  experience,  that  a  deaf-mute  child  which  has  been 
the  object  of  this  care  and  attention,  will,  in  the  school,  far  outstrip 
one  of  equal  natural  capacity  whose  early  years  have  been  entirely 
neglected.  Hence  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  former  class  ihao 
of  the  latter,  will  reach  that  degree  of  improvement  which  too  many 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  fail  to  attain,  the  ability  to  derive,  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  books  and  newspapers,  the  solace  and  enjoyment  that  may 
compensate  for  their  social  disadvantages.* 

A  different  course  may  be  advisable  with  those  children  who  have 
lost  their  hearing  after  learning  to  speak  ;  and  a  different  one  still  with 
those  who,  though  unable  to  hear  the  tones  of  ordinary  conversation, 
can  yet  be  taught  to  discriminate  and  imitate  words  uttered  in  a  raised 
voice. 

These  last  may  sometimes  be  touch  benefitted  by  merely  shouting 
words  into  their  ears,  provided  care  is  taken,  at  the  same  time,  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  by  pointing  to  the  objects,  per- 
sons, or  actions  named,  or  by  such  natural  gestures  as  have  been  de- 
scribed. A  few  experiments  will  enable  a  judicious  parent  to  judge 
whether  the  degree  of  hearing  is  such  as  to  hold  out  encouragement 
for  perseverance.  If  the  prospect  appears  unpromising,  they  should 
be  treated  as  children  who  are  totally  deaf.  The  partial  hearing  pos- 
sessed by  many  deaf  mutes  is,  however,  when  the  human  voice  is  ut- 
terly undistinguishable,  often  useful  in  giving  warning  of  danger. 

With  regard  to  those  children  who  retain  the  ability  to  articulate  a 
few  words  only,  it  is  often  better  to  encourage  them  to  make  signs  in 
connection  with  the  words  they  know,  the  utterance  of  which  should 
be  preserved  by  use,  than  to  attempt  the  laborious  task  of  teaching 
them  to  articulate  many  new  words.  It  is,  however,  very  importaot 
that  all  deaf  children  should  be  taught  to  make,  and  encouraged  often 
to  make,  noises,  if  articulate  so  much  the  better,  but  if  inarticulate, 
still  not  useless,  which  may  serve  ihe  purpose  of  calling  domestic  ani- 
mals, of  summoning  help  in  emergencies,  and  of  controlling  a  bone 
accustomed  to  their  voice.  Many  deaf  persons  have  been  indebted 
for  safety  of  life  and  limb  to  this  ability. 


*  Where  the  pfirenU  or  membrn  of  the  family,  either  for  want  of  leisure,  or  scholarship.  «* 
not  able  to  teach  the  child  at  hoin«t,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  district  school,  where  he  eutf 
least  learn  to  write ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cases  the  teacher,  who  oaay  happen  to  at* 
tlksee  dir(«tioiis«  will  beetuw  a  little  ^ins  in  putting  Uwm  into  praoUiM. 
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It  remains  only  to  consider  the  case  of  those  children  who,  after  be* 
coming  deaf,  retain  the  ability  to  talk  quite  fluently  and  intelligibly. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  articulation  of  these  grows  more  and 
more  unnatural  and  indistinct  as  they  grow  up.  Still  they  can,  in 
many  cases,  make  themselves  perfectly  understood,  on  all  familiar 
topics,  by  those  accustomed  to  them.  Where  the  individual  has  hap- 
pily learned  to  read  and  write  before  his  misfortune,  he  will  often  take 
great  delight  in  reading ;  and  in  cases  not  very  rare,  such  persons 
have,  without  particular  instruction,  become  distinguished  for  intelli* 
gence.  Still  the  difficulty  of  sharing  in  social  intercourse,  and  of 
taking  part  in  occasions  of  public  interest,  throws  a  deep  gloom  on 
their  lot,  and  they  are  often  known  to  make  considerable  sacrifices,  in. 
order  to  enjoy  the  social  privileges  and  the  public  instruction  accessi* 
ble  to  them  only  through  the  language  of  signs. 

In  cases  where  deaf  children,  though  able  to  read,  are  incapable  of 
acquiring  the  other  necessary  branches  of  education  in  ordinary  schools, 
the  proper  course  is  to  send  them  to  the  Institution.  Some  such  pu- 
pils we  have  had,  whose  improvement  has  been  very  rapid,  and  their 
attainments  much  beyond  the  average  of  persons  of  good  English  edu- 
cation ;  and  who  now  look  back  on  the  time  spent  in  the  society  of 
the  Institution,  as  among  the  happiest  years  of  their  lives. 

Often,  however,  it  happens  that  children  lose  the  faculty  of  hearing 
before  learning  to  read,  yet  still  retaining  the  ability  to  speak  fluently, 
at  least  in  the  imperfect  prattle  of  childhood.  In  such  cases,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  their  articulation.  Encourage  them  to 
speak  much  and  often  ;  and  accustom  them  to  read  replies  on  the  lips. 
To  the  last  object,  some  patience  and  perseverance  will  be  necessary. 
Begin  with  single  and  short  words,  and  such  as  are  most  readily  dis- 
tinguishable on  the  lips,  (as  for  instance,  words  beginning  or  ending 
with  6,  p,  m,/,  t>,  «;,  or  containing  the  vowel  sounds  of  aw^  o,  and  oo). 
When  the  child  will  read  readily  on  the  lips  the  names  of  persons, 
objiyts  and  places,  a  few  verbs,  and  some  interrogations,  as  who? 
where  ?  when  ?  why  ?  how  ?  how  much  ?  you  may  pass  to  short  and 
simple  sentences.  Some  years  of  practice  will  be  necessary  to  give 
the  ability  to  read  on  the  lips  to  any  extent,  but  a  very  little  practice 
will  suffice  to  read  a  few  words.  We  have  seen  children,  whom  their 
own  friends  have  thus  taught  to  understand  nearly  all  that  was  spoken 
to  them,  slowly  and  in  simple  language  ;  under  the  necessary  condi- 
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tions  nevertheless,  which  limit  the  ability  of  all  deaf  persons,  however 
carefully  instructed,  to  read  on  the  lips,  to  wit,  that  the  speaker  must 
speak  directly  to  them,  at  a  stnall  distance,  in  a  favorable  light,  and 
with  more  than  usually  distinct  and  deliberate  utterance. 

When  the  ability  to  read  on  the  lips  has  been  acquired  to  some  ex« 
tent,  the  child  may  be  taught  to  read  at  least  a  few  words  of  easy  or- 
thography. We  would  only  advise  that  the  beginning  be  made  not 
with  the  alphabet,  but  with  short  words  previously  known  to  the  child. 
As  soon  as  the  spelling  of  a  few  words  has  become  familiar,  the  ma- 
nual alphabet  may  be  brought  into  use,  and  will  often  render  impor- 
tant assistance  in  cases  where,  from  indistinctness  in  the  motion  of 
the  lips,  the  distance,  or  want  of  light,  the  child  will  fail  to  catch  the 
words  from  the  lips. 

A  little  perseverance  in  following  these  directions,  may  not  merely 
prevent  a  deaf  child  from  losing  his  knowledge  of  language,  and  with 
it,  most  of  the  ideas  which  he  had  connected  with  words  ;  but  often 
may  be  rewarded  by  decided  and  valuable  improvement,  which,  by 
further  and  more  skillful  cultivation  in  an  institution,  may,  in  many 
cases,  reach  such  ezpertness,  that  the  individual  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain  a  conversation  with  one  accustomed  to  converse  with  him,  with 
nearly  as  much  ease  as  if  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  hearing ;  a  re- 
sult in  general  hopeless  with  those  who  were  deaf  from  birth. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  New- York  Institution,  (as  also 
one  or  two  other  American  institutions,)  will,  in  future,  furnish  facili- 
ties  for  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties  of  articulation  and  reading  on 
the  lips,  in  cases  which  admit  the  hope  of  valuable  results.  These 
cases  would  be  much  more  numerous,  if  parents  and  friends  would 
generally  and  perseVeringly  use  means  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
sketched,  for  preserving  and  improving  the  power  of  articulation  where 
some  degree  of  it  has  been  retained. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  record  of  our  labors  for  andther 
year.  In  surveying  the  past  history  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
Institution,  we  find  abundant  motives  for  thankfulness,  and  strong  en- 
couragement to  hope  for  the  future  yet  more  signal  naanifestations  of 
the  favor  of  Providence.  Within  a  few  years  the  number  of  our  pu- 
pils has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  advance  of  the  Institution  in  the 
value  of  its  results  and  in  public  estimation  has  been  in  equal  or 
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greater  ratio.  Our  efforts,  in  reliance  on  the  Divine  blessing,  shall 
not  be  waoting  to  give  to  its  organization,  and  to  its  system  of  instruc'- 
tion,  all  the  improvement  which  they  may  yet  be  found  to  admit,  and 
which  our  own  experience  or  that  of  others  may  suggest. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
Gborgb  S.  Robbins,  Secretary. 
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(  No.  1.  ) 

LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New-^York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  3 1st,  1845. 

MALES. 


Names. 


Acker,  John  C, 

Ackley,  John  W.,... 

Andrews  Asahel,.... 

Archer,  George  P., 

Arnold,  Charles  H., 

Barton,  Ebenezer, 

Bell,  John  Thomas, 

Benedict,  Isaac  H., 

Benedict,  Edward, 

BoUiwell,  Martin, 

Bracy,  Thomas,  .......... 

Breg,  William, 

Briggs,  AbramLot, 

Brown,  Peter,  .«....•••..« 

Brundige,  Ananias  C, 

Bucklen,  Simeon  D.,  ••••.. 

Burwell,  George  N., 

Camp,  James  M.,. ...«..•• 

Chapph,  Solomon, 

Charlon,  Heary, 

Chesebro,  Nathaniel  H.,  . . . 
Chestney,  William,  ••••... 

Cilly ,  Benjamin,  ••»« 

Clark,  Matthew,  •«.*...^.. 


Town, 


New- York, 

Stockport,  ...... 

Attica,  ••••....• 

Greensburg, •« 

Troy. 

New- York....... 

do         

do         

Victory, 

Clayton, 

New-Haven,  .... 

Cohocton........ 

Williamson,  ...•. 
New-York....... 

Pittstown, ........ 

WestWinfield,  .. 
Perrysburgh, .... 

Bethany, 

Delhi,   

Ausable,   ....... 

Brookfield, ... 

Saratoga  Springs, . 
Bolton, ...... ^. 

Malone, 


County. 


New-York. 

Columbia. 

Wyoming. 

Westchester. 

Rensselaer. 

New-York. 

do 

do 
Cayuga. 
Jefferson. 
Oswego. 
Steuben. 
Wayne. 
New-York. 
Rensselaer. 
Herkimer. 
Cattaraugus. 
Grenesee. 
Jersey  co.,  UK 
Clinton. 
Madison. 
Saratoga. 
Warren. 
Franklin. 


..•.  •♦ 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS— (Continued.) 


Names, 

Town. 

County, 

Coffin,  James  E.  M., 

Cornell,  Alvan  H., 

Cross,  Adelmer,  .... .. 

Charleston, 

Jamestown, 

Cherry  Valley,... 
do 

Phelps,   

Sag-Harbor,   

New- York, 

do          

Greene, 

Havana, i 

Ephratah)   ...«^. 
Sparta,  ......... 

South  Carolina. 
Chautauque. 
Otsego, 
do 

Cross,  Georffe,  ........... 

,          -^ww        Q'",         ........... 

Cuddeback,  Cornelius « 

Cuffee,  Aaron  Lee, 

De  Hart,  Joseph, J.. 

Ontario. 
Suffolk. 
New-Yorki 

Donley,  W  illiam, 

Driscall,  George, *. 

Garrybrandt,  Zenas, 

Getman,  Ozias, ^* . . . 

Gilbert,  Gustavus  0.,  a .... . 

do 
Chenango. 
Chemung. 
Fulton* 
Livingston. 

Godfrey,  John, 

Auburn,  ........ 

.  Jamaica,   ••....• 

New-Scotland,   . . 

Adams,   

Potter, 

Cayuga. 
Queens. 

Golder,  John  B 

Groesbeck,  Frederick, 

Grommon,  Truman, . 

Grow,  Charles  M., ..... 

Albany. 

Jefferson. 

Yates. 

Haiffht.  Henrv. ...... ....a. 

New- York, 

Whitehall,  ...... 

New-York, 

Williamson,    .... 
Elmira, ......... 

New-York. 

Hall,  John  Asahel,  .., 

Harrington,  Patrick, 

Harrison,  George  W., . .  ^ . . 
Harrison.  John,... .,..«... 

Washingtoui 

New-York. 

Wayne. 

Chemung. 

New-York. 

Clinton. 

Hatch,  Edward, «.. 

Havens.  David, ........... 

New*  York, 

Plattsburgh,    

Fabius,   

HaverstraWy   . 

New- York, 

Columbia, 

New- York, 

Lisle,  .......... 

Hills,  Josenh  B.% ...••..... 

Onondaga. 
Rockland. 
New-York. 
>  South  Carolina. 

Hogenkam  p,  Daniel,  ...... 

Houston,  J efferson, . .  .« . 

Howell,  William,  ......... 

Hurley,  John,  ......... . 

New- York. 

Jennings,  Theroa  Y.^ 

Jewell,  Ephraim*  ......... 

Broome. 

Java, s 

Llovd.  •.••..... 

Wyoming. 

Ulster. 

Jobes,  George  W., 

Jones,  Lawrence  N.,  ••»•.• 

Jones,  MiltoB  A., a.. 

Kerrigan,  John, 

Ketcham,  Geo.  £.,...•.•.. 

Le  Due,  Gerrard, 

Levy,  IsaaC) — ............ 

Ling,  John  Edward, 

Martlidg,  Robert  i., 

Matteson,  Theodore, ........ 

Miller,  James^ ........•••• 

Richland,  ..««... 

do       

New- York, 

do       

Ogdensburgh,  ... 
New* York,   

do           . . .« . 

do           

Silverbrook,  ...•. 

High  Falls, 

Whitehall, 

Florida, 

Groton, 

Oswego. 

do 
New- York. 

do 
St.  Lawrence. 
New-York. 

do 

do 
Chantauque. 
Ulater. 

Mills,  William  Ilenry, 

Milmine,  John. 

Waahingtoii. 
Montgomery. 
Tompkina. 

Montfort,  Cyreniua^ 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS— (Continued.) 


Names, 


Moore,  Fines, 

Mumby,  John  White, 

McKean,  Plait  A., 

McVay,  John, 

Pangburn,  Emory, 

Parker,  Charles  M., 

Pickering,  John  L., 

Pinney,  Joseph, 

Rapp,  John  Fenton, 

Rice,  George  R., 

Rider,  William  Henry, 

Rider,  John  H.  H., 

Risley,  George, : . . 

Risley,  Jerome, 

Risley,  Goodrich 

Rosenkrants,  William 

Shannon,  Hugh, 

Simlar,  John, 

Smith,  James  O., .• . . 

Smith,  Wilbur, 

Southwick,  John  T., 

Spicer,  Devotion  W., 

Starin,  Robert, 

Stewart,  Fletcher, 

Stock,  John, 

Sweetman,  Joseph, 

Taber,  Samuel  Allen 

Thomas,  Clark, 

Thompson,  John, 

Vail,  Lewis  S., 

Vine,  John, 

Wait,  Selah, 

Wallace,  Orville  L., 

Weaver,  John, 

Webster,  John  S., 

Webster,  Ahira  G., 

Weeks,  William  Henry, 

Wells,  James  S, 

Whiiten,  Daniel  M., 

Wilkins,  N.  Denton, 

Willislon  Thaddens, 

Winslow,  James  Harvey,... 

Witschief,  John, 

Wright,  William, 


County, 


Preston 

Brooklyn,    

Ridgeway, 

Columbus,  ...... 

Cooperstown,    . . . 

fc>andlake,    

Chateaugay, 

Cambria,  ....... 

New-York, 

Olean, 

Brighton,  .-..^.. 
Westerlo,    ...... 

Hamilton, 

do        

do        

Bath 

Peekskill,.... 

New- York, 

Minden, 

Bethany, 

Albany, 

Hoosick, 

Danube, 

Malone,  ........ 

New- York....... 

Homer, 

Scipio, 

Bloomville, 

South  Chili, 

Goshen, 

Rotterdam, 

Presion, 

Stockholm,.-.... 
Ballston  Spa,.... 

New- York, 

Fredonia,  •••.... 
Yorklowif,  ...... 

New- York, 

Sing-Sing, 

Brooklyn,   

Ithaca, 

Pierpont, 

New- York, 

Boonville, ....... 


Chenango. 

Kings. 

Orleans. 

Georgia, 

Oisego. 

Rensselaer. 

Franklin, 

Niagara. 

New-York. 

Cattaraugus. 

Monroe. 

Albany. 

Madison. 

do 

do 
Steuben. 
Westchester. 
New-York. 
Montgomery. 
Genesee. 
Albany. 
Rensselaer. 
Herkimer. 
Franklin. 
New-York, 
Cortland. 
Cayuga. 
Delaware. 
Monroe. 
Orange. 
Schenectady. 
Chenango. 
St.  Lawrence. 
Saratoga. 
New-York. 
Chautauque. 
Westchester. 
New-York. 
Westchester. 
Kings. 
Tompkins. 
St.  Lawrence. 
New- York, 
Oneida. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS.— (CowTiHUED.) 


FEMALES. 


"sac 


Names, 


Anderson,  Cornelia, 

Ashley,  Amanda, 

Austin,  Elizabeth, 

Avery,  Hannah  Augusta,... 

Ballou,  Lydia  Ann, 

Barry,  Mary, 

Bentley,  Joanna, 

Blauvelt,  Catharine, 

Bliss,  Delia,  a. 

Bostwick,  Elsey  C, 

Boughton,  Lucy  A., 

Bower,  Sally  Ann, 

Bower,  Maria  Louisa, 

Breg,  Olive, 

Brock,  Lavinia, ^. 

Bronson,  Sally, 

Brown,  Caroline, 

Buck,  Martha  De  Witt, 

Casler,  Mary, 

Cheesebro,  Ariadna  P.,  .... 

Colvin,  Josephine  Grace, 

Cornell,  Meribah, 

Cornwall.  Caroline, 

Covert,  Phebe  A., 

Craft,  Mary  E., 

Dobbie,  Margaret  Ann, 

Doty,  Rebecca, 

Doty,  Phebe  Ann, 

Dye,  Olive, 

Easton,  Elizabeth  Ann, 

Eggleston,  Delia  Ann, 

Feafon,  Matilda, 

Finch,  Rosalia, 

Gilbert,  Lucy, 

Golden,  Emeline  Louisa, 

Hahn,  Auguste, 

Harrington,  Margaret, 

Hawes,  Wealthy, 

Hihbard,  Martha  Ann 

Hills,  Emily  A 

Hills,  Jerusha  M*, ^ 

Hills,  Lucinda  E., 

Hogenkamp,  Emily, 


County, 


New-York, 

Rochester, 

Plainfield, 

Salina, 

Providence, 

Yates,   

Southport, 

Clarkstown, 

Le  Roy, 

Owego, 

New- York, 

Lansing,   

do        

Cohocton, 

Danby,    

Wolcott,   

Geddes, 

Orrelia, 

Dexter,   

Darien,  

Lewiston,   

Jamestown, 

Athens, 

Potter, 

Mount  Pleasant,. 
Mamaroneck,   ... 

Sennett, 

do      

Camillus, 

Roxbury, 

Henderson, 

New-York, 

Laurens,.. 

Sparta, 

Hampden, 

Newark,   •••••.. 

New-York, 

Danby, 

Rochester, 

Fabius,   

do       

do       

Haverstraw,   ..., 


New-York. 

Monroe. 

Otsego 

Onondaga. 

Saratoga. 

Orleans. 

Chemunff. 

Rockland. 

Genesee. 

Tioga. 

New-York. 

Tompkins. 

do 
Steuben. 
Tompkins. 
Wayne. 
Onondaga. 
Canada  West. 
Jefferson. 
Walworth,  W.  T. 
Niagara. 
Chautauque. 
Greene. 
Yates. 
Westchester. 

do 
Cayuga. 

do 
Onondaga. 
Morris  co.,  N.  J. 
Jefferson. 
New-York. 
Otsego. 
Livingston. 
Delaware. 
Essex,  N.  J. 
New-York. 
Tompkins. 
Monroe. 
Onondaga. 

do 

do     » 
Rockland. 
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LTST  OP  PUPILS— (Continued.) 


Names. 

1 
Town. 

County. 

Ho!d»tock,  Sarah  Ann, 

Hunt.  Marvelte,  .......... 

Schenectady 

Nassau, 

Canadaigua, 

Rochester, 

Remsen, 

East  Constable,.. 

Wayne, 

New  Scotland,... 

Preston, 

Minden, 

do      

Malone, 

Albany, 

Bloominggrove,  .. 

Brooklyn,   

Florida, 

Syracuse,    

New-York, 

Oswego,    

Niagara,   . . 

Coran,  ......... 

Schenectady. 
Rensselaer. 

Hunter.  Helen,... ........ 

Ontario. 

Irwin,  Elizabeth, ... 

Jones.  Laura.  ...••..••... 

Monroe. 
Oneida. 

Kellogg,  Eliza  Jane, 

Kleckler,  Elizabeth, ... 

La  Grange,  Edith,  „ 

Lewis.  Prudence,  ........'. 

Franklin. 
Steuben. 
Albany. 
Chenango. 
Montgomery, 
do 

Lighthall,  Lavinia, 

Liehthall,  Eliza 

Lonelis,  Eleanor,  ......... 

Franklin. 

Lvndes,  Marion, .......... 

Albany. 

Orange. 

Kings. 

Montgomery. 

Onondaga. 

New-York. 

Many,  Christiana  Jane,  .... 

Mather,  Elizabeth, 

Milmine.  Helen,  .......... 

Morgan,  Fidelia  M., 

McCartv,  MarVi  .......... 

McCoy,  Eunice........... 

Oswego. 
Canada  West. 
Suffolk. 

McDougal,  Isabella, 

Overton,  Phebe,  .......... 

Padtnore,  Sarah  Ann....... 

Palmer.  Eliza  Ann. ........ 

Keeseville,   ..... 
Moriah, ......... 

Essex, 
do 

Patten,  Hannah  M.,^ 

Persons,  Catharine, 

Romeyn,  Jane  Ann, 

Seymour,  Hannah, 

Sharot,  Ann  Elizabeth, 

Sherlock,  Elizabeth, 

Stanton.  Einilv,  .......... 

Saratoga  Springs, 

Howard, 

Glenville,    

Vienna, ...... 

Saratoga. 
Steuben. 
Schenectady. 
Oneida. 

New- York, 

Rochester, 

New- York, 

do         

Scioio,  ......... 

New- York. 
Monroe. 
New- York. 

Sullivan,  Catharine, 

Taber,  Silence, ........... 

do 
Cayuea. 
New-York. 
Cortland. 
Orange. 
New-York. 

do 

do 
New-Jersey. 
Chenango. 
New-York. 
Essex. 

Vanderbeck,  Elizabeth, 

Vanderwerken,  Margaret,... 
Vail,  Ann  Maria. ...•••.•.-. 

*'*"2'**'»  ......... 

New-York, 

CincinnatuSi 

Goshen,  ..••.... 
New- York, 

do         

do         

Plainfield, 

Binghamton,  .... 

New- York, 

Schroon, 

Lyons,  ......... 

Wallace,  Jennettee, 

Waring,  Magdelia, 

Webster,  Chariotte  H., 

Webster,  Hannah, 

Weyant,  Harriet  C, 

White,  Ann  Eliza, 

Whitney,  Harriet, 

Willis  Maria,. ..••.......• 

Wayne. 
Georgia. 

Young,  Louisa,....^ 

^^j "•*.',  ..... .... 

Augusta, 
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[Males.     Fern, 


Pnpilfl  supported  by  the  State  of  New-York, 

do  do  Corporation, 

do  do  State  of  New- Jersey, 

do  do  Institution,    «. 

do  do  their  friends, 

Totol 


Total. 


" 


88 

72 

8 

5 

0 

3 

7 

3 

10 

4 

113 

87 

160 

13 

3 

10 

14 

200 


ma 


DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Stake — legacy, t4,800  00 

From  the  Great  Western  Steamship  Company,  by  Rich* 

ard  Irwin,  Esq.,  donation, 333  00 

From  Moses  Taylor,  Esq.,  life  subscription, ...•  tSO  00 

Wm.  H.  Macy,  Esq.,  do      (balance,)     15  00 

0.  Bushnell,  Esq.,  annual  do  ..••       3  00 

John  C.  Green,  Esq.,  do    do  .«.«       3  00 

W.  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,      do  • . . .       3  00 

E.  D.  Hurlbut,  Esq.,    do    do  «...       3  00 

S.  S.  Howland^  Esq.,  do    do  ....       8  00 

James  Harper,  Esq.,    do    do  ...•       3  00  \ 

P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  do    do  ....       3  00 

Geo.  J.  Cornell,  Esq.,  do    do  ....      3  00 

69  00 

Editors  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  their  paper,  10  00 

do  Courier  and  Enquirer,            do  10  00 

do  Churchman,                            do  8  00 

do  New- York  Evangelist,            do  2  50 

do  New -York  Recorder,              do  2  60 

do  Christian  Adv.  and  Jour.,        do  8  00 

do  Christian  Intelligencer,           do  2  60 

do  Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  2  50 

do  Canajoharie  Radii,                   do  2  50 

B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  Protestant  Churchman,....  2  50 

Donatuma  to  the  Cabinet. 

Minerals  and  shells,  1  box,  by  Dr.  Dudley  Allen,  Kinsman,  Ohio, 
do         do         by  J.  H.  Scram,  Esq.,  Syracuse, 
do    by  L.  Y.  Avery,  Esq.,  Salina. 
Portions  of  the  tusk  and  stomach  of  the  Mastodon,  by  Mr.  Brews* 
ter,  Newburgh. 
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Iniagliof ,  4  cases,  by  B.  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  New- York. 

Coins,  by  J.  Arnot,  Esq.,  Elmira. 

Coins,  by  M.  Hummel,  Esq. 

A  medal,  struck  by  the  Belgian  government  in  honor  of  J.  P. 
Triest,  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  presented  by 
C.  Serruys,  Esq.,  Charge  des  Affaires  of  Belgium,  through  Hon.  J 
C.  Spencer. 

Donations  to  the  Library, 

By  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  Secretary  of  State : 
Senate  documents  for  1841,  vols.  1,  2,  3. 
do  do  1542,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

do    Journal  1842  and  '44. 

Assembly  documents,  1841,  vols.  1»  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 
do  do  1842,  vol.  7. 

do  do  1844,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

do  Journal,       1842,  '43  and  '44. 

Laws  of  the  State  of  New-York,  1841,  '42,  '43,  '44  and  '45. 
People's  Cabinet,  1  vol.,  by  H.  Greeley,  Esq. 
Garden  and  flour  seeds,  1  box,  by  Grant  Thorbuxiii  Eaq. 


REPORT 

Of  the  committee  of  examination  of  the  New- York  Insti- 
tution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


New-York,  July  15,  1845. 

The  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-York  Insti- 
tntion  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  annual  examination  of  the  Institution,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  yery  pleasant  duty  they  passed  \ht 
14th  and  16lh  of  July  at  the  school.  Every  £u:ility  was  afforded  them 
by  the  officers.  Every  department  was  fully  opened  to  their  inspec- 
tion ;  and  they  feel  better  satisfied  with  the  results  to  which  they  have 
arrived,  inasmuch  as  they  saw  the  whole,  in  what  they  were  assured 
was  not  its  holiday,  but  its  regular  daily  attire. 

The  committee  were  favored,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  presence 
and  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  who 
visited  the  Institution  in  his  official  relation  to  it,  as  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools.  The  minute  attention  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  details  of  every  department,  his  evident  determination  to  examine 
thoroughly,  and  his  searching  inquiries,  during  the  whole  progress  of 
the  investigation,  were  peculiarly  gratifying,  both  as  affording  proof  of 
his  enlightened  interest  in  the  cause  which  the  Board  have  so  much 
at  heart,  and  assurance  that  the  labors  of  every  officer  of  the  house- 
hold vrould  receive  that  meed  of  commendation  to  which  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  he  was  entitled.  The  committee  were  also  gratified,  du- 
ring part  of  the  exercises,  with  the  presence  and  aid  of  Dr.  Reese, 
the  county  superintendent. 

Both  to  the  Secretary  and  the  committee,  the  subject  of  deaf-muta 
instructtoM  was  comparatively  new.    Its  novelty,  as  well  as  the  intrin- 
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sic  interest  of  the  exercises,  induced  them  to  spend  more  time  than  is 
usual,  perhaps  more  than  would  be  generally  profitable,  in  minute  ex<» 
aminations.  Necessarily  they  were  obliged  to  pass  slightly  over  some 
subjects  of  study.  The  committee  only  regret,  that  the  time  was  so 
short,  as  to  prevent  their  pursuing  every  portion  of  the  intellectual  ex- 
amination into  equal  detail.  Wherever  they  did  look,  they  were  per^ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  th^  system.  It  is  no  unwarranta- 
ble inference,  that  in  what  they  were  compelled  to  pass  unquestioned, 
the  results  have  been  equally  satisfactory, 

Organization. 

The  organization  of  the  Institution  has  undergone  no  change  du- 
ring the  year  ;  nor  do  the  committee  propose  any.  For  a  view  of  it, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  *'  Intellectual  Department,"  the  Board  are  re- 
ferred to  the  schedule  hereto  appended,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
principal  to  facilitate  the  examination.  It  will  be  seen  from  it,  that 
this  department  is  under  the  charge  of  nine  instructors,  and  is  dirided 
into  as  many  classes.  The  opinion  entertained  by  the  committee,  of 
the  zeal,  industry,  devotion,  and  ability  of  this  body  of  instruotors, 
will  sufficiently  appear  in  subsequent  portions  of  the  report. 

"  The  Department  of  Mechanical  Education  "  is  conducted,  with 
pne  exception,  as  at  the  last  report.  For  a  view  of  the  arrangements 
of  this  part  of  the  system,  the  Board  are  again  referred  to  the  accom- 
panying schedule.  "7*he  Domestic  Department"  is  still  under  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Stoner,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Frisbie,  who  is  a  deaf  mute. 
The  physician  is  Dr.  Nicholas  Morrell,  who  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed. The  steward  is  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Peet,  whose  duties  have 
been  discharged  with  efficiency  and  fidelity. 

Over  all  these  departments  Mr.  Peet  continues  to  exercise  his  vigi- 
lant superintendence.  In  the  general  good  order  and  decorum  of  the 
students  ;  in  the  cheerfulness  and  contentment  which  smiled  on  eveiy 
face  ;  in  the  freedom,  without  undue  familiarity,  of  the  intercourse  of 
the  pupils  with  their  instructors ;  in  the  evident  diligence  which  had 
marked  the  year  (it  was  seen  by  its  results) ;  in  the  healthy  tone  of 
morals,  and  in  the  gentleness  and  kind  mutual  consideration  which 
distinguish  a  christian  household,  and  which  were  eminently  apparent 
in  all  parts  of  this  large  family,  there  were  abundant  evidences  of  the 
excellence  of  this  supervision.    The  Board  may  well  congFatuIate 
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themseh^s  upon  their  poisession  of  a  principal  so  entitely  qualified 
for  his  rosponsible  duties. 

The  Mechanical  DepartmettL 

This  was  the  first  examined.  The  work  that  was  exhibited  in  each 
shop,  was  neat  and  strong.  Generally  it  appeared  to  be  serviceable. 
The  articles  made  in  the  shoe  and  tailor  shops  are  principally  used  in 
the  Institution.  The  bookbinding  done  by  the  pupils  is  so  excellent, 
that  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  it  were  niore  generally  known  and 
patronized.  The  work  in  the  cabinet  shop  is  also  to  be  commended 
for  its  neatness.  In  general,  the  finish  of  the  articles  is  not  inferior 
to  the  common  work  of  apprentices.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
pupils  will  here  become  masters.  Only  sufficient  time  can  be  allowed 
from  the  important  duties  of  the  class  room,  to  provide  for  their  phy- 
sical training,  and  to  enable  them  to  learn  so  much  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  several  arts,  as  will  give  them  the  means  of  livelihood,  in  the 
laborious  practice  of  their  art,  after  leaving  the  Institution. 

The  committee  took  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  garden.  The  weather 
was  so  warm  as  to  prevent  any  further  inspection.  It  was  less  neces- 
sary, as  a  good  opportunity  was  soon  to  be  afiforded  of  testing  the  qua- 
lity of  its  productions.  It  seemed  to  be  in  good  brder,  and  as  luxuri- 
ant as  the  extreme  dryness  would  permit. 

Th^  DofneHic  Department. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  matron  every  portion  of  its  arrangements 
Was  thoroughly  examined.  Every  where  good  order,  neatness  and 
system  were  displayed.  The  hospital  was  entirely  empty,  and  there 
were  but  two  pupils  slightly  unwell.  It  is  occasion  of  devout  tliank- 
fulness  to  God,  that  the  past  year  has  been  a  season  of  general  good 
health  in  the  Institution.  To  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  present 
physician,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Saroent,  the  former  physician,  and  to  the 
watchfulness  of  the  principal  and  matron,  under  the  blessing  of  a  kind 
Providence,  the  Board  may  feel  themselves  indebted  for  this  good  re 
suit.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report,  that  no  death  has  oc 
curred  during  the  past  year  in  this  family  of  more  than  two  hundred 
persons. 

The  committee  can  not  but  think  that  the  matron  labors  under  dis- 
advantagOy  in  one  respect,  as  to  the  accommodations  of  the  pupils 
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The  dormitories  appear  to  be  insofficient  for  their  porpoee.    The  area 

is  perhaps  sufficient ;  but  Dotwithstanding  the  yentilatora  and  the  care 
of  the  matron  and  her  assistants,  the  low  ceiling  and  the  nearness  of 
the  roof  must,  especially  in  the  summer,  render  the  atmosphere  un- 
comfortable, if  not  unfit  for  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  pairs  of 
lungs  th&t  are  to  use  it  The  committee  would^ earnestly  urge  upon 
the  Board  the  expediency  of  making  an  improvement,  in  this  respect, 
80  soon  as  the  contemplated  enlargement  of  the  buildings  is  underta* 
ken  ;  and  they  would  press  it  as  an  additional  reason  for  a  speedy  en- 
trance upon  that  work. 

It  will  be  as  appropriate  in  this  place,  as  in  any  other,  for  the  com- 
mittee to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  arrangements  of  the  dining 
hall,  and  the  appearance  of  the  students  at  meal  time.    The  tables  are 
ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  hall ;  the  girls  on  one  side,  the  boys  on  the 
other.     Each  table  is  headed  by  one  of  the  older  pupils.     The  table 
of  the  teachers  is  at  one  end,  overlooking  all.    After  the  principal  has 
asked  a  blessing,  the  scholars  are  left  to  themselves,  only  under  the 
monitions  of  the  one  who  presides  at  each  table ;  and  it  was  particularly 
gratifying  to  the  committee  to  notice  the  general  politeness  and  decoram 
which  were  manifested.     Animated  conversation  was  carried  on  during 
the  whole  time  ;  but,  except  in  a  few  instances,  although  necessarily 
giving  to  the  fingers  a  double  occupation,  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
customs  of  most  polite  society.    The  exceptions  were  always,  we  be- 
lieve, among  those  who  had  been  the  least  time  in  the  Institution,  and 
over  whom  its  precepts  and,  particularly  in  this  respect,  its  excellent 
general  example,  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  gain  ascendancy. 
The  committee  were  particular  to  ask  if  the  dinner  to  which  they  were 
invited  was  a  usual  meal.    They  were  assured  that  it  was,  and  saw  for 
themselves  that  all  the  tables  were  furnished  alike.    They  consider 
this  last  as  an  important  fact,  by  which  the  Board  may  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  family  character  of  the  Institution.    After  thanks  are 
tetumed  by  the  principal,  the  boys  retire  from  the  room.     The  girls 
remain  for  a  few  minutes  to  remove  and  wash  the  utensils  and  to  pre- 
pare the  tables  for  the  evening  meal.    This  is  another  excellent  ar- 
rangement, by  which  the  girls  may  learn  something  of  domestic  duties. 
The  dinner  was  plain,  substantial  and  well  cooked.    The  vegetables 
did  credit  to  the  garden. 

The  committee  caii  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  neatness,  good  order 
and  system  which  are  evidenced  in  this  department    It  seemed  hardly 
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credible,  that  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  achbol  boys  and  school  girls 
could  be  making  free  use  of  the  rooms  and  balls  through  which  we 
were  conducted. 

The  Intellectual  DepartnunL 

The  classes  were  examined  in  the  inverse  order  of  rank.    A  portion 
of  the  first  class  examined  had  been  in  the  Institution  only  ten  months* 
A  portion  of  the  last  class  examined  had  been  under  instruction  for 
seven  years.    Necessarily  the  results  were  varied,  and  increasing  in 
interest  until  the  close.    The  committee,  cannot  say,  that  they  were 
equally  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  of  each  class,  under  its  peculiar 
circumstances.    There  were  members  of  every  class  who  gave  evi*> 
dence  of  their  just  appreciation  of  their  advantages.    The  same  dit 
ferences  of  mental  capacity  appear  in  this  school  as  in  others,  and» 
together  with  the  same  distinctions  of  industry  and  attention,  may  al- 
ways be  expected  here  as  elsewhere  to  produce  great  distinctions  of 
proficiency.    In  every  class  some  deserved  the  warmest  commenda«> 
tion.     For  the  third  class  the  committee  have  only  commendation* 
(No  reference  to  the  graduating  class  is  here  made,  because,  under 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
exhibit  marks  of  that  which  is  now  commended.)    Of  the  mental  ca« 
pacity  of  this  class  the  committee  can  know  little  ;  but  of  their  strict 
attention,  their  evident  earnestness  and  diligence,  their  unanimous  de«* 
sire  to  be  questioned,  and  that  closely,  on  all  their  studies,  the  com* 
mittee  do  feel  at  liberty  to  speak,  as  in  these  respecu  their  example 
is  open  to  the  imitation  of  all  their  fellow  students. 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  observe,  that  the  members  of  this  class 
approximate  more  nearly  to  an  equality  of  standing,  both  in  capacity 
and  attainment,  than  those  of  any  other,  owing,  as  the  committee  were 
informed  by  the  principal,  to  a  better  classification,  Whenever  a  pupil 
fell  below  the  general  average,  he  was  removed  and  his  place  supplied 
by  one  of  better  capacity.  The  progress  of  the  class,  therefore,  had 
not  been  interrupted  by  the  slow  operations  of  those  of  a  more  sluggish 
temperament,  and  hence  the  Ratifying  results  which  it  was  able  to 
exhibit. 

The  committee  do  not  intend  to  follow  minutely  the  whole  course  of 
the  examination.  The  labor  would  be  more  pleasant  to  themselves 
than  profitable  to  the  Board. 
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Each  dasa  was  eitakniiied  with  as  much  ddtail  as  posaible  upon  the 
•tudies  of  th^  year.  The  olas8*book  entitled  '*  Elementary  Lessons,'^ 
which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Peet,  and  was  so  favorably  noticed  by  the 
examining  committee  of  the  last  year,  has  been  continued  in  use  with 
marked  advantage.  In  the  progressive  studies  of  this  book,  the  classes 
were  examined  in  order.  Their  attainments  in  the  common  branches 
of  orthography,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  were  very  creditable.  AU 
had  made  great  progress  also  in  learning  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
cur  written  language ;  e.  g.,  the  ninth  class,  which  has  been  in  the 
Institution  only  ten  months,  has  learned  to  use  in  writing  nearly  one 
thousand  words  of  our  foreign  tongue.  The  other  classes  have  made 
proportionate  advance,  especially,  as,  among  the  older  scholars,  they 
have  become  able  to  use  the  books  of  the  library  and  the  periodicals  of 
the  reading  room.  The  fifth  class,  which  we  examined  in  their  know- 
ledge of  the  tables  of  money  and  weight,  exhibited  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  subject  and  great  quickness  of  memory.  The  thiidi 
second,  and  first  classeH,  have  pnrsued  these  subjects  further,  and 
exhibited  great  proficiency  in  them.  But  beyond  these  more  common 
studies/ the  last  named  classes  have  advanced  to  subjects  requiring  a 
greater  development  of  mind,  and  in  which  it  was  pleasing  to  note  their 
very  deep  interest ;  e«  g ,  the  third  class,  have  taken  lessons  in  bio^ 
graphy.  They  gave,  readily,  short  accounts  of  eminent  men  whose 
names  they  selected  ;  '*  John  Jay,  our  first  Chief  Justice  ;"  "  John 
Hancock ;"  ^*  Gall  and  Spuraheim,"  with  whose  system  of  phrenok>gyi 
if  not  well  versed,  the  one  who  wrote  the  account  was  at  least  very 
much  amused.  They  have  also  studied  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  In  arithmetic  they  hav%  made  great  advance.  They  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  simple  and  compound  rules,  reduction, 
fractions,  interest,  &:c.  And  the  committee  were  informed  that  they 
bad  been  instructed  in  book-keeping  and  mercantile  forms.  Of  the 
subject  of  interest,  the  answer  of  one  who  was  required  to  give  its 
definition^  will  show  that  they  have  a  right  appreciation :  "  ike  money 
that  grows  on  money**  They  have  also  had  instruction  in  the  ele-^ 
ments  of  the  natural  sciences  :  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  botany, 
physiology,  &c.  They  were  examined  as  far  as  time  Would  permit  in 
the  elements  of  astronomy.  A  part  of  this  examination  is  subjoined  in 
order  to  show  the  kind  of  facts  which  they  have  thus  imprinted  on 
their  memories,  and  their  power  of  understanding  many  of  the  celes- 
tial phenomena.  All  their  replies  are  not  added,  as  it  is  sufficient  io 
general  to  say  that  they  were  all  correct. 
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The  questions  and  replies  were  all  in  the  sign  language ;  those  which 
needed  it  (and  so  natural  is  this  language  that  they  were  few,)  being 
translated  for  the  examiner  into  English. 

What  are  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  ? 

How  many  planets  are  there ;  and  their  names  ? 

What  is  the  system  called  1 

What  are  moons  ? 

How  many  has  the  earth  T 

What  other  planets  have  moons  ? 

Which  has  the  most  ? 

How  many  has  Herschel  ?  Jupiter  ? 

4 

How  many  has  Mercury  ?  ans. :  all  alone  by  itself. 

What  are  fixed  stars  ?  ans. :  they  are  not  dependent  on  the  sun,  but 
each  by  myself  (itself.) 

Are  they  small  ?  ans. :  when  I  was  ignorant  I  thought  that  they 
were  lamps.    They  appear  small  on  account  of  the  distance. 

How  do  we  see  them  ?  ans. :  through  a  telescope. 

Can  we  see  them  all  ?  ans. :  they  are  as  many  as  hairs  on  the  head. 
As  many  particles  as  there  are  in  the  dust  which  a  cart  throws  up  as 
it  rolls  along  the  street,  so  many  are  the  stars. 

What  are  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  ?  Duration  ? 

What  is  the  centre  ? 

Does  it  go  round  the  sun  ?  Not  by  itself,  but  with  the  earth. 

What  is  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse  ? 

Describe  an  eclipse,  and  distinguish  between  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
and  moon  ?  This  was  answered  correctly,  and  illustrated  simply  by 
the  use  of  three  books  ;  evidencing  that  the  pupil  understood  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  second  class  have  been  instructed  in  almost  all  of  these  branches ; 
but  the,  committee  had  little  time  to  examine  thomin  their  proficiency. 
The  Secretary,  however,  was  anxious  to  see  how  well  they  could  com^ 
prehend  the  mode  of  keeping  simple  accounts,  one  of  the  subjects 
which  their  teacher  had  not  yet  reached.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  iilatne- 
diately  entered  upon  it  with  one  ol  his  pupils,  and  succeeded  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  in  giving  him  such  an  apprehension  of  the  subject,  that 
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the  pupil  was  able  to  answer  correctly  as  to  the  entry  of  seyeral  ac- 
counts, and  to  detect  the  mistakes  in  one  which  was  purposely  niade 
erroneous.  The  facility  of  illustration  and  the  quickness  of  compre- 
hension were  equally  gratifying.  The  first  class  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Bartlett,  (using  the  deaf  mute's  native  language)  under  sugges- 
tions from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Reese  and  the  committee,  among  other 
subjects,  upon  physiology.  Some  of  the  questions  (to  all  of  which  cor- 
rect replies  were  given,)* and  some  of  the  replies  are  subjoined,  as  the 
Board  will  thus  be  enabled  to  perceive  the  great  advance  which  this 
class  has  made  from  the  state  of  utter  ignorance  and  inhabituation  to 
the  exercise  of  their  faculties,  in  which  they  entered  the  Institution  in 
1838  and  1839. 

What  is  the  word  for  the  feeling  of  the  nerves  ?    Sensation. 

What  is  the  word  for  the  feeling  of  the  mind  when  it  is  touched  ? 
Perception. 

What  does  physiology  teach  us  ? 

This  question  was  answered  on  the  slate :  and  in  their  reply  the 
students  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  applications  and  dis- 
tinctions of  the  term. 

Give  a  description  of  the  human  body  ? 

In  answering,  they  gave  by  signs  a  description  of  the  skeleton,  the 
number  of  the  bones  in  different  parts,  of  the  different  Darts  of  the 
superstructure,  of  the  functions  of  the  heart,  lungs.  Sec. 

Describe  the  eye  ? 
How  do  we  hear  ? 

How  is  sound  brought  to  the  ear  ?  When  two  bodies  are  struck  to- 
gether, the  air  brings  it  by  its  vibrations  to  the  drum  of  the  ear. . 

How  is  it  then  carried  to  the  mind  ?  It  is  carried  by  the  vibration 
of  the  nerve  to  the  brain. 

How  do  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world  7  By  die 
senses. 

Which  sense  is  the  strongest  ? 

They  all  answered,  <'  the  sights  because  it  acu  the  farthest'*  One 
said,  *'  the  sight  goes  so  far  as  to  the  sun."    But  when  Dr.  Rmm 
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asked,  whether  the  object  of  sight  came  into  the  eye,  or  the  eye  went 
out  to  it,  he  at  once  perceived  the  mistake,  as  did  several  of  the  others, 
and  imoaediately  corrected  his  reply.  *'  The  rays  of  light  come  into 
the  eye.  They  touch  on  the  retina.  The  nerve  feels  them.  If  the 
optic  nerve  was  cut,  we  should  not  see.  TAs  sense  of  feeling  is  the 
strongest.    It  is  all  feeling" 

What  is  the  mind :  and  what  does  it  enable  us  to  do  ?  This  ques« 
tion  was  answered  at  length  on  the  slate.  One  reply  as  a  specimen  is 
subjoined.* 

The  Mind. 

**  What  is  the  mind,  and  what  does  it  enable  us  to  do  ? 

The  mind  is  the  intellectual  part  of  the  soul.  It  is  spiritual.  It 
is  immaterial.  It  is  immortal.  It  is  invisible.  It  is  intangible.  It  is 
without  color.  It  is  without  form.  It  is  without  weight.  It  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  situated  in  the  head*  It  dwells  in  the  brain,  on  whose 
throne  it  sits.  It  is  the  king  of  the  whole  body.  It  gains  itself  know- 
ledge of  the  external  world  by  means  of  the  five  senses  of  the  body. 
It  is  very  active.  It  operates  daily  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  all  exter- 
nal objects  of  the  world.  It  is  very  subtile  in  its  nature.  It  is  much 
quicker  in  its  movements  than  lightning.  Its  operations  of  thought 
are  fleeter  than  a  flash  of  electricity.  The  senses  are  the  attendants 
of  the  mind.  The  nerves  of  the  brain  are  its  servants.  The  limbs 
and  all  parts  of  the  body  are  its  subjects.  They  are  all  obedient  to 
the  mind.  They  are  subservient  to  it.  The  mind  possesses  the  fa- 
culty of  perception  by  the  five  senses.  It  enables  us  to  think,  con- 
ceive, imagine,  reflect,  remember,  recognize  or  recollect,  andmemorize 
the  knowledge  of  past  events  or  ideas.  It  also  enables  us  to  reason, 
distinguish,  measure  and  estimate  the  values  of  the  worldly  goods — 
to  count  all  things — to  compare  things,  and  to  determine,  &c.  &c. 
We  must  thank  our  Creator  of  the  Universe  for  having  kindly  be- 
stowed upon  us  such  a  noble  mind.  It  is  the  most  important  and  the 
noblest  part  of  our  system.'' 


•  NOTB.— Let  it  be  nolioed,  onoe  <<n  all,  thst  afl  the  ipeeiBens  of  eonpontions  are  gireii  whli- 
•Dt  eoneetion  as  tiiey  were  raoeived.  Thegr  were  either  taken  ▼erbatam  (tota  tbe  alate  aa  in  Ihia 
iaataaee,  or  aa  in  some  future  examples,  jnst  aa  thej  were  handed  into  the  teacher  for  hii  in- 
speetion  and  eoneetion.    Each  oompoeition  ia  orifinal ;  net  prepared  for  exhibition. 
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Alphabetic  Discourse. 

But  the  most  important  branch  of  study,  and  that  to  which  the  com* 
mittee  gave  most  regard  in  the  examination,  is  "Alphabetic  Dis- 
course." By  this  is  to  be  understood  such  a  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  our  words,  their  powers  of  combination,  the  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  language,  the  idioms,  &c.,  as  will  enable  the  deaf 
mute  to  hold  intercourse  with  his  fellow  countrjrmen  who  can  speak, 
and  especially  will  throw  open  to  him,  in  his  after  life,  all  the  trea- 
sures of  our  literature,  our  works  of  science,  art  and  religion.  The 
mere  suggestion  of  these  two  advantages  will  defend  the  idea  that  this 
should  be  the  chief  study  of  the  Institution.  It  will  be  evident,  on  a 
moment's  reflection,  that  however  great  the  advantage  of  all  the  other 
studies  may  be,  in  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  in  daily  life,  pro- 
vided a  good  foundation  has  been  laid  in  a  knowledge  of  our  English 
language,  they  will  be  almost  without  value  in  practical  intercourse 
with  busy  men,  if  the  deaf  mute  must  remain  in  his  state  of  isolation, 
speaking  and  understanding  only  a  foreign  tongue.  Our  objects  are 
twofold :  to  make  him  a  useful  member  of  the  community,  and  to  re- 
store to  him  the  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  to  prepare  him  for  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  enjoyments  and  employments  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives  and  the  eternal  world  in  which  he  is  to  live.  These 
objects  can  be  attained  in  but  one  of  three  ways.  The  deaf  mate 
must  speak  as  other  men,  and  hear  by  the  sight  of  the  quick  and  in- 
distinct, and  often  invisible  motions  of  the  vocal  organs  :  or  he  must 
use  his  native  language  of  signs  :  or  he  must  be  able  to  use  the  En- 
glish written  language.  Now  the  satisfactory  report  of  Mr.  Day  has 
established,  we  think,  that  the  first  is  not  feasible,  unless  in  rare  ex- 
ceptions. As  to  the  second  ;  however  much  of  the  ^ign  language  may 
be  in  daily  use  among  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  deaf  mute,  confined  to 
that,  would  be  to  the  great  majority  of  his  companions,  a  foreigner 
with  whom  no  conversation  could  be  carried  on.  There  is  left  then 
only,  that  the  Institution  should  spend  its  greatest  strength  in  per- 
fecting the  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  third,  our  own  written  language. 
With  this  as  a  foundation,  the  common  branches  of  education,  and 
some  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  a  trade,  in  any  usual  circum* 
stances,  the  deaf  mute  will  be  enabled  to  pass  through  the  world  a 
useful  member  of  society,  instead  of  a  burden  upon  it ;  and  but  a 
scanty  knowledge  of  this  will  provide  for  his  spiritual  culture  by  open- 
ing to  him  the  wonders  of  God's  revelation.    In  proportion  to  the 
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thoroughness  of  bis  knowledge  of  alphabetic  discourse,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  probably  be  his  ability  to  do  the  world  service  by 
n^eans  of  it ;  at  all  events,  as  be  can  more  readily  converse  with  the 
mighty  and  elegant  writers  of  the  past  or  the  present,  in  that  proper* 
tion  will  be  his  own  intellectual  and  spiritual  advancement  and  enjoy- 
ment. But  the  committee  need  hardly  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject 
since  the  Abb6  Sicard  has  said,  "  that  for  those  who  can  write  and 
tead,  they  are  no  longer  either  deaf  or  dumb." 

Nor  would  the  committee  have  said  even  so  much,  were  it  not  thai 
it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  too  much  time  is  given  in  the  Institution 
to  this  study,  and  not  sufficient  to  what  is  called  "  practical  know« 
ledge."  Practical  knowledge,  if  the  committee  understand  the  term, 
can  never  be  given  in  a  school ;  it  is  learned  only  in  the  struggles,  the 
contacts,  the  practisings  of  every  day  life — life  beyond  the  school 
walls.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Institution  to  show  the  pupils  how  to 
attain  this.  It  is  not  desired  to  send  them  out  into  the  world  so  wise 
that  they  shall  never  learn  that  they  have  only  begun  to  study.  The 
Institution  aims  to  make  them  practical  men,  and,  therefore,  they 
are  as  thoroughly  instructed  as  is  possible,  in  the  short  time  that  is  al* 
lowed  for  so  great  a  study,  in  that  which  alone  can  furnish  them  with 
a  substitute  for  the  speech  and  hearing  which  nature  has  denied,  but 
which  are  so  absolutely  necessary  for  their  contact  with  men.  They 
are  taught  to  read  and  write  the  English  language  correctly.  And  the 
Committee  do  not  hesitate  to  commend,  most  heartily,  the  earnest  e^ 
forts  of  the  instructors  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  which  stand  in  their  way  are,  perhaps,  not 
sufficiently  considered.  The  committee  confess  that  they  had  not  ap<^ 
prebended  them :  it  is  possible  that  others  have  not.  And  yet  to  ap« 
preciate  the  triumphs  of  the  teacher — may  we  not  say  of  the  deaf  mute 
himself— these  ought  to  be  understood.  The  intricacies  of  the  con*^ 
struction  of  our  language,  the  idioms,  the  constant  use  of  figures  of 
speech  are  indeed  difficulties  to  every  school  boy,  but  to  the  deaf 
mutes  they  are  obstacles  hardly  to  be  surmounted. 

It  is  to  be  considered  that  our  language  is  foreign  to  them.  It  is  as 
Chinese  to  a  school  boy.  Nor  have  they  the  advantage  which  a  hear- 
ing foreigner  would  possess  in  the  study  of  English,  by  becoming 
daily  more  familiar  with  the  usages  of  the  language  from  the  mouths 
of  all  with  whom  he  should  become  familiar.    Nor  again  are  they 
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forced,  as  a  foreigner  would  be,  to  make  frequent  trials  of  their  skill 
in  procuring,  by  means  of  English,  what  they  need.  All  their  own 
contersation  is  in  the  sign  language.  Whatever  they  learn  of  En- 
glish must  be  learned,  until  they  are  able  to  read  for  themselyes,  from 
a  few  instructors,  who,  except  in  the  recitation  room,  almost  necessa- 
rily speak  to  them  in  their  native  tongue. 

Another  difficulty  opposes  itself.  They  think  in  the  language  of 
signs.  Dr.  Howe  in  his  account  for  1642,  of  the  progress  of  his 
wonderful  instruction  of  Laura  Bridgman,  gives  an  illustration  of  this, 
which,  although  it  may  not  always  have  the  same  manifestations,  we 
suppose  is  equally  applicable  to  all  deaf  mutes.  "  If  she  be  intently 
engaged  by  herself,  her  fingers  are  moving,  and,  as  it  were  mechani* 
cally  forming  the  letters,  though  so  swift  and  fleeting  are  the  motions, 
that  no  eye  can  trace  them.  I  have  often  arrested  her  when  thus  so- 
liloquising, and  asked  her  to  tell  me  distinctly  what  she  has  been  say* 
ing  to  herself ;  and  she  has  laughed  and  sometimes  said,  *  I  cannot 
remember ;'  at  other  times,  by  a  strong  mental  effort,  she  has  recaUed 
the  fleeting  thoughts,  and  repeated  them  slowly.  Another  proof  of 
spontaneous  connection  between  her  thoughts  and  these  arbitrary  signs, 
is  the  fact  that  when  asleep  and  disturbed  by  dreams,  her  fingers  are 
at  work,  and  doubtless  uttering  her  thoughts  irregularly,  as  we  mur- 
mur them  indistinctly  in  broken  slumber." 

Now  a  school  boy  among  us  may  make  rapid  progress  in  learning 
to  read,  because  he  thinks  in  the  language.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  his  study  until  the  words,  instead 
of  being  slowly  spelled  out,  readily  suggest  their  meaning.  The  deaf 
mute,  however,  is  a  foreigner,  who,  added  to  the  disadvantage  of  ne- 
ver hearing  a  word  to  familiarize  him  with  our  tongue,  has  no  tempta- 
tion, and,  until  he  has  attained  a  considerable  proficiency,  no  ability  to 
think  in  English  :  no  ability,  because  our  constructions  are  so  diflfer- 
ent  from  his  own ;  no  temptation,  because  he  rejoices  in  the  most  aim* 
pie  and  natural  language  in  the  world.  It  is  as  language  in  its  infan- 
cy. There  are  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  and  interjections. 
There  are  few  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  pronouns.  The  ob- 
server must  fill  up  the  blanks.  Much  of  our  conversation,  which  has 
many  words  and  few  ideas,  would  quickly  fail  before  the  rapid  elocu- 
tion of  the  deaf  mute.  A  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  a  shiver,  would  soon  finish  many  of  our  lengthened  saluta- 
tions.   It  is  no  wonder  that  they  love  to  speak  in  their  "  mother 
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tongue/'  Two  excellent  illustrations  of  this  latter  fact  were  given  to 
the  committee.  Whenever  it  was  expedient  to  hasten  a  particular  ex- 
amination, the  sign  language  was  resorted  to.  No  book  is  so  quickly 
understood  by  them,  nor  is  the  style  of  any  so  pleasant  to  them  as  the 
Bible.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  being  translated  from  the  originals, 
it  retains  much  of  the  freshness  and  simplicity  of  -those  ancient 
tongues.  Now,  until  the  deaf  mule  has  by  patient  toil  sufficiently 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  our  language,  to  think  in  it  with  pleasure, 
he  never  can  write  in  it  with  ease  or  elegance. 

Another  view  of  the  difficulties  both  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  may 
be  taken.     For  it  the  committee  feel  indebted  to  one  who  has  himself 
had  no  small  experience  in  this  instruction.     *'  Ordinary  children  in 
learning  to  read  and  write,  after  acquiring  the  use  of  alphabetic  cha- 
racters in  expressing  vocal  sounds,  have  but  to  transfer  their  previously 
acquired  knowledge  and  use  of  verbal  language  from  the  ear  to  the 
eye  :  or  rather  to  re-learn  through  the  eye  that  which  they  have  al- 
ready learned  by  the  ear.     In  the  case  of  the  blind  who  learn  to  read 
by  passing  the  fingers  over  raised  letters,  the  transfer  is  from  the  sense 
of  hearing  to  that  of  feeling  or  touch.     This  is  but  to  substitute  one 
sense  for  another  as  a  medium  of  communicating  knowledge  already  ac* 
quired.     Deaf  mutes  have,  by  a  beautiful  figure  of  speech,  been  said 
**  to  hear  with  the  eye  and  speak  with  the  handJ"     So  the  blind  may 
be  said  to  see  with  the  fingers.     So  children  who  hear  and  speak,  in 
learning  to  read  written  words,  the  meaning  of  vfhich,  through  infancy 
and  childhood,  they  have  been  learning  to  understand  through  the  ear, 
may  be  said  to  hear  with  the  eye^  what  they  first  learned  to  hear  and 
understand  by  the  ear.     The  use  of  verbal  signs  in  expressing  our 
ideas  is  wholly  arbitrary  ;  and   it  is  only  by  long  and  often  repeated 
U!*e  that  they  become  intelligible  to  the  mind  through  one  or  more  of 
the  senses.     The  perception  of  an  object,  or  the  sign  for  that  object, 
acquired  by  the  mind,  through  one  of  the  senses,  may,  in  most  cases, 
be  transferred  to  some  one  or  several  of  the  other  senses.   Of  this  ge- 
neral fact  as  applied  to  language,  the  above  mentioned  cases  afford 
striking  examples  and  abundant  proof.    Thus  we  see  that  the  process 
of  learning  to  read,  in  the  case  of  children  to  whom  language  has  al- 
ready become  intelligible  through  the  ear,  is  but  the  overcoming  of  a 
mechanical  difficulty.    Far  different  is  the  case  of  the  deaf-mute  pu- 
pil.    Not  only  has  he  to  learn  the  form  and  use  of  the  alphabetic  cha- 
racters and  their  combinations  for  forming  representatives  of  ideas, 
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but  the  meaning  and  application  of  each  and  every  word  that  he 
learns.  Add  to  this  the  whole  systenii  of  syntax  from  its  yery  ele- 
ments ;  the  entire  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  arrangement  of 
words  in  sentences,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex ;  the  ever 
varying  signification  of  terms,  common  and  figurative ;  phrases  direct 
and  inverted  ;.  together  with  the  endless  number  of  idiomatic  expres- 
sions and  figures  of  speech  with  wl»ich  spoken  and  written  language 
abounds  ;  and  then  consider  that  all  this  is  to  be  learned  entirely  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  ear,  and  without  the  benefit  derived  from  the  con- 
stant practice  of  language  in  conversation,  in  all  the  various  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  life,  and  then  may  be  perceived  some  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  deaf-mute  pupil  has  to  contend,  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  alphabetic  language." 

With  all  these  difficulties,  our  instructors  and  pupils  are  grappling, 
apd  that  successfully.  For  the  course  of  instruction  so  judicious  &nd 
eminently  useful,  the  Board  are  again  referred  to  the  schedule,  [t  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  philosophical ;  necessarily  therefore  the  most 
simple  that  could  be  devised  :  as  necessarily  it  is  likely  always  to  be 
the  most  successful.  But  its  application  requires  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  the  utmost  patience  and  laborious  effort ;  habituation  to  the 
modes  of  thinking  of  the  deaf  mute,  deep  sympathy  with  him,  and 
great  facility  of  illustration  ;  in  fine,  a  love  for  him  and  a  love  for  the 
work,  which  few  instructors  in  the  speaking  world  possess.  The  com- 
mittee believe  that  they  only  give  due  credit  when  they  say,  that  these 
qualities  belong  to  the  corps  of  teachers  to  whom  the  Board  has  com- 
mitted the  supervision  of  this  great  charity. 

The  committee  desire  to  give  the  Board  some  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  this  encomium  in  the  results  which  this  year  has  attained.  The 
subjoined  compositions  are  only  specimens.  Those  which  were  writ- 
ten during  the  hurry  of  the  examination  are  distinguished  from  those 
which  were  written  at  leisure  for  their  teacher's  eye.  All  must  be  as- 
tonished at  the  accuracy  with  which  they  were  written,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance with  the  words  and  structure  of  our  language  which  they 
evince.  An  illustration  of  the  remarks  upon  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  deaf  mute  must  contend,  will  also  thus  be  given.  The  composi- 
tions of  the  earlier  classes  are  evidently  translations  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage, (indeed  the  first  instruction,  as  will  be  seen,  must  be  given  in 
this  way,)  with  such  use  of  our  grammatical  arrangement  as  their  lit- 
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tie  acquaintance  with  it  would  allow.     The  compositions  of  the  older 
classes  are  as  evidently,  in  most  parts,  thought  out  in  English. 

The  following  are  translations  of  a  tale  told  by  the  teacher  to  the 
seventh  class.  They  entered  in  the  autumn  of  1 843.  We  give  first 
the  literal  translation  of  the  sign  language,  that  what  is  original  in  the 
translation  may  be  seen. 

TALE. 

Years  gone  by,  boy  bad  went  got  over  fence,  tree  climbed,  intend- 
ing apples  steal,  but  dog  came,  barked  at  boy,  boy  was  frightened ; 
gentleman  heard  dog  barking,  came  saw  boy  on  tree,  told  come  down, 
boy  came  down  immediately  ;  gentleman  whipped  boy  severely,  boy 
shook  fist,  boy  went  home  very  angry  crying. 

Translation. 

Some  years  ago  a  boy  went  to  an  apple  tree  to  steal  He  wished 
to  eat  soae  apples,  and  he  climbed  up  a  tree  and  stole  some  apples  in 
his  pocket ;  but  a  good  dog  heard  that  the  bad  boy  noised*  and  the 
dog  ran  immediately  to  him  and  looked  at  him  very  sharp.  The  boy 
was  very  much  afraid  of  him.  The  gentleman  heard  that  the  dog 
looked  at  the  boy,  and  the  gentleman  saw  him  and  ran  to  him  and  he 
told  the  boy  to  come  down  to  the  ground.  The  boy  obeyed  the  gen- 
tleman, and  the  boy  came  down  to  the  ground  and  stood  on  the  ground. 
The  gentleman  whipped  the  boy  very  hard  and  he  was  much  hurt. 
The  boy  went  away. 


TWO  LETTERS  WRITTEN  DURING  THE  EXAMINA- 

TION. 

Ins.  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  > 
New-York,  July  14,  1845.    $ 
Mv  Dear  Parents — 

I  am  very  well.  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  it.  I  hope  that  you  will  come  here  to-morrow  after^ 
noon  and  talk  with  me.  I  like  to  see  you  very  much.  I  will  stay  at 
kome  with  my  parents,  but  I  must  come  down  to  the  Institution  again 


*  An  instance  of  oirginnlity  in  the  fonoHtion  of  words. 
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next  September.     I  like  to  stay  here,  because  I  want  to  leam  very 

much.   I  do  like  to  see  Mr.  Peet  who  governs  this  Institution.  I  have 

learned  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  &c.    I  have 

understand  them  very  much.     I  want  to  slay  here  five  years  hence. 

Mr.  Peet  is  very  kind  to  give  new  copy  books  to  the  pupils.     We 

must  thank  him  very  much.    We  should  respect  Rev.  Mr.  Bedell 

and  Mr.  Benton  very  much,  because  they  are  very  good  and  kind  to 

examine  us.     Good  bye. 

E.  L. 
To  Mr.  G.  L. 


Jnst.  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New- York,  July  14,  1845. 


My  Dear  Sister — 


I  am  well.  I  am  very  happy  to  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  think  thai 
you  wish  to  read  it  from  me.  I  wish  to  see  you,  but  I  shall  go  home 
two  weeks  hence  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  will  talk  wiih  yea 
about  news  from  the  Institution.  You  must  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  be- 
I  cause  I  wish  you  to  trust  in  him  and  your  soul  will  go  to  heaven,  and 
you  will  be  happy  in  heaven  always.  I  think  that  my  parents,  bro* 
thers  and  sisters  are  trusting  in  Jesus  Christ  always,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  them  who  are  trusting  in  him.  I  am  thinking  about  God 
always,  because  he  created  the  world,  and  the  people,  and  all  the  cat 
tie.  Oh  !  I  think  that  God  is  almighty  and  governs  the  world.  I 
wish  the  people  to  obey  God  always,  and  when  <hey  die  their  souls 
will  go  to  heaven,  and  they  will  live  in  heaven  always.  I  hope  that 
when  I  die,  my  soul  will  go  to  heaven,  and  1  will  meet  the  angels, 
and  also  the  people  in  heaven  always.     Good  bye. 

I  am  your  affectionate  sister, 

C  C.  a. 

To  Miss  E.  B. 


The  next  three  are  class  compositions  from  another  section  of  the 
same  standing.  Not  two  years  ago  these  pupils  were  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  English  language. 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  BOYS. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  boys  cannot  hear  or  speak,  but  they  can  speak 
with  the  dactylology,  and  they  can  write  on  the  slates  as  the  people 
talk.    The  deaf  boys  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  the  carriages  nuining 
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on  the  road  when  they  sleep  by  night.  They  have  a  peace.  The 
people  who  can  hear  are  interrupted  when  they  sleep  in  the  night. 
They  are  unhappy.  The  deaf  boys  can  read  books.  I  heard  that 
some  gentlemen  disbelieved  that  the  deaf  boys  could  not  learn  to  write 
and  read.  I  thank  God,  fox  He  lead  me  to  come  into  this  Institution. 
I  am  very  glad  to  learn  the  many  news.  God  is  almighty  and  governs 
this  world.    He  always  sees  us. 


THE  CAPTAIN  AND  HIS  SON. 

Some  years  ago  a  captain  and  his  son  lived  in  a  ship.     On  one  day 

the  captain's  son  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mast.     Some  sailors  told 

the  captain  that  his  son  stood  on  the  top  of  it.    The  captain  saw 

him  and  went  down  the  stairs  and  took  the  gun,  and  came  back  and 

said  his  son  jumped  down  into  the  water,  and  he  said  to  him,  if  he 

would  not,  he  would  shoot  him.    The  son  obeyed  him  and  jumped 

down  into  the  water.     Some  sailors  jumped  in  a  boat  and  took  the 

son  out  of  the  water,  and  gave  him  to  his  father. 

A.  H.  C. 


THE  KITTEN. 

Some  years  ago,  on  Sunday,  my  brother  and  sister-in-law  and  my- 
self went  to  their  friends  to  visit  them.  My  sister-in-law's  favorite 
parents  gave  me  a  pretty  kitten.  I  was  very  glad.  They  and  myself 
staid  till  six  o'clock.  They  and  myself  came  to  home  in  the  wagon. 
I  sat  on  a  little  bench  with  the  kitten,  which  slept  on  my  lap  in  there. 
At  night  they  and  myself  arrived  at  home.  I  carried  my  sweet  kit- 
ten, and  I  walked  through  the  gate,  while  I  thought  that  I  would  be 
take  care  good  of  my  kitten.  Then  I  opened  my  sweet  father's  door 
of  his  house,  I  entered  the  door  and  saw  my  brother,  Samuel  came 
there  from  the  Institution.  He  told  me  that  the  kitten  is  yours  ?  I 
answered  yes,  it  is  mine.  Sometimes  I  told  my  sister  that  she  bring 
me  some  milk.  She  brought  me  some  milk  in  the  saucer.  I  put  it 
on  the  floor,  and  the  kitten  was  not  come  to  drink  milk,  because  it  was 
very  afraid.  I  njias  sorry.  The  next  day  I  carried  the  kitten  to  my 
brother's  house.  He  took  care  of  my  B^geei  kitten.  It  is  a  cat  now. 
She  has  some  young  kittens.    I  have  seen  them  last  vacation. 

S.T. 
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The  three  following  are  from  older  pupils. 
A  LETTER  WRITTEN  DURING  THE  EXAMINATION. 


N 


Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
New-  York,  Tuesday,  July  15,  1 845 
Sirs — 

I  am  happy  to  have  some  leisure  in  writing  you  a  few  lines.    I 

am  at  school,  and  learning  some  different  lessons.     I  am  happy  for 

you  to  come  here  for  seeing  the  pupils  write  about  many  interesting 

tilings.     You  seemed  to  be  glad  to  see  them  write.     I  wish  yoa  to 

come  here  again,  but  perhaps  you  are  so  busy  that  you  cannot  come 

here.     I  thank  you  very  much,  because  you  aid  the  education  of  lb€ 

deaf  and  dumb.     To-morrow  I  will  go  to  my  home,  in  Scipio,  near 

Auburn.    I  think  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  many  different  things 

during  my  vacation.     T  terminate  in  writing  this.     I  send  my  respects 

to  you  constantly. 

From  your  affectionate  friend, 

S.  A.  T. 
To  Col.  N.  S.  Benton  and  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell. 


A  CLASS  COMPOSITION. 

A  BENEVOLENT  BOY. 

Once  a  boy  lived  in  a  house  well  situated  in  a  valley.  His  parents 
one  day  sent  him  to  school.  They  believed  that  he  was  a  good  boy, 
and  his  mother  put  his  dinner  in  a  small  basket.  Soon  after  break- 
fast the  boy  went  on  his  way  to  school.  When  he  was  going  on  his 
own  way,  he  met  a  poor  blind  man  begging  some  food.  When  the 
boy  saw  hjm,  he  opened  his  basket,  and  gave  him  all  his  dinner.  Then 
the  poor  man  said,  "God  will  bless  you  while  you  live."  Soon  after  this 
he  went  on  to  school  thinking  about  the  blessing  of  God.  When  it 
was  dinner  time  he  did  not  care  for  the  want  of  eating.  He  was 
much'  more  pleased  to  receive  the  blessing  of  God,  than  his  dinner. 
In  the  afternoon,  after  school,  he  went  back  to  his  father's  house.  On 
his  way  a  robber  caught  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  blind  man  be 
screamed  very  loud.  His  voice  led  the  blind  man  to  him,  he  caught 
hold  of  the  robber's  neck,  %nd  the  boy  left  him  (while  the  blind  man 
was  holding  the  robber,)  and  went  home.  He  then  called  two  consta- 
bles to  catch  the  robber.    The  constables  then  caught  him  and  put 
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him  in  prison.     At  last  he  was  hung,  because  he  was  a  robber.    The 

boy  thanked  the  old  man  for  helping  him,  and  soon  he  went  home. 

He  arrived  home  with  safety,  and  told  his  parents  about  this.    Now 

we  see  what  great  blessing  God  gave  to  this  benevolent  boy.     We 

must  now  strive  to  receive  the  blessing  by  loving  others,  and  giving 

aid  to  them. 

W.  H.  W. 


A  CLASS  COMPOSITION. 

MOSES  AND  PHAROAH. 

Pharoah  was  remarkable  as  the  proud,  cruel  and  wicked  king  of 
Egypt,  who  commanded  that  few  millions  of  male  children  should  be 
thrown  into  the  river  Nile  the  instant  they  were  born.     The  reason  of 
the  horrible  cruelty  was,  that  the  Hebrews  might  not  become  more 
numerous  than  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  conquer  the  whole  of  his 
country.     One  woman  could  not  make  up  the  mind  of  her  to  throw 
her  good  son  into  the  Nile.     If  she  had  positively  disobeyed  the  regu- 
lation belonging  to  the  king,  she  would  have  been  put  to  death.     She 
took  a  private  opportunity  of  making  a  little  boat  of  bulrushes,  set  the 
child  in  it,   and  laid  it  among  the  flags  that  grew  on  the  side  of  the 
Nile.     The  daughter  of  the  king  came  down  to  the  river  to  bathe  in 
a  h'ttle  while.     Discovering  the  ark,  she  proceeded  with  her  maid  to 
fetch  it.     When  they  looked  into  it,  they  found  a  little  Hebrew  boy 
there.     The  heart  of  the  princess  was  moved  with  the  compassion, 
and  she  resolved  to  save  his  life  in  the  little  ark  of  bulrushes. <.  She 
hired  his  own  mother  to  narse  him.     She  gave  him  the  name  of  Mo- 
ses, and  when  he  grew  old  enough  to  be  put  in  school,  she  caused  him 
to  be  instructed  in  all  the  arts  and  learning  of  the  people  of  Egypt. 
Moses  was  remarkable  as  the  boy  of  great  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
faithfulness.     He  was  much  wiser  than  the  people  of  Egypt  who 
were  jealous  of  him.     Moses  was  in  favor  with  God,  and  was  eager 

and  continual  in  prayer. 

G.  A,  B. 
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The  following  description  of  New- York  was  written  on  the  slate, 
simultaneously  with  others  on  the  same  theme,  which  were  equally 
good  : 

*'  New-York  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  the  good  morals  and  general  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  Erie 
canal  is  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  construction  in  the 
8tate.  The  passengers  and  travellers  are  conveyed  in  the  canal  boats, 
and  horses  draw  them  from  one  city  to  another.  It  is  distinguished 
for  the  great  number  of  railroads  on  which  rail  cars  carry  the  people. 

"  In  the  western  part  of  New- York  the  soil  is  suited  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  Indian  corn  and  other  vegetables  which  are  useful  for  the 
people.    The  State  is  famous  for  its  numerous  beautiful  rivers  and 

lakes." 


The  following  is  from  another  section  of  the  same  class.  It  was 
written  on  the  slate  as  part  of  the  examination  in  their  knowledge  of 
biography,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  : 

**  Dante,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was  bom  in  Florence.  He  ex- 
hibited poetical  talents,  and  was  ambitious  to  be  elevated  among  wise 
men.  flis  ambition  did  not  make  him  peaceful  in  his  mind.  He  was 
soon  banished,  but  I  cannot  write  any  more  concerning  his  banish- 
ment. He  is  still  reported  to  be  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  genius. 
He  wrote  on  the  subjects  of  Paradise,  Purgatory  and  Hell.  His  po- 
etry was  translated  into  the  English  language  by  Mr.  Gary,  of  Eng- 
land. .  It  is  very  sweet.  It  is  read  with  prevalence.  It  is  read  by 
many  persons  who  are  fond  of  poetry,  and  attracts  them  to  study  by 
its  sweetness.  Dante  was  a  heathen,  and  did  not  hear  of  our  Saviour 
but  a  little." 


The  following  are  compositions  of  the  graduating  class.  The  first 
two  are  translations  of  an  anecdote  which  Mr.  Bartlett  communicated 
to  them  in  the  sign  language,  and  the  point  of  the  joke  of  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  he  was  successful  in  showing  them  : 

A  DESPERATE  DISEASE. 

Dr.  Rand,  of  London,  was  one  day  called  in  great  haste  to  go  and 
see  an  afilictcd  lady.    He  went  to  her  house,  and  when  the  delicate 
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patient  saw  hioiy  she  ezclaimedy  "  My  dear  doctor,  how  glad  1  am  to 
see  you ! !"  '*  What  are  you  so  glad  to  see  me  for  1^  said  the  doctor. 
"  Why,  says  she,  *'  L  have  swallowed  a  mouse  !''  He  twisted  up  his 
nose  indignantly,  and  said,  "  I  guess  so."  **  I  do  declare/'  said  she^ 
"  I  have  swallowed  a  mouse.  It  ran  down  my  throat  as  I  lay  asleep 
with  my  mouth  gaped  open.  I  feel  it  scampering  about  in  my  sto^ 
mach  now,  trying  to  nibble  out.  Oh  !  do  give  me  something  to  kill 
iti  or  get  it  out  some  way — any  way  you  can.  Will  you,  or  can  you 
give  me  some  medicine  to  either  kill  this  mouse  or  get  it  out  ?"  Said 
he,  **  there  is  but  one  medicine  which  can  do  the  work  for  you,  and  no- 
thing else  can."  What  is  it  ?"  said  she.  "  What  is  it  ?  Give  it  to 
me  now.  I  don't  dare  what  it  is."  "  Swallow  a  live  cat,"  said  the 
doctor,  **  and  if  this  living  dose  donH  make  way  with  the  mouse,  no- 
thing else  will."  I  think  this  will  teach  her  to  keep  her  mouth  shut 
hereafter  when  she  is  sleeping. 


BT  ANOTHEtt. 

A  DESPERATE  DISEASfi. 

Not  a  long  time  since  there  was  a  gentleman  in  London  by  the 
name  of  Dr.  Rand.  One  day  a  lady  was  seized  with  sickness,  and 
was  insane  or  crazy.  The  gentleman  was  called  to  see  her,  and  so 
he  went.  When  he  had  come  and  met  her,  she  said,  '*  My  dear  doc- 
tor, I  am  filled  with  gladness  to  have  you  come  here."  He  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter  with  her?  She  answered  that  she  was 
much  troubled  by  pains,  for  while  she  was  asleep^  a  mouse  had  got 
into  her  mouth.  She  told  him  that  it  now  ran  about  her  stomachy  and 
to  give  her  some  medicine  ;  but  if  he  did  not  so  she  would  soon  die. 
Any  medicine  she  would  be  willing  to  take,  fie  told  her  that  she  had 
better  swallow  a  cat^  and  if  that  would  not  saye^  any  medicine  would 
surely  not  saye  her.    What  a  foolish  woman  ! 
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The  next  are  class  compositions.'  They  deserre,  for  the  excellence 
of  their  style  and  the  fulness  of  their  thought,  particular  attention. 

LIGHT. 

Light  is  a  subtile,  ethereal  matter  which  is  transmitted  from  a  lumin" 
ous  body  and  renders  objects  perceptible  to  the  sense  of  sight,  but  the 
particles  of  which  are  invisible.  They  cannot  be  with  the  greatest 
effort  caught  by  the  chemists  and  opticians,  because  they  are  much 
thinner  than  the  air.  The  primary  colore  of  light  are  seven  in  num- 
ber, as, — violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red  ;  and  if  they 
are  all  combined  together  they  form  white.  The  rays  of  light  can  fill 
the  open  places,  but  they  cannot  pass  through  some  opaque  objects 
called  obstacles.  They  run  towards  the  objects  in  straight  courses, 
and  then  fall  upon  them  perpendicularly  or  obliquely  and  run  off  in 
the  same  directions,  or  at  the  same  angles.  This  is  called  reflection. 
If  we  look  at  the  new  moon  above  the  western  horizon,  on  which  the 
sun  shines,  we  see  the  reflected  light — but  the  shadow  is  projected 
from  the  back  of  the  moon  in  a  conical  shape.  The  moon  receives 
the  rays  of  light  and  then  sends  them  to  the  earth.  The  velocity  of 
the  rays  of  light  is  calculated  to  be  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles  in  a 
second. 

A  former  pupil  informed  me  that  it  is  supposed  by  some  philoso- 
phers that  the  Divine  Optician  spreads  a  luminous  atmosphere  over 
the  sun  in  order  to  prevent  our  eyes  from  being  spoiled.  Thus  the 
rays  of  light  in  the  internal  part  of  the  atmosphere  are  a  thousand 
times  brighter  than  those  in  the  external  part  of  it.  Suppose  this  at* 
mosphere  were  to  be  taken  off,  our  eyes  would  be  immediately  de- 
stroyed.   The  Bible  says,  **  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good." 

I  believe  that  heat  is  occasioned  by  the  powerful  rays  of  light. 
Thus  they  run  from  the  sun  in  straight  courses  and  then  strike  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  where  they  suffer  their  refraction.  They  having 
struck  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  attracted  and  form  heat. 

Our  eyes  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  physical  organs  of  the 
senses,  because  the  nerves  in  the  eyes  carry  the  sense  of  knowledge 
with  greater  rapidity  and  industry  to  the  brain  than  those  (other  nerves) 
in  the  body.   God  gives  us  a  great  plenty  of  light,  by  means  of  which 
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we  can  see  many  things.    I  wonder  why  a  great  many  people  are  not 
grateful  to  Him  who  has  given  them  many  rich  blessings.* 

How  do  the  eyes  see  ?  The  rays  of  h'ght  in  passing  through  the 
eye,  at  first  strike  the  cornea,  (a  transparent  membrane  of  the  eye,) 
run  through  the  i^ueous  humor,  and  then  converge  into  the  opening 
of  the  iris,  called  the  pupil,  to  a  point  of  the  crystaline  lens.  The 
rays  of  light  diverging  from  this  point,  proceed  in  different  directions 
through  the  vitreous  humor  and  then  strike  the  retina.  This  sensible 
coat  communicates  the  sense  of  sight  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve. 
The  image  of  the  object  is  inverted  by  the  crystaline  lens,  and  formed 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Thus  if  I  look  at  a  tree,  the  image  of  the 
tree  is  formed  on  the  retina  of  my  eye  inverted,  that  is,  with  its  bot- 
tom upwards.    The  colors  and  qualities  of  the  tree  on  the  retina  are 

owing  to  light. 

I.  H.  B. 


AN  ENIGMA. 

There  are  six  letters  in  my  name.  The  first  is  the  initial  of  an  of- 
fering which  a  Jewish  priest  used  to  make  to  God  by  killing  clean 
animals  and  burning  them  on  an  altar.  The  second  is  that  of  a  spiri- 
tual being  like  whom  I  wish  to  become.  The  third  is  that  of  a  pla» 
net  often  loved  by  us  to  look  at  it,  because  it  is  very  brilliant  and  splen- 
did. The  fourth  is  that  of  understanding.  The  fifth  is  that  of  the 
name  of  the  mountain  where  Jesus  Christ  prayed  to  his  father  with 
the  falling  of  blood  on  his  forehead  and  cheeks.  The  sixth  is  that  of 
a  lovely  sweet  flower  that  we  use  to  pluck  and  put  in  our  bosoms. 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  being  who  came  into  the  world  to  save 
our  souls  and  whom  all  angels  in  heaven  love  and  respect  forever.  He 
is  loved  by  those  who  are  his  friends  and  hope  to  be  saved  by  him 
when  they  die.    Please  tell  me  what  is  it  ?    It  is  the  Savior. 

E.  S. 


*  Deftf  matmi  from  their  natural  condition  of  peculiar  dependence  upon  the  sense  of  sifht, 
conceiTe  a  strong  partiality  for  the  eye,  and  are  disposed  to  attribate  to  it  a  Tariety  of  superior 
powers  which  perhaps  othsrs,  particularly  ths  blind,  might  be  disposed  to  claim  for  the  other  or* 
gaiis  of  sense. 
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ETERNITY. 

What  is  eternity  ?  Eternity  is  the  time  of  God^s  existence,  or  it  is 
duration  or  c6ntinuance  without  beginning  or  end.  This  reminds  me 
very  strikingly  of  the  beautiful  and  interestingly  concise  answer  which 
a  young  gentleman  gave  to  those  who  asked  a  question,  saying, 
"  What  is  eternity  1"  He  replied,  "  Eternity  is  a  day  without  yester- 
day or  to-morrow."  They  had  been  much  surprised  at  him  on  bo^ 
count  of  his  intelligence  and  learning.  He  was  a  very  profoundly 
learned  scholar.  He  was  a  French  deaf  mute,  and  was  a  class-mate 
of  Monsieur  Clerc.    His  name  was  Monsieur  Massieu. 

Eternity  has  never  ceased.  It  will  also  never  cease.  Nobody  in 
the  earth,  or  in  heaven,  even  God  will  ever  ever  ever  hinder  it  f  It  is 
wonderful !  It  seems  to  be  self-continual.  It  is  great !  It  is  an  in- 
finite thought !  It  can  never  be  totally  or  successfully  understood  or 
comprehended.  It  is  fearful.  It  is  solemn.  It  is  perplexing  to  those 
who  think  of  it  particularly.  It  is  powerful.  It  sometimes  makes 
those  who  think  of  it  faint  and  even  die  !  How  powerfully  it  con- 
founds those  who  attentively  think  about  it !  We  therefore  acknow- 
ledge to  say  thus  (  It  is  incomprehensible,  or  cannot  be  understood 
totally.  It  appears  to  be  noble  and  sublime  to  our  thought.  I  hsTe 
no  doubt  that  if  it  were  to  change  to  an  intelligent  being  and  be  asked 
by  our  question,  saying,  "  What  is  your  age  ?"  It  would  reply,  *•  I 
am  perpetual.  I  am  ceaseless  always.  I  am  unchangeable,  that  is, 
I  am  existing  at  all  times  without  change,  or,  I  am  in  eternity  ** 
When  we  should  have  heard  it,  we  would  have  been  thrilled  with  fear 
and  admiration.  I  know  with  certainty  that  many  persons  think  of  it 
but  little. 


They  often  say  together  that  they  do  not  care  for  it,  that  they 
be  cast  into  the  place  of  perfect  misery  forever  and  ever.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  that  they  don*t  care  for  it.  They  will  be  wofuUy  disap- 
pointed and  miserable.  Let  us  come  again  and  think  ourselves  con- 
cerning eternity,  in  which  we  shall  exist  after  our  death,  for  the  pnr* 
pose  of  preparing  ourselves  for  heaven.  It  is  the  best  way  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  now  for  that  happy  place.  People  think  of  it  but  a 
little,  because  they  are  fully  blinded  by  sin  and  also  by  not  much 
thinking  of  it.  Many  millions  of  them  have  lost  their  precious  and 
immortal  souls !    How  foolish  they  have  been  to  lose  their  useful 
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souls !  How  can  we  escape  from  an  everlasting  pit  full  of  perfect 
misery  ?  By  thinking  of  it  carefully  and  judiciously,  then  causing 
our  hearts  to  be  sensibly  fearful  and  dutiful,  and  then  putting  the 
strongly  unaltered  determination  of  our  confidence  in  God,  with  faith 
in  Christ,  and  penitence  for  sin.  If  this  should  be  done  we  would  be 
safe,  and  rejoice  ourselves  for  we  have  become  ready  to  die.  How 
sweetly  ready  without  a  drop  of  anxiety  we  are  to  be  called  and  die  ! 
After  our  death  we  will  shout  for  joy,  for  we  **  have  fought  a  good 
fight  and  we  have  finished  our  course,"  as  said  Paul  when  he  was 
about  to  be  beheaded,  and  we  will  serve  and  praise  God  '*  in  the  high- 
est "  throughout  eternity. 

W.  A.  B. 

The  penmanship  of  several  of  this  class,  and,  indeed,  of  the  stu- 
dents generally,  deserves  great  commendation. 


MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

The  committee  have  but  a  few  observations  to  make  as  to  their  ex- 
amination upon  another  branch  of  study.  As  it  is  a  distinct  subject, 
although  its  instructions  mingle  with  all  the  others,  they  refer  to  it  se- 
parately. And  they  cannot  repress  their  feelings  of  satisfaction,  at 
the  earnest  attention  which  the  principal  and  all  the  instructors  hace 
paid,  to  the  education  of  their  pupils  in  the  principles  of  morality, 
and  the  truths  of  religion,  and  in  reverence  and  love  for  the  Bible. 
For  the  system  of  instruction  in  this  department,  the  Board  are  again 
referred  to  the  schedule.  The  results  were,  in  every  instance,  satis- 
factory. Scholars  who  had  been  in  the  Institution  hut  ten  months, 
could  give  us  many  of  the  beautiful  tales  of  the  Genesis,  and  tell  us 
of  those  attributes  by  which  God,  either  in  his  works  or  his  word, 
has  made  known  to  us  something  of  his  wonderful  character.  Of 
others  who  had  been  in  the  Institution  for  three  years,  we  asked  such 
questions  as  the  following,  to  all  of  which  correct  replies  were  given, 
and  which  will  show  their  general  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  first 
part  of  Israelitish  history. 

What  was  Abraham's  son's  name  ? 

What  was  the  most  noted  event  in  Isaac's  life  ? 

How  was  Moses  preserved  ? 
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How  was  Jericho  taken  ? 

Did  Elijah  die  as  other  men  ? 

What  was  the  name  of  Boaz's  wife  ? 

What  was  the  relationship  of  Ruth  and  David  7 

Who  carried  off  the  gates  of  Gaza  ? 

How  did  Samson  lose  kis  strength  ? 

The  replies  to  the  above  were  all  given  in  the  expressive  language 
of  signs,  and  so  distinctly,  that  in  no  instance  did  the  examiners  need 
to  ask  for  a  translation.  The  questions  are  only  given  as  specimens 
of  those  which  were  asked. 

In  another  instance  the  class  were  requested  to  turn  to  the  passage 
of  Scripture  explained  in  the  chapel  at  morning  prayers.  One  of  the 
pupili  read  it  by  signs,  giving  almost  a  pictorial  illustration  of  its 
meaning  by  his  beautiful  representation  in  pantomime  of  the  different 
ideas  which  made  up  the  verse.  It  was  a  living,  tangible  expression 
of  the  thought-eloquence  of  the  Bible.  Another  pupil  gave  a  brief 
exposition  of  the  context.  Mr.  Benton  then  selected  the  first  verse 
of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  requesting  different  members  of 
the  class  to  explain  the  significations  of  the  words,  which  they  did  to 
his  satisfaction.  The  knowledge  of  Biblical  geography  they  display- 
ed, and  the  readiness  with  which  they  explained  various  obscure  allu- 
sions in  the  Scriptures,  were  surprising. 

Of  another  class  such  questions  as  the  following  were  asked,  ad- 
vancing, as  will  be  seen,  from  mere  historical  details,  to  some  of  the 
most  important  truths  which  the  history  teaches. 

Who  was  Adam  ?    Eve  ? 

Where  did  they  live  ? 

Why  were  they  expelled  from  Eden  ? 

Who  tempted  them  ? 

Who  was  Cain  ? 

Who  was  Abraham  ? 

What  were  his  titles  ?    Ans.  Friend  of  God.  Father  of  the  faithfal. 

Give  an  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  ? 

Who  was  Joseph  ? 

Who  was  Jesus  Christ  ?  % 
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For  what  did  he  come  from  heaven  ?   Ans.  To  save  sinners. 

Who  came  to  see  him  as  a  child  ?  Ans.  The  wise  men.  They 
were  led  by  a  star.    The  shepherds  also  came  invited  by  the  angels. 

What  did  the  angels  sing  ?    Ans.  Salvation  and  the  Saviour. 

Why  did  they  sing  this  ?  Ans.  Because  he  was  the  Saviour  come  to 
procure  the  pardon  of  men. 

How  did  it  happen  that  men  needed  pardon  ?  Ans.  Adam  sinned 
by  the  temptation  of  Satan,  and  sin  has  come  all  the  way  down  from 
him  as  the  inheritance  of  his  children.    Men  now  have  wicked  hearts. 

Can  they  change  their  hearts  back  again  ?    Ans.  Impossible. 

How  can  it  be  done  ?  Ans.  By  the  Spirit  from  above  entering  the 
heart  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Why  did  Christ  come  ?  Who  appointed  him  to  come  ?  Ans.  He 
came  himself  because  he  pitied  the  wicked.  He  wished  to  turn  away 
punishment  from  them. 

Give  the  history  of  Paul  ? 

They  were  then  questioned  closely  on  the  words  and  intention  of 
several  of  the  commandments. 

Of  the  first  class  we  asked  only,  *'  What  is  the  Bible,  and  what 
does  it  teach  ?"     Specimens  of  the  replies  are  subjoined. 

The  Bible. 

What  is  the  Bible,  and  what  have  you  learned  from  it  ? 

The  Bible  is  the  divine  book  which  God  has  revealed  to  us.  It  is 
•*  the  word  of  God.^'  It  was  written  by  the  prophets,  and  the  apos- 
tles of  Christ  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  have  learned  from 
it  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven — that  he  was  never  created — that  he 
exists  from  everlasting  to  everlasting — that  he  is  almighty,  omniscient, 
omnipresent — ^that  he  exists  in  three  persons,  viz.  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost :  these  are  in  one  mysterious 
union — these  are  called  the  "  Trinity."  I  have  learned  that  God  is  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  because  he  created  it  himself.  That  satan, 
^who  had  rebelled  against  God  on  account  of  envy,  was  banished  from 
God's  holy  place  into  hell.    That  Adam  and  Eve  were  holy,  perfect, 
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happy,  and  wise.  That  God  and  his  angels  often  descended  and  as- 
cended and  communed  with  Adam  and  Eve ;  but  that,  alas  !  they  dis- 
obeyed God  because  satan  tempted  them,  with  great  subtilty,  to  eat 
the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  of  God,  by  saying,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely 
die."  That  they  brought  us  into  sin  by  which,  since  that  time,  we 
are  naturally  enslaved.  That  sin  brought  to  us  sickness,  death,  toil 
and  sufferings.  That  we  are  fearfully  and  awfully  exposed  to  an  an- 
gry God  when  we  commit  sin  often.  That  Moses,  the  chief  leader 
of  the  Israelites,  went  up  the  Mount  Sinai,  when  God  gave  him  two 
tables  of  ten  commandments.  That  Moses  wandered  with  the  Israel- 
ites through  the  wilderness  forty  years.  That  they  were  led  by  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day-light.  That  be 
performed  wonders.  That  when  he  died  near  Canaan,  Joshua  took  a 
supervision  and  care  over  the  Israelites.  That  he  commanded  the  sun 
to  stand  still  when  at  war.  That  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  taken  up  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  by  a  whirlwind.  That  Christ  pitied  us  so 
much,  because  we  are  sinful  by  nature,  that  he  resigned  his  glorious 
throne  in  heaven,  and  came  to  this  sinful  world,  where  he  became  in* 
camate,  and  where  he  dwelt  among  us,  suffered  and  died  for  us.  That 
he  ascended  into  heaven,  where  he  sits  on  the  throne  of  glory,  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  to  give  pardon  to  the  penitent  sinner,  and  justice 
to  his  rebellious  creatures.    •    •    •    • 

The  Bible. 

What  is  it,  and  what  does  it  teach  us  ?  It  is  the  best  of  all  books 
in  the  world.  It  teaches  us  that  God  lives  now  in  heaven,  and  also 
every  where.  That  he  had  lived  before  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
That  he  is  our  omnipotent,  omniscient  and  omnipresent  father,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  ih  the  existence  of  eternal  life.  That  his  name  is 
Jehovah,  and  he  has  a  great  variety  of  names.  That  he  has  three 
persons,  viz.  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  united  into 
one.  That  the  Father  takes  care  of  the  universe.  That  the  Son  is 
always  forgiving  us  when  we  confess  our  sins  to  him.  That  the  Holy 
Ghost  sanctifies  our  hearts.  That  God  has  made  all  things.  That  he 
made  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  having  Adam  and  Eve  and  their 
descendants  live  upon  it.  That  the  former  both  lived  in  the  beaotifal 
and  pleasant  garden  filled  with  the  sweetest  and  loveliest  trees  and 
flowers,  where  they  were  holy  and  happy  f  that,  alas  !  finally  they 
fell  into  sin  by  the  temptation  of  satan.  That  now  sin  spreads  oret 
this  earth.    That  satan  had  been  holy  before  the  creation  of  the  earth. 
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That  he  was  cast  down  into  everlasting  punishment.  That  God  chose 
Abraham  to  be  the  progenitor  of  Israel.  That  they  were  led  by  Mo- 
ses through  the  wilderness.  That  Moses  was  buried  by  God.  That 
Joshua  succeeded  him  in  taking  care  of  the  Israelites.  •  •  • 
Many  things  more  tlian  I  can  tell. 

But  quite  equal  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  instruction  was  afford* 
ed  by  the  gentleness  and  kindness,  and  docility  and  christian  temper 
of  the  pupils  during  our  whole  intercourse  with  them :  and  this  we 
were  assured  was  the  common  experience.  That  family  must  under- 
stand no  little  of  Christianity,  which  can  be  so  uniformly  obedient  to 
its  dictates.  Only  once  was  any  exhibition  of  ill  temper  perceived ; 
and  that  was  the  result  of  a  naturally  very  quick  disposition,  as  soon 
appeased  as  aroused.  And  but  once  was  an  exhibition  of  improper 
emulation  noticed ;  and  for  that  the  committee  are  dispozed  to  hold 
themselves  accountable. 

The  great  mistake  is  not  here  made  of  teaching  morality  as  a  sci- 
ence, with  which  God  has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  taught  as  a  part  of  the 
religion  which  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  brought  to  us ;  the  precepts 
and  the  sanctions  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  divine  revelation. 

The  com.*nittee  look  back  upon  their  examination,  into  the  results 
of  this  department  of  instruction,  with  unmingled  satisfaction. 
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THE  CLOSING  EXERCISES. 

At  a  late  hour  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  pupils  were  assembled  in 
the  chapel  in  presence  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  numerooi 
company  of  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  chair  being  taken 
by  Mr.  Peet,  the  president,  certificates  expressing  the  approbation  of 
the  Board  for  good  conduct  and  fair  attainments,  were  presented  to 
the  following  pupils,  who  had  completed  a  course  of  five  years'  study, 


VIZ : — 


Isaac  H.  Benedict, 

John  T.  Southwick, 

John  F.  Rapp, 

John  W.  Mumby, 

John  C.  Acker, 

George  E.  Ketcharo, 

John  Harrison, 

John  L.  Pickering, 

Isac  Levy, 

Lawrence  Van  Benschoten, 

Isaac  Cary, 

Ann  Maria  Vail, 

Emily  A.  Hills, 


Elizabeth  Mather, 
Charlotte  Webster, 
Emily  Stanton, 
Christiana  Jane  Many, 
Susan  Edgett, 
Prudence  Lewis, 
Mary  E.  Craft, 
Olive  Breg, 
Lavinia  Brock, 
Wealthy  Hawes, 
Elizabeth  Merrill, 
Elizabeth  Austin, 
Edith  Lagrange, 


Sally  Lighthall. 

Diplomas  were  then  awarded  by  the  president  to  the  following  pu* 
pils,  who  had  completed  tlie  full  term  of  seven  years'  instruction, 


Yiz: 


Peter  Burgess, 
Davis  Howell, 
Joseph  S.  Bosworth, 
William  O.  Fitzgerald, 
Cyrus  R.  Blowers, 
Christian  Krebs, 
Daniel  D.  Brown, 


Elizabeth  H.  Disbrow, 
Anna  Mead  Wayland, 
Mary  McGuire, 
Eleanor  Fearon, 
Martha  Ann  Bucklen, 
Isabella  McDougal, 
Catharine  Gillholy. 


The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  thereupon  announced  the 
following  State  pupils,  whom,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  he 
had  re-selected  for  an  additional  year's  instruction,  viz  : 
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Of  five  years. 


Isaac  H.  Benedict, 
John  T.  Soalhwick, 
John  F.  Rapp, 
John  W.  Mumby, 
John  C.  Acker» 
George  E.  Ketchatn, 
John  Harrison, 
John  L.  Pickering, 
Isaac  Levy, 
Ann  Maria  Vail, 
Edith  Lagrange, 


Emily  A.  HiUs, 
Elizabeth  Mather, 
Charlotte  Webster, 
Emily  Stanton, 
Christiana  Jane  Many, 
Prudence  Lewis» 
Mary  E.  Craft, 
Olive  Breg, 
Lavinia  Brock, 
Wealthy  Hawes, 
Elisabeth  Austin. 


Cff  iiaf  years. 


John  W.  Ackley 
Clark  Thomas, 
Abraham  Johnson, 
Frederick  Groesbeck, 
Ebenezer  S.  Barton, 


John  S.  Webster, 
Elizabeth  Sherlock, 
Fidelia  Morgan, 
Miriam  Wells, 
Catharine  Ann  Garrett. 


He  then  look  occasion  to  make  some  very  happy  commendatory 
remarks  on  the  general  condition  of  the  Institution,  the  urbanity  of 
the  president,  ihe  gentlemanly  conduct  and  literary  character  of  the 
professors,  and  the  high  order  of  attainment  exhibited  by  the  pupils. 
He  remarked  that  he  had  come  with  the  intention  of  examining  the 
Institution  thoroughly,   in  order  to  know  for  himself  whether  the 
bounty  of  the  State  had  been  rightly  appropriated.    He  had  passed 
two  very  oppressive  and  fatigueing  days  in  thus  examining  every 
branch  and  department  of  the  Institution  :  but  he  counted  the  labor 
and  discomfort  as  nothing  compared  with  the  great  satisfaction  which 
he  had  experienced.    He  said,  "  I  entertain  this  opinion,  it  n()ay  be 
heterodox,  but  I  esteem  the  orphan  and  unfortunate  as  wards  of  th0 
State.    I  think  the  State  is  bound  to  support  and  care  for  them  as  pa* 
rents  would.    I  have  never  looked  upon  it  as  bounty.    It  is  a  duty 
which  the  State  owes  to  itself  to  guard  these  members  of  itself,  to  put 
them  in  a  situation — ^by  enlightening  their  minds  and  infusing  intelli* 
gence — such  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  a  proper  care  of  themselves.'' 
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He  then  addressed  a  few  remarks  to  the  pupils^  which  were  trans^ 
lated  into  signs  by  Mr.  Peet  pari  passu  with  their  utterance.  After 
commenting  on  the  peculiar  advantages  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, he  urged  them  all  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  them,  especially  those  who  had  been  five  years  under  instruc- 
tion and  were  selected  for  a  sixth,  for,  when  the  choice  lay  between 
an  individual  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  instruction, 
and  a  candidate  for  re-selection,  he  should  feel  compelled  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  former.  It  would  therefore  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  them  to  make  the  most  vigorous  application  consistent  with  health 
during  the  coming  year,  for  possibly,  they  might  not  be  blessed  with 
farther  r^rovision  for  their  instruction.  To  those  about  leaving  the  In- 
stitution  his  remarks  were  peculiarly  kind  and  appropriate. 

The  president  then  announced  that  the  Lord's  prayer  would  be  re* 
peated  by  one  of  the  young  ladies  under  his  charge,  after  which  the 
exercises  would  be  concluded  by  a  prayer  offered  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Gal- 
laudet,  to  whom  he  feelingly  referred  as  his  former  preceptor  and 
ear'ly  friend,  as  the  De  PEpee  of  America,  as  a  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  deaf-mute  education  in  this  country,  and  as  worthy  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  condition  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  the  community.  The  Lord's  prayer  was  then  portrayed  by 
a  young  lady  of  graceful  action  and  intelligent  mien,  and  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet,  after  a  few  remarks,  upon  the  general  appearance  of  the  In- 
stitution and  the  gratifying  progress  of  the  pupils,  closed  with  a 
prayer  by  signs,  in  which  were  exhibited  much  real  dignity,  grace 
and  feeling. 

It  was  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the  universality,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  the  sign  language,  that  although  this  was  Mr.  Gallaudefs 
first  visit  to  the  Institution,  and  although  he  used  a  dialect  slightly 
different  from  our  own,  and  a  style  of  gesticulation  rather  charac- 
terized by  gentleness  and  gracefulness  of  expression  than  by  empha- 
tic energy,  yet  he  was  perfectly  understood  by  all  of  the  pupils. 
Many  of  them  were  evidently  mingling  with  great  earnestness  their 
supplications  with  those  of  this — no  longer  a  stranger,  but  by  the 
community  of  language  and  sympathy — this  their  new  friend. 

The  committee  cannot  close  their  report  without  thanking  the  Board 
for  the  privilege,  which  has  been  thus  afforded  them,  of  intimate  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  Institution  :  nor  without  congratulating  the  Boaid 
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upon  the  great  success  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  has  followed 
their  labors  in  this  excellent  cause. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  T.  BEDELL, 

GEO.  S.  ROBBINS, 

FRANCIS  HALL, 

Committee. 
NeuhYorkf  September  9,  1845. 


SCHEDULE. 


To  Hod.  N.  S.  Benton, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  ex-oficio 

visitor  on  the  part  of  the  State.  ^ 

Geo.  S.  Robbins,  Esq. 
Francis  Hall,  Esq. 
Rer.  Gregory  T.  Bedell, 

Committee  of  Examination  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

Gentlemen — ^The  following  schedule  embraces  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils,  the  names,  name  of  the  teacher,  standing,  subjects 
and  course  of  study,  of  each  class.  By  the  term  standings  under  the 
second  head,  it  is  not  intended  to  designate  the  actual  time  that  each 
pupil  has  been  under  instruction,  but  only  to  indicate  the  rank  that 
the  class  holds.  It  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  same  classification, 
in  respect  to  time,  through  the  whole  course.  Some,  by  reason  of 
late  admissions,  want  of  capacity,  or  diligence,  absence,  or  other  cau- 
ses, fall  below  the  general  standard,  and  drop  into  a  lower  class,  while 
others  of  better  minds,  or  greater  industry,  are  promoted.  Hence  the 
only  rule  that  can,  with  propriety,  be  observed,  is  that  of  uniformity 
of  attainment.  This  explanation  will  render  the  term  sufiiciently  in* 
telligible,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  specific  reference  to  individu- 
als, whose  feelings,  or  those  of  their  friends,  might  otherwise  be 
pained. 

The  paper  I  had  the  pleasure  to  submit  to  the  examining  committee 
of  last  year,  contained  an  outline  of  the  system  of  government  and 
instruction  pursued  in  the  Institution,  and  as  no  important  change,  in 
the  management  of  the  several  departments,  has  been  made  since 
then,  it  is  not  deemed  worth  while  to  incorporate  it  in  this.  A  copy, 
however »  ia  herewith  annexed  for  the  information  of  the  committee. 
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The  provisian  which  exists  for  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  al- 
though  of  secondary  consideration,  is  manifestly  too  important  to  be 
overlooked.  To  be  useful  citizens,  and  contribute  to  the  producliTe 
industry  of  the  country,  is  a  duty  inculcated  upon  those  entrust^  to 
our  care,  during  the  whole  period  of  their  education.  Hence  in  the 
intervals  of  study,  a  portion  of  each  day  is  set  apart  for  handicraft 
employments.  With  few  exceptions,  the  choice  of  a  trade  is  made 
by  the  pupil  or  his  friends. 

There  are  in  the  book-binding,  under  Mr.  Miller,  20  boys, 
do  cabinet  shop,    do      Mr.  Genet,  17  boys, 

do  tailor's  shop,     do      Mr.  Trask,  15  boys, 

do  shoe  shop,         do      Mr.  Sweeny,  35  boys, 

do  garden,  do      Mr.  Mead,  4  boys. 

All  the  female  pupils  are  taught  plain  sewing,  and  such  as  desire 
instruction  in  those  branches  appropriate  to  the  sex,  here  carried  oo, 
learn  to  fold  and  stitch  books,  tailoring  or  dress  making.  Others,  wbo 
have  no  particular  preference  for  these  occupations,  are  engaged  in 
lighter  household  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  matron. 

The  course  of  intellectual  and  moral  training  in  the  school  room,  it 
as  follows : 

NINTH  CLASS. 

1 .    Names. 

Males,  Females. 

John  Vine,  Maria  Ann  Bemis, 

Piatt  A.  McKean,  Joanna  Bentley, 

John  B.  Colder,  Hannah  Seymour, 

Aaron  L.  Cuffee,  Laura  Jones, 

Ananias  C.  Brundige,  Caroline  Cornwall, 

John  Edward  Ling,  Maria  Willis, 

John  Hurley,  Emmeline  Louisa  Golden. 
John  Simlar. 

Males  S.  Females  1.  Total  15. 

Teacher,  J.  W.  Cokkuv* 
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n.    Standing. — One  year. 

This  class  is  composed  of  the  inferior  portion  of  those  who  entered 
last  autnmny  and  of  those  who  entered  after  the  commencement  of  the 
session. 

m.     Studies. 

1.  The  Alphabet^  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  PemMn$hip,  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  fiequmt 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pea. 

r 

3.  ''  Elementary  Lessons.^^  The  class  have  gone  over  and  review- 
ed 122  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand words,  the  different  parts  of  speech,  the  iaflectioas  of  jaounjl  and 
verbs,  and  the  simple  laws  of  construction. 

4.  Arithmetic^  embracing  only  simple  Addition. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons^  embracing  the  attributes  of  God,  and  some 
of  the  more  striking  incidents  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 


EIGHTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

Wilbur  Smith,  Martha  D.  Buck, 

William  Wright,  Lydia  A.  Ballou, 

John  Stock,  Elizabeth  Irwin, 

Charles  M.  Grow,  Amanda  Ashley, 

James  M.  Camp,  Lucy  Gilbert, 

James  S.  Wells,  Lucy  A.  Boughton, 

George  Driscall.  Augusto  Hahn, 

Catharine  Sullivan. 

Males!.  Females  S.  Total  15. 

TeacJier^  F.  A.  Srof  ford. 
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n.  Standing. — One  year. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  The  Alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship,  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  freqaent 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

3.  ''  Elementary  Lessons.^  The  class  have  gone  over  183  lessons 
in  this  book,  embracing,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  enumerated  under 
this  head,  in  the  preceding  class,  the  use  of  the  preposition,  the  pe^ 
feet  and  future  tenses  of  the  verb,  and  participle,  the  conjunctioD, 
andf  the  definite  article  and  the  adjective  pronouns. 

4.  Numbers  in  figures  and  words  from  one  to  one  thousand. 

5.  Scripture  Lessons,  embracing  the  attributes  of  God,  and  some 
of  the  more  striking  incidents  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.   Names. 

Males,  Females. 

Benj.  Cilley,  Harriet  C.  Weyant, 

James  Miller,  Helen  E.  Milmine, 

Thomas  Bracy,  Elsey  C.  Bostwick, 

John  Weaver,  Eliza  Lighthall. 

Henry  C.  Ketcham, 
William  K.  Rosenkrantz, 
Goodrich  Risley, 
Asahel  Andrews, 
Daniel  M.  Wbitten, 
Cyrenius  Monfort, 
William  H.  Rider, 
James  II.  Winslow, 
Robert  I.  Martling, 
Jefferson  Houston. 

Males  14.  Females  A.  Total  18. 

Teacher,  G.  C.  W.  Gaum. 
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II.  Standing. — ^Two  years. 

With  few  exceptions,  it  embraces  the  inferior  part  of  those  who  en- 
tered in  the  autumn  of  1843. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  *^ Elementary  Lessons^  finished  and  reviewed. 

2.  Composition^  original  sentences,  stories,  and  letters. 

3   Arithmetic.    Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons,  Short  accounts  of  the  more  interesting 
events  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  sketch  of  the  birth  and 
miracles  of  Jesus  Christ. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 


I.    Names. 


Males. 

« 

Abram  L.  Briggs, 
Solomon  Chappie, 
William  H.  Mills, 
Alvan  H.  Cornell, 
John  H.  H.  Rider, 
Hugh  Shannon, 
Lewis  S.  Vail, 
Geo.  W.  Harrison, 
Truman  Grommon, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones. 

Males  n. 


Females, 

Meribah  Cornell, 
Harriet  Whitney, 
Silence  Taber, 
Janette  Wallace, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Josephine  G.  Colvin, 
Elizabeth  Vanderbeck. 


Females  7.  Total  18. 

Teacher^  Thomas  Gallausst. 


II.  Standing* — ^Two  years. 


^ 
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IIL  Studies. 

U  '^  Elementary  Lesscns^^^  fioiished  And  reviewed  seyenl  timei 

2.  "  GaUaudefs  Picture  and  Defining  Book,^^ 

3.  *^  Elementary  Le^^on^  in  Arithmetic,"  comprising  the  foor  sun- 
pie  rules,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  and  also  a 
few  of  the  tabled  of  moneys  and  weights. 

4.  Composition.    Exercises  daily. 

6.  Scripture  Lessons.  Upon  many  of  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  crucifizioftof 
our  Sariour.  The  class  have  also  committed  to  memory  the  Tc& 
Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 


I.    Names. 


Males. 

James  0.  Smith, 
John  Milmine, 
John  Kerrigan, 
Hines  Moore, 
Joseph  Fox  Ferris, 
Milton  A.  Jones, 
Geosge  Risley, 
Jerome  Risley, 


Females. 

Sally  Bronson, 
Catharine  Persons, 
Rosalia  Finch, 
Dorcas  Yanderwerken, 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Susan  Edgett, 
Elizabeth  Merrill, 
Betsey  Hills. 


Cyrus  R.  Blowers, 
Lawrence  Van  Benschoten, 

Jonathan  Townshend. 

I 

Males  11.  Females  8.  Total  19. 

Teacher^  Samuel  Pobtu. 

n.  Standing. — ^Three  years. 
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III.  Studies. 

1.  **  Elementary  Lessons.*^  The  attention  of  the  clasd  h&s  been 
chiefly  confined  to  this  book«  and  to  the  illustration  and  application  of 
the  principles  taught  in  it.  The  class  have  gone  through. nearly  the 
whole  of  the  book  in  course. 

2.  Original  Composition^  consisting  of  simple  narratives,  letters, 
single  sentences,  answers  to  questions,  &c. 

3.  Arithmetic^  embracing  simple  Addition  and  Multiplication. 

4.  Scripture  History^  comprising  some  of  .the  leading  events  firom 
the  creation  to  the  captivity. 


/ 

FOURTH  CI.ASS. 


T.    Names. 


Males. 

George  P.  Archer, 
John  T.  Bell, 
Martin  Bothwdl, 
Peter  Brown, 
Simeon  D.  Bucklen, 
John  Harrison, 
Edward  Jewell, 
Abraham  Johnson, 
Isaac  Levy, 
Emory  Pangbum, 
Joseph  Sweetman, 
Franklin  Smart, 
N.  Denton  Wilkins. 
Males  13. 


Females. 

Elizabeth  Austin, 
Caroline  E.  Brown, 
Catharine  A«  Garrett, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Eliza  J.  Kellogg, 
Lavinia  Lighthall, 
Hannah  M.  Patten, 
Margaret  Vanderwerken, 
Eliza  A.  White. 


Females  9.  Total  22. 

Teacher,  0.  W.  Moiuiis. 


II.  Standing. — Four  years. 
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III.  Studies. 

1.  ^^  Elementary  Lessons. ^^  The  class  have  gone  through  this 
book,  and  illustrated  the  principles  of  construction  by  written  exam- 
ples. 

2.  Geography.  ''  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography,"  the  first  thip 
teen  lessons. 

3.  Arithmetic.  The  first  five  rules  in  Arithmetic.  The  Table 
Book  of  Primary  Arithmetic. 

4.  Scripture  History,  Short  abstracts  of  the  liyes  of  some  of  the 
principal  characters  in  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  Reading.  Weekly  exchanges  of  books  from  the  library,  which 
have  kept  up  an  interest  among  the  pupils  of  the  class. 


THIRD  CLASS. 
I.    Names. 

Males.  Females. 

John  Condit  Acker,  Lavinia  Brock, 

Charles  Hadwen  Arnold,  Wealthy  Hawes, 

Ebenezer  S.  Barton,  Emily  A.  Hills, 

George  E.  Ketcham,  Pradence  Lewis, 

John  White  Mumby,  Christiana  Jane  Many, 

John  L.  Pickering,  Elizabeth  Mather, 

John  Fenton  Rapp,  Isabella  McDougal, 

John  Telfair  Southwick,  Emily  Stanton, 

John  Skipwith  Webster.  Anna  Maria  Vail, 

Charlotte  H.  Webster. 

Males  9.  Females  10.  Total  19. 

Teacher,  J.  A.  Cart. 

11.  Standing. — ^Five  years. 
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^   III.  Studies. 

The  subjects  of  study  have  been  mainly  the  same  as  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  constant  aim  having  been  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  the  pupils  in  the  common  and  most  useful  branches  of  an  English 
education. 

1.  Grommar,  A  written  outline  of  definitions  and  forms,  with 
practical  exercises  in  parsing.  The  principal  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
their  signification  and  use  in  combination,  illustrated  by  the  dictionary. 

2.  Geography.  "  Mitchell's  Primary  Geography,"  with  references 
to  other  authors.    "  Mitchell's  Astronomy." 

3.  History.  "  Parley's  History  of  the  United  States."  Obey  and 
Goodrich  referred  to. 

4.  ''  SmitKs  Arithmetic."  The  simple  and  compound  rules,  Re« 
duction,  Fractions,  Interest,  Book-keeping  and  Mercantile  Forms. 

5.  Lectures  by  Signs  upon  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Sec. 

6.  Manuscript  Lessons.  A  Yocabulary  of  scientific  terms,  words 
classified,  and  names  of  distinguished  individuals.  Letters,  Dia- 
logues, Lessons  in  Etymology. 

7.  Original  Compositions.  Exercises  on  words,  phrases  and  gram- 
matical forms,  written  conversations,  narratives,  abstracts  of  lessons, 
letters,  a  weekly  journal. 

8.  Reading.  Books  from  the  library,  and  newspapers  have  been 
perused  with  interest,  and  much  valuable  information  has  been  ga^ 
thered  from  them. 

9.  Select  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  studied  on  the  Sab- 
bath as  usual. 
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SECOND  CLASS. 


L  NameSi 


Males. 

Isaac  Gary, 
John  A.  HaU, 
John  Godfrey^ 
Joseph  S.  Bosworth, 
William  Donley, 
Peter  Burgess, 
Samuel  A.  Taber, 
Frederick  Groesbedc, 
Geo.  N.  Burwell, 
Selah  Wait, 
Wto.  H.  Weeks. 

Males  1 1 . 


Females. 

Edith  Lagrange, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Sally  LighthaU, 
Miriam  Wells, 
Olive  Breg, 
Mary  A.  McGuire, 
Catharine  Gilhooley, 
Mary  £.  Craft, 
Phebe  A.  I.  Covert, 
Mary  E.  Hegeman.    ' 

Females  10.  Total  21. 

Teacher^  J.  Van  Nostrand. 


11.  Standing.— Six  years. 
IIL  Studies;. 

1.  Geography,  (a)  "Mitchell's  Primary  Geography,"  88  pages, 
•used  in  the  early  part  of  the  term,  (b)  ''  Morse's  Geography,**  41 
pages,  including  the  definitions,  North  America,  the  United  States, 
and  the  British  Islands,  used  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  (e) 
Questions  and  exercises  on  the  map. 

2.  Arithmetic.  "Smith's  Arithmetic.'^  Exercises  in  the  four 
principal  rules,  simple  and  compound,  and  Reduction.  Some  of  the 
class  have  gone  as  far  as  Fractions. 

3.  Composition.  The  exercises  in  this  branch  have  been  daily,  in 
the  recitation  of  lessons,  by  questions  and  answers,  writing  sentences 
illustrating  the  use  and  meaning  of  words  and  idiomatic  phrases  and 
abstracts  of  lessons  :  and  weekly,  in  general  composition  and  letter 
writing. 
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4.  Grammar.  The  principles  of  grammar  and  the  rules  of  gram* 
malical  construction,  are  explained  by  signs,  and  illustrated  in  the  con* 
slruction  of  sentences.    Written  grammar  has  not  been  taught. 

5.  Lectures  in  Natural  Philosophy,  with  illustrative  experiments ; 
and  also  in  Astronomy,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Solar  S<ystem,  and  the 
motions  of  the  earth. 

6.  The  Reading  of  Books^  newspapers,  &c.,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Dictionary,  has  been  f6und  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  acquisition 
of  language,  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  reading,  the  formation  of 
habits  of  self  reliance,  and  the  general  expansion  of  the  mind. 

7.  Sabbath  Lessons,  (a)  Portions  of  Scripture,  explained  and 
committed  to  men^ory,  are  recited  by  writing  them  verbatim  on  the 
alatcs,  and  also  by  question  and  answer,  both  by  signs  and  by  wri- 
ting* (b)  Compositions  on  various  subjects  selected  from  the  Bible, 
generally  from  the  historical  books,  (c)  Copying  the  Sabbath  Lee* 
tures. 


FIRST  CLASS. 
L  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

John  W.  Ackley,  H.  Augusta  Avery, 

Isaac  H.  Benedict,  Martha  A.  Bucklen, 

Daniel  D.  Browa,  Elisabeth  Disbrow, 

Wm.  A.  Burlingham,  Eleanor  Fearon, 

Cornelius  Cuddeback,  Marion  Lyndes, 

Wm.  O.  Fitzgerald,  Fidelia  M.  Morgan, 

Davis  Howell,  Elizabeth  Sherlock, 

Christian  Krebs,  Anna  Mead  Wayland. 
Clark  Thomas. 

Males  9.  Females  8.            Total  17. 

Teacher,  D.  E.  Baetutt. 

n«  Standing. — Seven  years. 
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ni.  Studies; 

1.  Geography,  The  text  book  used  has  been  "OIney's  Modern 
Geography,"  with  the  Atlas.  Qaeslions  in  the  book  answered,  and 
the  pupil  required,  from  time  to  time,  to  render,  in  hit  own  language, 
a  written  account  of  the  subjects  studied. 

2.  Natural  History  and  Physiology.  '' Taylor's  Physiology,"  with 
reference  to  the  Class  Book  of  Nature.  The  course  pursued  in  ihe 
Study  and  recitation  of  lessons,  has  been  to  throw  the  pupils  as  much 
as  possible  upon  their  own  efforts,  ar\d  to  lead  them  into  habits  of  in- 
dependent thought  and  examination  of  subjects,  with  a  view  to  prepare 
them  for  future  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

8.  Composition.    Epistolary,  descriptive,  narratiye,  &c. 

4.  Grammar.  General  principles  of  Syntax,  rather  than  the  mi- 
nute technicalities  of  the  subject* 

5.  Arithmetic.  The  book  used  has  been  **  Smith's  Arithmetic." 
The  proficiency  of  the  different  members  of  the  class  is  very  rarious, 
from  the  practice  of  the  simple  rules  to  the  more  complex. 

6.  The  Bible.  Selected  portions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  bare 
been  committed  to  memory  in  connection  with  **  Newcomb*s  Scripture 
Questions,  First  Part,  on  the  Gospels  in  Harmony,  The  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Prophecies  and  Types  in  the  Old  Testament  re* 
lating  to  the  Messiah.'' 

Note.  As  a  general  remark,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obserre, 
that  all  lessons  committed  to  memory  by  the  pupils,  are  first  explained 
by  the  teacher.  At  the  recti  ati  on  of  the  lesson,  the  questions  are  writ* 
ten  upon  the  slate,  and  explained  by  signs.  The  pupils  are  required 
first  to  answer  the  question  by  signs,  and  then  to  give  written  answers, 
either  in  their  own  words,  or  in  the  Words  of  the  text.  They  after- 
wards  write  the  lessons  verbatim^  or  give  abstracts  of  them  in  Ian- 
guage  of  their  own.  This  process  secures  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  lesson^  and.  impresses  it  more  strongly  on  the  mind. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  PEET,  President. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dusnb^ 
New-York,  July  Uth,  1845. 
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REPORT 
Of  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 


In  the  diyisioQ  of  labor  assigned  to  the  various  committees  ef  the 
Board,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  instruction  to  **  inquire 
into  different  methods  of  instruction,  and  recommend  such  alterations 
and  improvement,  as  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  think  necessary." 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  submit 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  the  following 

REPORT. 

The  committee  occupy  a  position  of  great  interest  and  responsibility,. 
It  is,  they  are  happy  to  believe,  no  longer  a  question  whether  th6  deaf 
and  dumb  of  this  State  shall  be  educated.  The  strong  and  increasing 
manifestations  of  popular  favor,  and  the  prompt,  repeated  and  liberal* 
response  of  the  Legislature  to  the  touching  appeals  of  these  children' 
of  misfortune,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  diat,  in  future,  pecuniary  kiid 
be  granted  sufficient  to  meet  their  educational  wants. 


It  becomes,  therefore,  to  the  almoners  appointed  to  dispense  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  the  means  appropriated  for  Uieir  benefit,  a  most  sen* 
ous  and  important  inquiry,  in  what  manner  these  means  can  be  applied 
so  as,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  accomplish  the  good  intended. 

The  mode  of  education  adopted  in  this  Institution,  is  the  same  ae 
that  which  has  been  pursued  hitherto  by  all  similar  institulionsin  Uiis* 
GOonlnr.  and  fhswrii  it  ^l^***^  wit  to  be  nerftcL  it  ^**«  been'  emiBBBilv 
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saccessfuly  and  the  committee  believe  it  to  be,  for  general  use,  deci- 
dedly superior  to  any  other  as  yet  devised. 

Its  distinguishing  peculiarity  consists  in  the  use  of  a  sign-language 
based  upon  the  natural  signs  which  every  infant  uses,  and  which  every 
uneducated  deaf  mute  necessarily  invents  as  the  only  possible  way 
for  him  to  indicate  to  others  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 

The  sign-language  which  is  used  by  the  teacher  embraces  not  only 
these  natural  elementary  signs  which  are  intelligible  to  a  pupil  on  the 
first  day  of  his  a^mi^sioi^  to  the,  Institution^  hot'  ^^ch  modification  and 
increase  of  these  elements,  and  such  additional  arbitrary  signs  as  are 
adapted  to  the  expansion  of  the  mind  and  wider  range  of  subjects  pre- 
sented in  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  only  \dtli6r  dysl^o^  Whkfa  has  received  fiivor  it  Astinguished, 
theoretically,  by  it9  ose  of  artieulfttioii  in  tlie  place  of  signs  as  an  in- 
stitmieiH  of  instruction^"  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enlaige  on  the  cha*' 
racteristtc  dfffek*eiic6S  of  thO  two  syiBtems  and  their  relativo  mrertts. 
From  the  days  of  Heinicke  and  De  TEpee,  the  founders  of  the  Ger- 
itian  and  French  schools  respectively,  each  system  has  had  its  admi- 
rers, and  it  is  therefore  no  novehy  at  this  day  to  hear  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  can  be  taught  to  speak. 

^ndeQdr  i}  would  seem  to  be  mpst  natural  fw  the  first  a^elnptaiQ 
c|^^Cia|if^g  a  deff,  uj^qteito  teach  hjpx  to  use;  hia,  tqogu^  and  if  woqld 
be  pi^y  ftftair  the  f^ilurp  of  efforu  in  thi^  w«ar  ti^.  some  oUier  mora 
p^c^abie  wethpd  woul^.  be  dqvisfjd.  ^^nc^  we  find  i%  tfie  hi$u>rji 
of.  ^fmute  insixuction  that  j|lj9Q6ti(pwi«))Iy  the  earlier  insuuctoi^ 
tfiedytpteaqh  th^^ir  pupils  m  oral  langiAS^e.  Even  in,  ti^  wreatk 
century,  according  to  iJbe  venerable  Bede,,  (EiQC,  HisL,  vol.5|  chig^ 
2,)  John,  Bishop  of  Hagusiald,  took  charge  of  a  deaf  mute,  and  suc- 
QAeded  ia  tuacbing  jbim  &nk  the  sounds  of  liie  lettezs,  and  then  ihe 
pT€iW)iuiciaUon.  oC  word»  and  pluEaaes  in  oomMosfefii  aentanfisa. 


The  first  pp^qticaji  u-e^si^  cm  the  ^.  of  deaf-xoitfe,  iiif^tructiqn, 
published  by  John  Paul  Bonet,  at  Madrid,  1 620.  In  this  work  the 
mi'kR^t^r^  apepifio  direi^tioiis.  upien  the  miMMwr  of  teacUog.  a  deaf 
i9Mt^;tP>«fftic^jd4l(e.e«^  of  Ihe  tellers  0f.  the  .alphflMiand  stiar  wrda 
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also  tanght  ftrticniation.  Eifortfl  of  the  inme  Icind  were  matle  by 
Wallis  and  Holder  in  England,  Van  Helmont  and  Amman  in  Holland, 
Kerger  and  Arnoldi  in  Germany,  Emaud  and  the  Abbe  Deschamps 
in  France,  and  many  others  in  later  limes,  especially  in  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  In  the  countries  last  mentioned  many  schools  still 
make  use  of  articulation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

But  the  attempt  to  restore  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class, 
has  never  been  successful.  Individuals  have  received  benefit  from 
eflbrls  made  to  call  into  exercise  their  vocal  organs.  But  whenever 
a  substantial  gain  has  resulted  to  the  pupil  by  such  exercises,  it  will 
be  found  either  that  he  was  not  entirely  deaf  and  dumb,  or,  if  he  were, 
that  he  had  enjoyed  better  advantages  than  could  be  afforded  generally  to 
such  pupils,  or  was  possessed  of  superior  natural  abilities. 

In  the  wonderful  achievements  recorded  of  some  who  havie  been 
taught  to  articulate,  it  has  not  been  stated,  as  it  should  have  been, 
that  such  persons  had  never  lost  entirely  the  use  of  speech. ;  Their 
education  consisted  in  improving  a  faculty  which  they  had  never 
wholly  lost.  And  even  when  a  pupil  has  ceased  to  articulate,  having 
in  early  life  begun  to  use  a  spoken  language,  it  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  those  at  all  familiar  with  the  practice  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  that 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  written  language  the  progress  of  persons  of 
this  class  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  one  perfectly  deaf  and 
dumb. 

We  have  alluded  to  a  distinction  which  is  not  always  taken  into 
consideration,  and  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  discussion 
of  questions  relative  to  systems  of  instruction.  It  is  an  established 
fact,  that  persons  are  dumb  in  consequence  of  their  being  deaf.  If 
the  deafness  be  entire,  and  have  been  from  birth,  the  individual  with* 
out  special  instruction,  will  be  perfectly  dumb.  Not  being  able  to 
hear  any  sounds,  he  will  not,  as  other  children  do,  naturally  learn  to 
imitate  them.  But  if  the  deafness  be  partial,  then  in  proportion  as 
Tocal  sounds  are  distinguished,  he  will  copy  them,  and  utter  similar 
sounds  with  his  own  voice. 

There  are  five  degrees  of  infirmity  of  hearing,  as  distinguished  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Itard,  formerly  physician  to  the  Royal  Institution 
at  Paris,  in  his  able  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  hearing,  (des 
Qialadies  de  Foreille  et  de  Paudition) : 
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l«t  That  in  which  articulate  sounds  are  perceptible,  when  pro> 
nounced  in  an  elevated  tone  of  voice. 

2d.  That  in  which  analogous  articulations  are  liable  to  be  con- 
founded. 

3d.  In  which  articulation  is  lost,  and  intonation  is  alone  distinguish- 
able. 

4th.  In  which  heavy  peals,  as  of  artillery  or  of  thunder,  only  are 
perceptible,  and  the  human  voice  no  longer  produces  an  impression 
upon  the  ear. 

'    5th.  Profound  deafness. 

An  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  properly  includes  persons  in 
each  of  these  various  classes,  for  they  are  not  able  to  be  taught  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  instruction  in  schools  designed  only  for  children 
who  can  hear  and  speak.  They  require  special  instruction.  But 
such  a  difierence  of  condition  as  appears  in  these  five  classes,  would 
suggest  some  difference  in  the  mode  of  instruction. 

Usually,  from  one«fifth  to  one-eighih  of  the  pupils  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  institution  have  some  ability  to  articulate,  at  the  time  of  their 
first  admission.  The  most  of  these  retain  some  degree  of  hearing  ; 
the  others,  though  entirely  deaf,  are  still  able  to  speak,  having  learned 
to  use  their  vocal  organs  before  they  lost  their  hearing. 

Some  attention  has  been  given  to  this  class  of  pupils  from  time  to 
time  since  the  establishment  of  our  Institution.  But  the  efforts  on 
their  behalf  have  been  limited  to  individuals,  and  no  general  classifi- 
cation has  been  effected  so  that  regular  instruction  could  be  given 
them  in  distinction  from  others.  The  desirableness  of  such  an  orga- 
nization has  been  often  a  subject  of  remark,  and  has  been  alluded  to 
with  favor  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Institution. 

In  the  last  report,  after  referring  to  the  reasons  which  had  appeared 
to  the  Board  decisive  against  any  attempt  to  teach  articulation  to  the 
bulk  of  our  pupils,  it  is  added,  p.  15,  "The  formation  of  a  class,  to 
include  those  whose  attainments,  in  this  accomplishment,  were  likely 
to  be. of  some  value,  still  seemed  desirable,  but  in  the  way  of  this, 
there  were,  and  still  are  many  grave  obstacles ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  the  increased  expense  for  the  favored  class,  the  hindrance  to 
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tbeir  mechanical  iMtraction,  and  xht  invidiousnesa  of  making  a  selec- 


tion." 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  in  his  yery  able  and  conclusive  report  on  the 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Central  and  Western  Europe,  ex- 
presses the  following  opinion :  *^  That  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  difficul* 
ties,  even  a  deaf  mute  from  birth,  by  unwearied  pains,  and  the  expen- 
diture of  much  time,  mighty  to  a  certain  extent,  be  taught  to  articulate 
in  English,  t  have  no  doubt,  and  where  parents  have  the  necessary 
leisure,  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  dissuading  them  from 
the  attempt,  but,  as  a  regular  part  of  a  system  of  public  education^ 
its  introduction  into  our  institutions,  1  am  persuaded,  would  be  a  se^ 
rious  misfortune  to  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction^ 

He  then  adds  \ 

"  That  there  are  a  k^^  usually  reckoned  among  deaf  mutes,  con- 
sisting of  those  to  whom  hearing,  or  the  power  of  speaking,  partially 
remains,  to  whom  instruction  in  articulation  is  desirable,  is  self-evi- 
dent. These  cases  arc  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  are  to  be  decided 
on  by  themselves.'' 

Similar  sentiments  are  expressed  by  Mr.  Weld,  the  principal  of  the 
American  Asylum,  in  the  extended  and  valuable  report  of  his  visit  to 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe  during  the  last  year. 
He  says : 

**  I  can  then  recommend  no  fundamental  change  in  the  system  pur^ 
sued  in  the  institution  with  which  I  am  connected,  or  in  the  other 
American  schools.  The  most  useful  use  of  all  the  facilities  afforded 
by  our  present  system,  it  is  our  constant  duty  to  make,  and  to  devise, 
and  adopt  every  real  improvement  in  our  power. 

"  Instead  of  regretting  the  original  adoption  of  our  system  by  Mr. 
Gallaudet,  I  am  truly  thankful  that  he  was  led  to  its  adoption.  But  I 
would  by  no  means  exclude  improvements.  Men  are  neither  perfect 
in  their  theories,  nor  in  their  practice.  We  have  improved  in  our 
original  system,  and  we  may  yet  improve,  and  ought  so  to  do ;  cer- 
tainly in  practice ;  if  possible,  in  theory. 

**  Though  then,  I  cannot  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  German, 
or  any  other  system,  instead  of  our  own,  still  I  do  respectfully  recom- 
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tDend  M  Ml  additnmftl  menm  of  nsefiilQen,  the  giring  of  instnietkA 
in  articulation  and  in  labial  reading,  to  certain  classes  of  the  pnpib  of 
the  American  Asylnm. 

**  In  this  number  I  would  include  especially  those  descriptions  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  so  called,  often  mentioned  in  my  accounts  of 
the  European  schools,  who  retain  in  a  considerable  degree  the  artica- 
lation  they  acquired  before  becoming  deaf,  and  those  who  still  bare 
some  discriminate  hearing.  These  are,  on  the  whole,  the  classes  of 
persons  principally  benefitted  by  attention  to  articulation  in  the  articu- 
lating schools  I  have  visited  abroad. 

'*  There  is  still  another  class  whom  I  would  not  exclude  from  the 
benefits  of  a  fair  eiperiment.  I  mean  those,  few  indeed  in  number, 
but  yet  sometimes  found,  who,  possessed  of  superior  natural  powers, 
and  in  all  respects  under  favorable  circumstances,  are  anxious  to  un- 
dertake the  labor,  and  are  found  so  persevering  and  successful  a#  to 
warrant  its  continuance." 

In  view  of  the  manifest  advantages  to  be  derived  by  a  portioa  of 
the  pupils  of  our  Institution,  by  affording  them  facilittes  for  instruc- 
tion in  articulation,  and  reading  upon  the  lips,  the  committee  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  such  of  the  pupils  as  shall  be  deemed 
capable  of  receiving  benefit  from  the  exercise  of  their  organs  of  speech 
and  practice  in  labial  reading,  be  provided  with  the  means  of  regular 
instruction  in  these  branches.  The  details  of  the  plan  of  instruction 
they  would  leave  ibr  future  adjustment. 

They  do  not  contemplate  any  change  in  the  general  system  of  in- 
struction. 

They  would  only  add,  to  the  facilittes  enjoyed  by  all,  such  special 
advantages  for  a  few  as  can  be  afforded  consistently  with  the  best  diri- 
sion  of  time  in  respect  to  study,  exercise  and  labor. 

This  change  is  proposed,  with  the  full  confidence  of  the  committee 
that  its  adoption  would  be  an  improvement,  in  rendering  our  system 
of  instruction  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  different  classes  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  would  thus  enable  the  Institution  more  widely 
to  extend  its  benefits  to  that  unfortunate  class  of  persons  for  wbm 
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it  'was  originally  establiahed,  and  to  whoie  mtereata  it  is  entirely 
devoted. 


Reepectfalljr  sobmitted. 


H.  P.  PEET, 
P.  M-  WETMORE, 
HENRY  E.  DAVJES, 
WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL, 
BENJ.  R.  WINTHROP, 
G.  T.  BEDELL, 

Committee  of  Itutnictum. 


CATALOGUE 

i 

Of  books  and  other  publications  relating  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  added  to  the  library  of  the  Institution.  Prepared 
by  Professor  Cary. 

[continued  from  the  twentt-becond  annual  BE1>0RT.] 


The  following  works  are  principally  obtained  for  the  New-York 
Institution  by  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Central  and  Western  Europe. 
The  titles  are  preceded  by  the  names  of  the  authors,  or  the  places 
where  the  institutions  are  located,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

I.  GERMAN. 
1.  Books, 

161.  Alls,  J.  L.,  Principal  of  the  Wirtemberg  Royal  Instituttim 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Anleitung,  taubstumme  Kinder  im  Schreiben,  Lesen,  Rechnen  und 
Reden  zu  unterrichten,  und  sie  moralisch-gut  und  biirgerlich  brauch-* 

barzubilden.    Von  J.  L.  Alle.     Gmund,  1821.  8vo.  pp.  175. A 

Guide  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  in  writing,  readings 
arithmetic,  and  articulation,  and  in  training  them  to  be  moral  and  use- 
ful citizens. 

162.  Beck,  Charles  Joseph,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  High  School 
«t  Freiburg,  and  Member  of  several  of  the  learned  societies. 

Die  Krankheiten  des  Gehororganes.  Ein  Handbuch  zum  gebrauche 
seiner  Vorlesungen.    Von  Karl  Joseph  Beck.    Heidelberg  und  Leip* 

zigf  1827,  8to,  pp.  296. ^The  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Hearing. 

A  Manual  fo?  his  Lectures. 
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163.  Bbvoma,  B.  and  L.  Rmus. 

■ 

Kurze  Anweisnng  uber  den  Gebranch  der  Ifelbodisclieii  BiUeita* 
fclii  fur  den  Anschauungs-Untericht  in  Elemeotar-und  Kleinkinder- 
tchulen  und  zum  Gebrauch  b?im  TaubstummeD-unierrichie  too  Rd' 
mar  und  Wilke,  Von  B.  Brugsma.  Aus  dem  Hollandischen  ubenetit 
durcli  L.  Reimar,  Lehrer  an  der  Konigl.  Taubsiammen-Anstalt  sq 

Berlin.    Berlin^  1840.  8yo.  pp.  40. A  Short  Guide  in  the  use  of 

Methodical  Pictorial  Tables  for  instruction  by  risible  illostratiom  in 
Elementary  Schools  for  small  children,  and  also  for  the  use  of  tke 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  L.  Reimar,  Teacher 
in  the  Royal  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Berlin. 

104.  EscHKB,  Ernest  Adolfhus,  of  Berlin. 

Kleine  Beobachlungen  uber  Taubstumme.  Mit  Anmerkungen  too 
dem  Herrn  D.  J.  E.  Biester,  Koningliersten  Biblioihekat  zu  Berlin, 
und  dem  Uerrn  D,  J.  A.  H.  ReimaruSy  Professor  der  Arzneywissen- 
chaft  in  Hamburg.  Herausgegeben  Ton  J.  Arncman,  der  Medicin 
Professor  ordin.  zu  Gottingen.    Erster  Tlieil,  Berlin^  1799.  8?o.  pp. 

804. Brief  Observations  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  notes  bj 

Biester  and  Reimarus.    Edited  by  Prof.  J.  Ameman  of  Gottingeo. 

165.  Graser,  Dr.  and  C.  Ludwio. 

Die  Erzeihung  der  Taubstummen  in  der  Kindheit  von  Dr.  Graser. 

The  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Childhood.    The  last 

work  of  Dr.  Graser.  Completed  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
aothor  added  by  Cantor  Ludwig.    Numberg^  1843.    8va  pp.  275. 

166.  Grasshoff,  Dr.  L.,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Berlin. 

Dr.  Job.  Conr.  Amman's  Abhandlung  von  der  sprache,  und  die 
Taubstumme  darin  zu  unterrichten  sind.  Nebst  zwei  Briefen  des 
Dr.  Joh.  Wallis,  Professors  der  Mathematik  zu  Oxford,  vom  unte^ 
riclite  der  Taubstummen.  Aus  demXateinischen  ubersetzt  mit  einigen 
Anmerkungen  von  Dr.  L.  Grasshoff,  Professor  und  Director  dei 
Konigl.  Taubstummen-Instituts  zu  Berlin.    Berlin^  1828.    8ro.  pp. 

]3:). A  mman*s  Dissertation  on  Speech,  with  two  Letters  of  Dr. 

Wallis.    Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes. 

167.  Harnisch,  W. 

Das  Weissenfelser  Schiillehrer-Seminar  und  seine  Hulfsanstaltea. 
Ein  kleiner  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Seminarten,  der  Volksschulen 
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mdder  TaabBtummenanttalten ;  als  ein  thatsiiehlicliM  Lehrbunch 
hereausgegeben  von  dem  Director  D.  W.  Hamisch.    Berlin^  1838. 

8vo.  pp.  403. The  Weissenfels  Teacher's  Seminary  and  its  Auzi* 

liary  Institutions.  A  small  contribution  to  the  History  of  Seminaries, 
Public  Schools,  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions ;  as  a  practical 
Manual. 

168.  Hill,  Moritz,  Seminary  Teacher  at  Weissenfels. 

Leitfaden  fiir  den  Unterricht  der  Taubstummen.  Von  Moritz  Hill, 
Seminarlehrer  in  Weissenfels.  Essen^  1838.  8yo.  pp.  54.— —A 
Guide  in  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  M.  Hill. 

169. — ^Vollstandige  Anleitung  zum  Unterricht  taubstummer  Kinder 
im  mechanischen  Sprechen,  Absehen,  Schreiben  und  Lessen  fur 
Volksschullelirer.  Von  Moritz  Hill,  Essen^  1839.  8vo.  pp.  112.— —* 
A  complete  Guide  in  the  Instruction  of  Deaf*Mute  Children  in  me* 
chanical  articulation,  reading  upon  the  lips,  writing  and  reading,  for 
teachers  of  common  schools,  by  M.  BUll. 

170. — Anleitung  zum  Sprachunterricht  taubstummer  Kinder.  Fiir 
Pfarrer  und  Lehrer  bearbetet  Yon  M.  Hill.    Essen^  1840.    8vo.  pp. 

374. Guide  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  in  language. 

For  Clergymen  and  Teachers. 

1 71 . — Lese-und  Sprachbuch  fiir  Taubstununen-Schulen.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  M.  Hill.  Weissenfels^  1843.  12mo.  pp.  123.— -A 
Manual  for  deaf-mute  schools,  by  M.  Hill. 

172.  JjEOERt  Victor  Augustus,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Wirtem* 
berg  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Institution  at  Gmiind. 

Die  biblische  Geschichte  fiir  taubstumme  Kinder,  welche  einen 
dreibis  vier  jahrigen  Sprachunterricht  genossen  haben,  erz&hlt  von  V. 
A.  Jaeger,  Vorsteher  des  konigl.    Wiirtemberg  Taubstummen-und 

Blindenlnstituts  zu  Gmiind.     Stuttgart^  1834.    12mo.  pp.  153. 

Biblical  History  for  deaf-mute  children  who  have  been  under  instruc- 
tion three  or  four  years. 

173.  JicoEB  and  RiECKB.  ' 

Anleitung  zum  Unterricht  taubstummer  Kinder  in  der  Sprache  und 
den  andem  SchuUehrgegen-staenden,  nebst  Vorlegeblaettern,  einer 
Bildersammlung  und  einem  Lese-und  Worter-Buche.  Von  Viktor 
August  Jaeger,  und  Gustaph  Adolph  Riecke, 
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Zweite  Lieferaiig,  StuUgartt  1832.  Svo.  pp.  282.  272,  74. 
Dritte        do  do  1834.  8yo.  pp.  10e»  86,  95. 

Vierte       do  do  1836.  8to.  pp.  285,  15,  130. 

A  Guide  in  the  inBtruction  of  deaf-mute  children  in  language  and 
other  branches  of  study  in  achoolfl* 

174.  JiEGER,  Victor  Augustus,  former  Principal  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at  Gmund* 

Anleitung  zum  Unterricht  taubstummer  Kinder  in  der  Sprache,  der 
Religion  und  den  andern  SchuUehrgegenstaden,  nebst  den  dazu  nothi- 
gen  Bildem,  Lesebiichern  und  Vorlegeblattem.  Von  Victor  August 
Jager,  Stiftsprediger  in  Oberstenfeld,  fhiher  Vorsteher  des  konigl. 
Taubstummen-und  Blinden-Instituts  in  Gmund,  Zweite,  durcbaus 
umgearbeitete  Ausgabe.  Stuttgart,  1842.  Sro.  pp.  208,  48,  79. — 
A  guide  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mute  children  in  language,  religion 
and  other  common  branches  of  study. 

175.  Enie,  J.  G.,  Principal  of  the  Silesian  Institution  for  the 
Blind. 

Padagogische  Reise  durch  Deutschland  in  Sommer  1835,  auf  der 
ich  Elf  Blinden-,  verschiedene  Taubstummen-,  Armen-,  Straf-and 
Waisenanstalten  als  Blinder  besucht  und  in  den  nachfolgenden  Blat* 
tern  beschrieben  habe.  J.  G.  Enie,  Oberlehrer  der  schlesischen  Blin- 
den-Unterrichtsanstalt.  Mit  einem  Vorwort  yon  Wolfgang  Meozel. 
Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1837.  8vo.  pp.  352. Pedagogical  jour- 
ney through  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1835,  and  Descriptions  of 
eleven  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  several  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Almshouses,  Penitentiaries  and  Orphan  Asylums. 

176.  Kramer,  Dr.  William. 

Die  Erkenntniss  und  Heilung  der  Ohrenkrankheitea.    Von  Dr. 

Wilhelm  Eramer.    Berlin,  1836.    8vo.  pp.  400. ^The  Pathology 

and  Cure  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

177.  Erusb,  O.  Fr.,  Deaf-mute  Teacher. 

Freimiilhige  Bemerkungen  iiber  den  Ursprung  de  Sprache,  oder : 
Beweis,  dass  die  Sprache  nicht  menschlichen  Urspmng  sei.  Entwor- 
fen  von  0.  F.  Kruse,  privatisirendem  Taubstummenlchrer.    Altana, 

1827.     12mo.  pp.  52. Candid  Observations  upon  the  origin  of  Isn* 

guage,  or  proof  that  language  is  not  of  human  cmgin. 
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178.  •  Eletnentar- Spmchbildangilehre,  das  ist :  Begrundung 

tind  genaue  Daritellung  einer  zweckmasssigen  Yerfahrungsart  beim 
Unterrichte  im  Redem,  Schreiben  und  Lesen,  mil  besonderer  Bezei- 
hung  auf  den  Sprachunterricht  Taubstummer.  In  Briefen  dargestellt 
yon  0.  Fr.  Kruae,  Taubsiummenlehrer  in  Schleswig.    Essen^  1841. 

8vo.  pp.  116. Elementary  System  of  Instruction  in  Language, 

that  is,  an  exact  statement  and  proof  of  a  reasonable  process  of  in- 
struction in  speaking,  writing  and  reading,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    In  a  series  of  letters. 

179.  LiitCKB,  Charlbs  Gustatus,  Physician  and  Sorgeon,  and 
Member  of  the  Leipsic  Medical  Society. 

Sammlung  auserlesener  Abhandlungenund  Beobachtungen  aus  dem 
Cebiete  der  Ohrenheilkunde.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr  C.  G.  Lincke. 
Erste  Saramlung,  Leipzig^  1836.  8vo.  pp.  184.    Zweite  Sammlung, 

1836.  pp.  188.  Dritte  Sammlung,  f836.  pp.  206.  Vierte  Samm- 
lung, 1840.  pp.  206.  Fiinfte  Sammlung,  1841.  pp.  242. A  Col- 
lection of  choice  Treatises  and  Observations  not  embraced  in  the 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.     1 — 5  volumes. 

• 

180.  — — .  Hand buch  der  theorfetischen  und  praktischen  Ohrenheil- 
kunde  von  Dr.  Carl  Gustav  Lincke.  Erster  Band,  Die  Anatomie, 
Physiologie  und  pathologische  Anatomie  des  Gehoerorgans.    Leipzig^ 

1837.  8vo.  pp.  682.    Z writer  Band,  1840,  pp.  482. A  theoretical 

and  practical  Manual  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  ear.  In  two 
volumes. 

181.  Maktens,  Dr.  Francis  Henrt. 

Bouvyer-Desmortiers  Untersuchung  iiber  Taubstumme  und  die  Mit* 
tel,  ihnen  das  Gehoer  und  die  Sprache  zu  verschaffen.  Aus  dem 
Franzoeischen.  Mit  Anmerkungen  libersetzt  von  Dr.  Franz  Heinrich 
Martens.  Leipzig^  1801.  8vo.  pp.  252.'--*— Bouvyer-Desmortiers* 
Inquiry  respecting  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  means  of  supplying 
for  them  hearing  and  speech.  Translated  from  the  French  with 
Notes. 

182.  MiTBCKB,  JoBK. 

Anleitung  zum  Unteitrichte  der  Taubstummen  in  der  Lautsprache 
nebst  einigen  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Geberdenzeichen  der  Taubstum- 
men  von  Johann  Miicke.    Prag^  1834.  8vo.  pp.  120.— —A  Guide 
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J.  Th.  Scherr.     St.    Gallen,   1840,   Svo.    Erstes  Heft,  pp.  117.         I 
Zweiles  Heft,  pp.  111.    Drittes  Heft,  pp.  HI.     Viertes  Heft,  pp. 

171. My  Observations,  Eflforts  and  Changes  during  my  residence 

in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  from  the  year  1825  to  1839.  In  four  numbers. 

193.  ScHMALz,  Edward,  P.  D.,  M.  D.,  etc*  of  Dresden. 

Kurze  Geschichte  und  Statistik  der  Taubstummenanstalten  und  des 

Taubstummenunterrichtes  nebst  vorausgeschickten  aerztlichen  Bemer- 

kungen  iiber  die  Taubstummheit,  von  Eduard  Schmalz,  Dr.  der  Phi- 

losophie,  Medizin  und  Chirurgie,  u.  s.  w.     Dresden^   1830.  8vo.  pp. 

246. Brief  History  and  Statistics  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions 

and  deaf-mute  Instruction,  with  previous  medical  observations  on  deaf- 
ness. 

194.  .  Ueber  die  Taubstummen  und  ihre  Bildung,  in  aerztlich- 

er,  statistischer,  paedagogischer  und  geschichtlicher  Hinsicht :  nebst 
einer  Anleitung  zur  zweckmessigen  Erziehung  der  taubstummen 
Kinder  im  a&lterlichen  Hause  ;  von  Dr.  Eduard  Schmalz.    Dresden 

und  Leipzig^  1838.  8vo.  pp.  474. The  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  their 

Education,  in  a  medical,  statistical,  pedagogical  and  historical  point 
of  view,  with  a  Guide  to  the  proper  training  of  deaf-mute  children 
in  the  family. 

195. .  Fassliche  Anleitung  die  Taubstummenheit  in  den  ersten 

Lebensjahren  zu  erkennen  und  moeglichst  zu  verhiiten,  so  wie  auch 
die  taubstummen  Kinder  in  dem  aelterlichen  Hause  zweckmaessig  zu 
erziehen,  von  Dr.  Eduard  Schmalz.  Dresden  und  Leipzig^  1840. 
Svo.  pp.  48. — «— A  plain  guide  for  the  discovery  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble,  the  prevention  of  deafness  in  early  childhood,  also  the  best  me- 
thod of  instructing  deaf-mute  children  at  home. 

196.  ScHULZ,  J.,  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution at  Erfurt. 

Schreibleiebuch  fiir  den  ersten  Unterricht  taubstummer  Kinder. 
Mit  330  Versinnlichungsbildem.    Von  J.  Schulz,  Oberlehrer  an  der 

Taubstummen- Anstalt  zu  Erfurt.    Erfurt,   1842.  8vo.  pp.  120. 

A  Manual  in  written  characters  for  the  first  instruction  of  deaf-mute 
children,  with  330  engravings. 

197.  ScHWARZER,  Anthont,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Waitzen. 

Lehrmethode  sum  Untemchte  der  Taubstununen  in  der  Tonsprache 
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187.  Reimar,  L.,  and  C.  Wilke. 

Grammatische  Bilbersibel  zur  Schreib  lese^Methode  von  L.  Rei* 
-      mar  und  C.  Wilke.     Berlin^  1843.  8vo.  pp.  104. 

188.  Reittkr,  Michael,  Minister  at  Kallham,  in  Upper  Austria. 

Methoden-Buch  zum  Unterricht  fiir  Taubslumme  von  Michael 
Reitler,  Pfarrer  zu  Kallham  in  Ober-Oesterreich.     Wien,  1828.  8vo. 

pp.  260. Method-Book  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Vienna,  1828. 

1-         189.  RiEDEL,  Dr.  J.  C.  L. 

Ueber  die  Krankheiten  des  Obrs  und  Gehoers,  mit  Abbildungen  und 
genauer  Beschreibung  der  Gehoerorgane,  u.  s.  w.     Von  Dr.  Johann 

Christoph  Ludwig  Riedel.     Leipzig,  1832.  12mo.  pp  161. Upon 

the  diseases  of  the  ear,  with  cuts,  and  an  exact  description  of  the  or- 
gans of  hearing. 

190.  RiEss,  Dr.  Daniel  Christopher,  Professor  of  Theology 
etc. 

Versuchte  Vereinigung  zweier  entgegengesetzten  Meinungen  iiber 
den  Ursprung  der  Sprache  auf  Erfahrungen  und  Beobachtungen  an 
Taubstummen  gegrundet  mit  Biziehungauf  Zeitmeinungen  iiber  Ver- 
nunft,  Oflfenbarung  und  Religion  von  Daniel  Christoph  Ries,  Dr.  und 
Professor  der  Theologie  an  der  ehemaligen  Mainzer  Universitaet,  u.  s. 

w.    Frankfurt  am  Main,  1806.    8vo.  pp.  206. An   attempted 

agreement  of  two  opposite  opinions  respecting  the  Origin  of  Lgn* 
guage,  founded  upon  Experience  and  Observation  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  with  a  reference  to  the  prevailing  opinions  on  Reason,  Revela- 
tion, and  Religion. 

191.  Rosenkranz,  J.  E.  C.  L.,  Teacher  at  Ausbach. 

Der  Taubstumme,  aus  dem  philanthropischen  und  padagogischen 
Gcsichtspunkte  betrachlet  zur  Beherzigung  fiir  Aeliern  und  Lehrer 
von  Joh.  Eg.  Chr.  Leonh.  Rosenkranz,  Schul-und  Taubstummenleh- 

rer  in  Ausbach.     Numberg,  1837,  8vo.  pp.  120. The  Deaf  and 

Dumb  regarded  in  a  philanthropic  and  pedagogic  view,  for  the  consi- 
deration of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

192.  Scherr,  J.  Th. 

Mcine    Beobachtungen,    Bestrebongen  und  Schickfcale  waBhrend 
meines  Aufenthaltes  im  Kanton  Zurich  vom  Jahr  1825  bis  1839.  Von 
[Assembly,  No.  140.]  14 
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J.  Th.  Scherr.  St.  Gallen,  1840,  8to.  Eretes  Heft,  pp.  117. 
Zweites  Heft,  pp.  111.    Drittes  Heft,  pp.  111.    Viertes  Heft,  pp. 

171. My  Obsenratioiis,  ESbrU  and  Changes  during  my  residence 

in  the  Canton  of  Zurich,  from  the  year  1825  to  1839.  In  four  numbers. 

193.  ScHMALZ,  Edwajid,  p.  D.,  M.  D.,  etc  of  Dresden. 

Knrze  Geschichte  und  Statistik  der  Taubstummenanstalten  und  des 
Taubstummenunterrichtes  nebst  vorausgeschickten  aerztlichen  Bemer- 
kungen  iiber  die  Taubstummheit,  von  Eduard  Schmalz,  Dr.  der  Phi- 
losophic, Medizin  und  Chirurgie,  u.  s.  w.  Dresden^  1830.  8yo.  pp. 
246. Brief  History  and  Statistics  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions 

and  deaf-mute  Instruction,  with  precious  medical  observations  on  deaf- 
ness. 

194.  .  Ueber  die  Taubstummen  und  ihre  Bildung,  in  aerztlich- 

er,  statistischer,  paedagogischer  und  geschichtlicher  Hinsicht :  nebst 
einer  Anieitung  zur  zweckmessigen  Erziehung  der  taubstummen 
Kinder  im  aelterlichen  Hause  ;  von  Dr.  Eduard  Schmalz.    Dresden 

und  Leipzig^  1838.  8vo.  pp.  474. The  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  their 

Education,  in  a  medical,  statistical,  pedagogical  and  historical  point 
of  vieWy  with  a  Guide  to  the  proper  training  of  deaf-mute  children 
in  the  family. 

195. .  Fassliche  Anieitung  die  Taubstummenheit  in  den  ersten 

Lebensjahren  zu  erkennen  und  moeglichst  zu  verhiiten,  so  wie  auch 
die  taubstummen  Kinder  in  dem  aelterlichen  Hause  zweckmaessig  za 
erziehen,  von  Dr.  Eduard  Schmalz.  Dresden  und  Leipzig^  1840. 
8vo.  pp.  48. — r— A  plain  guide  for  the  discovery  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  prevention  of  deafness  in  early  childhood,  also  the  best  me- 
thod of  instructing  deaf-mute  children  at  home. 

196.  ScHULZ,  J.,  Principal  Teacher  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution at  Erfurt. 

Schreiblesebuch  fiir  den  ersten  Unterricht  taubstummer  Kinder. 
Mit  330  Versinnlichungsbildern.    Von  J.  Schulz,  Oberlehrer  an  der 

Taubstummen-Anstalt  zu  Erfurt.    Erfurt^  1842.  8vo.  pp.  120. 

A  Manual  in  written  characters  for  the  first  instruction  of  deaf-mute 
children,  with  330  engravings. 

197.  ScHWARZSR,  Anthony,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Jlungarian 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Waitien. 

Lehrmethode  lom  Unteirichta  dar  Taubstumiiien  in  der  Tonsprache 
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fur  Lehrer  von  Anton  Schwarzer,  Director  des  K^  Ungarischen  Tanb- 
stummen-Instituts  zu  Waitzen.  Oferiy  1828.  8vo.  pp.  518. Me- 
thod of  teaching  in  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  oral  lan- 
guage, for  teachers. 

198.  Venus,  Michael,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  at  Vienna. 

Methodenbuch,  oder  Anieitung  zum  Unterrichte  der  Taubstummen. 
Von  Michael  Venus,  Director  des  k.  k.  Taubstummen-Institutes  in 

Wien.     Wieriy  1826.  8vo.  pp.  392. Method-book,  or  Introduction 

to  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  With  14  lithographic 
plates  by  Phillip  Ejrippel,  a  former  deaf-mute  pupil  of  the  Vienna  In- 
stitution. 

199.  WiBNHOLD,  E.  v..  Teacher  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institu- 
tion at  Breslau. 

Der  Lesefreund  ein  Lesebuch  fiir  Taubstumme  nebst  einer  Anwei- 
8ung  Taubstumme  Sprechen  und  lesen  zu  lehren  von  £.  V.  Wein- 
hold,  Lehrer  an  der  £rziehungs-und  Unterrichts-Anstalt  fur  Taub- 
Btumme-Gebome  in  der  Provinz  Schlesten  zu  Bresiau.  Breslau^ 
1836.  8vo.  pp.  232. A  Manual  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  instruction  in  articulation  and  reading. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets. 

200.  BikRRis,  Dr.  Charles. 

Ueber  die  Herstellung  des  Gehors  bei  Taubstummen,  von  Dr.  Carl 
Barrie's  d.  Alt.  Hambur^^  1888.  12mo.  pp.  24. Upon  the  res- 
toration of  hearing  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

201.  Engelhardt,  Henry. 

Ankiindigung  der  am  9ten  Mai,  1835,  zu  haltenden  offentlichen 
Haupt-Priifung  in  dem  Grossherzoglich  Badischen  allgemeinen  Taub- 
fltummen-Institute  zu  Pforzheim.     Lithographirt  von  dem  ch^ihaligen 

zogling  dieses  Instituts  Heinrich  Engelhardt. An  account  of  the 

public  examination  of  the  general  deaf  and  dumb  Institute  at  Pfor- 
zheim, in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  held  on  the  9th  of  May,  1835. 
Lithographed  by  Henry  Engelhardt,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Insiitution. 
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202.  Grabsmaioi. 

Vortrag  bei  Eroffhung  de  mit  dem  Seminar  fiir  Stadt-und  Land- 
Bchulen  in  Stettin  verbundenen  Taiibstammenschule,  gebalten  an 
15ten  October,  1839,  von  Schulralhe  Grassmann,  als  Director  des  Se- 
minars UD'I  der  Taubslutiimenscfaule.  8vo.  pp.  24. Address  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  connected  with 
the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Stettin  on  the  15th  of  October,  1839,  by 
Grassmann. 

203.  Hassencamp,  George  Ernest. 

Ueber  den  Unterricht  welcher  Drey  Taubstummen  crtheilt  woidcn 
ist  von  Georg  Ernst  Hassencamp.  Offenbach^  1800.  8vo.  pp.  78. — 
Upon  the  education  of  three  deaf  mutes. 

204.  Lachs,  J.  S.,  first  teacher  of  the  Royal  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution at  Berlin. 

Andeuiung  des  Verfahrens  beim  Unterrichle  taubstummer  Kinder 
im  Sprecben  fiir  Volksschullehrer  von  J.  S.  Lachs,  ersieni  Lefareram 
Kcenigl.     Taubstummen-Institute  zu  Berlin.     Berlin^  1835.  8vo.  pp. 

48. Explanation  of  the  mode  of  teaching  articulation  to  deaf-mute 

children,  for  teachers  of  common  schools. 

205.  Schmalz,  Dr.  Edward. 

Ueber  Taubstumme.  Ein  Vortrag,  gehalten  in  der  allgemeinen 
Versammlung  der  Gesellschafl  fiir  Nalur-und  Heilkunde  in  Dresden, 
am  16  October,  1833,  von  Dr.  Eduard  Schmalz.  Dresden^  1834. 
12mo.  pp.  18. A  discourse  upon  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

206.  Zurich:  Die  Blinden-und  Taubstummen-Anstalt  in  Zurich. 

1835.  8vo.  pp.  74. The  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and 

Dumb  at  Zurich. 

« 

207.  Reglemente  fiir  die  Blinden-u.    Taubstummen-Anstalt  in  Za- 

rich.   ^2roo,  pp.  55. Regulations  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Institution  at  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

3.   Reports. 

208.  Aarau.    Die  Taubstummen-Anstalt  bei  Aarau  im  Jahr  1843| 

1844.    8vo.  pp.  15. The  Eighth  Report  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution,  M  Aarau,  Switzerland. 
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209.  Berlin.    Die  Konigliche  Taubstummen-Anstalt  zu  Berlin, 

etc.    Berlin^  1846.  8vo.  pp.  73. The  first  report  of  the  Royal 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Berlin,  from  the  year  1788  to 
1844.    By  C.  W.  Saegert,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

210.  Bremen.  Bericht,  etc.,  Bremen^  1829.  8vo.  pp.  65. Re- 
port of  the  Bremen  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 

211. — Das  Taubstummen-Institut  zu  Bremen.  Bremen^  1842. 
8vo.  pp.  8. The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Bremen. 

212.  Cologne.  Zweiter  Jahrcs-Bericht  des  Verwaltungs-Auss- 
chusses  des  Vereins  zur  Befoerderung  des  Taubstummen-Unterrichts 
zu  Koeln.     Die  Periode  des  Schuljahres  von  Pfingsten,   1833,  bis 

Pfingsten,  1834,  umfassend.  8vo.  pp.  117. Second  Annual  Report 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Cologne. 

Vicrter — Fourth  Annual  Report  do.  1835—1838.  8vo.  pp.  99. 

213.  Dresden.  Siebenter  Jahresbericht  und  Rcchnung  iiber  die 
Taubstummenanstalt  zu  Dresden,  auf  das  Jahr,  1837.   Dresden^  8vo. 

pp.  42. Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Dresden  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution. 

214. — Erster  Jahresbericht  und  Rechnung  iiber  die  Versorgungs* 
und  Beschaefiigungsanstalt  fur  erwachsene  taubstumme  Msedchen  zu 
Dresden,  auf  das  Jahr,  1839,  bis  ult.  August,  1842.  .12mo.  pp.  12. 

Zweiter  Jahresbericht,  etc.  Dresden,  1843,    12mo.  pp.  8. First 

and  Second  Annual  Reports  of  the  Society  for  the  employment  an4 
support  of  adult  deaf-mute  females  at  Dresden. 

215.  Hamburg.  Siebenter  Bericht  des  Verwallungs-Ausschusses 
der  am  28  sten  .May,  1827  gestifteten  Taubstummen-Schule  fur  Ham- 
burg und  das  Hamburger  Gebiet.    Hamburgh  1S41,  8vo.  pp.  64. 

Achter  Bericht,  etc.,  Hamburg,   1844.  8vo.  pp.  60. Seventh 

and  Eighth  Report  of  the  Hamburg  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution. 

216.  Hildesheim.  Ausfuhrliche  Nachricht,  etc.    Hanover,  1832. 

8vo.  pp.  69. Report  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Hildes. 

heim.    By  F.  C.  Kuhlgatz,  Principal. 

217.  K5NI66BERO.    Bericht,  etc.    Konigsberg,  1822.  8vo.  pp.  52. 
-Report  of  the  Royal  Deaf  und  Dumb  Institution  at  Koenigsberg, 

By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Neumann,  Prinoipal. 
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218.  Leipsic.  Nachrichten  von  dem  Taubstummen^-Institat  zu 
Leipzig,  etc.  ——Reports  of  the  Leipsic  Deaf  and  Dumb  InstitutioD, 
by  6.  C.  Reich,  Principal  of  the  Institution.  1835»  Svo.  pp.  40.— 
1837.  pp.  40.— 1840.  pp.  78.— 1844.  pp.  68. 

219.  Pforzheim.    Erster  voUstaendiger  Bericht,  etc.    Pforzheim^ 

1834.  8vo.  pp.  66. First  complete  Report  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution  at  Pforzheim,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.    By  Dr. 
Muller  and  J.  A.  Bach. 

220.  Prague.  Nachricht  iiber  die  Einrichtung  den  Vermoegen- 
stand,  die  Jashrlichen  Einnahmen  und  Ausgaben  des  mit  dcm  allege- 
meinen  boehm.  Witwen-Pensionsinstitute  verbundenen  Privat-Insti- 
tutes  fur  Taubsturame,  bei  Gelegenheit  der  ceffentlichen  Prufung  der 
Taubstummen,  welche  in  dem  Institutsgebasude  auf  dem  Viehmarkte 
Nro.  C.  669.    Prag,  1838.  8vo.  pp.  42.— 1840,  pp.  46.— 1^41,  pp. 

67. Reports  of  the  Private  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

connected  with  the  general  Bohemian  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Insti- 
tute. 

221.  RiEHEN.  Jahresfeier  der  Taubstummenanstalt  in  Riehen  bei 
Basel.    Gehalten  am  Pfingstmontag  den  Juni,  1843.    Vierter  Jahres- 

bericht,  etc.     12mo.  pp.  23. Anniversary  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institute  at  Riehen,  near  Basle,  Switzerland.    Fourth  Annual  Report, 
«tc. 

222. — Anrede  gehalten  bei  der  Jahresfeier  der  Taubstummenanstalt 
2U  Riehen  bei  Basel  den  27  Mai  1844,  von  Herrn  G.  Frommel,  Pfar- 

rer  in  Brinzen.    Basely  1844.  12mo.  pp.  16. Address  of  Rev.  G. 

Frommel  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Riehen  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute, 
May  27th,  1844.     With  a  preface  and  the  annual  report. 

"223.  ScHLEswiG.  Die  Taubstummen-Anstalt,  in  Schleswig  im 
Jahre,  1838,  von  Paulsen  Dr.  zweitem  Lehrer  und  adjungirten  Vors- 

teher.     Schleswig^  1839.  8vo.  pp.  47. The  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 

:stitute  at  Schleswig  for  the  year  1838,  by  Dr.  Paulsen. 

224.  TiBNNi-  Nachricht,  etc.  Wien,  1789,  8vo.  pp.  22. Re- 
port of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Vienna. 

226.  Zurich.  Erste — ^Dreisssigste  Rechenschaft  uber  die  in  Zu- 
rich errichtete  Anstalt  fur  Blinde  und  Taubstumme,  1809—1839. 
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Abgelegt  Ton  der  Zurcberischen  Hulfgesellschaft,  von  Joh.  Heinrich 
V.  OreU,  Mitglied  des  Obergerichtes  Zurich,  Praesident  der  Anstalt. 
Zurich, First  and  Thirtieth  Reports  (inclusive)  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Zurich. 

226. — Einunddreissigste  Rechenschaft  uber  die  in  Zurich  errichtete 
Anstalt  fur  Blinde  und  Taubstumme.  1839 — 1840.  Abgelegt  von 
der  Zurcberischen  Holfsgesellschaft  von  Joh.  Heinrich  V.  Orell,  Mit- 
glied des   Obergerichtes  Zurich,   Prssident  der  Anstalt.     Zurich^ 

1840.    8vo.   pp.  31.     Zweiunddreissigste,  etc. Thirty-first  and 

Thirty-fourth  Reports  (inclusive)  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Zurich.  By  J.  H.  Von  Orell,  President  of  the  In- 
stitution. 


II.  FRENCH. 

227.  B  •  •  •.  DeP  Optilogue,  ou  du  Cylindre  Parlant,  appliqu6  k 
la  transtnission  des  id^es  chez  les  sourds-muets,  etc.    Avec  une 

planche  explicative,  Par  B.  •  •  *.    Paris^  .1801.  8vo.  pp.  68. Of 

the  Optilogue,  or  speaking  cylinder,  applied  to  the  transmission  of 
ideas  among  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

228.  BoROM,  Joseph  Louis-Eugene,  M.  D. 

Essai  sur  la  Sourds-Muets,  pour  prouver  la  n6cessit6  de  fonder  en. 
France  un  ^tabllissement  destin^  au  traitement  auriculaire  et  oral  de 

ceux  qui  en  sont  susceptibles.     PariSf  1834.  4to.  pp.  30. Essay 

upon  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  founding,  in 
France,  an  establishment  for  the  auricular  and  oral  treatment  of  such 
as  are  susceptible  of  it. 

229.  Carton,  C,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  In- 
stitution at  Bruges. 

Le  Sourd-Muet  et  TAveugle,  Journal  Mensuel,  Par  TAbbS  C.  Car- 
ton, Directeur  de  i'lnstitut  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles  de 
Bruges. 

Tome  premier,  Bruges^  1 837,  8vo.  pp.  294. 

Tome  second,  do     1838—1839,  do      254. 

Tome  troisidme,  do     1840—1841,  do       96. 

-The  Deaf  Mute  and  the  Blind,  a  Monthly  Journal. 
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230.  -< — .  Annuaire  de  I'lnstitut  des  Soards-Muets  etdes  Aveagles 

de  Bruges.     Deuxieme  Ann6e.     Bruges^  1841.    8vo.  pp.  102. 

Year-Book  of  the  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Blind  at  Bruges. 
Second  Year. 

231.  Deleau. 

Recherches  sur  la  traitment  et  sur  I'^ducation  auriculaire  et  orale 
des  Sourds-Muets ;  Compte-Rendu  a  TAcademie  dcs  Sciences.    Par 

le  Dr.  Deleau  Juene.     Paris,  1 837.  870.  pp.  34. Observations  upon 

the  Treatment,  and  the  auricular  and  oral  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes. 

232.  Desmortiers,  U.  R.  T.  le  Bouvyer,  Member  of  the  free  so- 
ciety of  the  Sciences,  Literature  and  the  Arts  of  Paris. 

Memoire  ou  Considerations  sur  les  Sourds-Muets  de  naissance,  et 
sur  les  moyens  de  donner  Touie  et  la  parole  a  ceux  qui  en  sont  sas- 

ceptibles.    Paris,  an  viii. Memoir  or  Considerations  upon  Deaf 

Mutes  from  birth,  and  upon  the  means  of  supplying  hearing  and 
speech  to  those  of  sufficient  capacity. 

233.  Diderot. 

Lettre  sur  les  Sourds  et  Mucts.     A  1'  usage  de  ceux  qui  entendent 

et  qui  parlent.     Avec  des  additions,     mdccli,  pp.  400. -A  letter 

upon  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  for  those  who  hear  and  speak. 

234.  D'Olivet,  Fabre. 

Notions  sur  le  sens  de  Touie  en  general,  et  en  particular  sur  la 
gu^rison  de  Kodolphe  Grivel,  Sourd-Muet  de  naissance,  en  une  serie 
de  letlres  ecrites  par  Fabre  D'Olivet.  Paris,  181 1.  8vo.  pp.  75. — 
Notions  upon  the  sense  of  hearing  in  general,  and  particularly  upon 
the  cure  of  Kodolphus  Grivel,  deaf  mute  from  birth,  in  a  series  of 
letters. 

235.  DuBLAR,  Mr.  L.  J.,  member  of  various  scientific  societies. 

Mulisme  Stenographique,  ou  Nouvel  Interprete  a  I'usage  des 
Sourds-Muets  ;  Suivi  du  Mutisme  Nocturne,  et  d'une  Refutation  dc 
Systeme  actuel  du  signe  et  de  la  Mimographie  de  I'abbe  de  TEpee. 
Paris,  1835.  8vo.  pp.  16. Stenographic  Muteness,  or  New  Expo- 
sitor for  the  use  of  Deaf  Mutes. 

236.  Ernaud. 

M6moire  sur  les  Sourds  et  Muets.  Paris,  1768.— —An  artide  on 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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287.  GvyoT»  C.»  SL  D^  wd  B.  T.  Gmrpr,  L.  JL.  I>.,  Io9t|sactaii 
of  the  Denf  and  Dumb, 

Liste  Litt£raire  Philocophe  ou  Catalogue  d*6tud6  de  ce  qui  a  M 
public  jasqu'a  nos  jours  sur  les  Sourds-Muets  ;  sur  Toreille,  l*ouie,  la 
Toix,  le  langage,  la  numique,  les  aveugles^  etc.  etc*,  par  C.  (juyot. 
Dr.  en  Med.  et  IL  T*  Goyot,  Dr.  en  Droit,  Instituteure  dee  Soutdi- 
Muets,  Chevalier*  de  I'Ordre  du  Lion  Neerlandais,  Oromngue^ 
1842.  8vo.  pp.  496^— ^-Literary  philocophic  list,  or  Catalogue  of 
pablicationa  respecting  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  Measrs  Guyot  of 
Groningen,  Holland, 

238.  MoREL^  Edward,  Professor  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mates  at  Paris,  etc. 

Annales  de  V  Education  des  Sourds-Mqete  et  des  Aveuglee ;  Revue 
des  Institutions  qui  leur  sont  consacrdes  en  France  et  &  1'  Stranger. 
Publiee  par  M.  Edouard  Morel.    Faris^  1.S44,  Premier  Volume,  8vo» 

pp.  256.. — 1845,  2me  Volume,  pp.  256. Annals  of  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind ;  Review,  of  the  Institutions  de- 
voted to  them  in  France  and  other  Countries.  Published  quarterly, 
vols.  I.,  IL 

239.  ^BUSsisR,  P. 

Poesies  d'  un  Sourd-Muet,  par  M.  P.  P^lissier,  Professeur-suppl^ 
ant  &  r  Institut  Royal  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Paris ;  avec  une  Intro- 
duction, par  M.  Laurent  de  Jussieu.  Pam,  1844.  12mo.  pp.  801* 
— *^Poem8  of  a  Deaf  Mute,  by  P61issier,  with  an  latroducCion  by 
Laurent  de  Jussieu. 

240.  Pbr^iee. 

Observations  sur  les  Sourds  et  Muets,  et  sur  quelques  endroits  du 
(femoire  de  M.  Ernaud,  imprim^  page  283  de  ce  volume,  concemant 

le  m^me  matiere.    Paris^  1768. Observations  upon  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb,  and  Reply  to  an  article  by  Emaud,  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

241.  PiRouz,  Director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  Nancy. 

L'  Ami  des  Sourds-Muets,  Journal  de  leure  parents  et  de  leurs  in* 
stituteurs,  utile  &  toutes  les  personnes  qui  s'occupent  d*  Education ; 
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R6A\g€  par  M.  Piroux,  Directeur  de  Tlnstitut  des  Soardfl-Miieii2 
Nancy,  etc.  Phiiosophie,  Didactiqiie,  Legislation,  Histoire,  ^u> 
tique,  M^decine,  Bibliographle,  Correspondance,  NoaveUes,  Yaiictei 
Annonces. 

Tome  Premier, — ^A  Paris  et  Nancy,  1838 — 1839,  Sro.  pp.  1^ 
Tome  Second,  do  do        1839 — 1840,  pp.  160. 

Tome  Troistdme,       do  do        1840—1841,      do 

Tome  Quatridme,       do  do        1841—1842,      do 

Tome  Cinqeme,         do  do        1843 — 1844,      da 

The  Friend  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    A  Journal  for   their  Pa 

rent9  and  Teachers,  useful  to  all  per&ons  engaged  in  the  cause 
Education.    Edited  by  Mr.  Piroux. 

242.  ScHMALz,  Dr.  Edward. 

Traits  sur  V  art  de  aaisir  par  la  vue  les  mots  paries,  comme  mayei 
de  supplier,  autant  que  possible,  i  Touie  des  personnes  sourdes  oq 
dures  d'oreille.  Par  Edouard  Schmalz,  Dr.  Leipsig,  Paris,  Brus- 
sels, St.  Petersburg^  1844.  8vo^pp.  70. Treatise  upon  the  art  of 

reading  spoken  words  by  sight,  as  a  means  of  supplying,  as  £ar  is    J 
possible,  the  hearing  of  persons  partially  or  totally  deaf. 

243.   SiCARD. 

Extrait  de  diffSrena  Joumaux,  concernant  les  Forfaits  des  premioi 

jours  de  Septembre   1 792.    Paris,  1 796.  8vo.  pp.  104. ExtrKt 

from  the  different  Journals  concerning  the  Forfeits  of  the  first  days  d 
September,  1792.  An  authentic  account,  by  Citizen  Sicard,  Instioc* 
tor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  one  of  his  friends,  of  the  dangers  be 
experienced  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  September,  1792. 

244.  Yaisse,  Leon,  Professor  of  .the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf 
Mutes  at  Paris. 

Essai  historique  sur  la  condition  sociale  et  I'^ducation  des  Sourds* 
Mueis  en  France,  par  M.  L§on  Vai'sse,  Profcsseur  a  I'lnstitut  royil 
des  Sourds-Muets,  Membre  de  la  Soci^iS  Asiatique.  Extrait  du  Die* 
lionnaire  encyclopecique  de  1' Historic  de  France.     Paris,  1844.  8to. 

pp.  8. Historical  Essay  upon  the  social  condition  and  education  of 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  France. 
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is^tut  k  V   ^^*  Valabb-Gabbl,  Director  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf 
^lik^ :  Mutes  at  Bordeaux. 

^^.W-    Discours  pronounce  par  M.  Yalade-Gabel,  directeur  de  I'tetablisse- 
ment,  i  I'oceasion  de  la  distribution  des  prix  (26  Aout  1841.)    jBor- 

^,^.deauXf  1S41.  8vo.  pp.  11. Discourse  delivered  at  the  distribution 

^\sL\"  ^^  V^^^^  ^^  ^^  Bordeaux  Institution. 

^  ^'      240.  Pakis.    Institution  Royale  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Paris. 

L.|5|i       Distribution  des  Prix,  pour  Tannic  scolaire,  1840 — 1841,  faite  le  16 

.  Aout,  1841.    PariSy  1841.  Svo.  pp.  47. Distribution  of  prizes  in 

"^'  the  Royal  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Paris,  1840—1841. 

Do.  for  1841—1842,  pp.  38. 

247.  Zurich. 

L'Institut  des  Aveiigles  et  des  Sourds-Muets  i  Zurich.    1 835,  Sro. 

pp.  94. The  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 

Zurich. 
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III.  SPANISH. 

248.  BoNET,  John  Paxil. 

Redvction  de  las  Letras,  y  arte  para  ensenar  a  ablar  los  Mudos. 

4^    Por  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  Barletserbant  de  su  Magestad  entretenido 

cerca  la  parsona  del  Capitan  Genl.  de  la  artilleria  de  Espana  y  Secre* 

tario  del  Condestable  de  Castilla.    Mculrid^  1620.  Svo.  pp.  308.'- 

Reduction  of  Letters,  and  Art  of  teaching  Mutes  to  speak. 
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IV.  LATIN. 

249.  Amman,  Dr.  John  Conrad. 

Surdus  Loquens  seu  Methodus  qua,  qui  surdus  natus  est,  loqui  dis* 
cere  possit.     Studio  et  industria  Joh.  Conradi  Amman,  Med.  Doct 

Scassusa-Helvet.  Amsterdaemi,  M  D  G  X  C II. The  Deaf  Speak- 

ing,  or  Method  by  which  one  bom  deaf  can  learn  to  speak. 
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Abacus  atque  vetustissima  Latinorum  per  digitoa,  mann^ae  name- 
landi,  (qiiineliam  lequdndi,)  coMuetedo,  etc*  RatwpoiMe  KoU,  4to. 
plates.  1592.^—-^ A  rare  aad  curious  treatisa  od  Speaking  and  Cy- 
phering by  Signs. 

251.  KopEZKT,  Benedict,  M.  D. 

Historia  catheterisini  tubse  acustics.  Dissertate  inaugaralis.  Auc- 

tore  Benedicto  Kopezky,  Medicine  Doctore.     Vindobona,  1840. 

History  of  the  cathejterism  of  the  acoustic  tube.    An  inaugural  dis- 
sertation.   Vienna. 

252.  LiscovtuSy  Chables,  F.  S.,  of  Leipsic 

Dissertatio  Physiologica  sistens  theoriam  vocis,  quam  publico  judi- 
cio  proposuit  auctor  CaroLFrider.Salomo  Liscovius.  LipHa^  1844. 
8to.  pp.  70.-*-«^Physiokgicid  DtssmMtioD  estaUishing  a  theory  of 
tli&TDioe. 

253.  Walus,  Dr.  John,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  at  Oxford. 

Grammatica  Lingue  Anglicanae.  Cui  prsfigitur  De  Loquela,  (siTe 
De  Sonomm  omnium  Loquelarium  Formatione,)  Tractatus  Gramma* 
tico-Physicus.  Anno  1653  primum  edita. Grammar  of  the  En- 
glish Language,  and  other  works  in  one  volume,  pp.  445. 
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T.  ENGLISH. 

1..  EngUmd, 

254.  Baker,  Charles,  Principal  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Duncan  Anderson,  Principal  of  the  Glas- 
gow Institution. 

A  Series  of  Graduated  Lessons  in  Language  and  Grammar,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Dtmcdster.  Printed  by  the  pa- 
pili  of  the  Yorkshire  Institut'ion  for  ihe  Deaf  and  Dumb^  at  the  Lmu- 
tolion  prate.    184K  Svo.  pp.  116. 

255. — The  Tablet ;  and  Record  of  practical  instruction  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  No.  1.  Saturday,  April  20,  1839.  Price  Id.  Syo. 
pp.  8.    Dofieastcr.    Printed  by  the  boys  of  the  Yorkshire  Institmioii 
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for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  the  Institution  press. — Numbers  2  and  3 
of  the  same  work. 

256.  Hooo,  George  Hartnoll,  a  deaf  mute. 

A  selection  from  a  series  of  mental  calculations,  made  by  George 
HartnoU  Hogg,  a  deaf  and  dumb  pnpil  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Bingham,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Manchester.  London^ 
1841.  870.  pp.  34. 

257.   BlRMINOHAM. 

Twenty-eighth  Report  of  the  General  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children,  at  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.  Bir- 
mingham,  1840.  12mo.  pp.  61. 

258.  Liverpool. 

The  Report  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  for  the  year 
1839.    Liverpool,  1840.  Bro.  pp.  39. 

Do.  for  the  year  1840,  pp.  34. 
Do.  for  the  year  1841|  pp.40. 
Do.  for  the  year  1843,  pp.28. 

250.  London. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  for  providing  em- 
ployoaeDt  and  religious  instruction  for  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb ;  for- 
merly called  the  Refuge  for  the  destitute  deaf  and  dumb.  Instituted 
1841.    London^  1843.  8vo.  pp.  30. 

260.  Manchester. 

Repoft  of  the  Manchester  School  for  the  Deaf*  and  Dumbi  1833. 
Manchester.  8vo.  pp.  38. 

Report  for  the  year  1888,  pp.  40. 


do 

do 

1839,  pp.  48. 

do 

do 

1841,  pp.  SO. 

do 

do 

1842,  pp.  46. 

do 

do 

1843,  pp.  46. 

do 

do 

1844,  pp.  46. 
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2.  Scotland. 

26 1 .  KiNNiBUROH,  Robert. 

The  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Messenger,  being  a  record  of  intelligence 
regarding  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  No.  1.  Tuesday,  October  Sd,  1843^ 
price  Id.  or  Ts.  per  100.  8vo.  pp.  8.  I — ^X.  pp.  120. This  peri- 
odical is  published  at  irregular  intervals  by  Mr.  Robert  Kinniburgb, 
principal  Teacher  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  printed  by  the  pupils  of  the  same  Institution. 

262.  EomBURGu. 

Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1843. 
Edinburgh  :  Printed  at  the  Institution.    8yo.  pp.  44. — Do.  1844. 

263.  Glasgow. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the  Edi^ 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  May  11, 1842.  Glasgow^  1842.  8to. 
pp.  26. 

3^  Ireland, 

264.  Crooke,  Rev.  Robert  Stephenson. 

A  Sermon  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Domb  children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland ;  preached  on 
Snnday,  Aug.  8th,  1830,  in  St.  Anne's  Church.  Dublin,  1830,  8to. 
pp.  16. 

265.  Claremont. 

Eighteenth  Report  (viz.  for  1833,  '34,)  of  the  National  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Ireland,  at  Claremont,  Glasnevin,  near 
Dublin.  Supported  solely  by  Voluntary  Contributions.  Dublin^ 
1834,  12mo.  pp.  92. 

Twentieth  Report  of  the  same.     1836,  pp.  60. 
Twenty-second  Report  of  the  same.     1838,  pp.  48. 

266.  .  The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Juvenile  AssociatioD 

for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  poor  of  Ireland, 
auxiliary  to  the  National  Institution  at  Claremont,  near  Dublin.— 
Dtd>lin,  1834.  12mo.  pp.  137. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  same.  Dublin,  1837,  pp. 
127. 
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267.  Ulster. 

Eighth  Report -of  the  Ulster  Society  for  promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind.  For  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber dl8t»  1844.    Bdfast,  184$.  8vo.  pp.  80. 

4.  United  States. 

1268.  Peet,  Hartet  Prindle,  President  of  ibe  New-York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

A  Vocabulary  and  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
New-York,  1844.  18mo.  pp.  286. 

269.  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  Part 

Second.     New-York^  1845.  ]2mo.  pp.  252. 

270.  Report  of  Mr.  Peet's  tour  through  Central  and  Western 

New- York,  with  a  select  number  of  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  1844.    Albany ^  1845.  8yo.  pp.  14. 

271.  Ttler,  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  Principal  of  the  Deaf-mute  Depart* 
ment  of  the  Virginia  Deaf-mute  and  Blind  Institution. 

The  Duty  and  Advantages  of  educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind. — A  Sermon,  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Staunton,  on 
Christmas  night,  Dec.  25,  1842.     Staunton^  1843.  8yo.  pp.  17. 

272.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1841. — 
Columbus,  1842.  8yo.  pp.  34. 

Sixteenth      do  for  the  year  1 842.  pp.  28. 
Seventeenth  do  do         1843.  pp.  24. 

Eighteenth   do  do         1844.  pp.  3^. 

Nineteenth   do  do        1845.  pp.  37. 

Achtzehnter  Jahresbericht  der  Taubstummen-Anstalt  des  Staates, 

Ohio,  1844. An  edition  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  German  lan- 
gnage. 
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273.  Hartford»  Coinr. 

The  Tweoty-fifth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Aiy- 
lam,  at  Hartford,  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  tod 
Dumb.  Exhibited  to  the  Asylum  May  15,  1841.  Hartfari,  1841. 
Svo.  pp.  24. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Report  of  the  same.  1642.  pp.  34. 

The  Twenty-serenth  Report        do  1843.  pp.  36. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Report  do  1844.  pp.  48. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Report  do  1845.  pp.  132. 

274.  Indianapolis,  Ia. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  Asylum  for 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Stale 
of  Indiana,  for  the  year  1844.    IndianopolU^  1844.  8to.  pp.  14. 

275.  Knoxyille,  Tenn. 

The  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ten* 
nessee  Insiitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  ihe 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  for  1844,  '45.  NashoQU^ 
1645.  8yo.  pp.  32. 

276.  New-York. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  New-YoA  Id- 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  lo  the  Lsgisla* 
ture  of  the  State  of  New-York,  for  the  year  1841.  New-York,  1842. 
8to.  pp.  58. 

Twenty-fourth  Report  for  the  year  1842.  pp.  52. 

Twenty-fifth  do  do        1843.  pp.  84. 

Twenty-sixth         do  do        1844.  pp.  232. 

Report  on  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Central  and 
Western  Europe,  in  the  year,  1844,  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New- York  Institution,  hj  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  delegate  of  ihe 
Board ;  and  Letter  of  Instructions,  by  Harrey  P.  Peet,  Principal  of 
the  Institution.  [Documents  appended  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual 
Report.]    New-York^  1845.  8to.  pp.  154. 

By-Laws  of  the  Directors  of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Ifl- 
struction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  with  the  act  of  incorporation,  and 
other  legislative  acts.    New^York^  1845.  8to.  pp.  24. 
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277.  Philadelphia, 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  1840.  Philadelphia^  1841. 
8vo.  pp.  12. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  same  for  1841,  pp.    8. 
do  do  do  1842.  pp    10. 

do  do  do  1843.  pp.  24. 

do  do  do  1844.  pp.  16. 

278.  Reyibw  of  Mr.  Mann's  Report.  From  the  North  American 
Review.     Oct.  1844. 
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Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  cloth 
ing  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  doUars  each,  per  annum.     Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  Institutioh  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dol* 
lars.    Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

IL  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Insti- 
tution, without  extra  charge. 

y.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The  In- 
stitution will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced  within 
this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

YI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

YII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the  subject 
must  be  addressed* 
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VIIL  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  indiyidnal, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationary  and  ne- 
cessary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge 
is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medieal  attendance,  medicines,  or 
other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  de- 
gree, materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement.  To  be  able 
to  Write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is  like- 
wise a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or  co- 
pieSf  prepaartory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  previous- 
ly made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  it  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  consti- 
tutional defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident  ?  And  if 
so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
any  of  die  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred  ;  and  how,  and 
when  produced  ? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  Communicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  mdividual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode  of 
forming  lelters  with  a  pen  ? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  Under  atiy  bodily  iu&ntLity,  such  as  p^- 
sy,  nervous  tfembHng,  or  mal-forrnMion  of  the  limbs  ;  or  does  he  ac 
she  sbow  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 
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6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  ? 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been 
formed  by  marriage  ? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  ? 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
Gbokob  S.  Robbins,  Secretary, 


I 


ERRATA. 


The  Report  of  the  Commmittee  of  Instruction,  (page  99*  - 106* 
ijIclasiTe,)  was  accidentally  mislaid,  and  inserted  subsequently  to 
printing  the  Catalogue  (page  99 '- 106.) 
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STATE   OF    NEW-YORK. 


No-  51. 


IN  ASSEMBLY, 


Feb.  9, 1847 


COMMUNICATlOir 


From  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  transmit* 
ting  the  Annual  Report  relative  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 


Secrbtabt's  OfficBi     } 


Department  of  Common  Schools, 

Albany,  February  %thy  1847. 

Hon.  WOiLiAM  C.  Hasbbouck, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

Sir — I  bave  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  Twenty-Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb|  together  with  the  report  of  J.  Watson  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  who,  as  a  special  visiter,  at  mj  request,  visited  and  in- 
spected the  institution,  in  the  month  of  July  last,  according  to  law. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  servant, 
N.  S.  BENTON,  SupH  Com.  Schools. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Pirectors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  slibmit,  to  the  Legislature,  their  twenty-eighth 
annual  report,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 


The  present  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Institution  are   named 
in  the  foregoing  list 

There  were  returned  to  the  Legislature,  in  the  catalogue  appended 
to  the  last  report,  the  names  of  two  hundred  pupils  resident  in  the 
Institution.  Within  the  past  year,  thirty-seven  have  been  discharged, 
and  fortyrfiye  admitted,  showing  an  increase  of  the  former  number  of 
eight  and  making  at  present,  in  the  Institution  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  eight,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  males  and  ninety-one . 
females.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
State,  sixteen  are  provided  for  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City,  seven 
by  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  nineteen,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  their 
friends,  and  the  remainder,  six,  are  supported  by  the  Institution. 

i 

The  receipts  of  the  society  from  every  source,  including  the  balance^ 
of  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents,  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  have 
amounted  to  sixty-one  thousand  thirty-nine  dollars  and  twenty-three 
cents,  and  the  disbursements  to  sixty-seven  thousand  four  hundred 
twenty-one  dollars  and  fifty^ight  cents,  showing  a  balance  due  the 
Treasurer  of  six  thousand  two  hundred  eighty-two  dollars  and 
thirty'^ve  cents. 

The  Treasurer's  account  exhibiting  this  result,  and  which  is  here- 
with submitted  in  detaiF,  shows  a  greater  amount  of  receipts  than 
what  have  been  realized  in  ordinaiy  years^    It  embraces  the  proceeds 
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of  a  loan  of  twenty  tbousand  dollars,  effected  for  the  erection  ot  ad- 
ditional buildings,  and  also  five  quarterly  payments  for  the  state 
pupils  ;  the  one  due  on  the  Slst  December,  1845,  not  having  been 
received  in  season  to  be  credited  in  the  account  of  the  year,  and  con« 
sequently  is  included  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  just  closed 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1846. 


SXPSNDITURSS. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions* 

Butchers'  meat,  36,525  lbs., tl,826  S5 

Fresh  pork,  432  lbs., 25  32 

Fresh  fish,  666  Bbs., 51  38 

do  shad,  ISO,---* 19  80 

Smoked  hams,  269  lbs., 39  50 

do      shoulders,  286  lbs., 18  59 

do       beef,  252  lbs., 25  20 

do      tongue,  23  Ibf., --• 14  06 

Smoking  haott  and  shouldacs  47  ps., 2  82 

Loin  pork,  126  lbs., ^ 11  70 

Suet  and  minoe  meat,  151  lbs., 9  06 

Poultry,  575  lie., 65  86 

Oysters,  425  lbs., 4  26 

Clams,  3  bushels;- ...:...  4  00 

Salt  pork,  310  lbs., - 18  60 

do  mackerd,  2  brls,  and  15  lbs., 22  42 

do  8had,brl., ^ 8  60 

do  codfish,  2  quintals,*--*** 6  00 

Butter,  11,666  lbs., - 1,669  77 

Freight  of  butter, 12  62 

Cheese,   640  lbs., 53  86 

Lard,  666  lbs., 51  97 

Sugar    N.  Oleaiis  5,998  lbs., 458  16 

do    brown  Havanna,  2,247  lbs., -  182  28 

do    white  dnished,  918  lbs.,-  -  - 93  61 

Carried  forward, % 
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Brought  forward, --  $ 

Molasses,  888  galk, 269  36 

Rice,  2,412  lbs., 110  62 

Coffee,   1688  lbs., 13140 

Roasting  coffee, —  -. - 11  06 

C!offee  roasted,  47  lbs., 6  17 

Tea.  young  hyson,  211  lbs.. 140  64 

do  Souchong,  96  lbs., 33  76 

Flour,298  brk^ 1,662  68 

Rye  flour,  6  brls., 25  60 

Indian  meal,  3,332  lbs., - 63  31 

Pin^aalt,  11  sacks, , 17  79 

Baking  bread,  7,560  lbs.,-.— 30  37 

Bakers  bread,  822J  loaves, 96  24 

do      rolls,    2287, •   22  87 

New  Years' cake,  287  lbs., 10  94 

Butter  crackers,  36  lbs., 2  79 

Milk,  1498J   quarts, 76  98 

Eggs,  3,693, 36  93 

Potatoes,  88  brls., 171  88 

do       144  bush., 102  62 

Sweet  potatoes,  MJ  brls., 24  00 

Turnips,  18  brls., 14  60 

Carting  flour  and  potatoes,- •      39  78 

Filling  ice  house, •  19  00 

Rockland  lake  ice,  5,400  lbs.,  delivesed, 13  25      , 

Vincjgar,  10  brls.  and  3  galls., 36  77 

Cider,  IJ  brls., 4  76 

Appl&,  42  brls., 63  20 

Peaches,  36  baskets, 20  00 

Strawberries,  674  baskets, 19  34 

Raspberries,  500  baskets, --  26  00 

Plums,  4   bushels, '        6  87 

Pears,  1  bushel, ---  60 

Whortleberries,  3J  bushels, ---  10  26 

Cranberries,  1  bushel, • -•-*•--.  3  00 

Blackberries,  7  qts., 63 

Musk  melons,  50, -  3  00 

Dried  Apples,  364  lbs., :  18  20 

Raisins  bunch,  6  boxes, - 10  80 

do      keg,   100, ^     7  60 

Carried  forward, t 
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Brought  forward, ----  $ 

Beans,  3| bushels,--^ 4  81 

Malt,  4  bushels, ,  3  96 

Hops,  171bs., 6  06 

Yeast, 25 

Saleratus,  115  lbs., -»•--  6  18 

Ginger,  45|  lbs.,-- - 3  64 

Nutmegs,  2  lbs.  6  oz., 4  00 

CloyeSy4  oz.. - 25 

Mustard^  6  lbs.,- - 1  72   »     . 

Pepper,  ground,  10  lbs., —  126 

Pimento,  4  lbs., 61 

Cassia,  8}  lbs,, ^ 175 

alad  oil,  5  bottles,- * - 2  08 

Rote  water,  1  bottle, 26 

Almonds,2  oz., • 63 

Anisseed,  1  lb., '^       19 

Lemons, * - - 6 

Witre, 12 

17,980  96 

For  Salaries  and  Wages. 

President,  profiessore  and  teachers, t^jSS  I  26 

Matron,  assistant  and  steward, 883  00 

Housekeeper,  baker  and  cook, 402  13 

Waiters,  chambermaids  and  laborers 981  82 

11,148  21 

For  BuUding  and  Repairs. 

Paid  balance  on  contracts  for  the  erection  of 

houses  on  50th  St., $5,780  11 

Paid  marble  mantle  and  repairing, 60  24 

Excavating   cellars, 71  00 

Painting, 27  96 

Flagging  side  walk, 91  97 

nans  and  specifications, 12  00 

^^—     6,042  28 


■^ 


Carried  forward, $ 
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Brought  forward,- --------  ^ 

For  additional  Wings  to  Main  Building. 

6.  F.  Clark,  carpenter's  contract,  $7,300  00 

do          extra  work, 36  00 

G.    J.  Price,    &  Co.,   mason's 

contract,— 6,500  00 

George  Gill,  stuccoing  and  color- 
ing exterior, 1,062  50 

R.  G.  Hatfield,  architect,  plans 

and   superintendence, 438  00 

J.  H.  Leonard,  painting, •  300  00 

Excavating  95  cubic  feet  rock 

for  basement, -.-..  71  25  ^ 

do         rock  for  water  pipes,-  10  00 
Plumber's  bill  for   lining  reser- 
voirs and  fitting  up  washing- 
rooms, 982  47 

2  hot  air  furnaces, 350  00 

Putting   up   furnace,    registers, 

tin  tubes,  &c., 116  75 

; —    17,166  97 

For  alterations  and  repairs  of  main  building: 
G.  J.  Price  &  Co''s  mason 
bill  for  labor  and  mate- 
rials,   $2,888  13 

G.  F.  Clark,  carpenter's  do  1,814  83 
Sundry    carpenters     1,240 

days, 1,85175 

Lumber, 1,305  76 

Painting  and  paints, 839  66 

do        roof  with  coal  tar  20  00 

Iron  trusses  and  columns,-  -  346  26 

Carting  iron  columns, 11  85 

Hardware, 215  31 

Smith's  work, 65  88 

Iron  balcony,  49  ft., 122  50 

do  railing,42ft. 105  00 

do  scroll  for  stoop, 9  00 

Grate  and   setting, 16  00 

Carried  forward, —  %  '% 
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Brought  forAvard,-  -  t              $                  f 

For   plastering     and     cobring  . 

walls, --.  826  49 

Patntipg  ceiling  of  chapel,  360  00 

Sadi  for  dotae,- -  -  - 110  86 

Whitewashing, 61  76 

Papering  2  rooms, 34  61 

Centre  piece  in  main  hall,-  K  00 
Plans  of  chapel^  cornices, 
Ac.  and  services  of  ar* 

chitect,  .' 76  00 

Surveying,  r 25  00 

Insurance,  carpenter's  risk,  58  25 

Building  oven, 84  85 

Stone  flagging  5,235  feet,-  .  611  87 
do        do        relaid  1,345 

feet,i 33  62 

Sundry' laborers  on  grounds 

and  buildings, 892  10 

Dirt  barrows  (2) 5  00 

Iron  pipe  12  in.,  61  ft, 93  13 

do       (branches)  650  ft,  22  75 
Bently's    boiler   for    wash 

house,  exchanged, 109  50 

Plumber's  bill,--- 255  50 

Cleaning  vaults, 48  82 

Slabs  for  ice  house, 11  60 

Coal  tar,  1  brl, 2  60 

Sweeping  chimney, 1  00 

Turning  rollers, 75 

Potter's  clay, -  50 

13,345  28 

; 36,654  53 

For  Fttel  <md  Lights. 

White  ash  coal,  163  tons, #936  01 

Peach  mountain  coal,  15  tons, 82  60 

Charcoal,  121  brls., - 63  89 

Hickory  wood,  17  cords, 114  50 

Oak          do     20|cords 114  86 

Pine          do      9cords, 60  38 

Carting     do       18  81 


Carried  forward,* *•-• %  % 
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Brought  forward,        $  t 

Sperm  oil,  426  galls., - 367  29 

Camphine,  458  galls., 318  97 

Camphine  lamps,  27, r 68  00 

Hanging       do     repairs  of  old  lamps,  glass- 
es, &c., 68  36 

Oil  lamps  and  repairing, 17  50 

Lanthorns  (6) 6  26 

HaU  laiithorn, 6  00 

Axes,--- -^ 2  43       • 

Saw  and  sharpening,---'- ••-  100 

Iron  wedges, ---• 60 

Matches,  2  gross, , — -•-•-  3  00 


2;M8,S6 


For  Clothing. 

Woolen  cloth,  51^  yds., 113  80 

Cassimere,  149J  yds., - 130  90 

Kentucky  jeans,  309  yds., 108  11 

Vesting,  24  yds., 13  61 

Linen  checks,   14J  yds, - 17  50 

Russia  ducks,  36J  yds., 11  09 

Summer  clothing, ^ .---  60  76 

Boys  jackets, 14  00 

Calicoes,  545  yds., • 60  64 

Prints,  630  yds., 76  06 

Jacconet  muslins,  163  yds.,---- ---  37  49 

Swiss        do           60  yds., 14  12 

Lawn,  17  yds., 6  02 

Gingham,  50  yds., 16  20 

De  laine,  27J  yds., '- 9  84 

Merino,  15  yds., --- 9  64 

Alpacca,  12  yds., 6  78 

Moreen,  8J   yd«., ,  2  47 

Dressmaker, 9  50 

Hats  and  trimmings, -  60  22 

Caps  and  trimmings, - *      9  48 

Shawls,  20, - 40  75 

Slippers,  21  prs., 44  38 

Hose,  cotton,  14  doz., --- 24  84 

do    woolen,  8  doz., *•-- 22  67 

Camhric  handks.^ 10  53 

Carried  forward, --  $              t 
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Brought  forward, - $ 

Gloves,  24  prs,, 3  82 

Muslin,  878J  yd^, ?.  79  02 

Canton  flannel,  111  yds., .    11  87 

Cotton  drilling,  63|  yds.,-  -j 5  76 

Skirt8,2, 1  40 

Fine  combs,  1|  doz., 12  90 

Toothbrushes,  1  gross, 10  50 

Blacksilk, 1  47 

Suspenders,  4  doz., 9  00 

Sharing  apparatus, 6  00 

Hair  cutting, 6  68 

Cravats,4, 2  84 

Edgings,  68  yds., 1  90 

Ribbons,  9  ps.  22  yds., 30  09 

Thread,  needles  and  sundries, 79  38 

Cash  advanced  pupils, 362  18 

jFor  Furniture. 

Stoves  and  repairing,  pipe,  &c., 18176 

Fumacestove, - - 15  00 

Repairing  kitchen  stove, 45  00 

Tin  ware,  kitchen  furniture  andiepairs, —  *•  165  68 

Knives  and  forks,  26  doz., - 26  00 

Tea  spoons,  iron»plated»  57  doz., --  14  25 

Crockery, ..  205  78 

Table  linen,  12yds., ^--  8  70 

Drillings,  207  yds., 16  58 

Burlaps,  387  yds., 44  09 

Sheetings,  1,105  yds., 121  89 

Muslins,  198  yds., 21  76 

Counterpanes,  37  prs., 59  13 

Blankets,  7  prs., 17  75 

Mattrasscs,  pillows  and  repairs., -  -;■ "  91  22 

Windlass  bedsteads,  2, --  17  50 

Cots,  9, ^ 15  75 

Straw, 17  78 

Looking-glasses,  2  doz., 7  44 

do         plates  5  doz., 6  12 

'■■  ' • 

Carried  forward, $ 
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Brought  forward, $  $ 

Towelling,  crash,  30  yds.,  Bussia  diaper  4 

pieces,------ -.-.*-• • —  10  76 

Floor  matting,  74  yds.,.'' '  13  97 

Carpet,  51  yds., 36  94 

Colored  cambric,  122  yds.,- ^  —  9  11 

Cotton  baljs,  60, 4  37 

Window  shades,  2, - 10  00 

Chairs,  cane  scats,  1  doz., 15  00 

do      repairing,— 14  92 

^  Table  covers,  2, 6  OO 

Rug,  1, 3  00 

Alarm  clock, - 3  00 

Brooms,  16doz., 38  00 

Furnace  stove  for  bakery, 12  94 

Baking  untensils, t 6  76 

Repairing   boiler, •-...-- -  5  00 

Cherry  boards  for  dining  table, 3  08 

1,280  03 

For  Stable.  - 

Hay,  30,480  lbs., 262  76 

Oats,   360  bush., --  162  96 

Fine  feed,  462  bush., 99  16 

Ship  stuff,  297,  bush., - 51  63 

•  Ground  feed,  28  bush., 17  79 

Shorts,  60  bush., 13  89 

Com,  10  bush., 8  12 

Meal,  5,100  lbs., —  72  30 

Oil  meal,  600  lbs., 8  67 

Straw,  485  bundles, : 14  60 

Grass,  97  bundles, 3  88 

Howe, 200  00 

Smith's  bills, HO  64 

Sundries, 9  04 

1,014  33 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  book  binding, -  -  -  -  1,277  61 

do               do            shoe  shop, 771  2S 

do               do            cabinet   shop, '378  84 

Tailor's  wages  and  trimmings  for  tailor  shop, 436  62 

*     Carried  forward,  t 
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Brought  forward, •$    -  $ 

Garden^'s  wages,  tools,  seeds,  &c., 366  74 

Fruit  trees, 150  25 

516  99 

Soap,  starch  and  labor  for  washing, 671  87 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance, 259  35 

Books,  slates,  crayons  and  stationery  for  schools," -----         166  02 
Printing  Annual  Report,   views  of  building, 

notices,  &c., 345  41 

Expenses  of  delegation  to  Washington,-  *  -  -         229  25 

do  do  Albany, 27  00 

Insurance, 306  75 

Rent  of  corporation  lot, 50  00 

Drawing  mortgages  and  acknowledgments,-  -  33  26 

Funeral  expenses  of  Jas.  Miller  and  Emily 

Stanton, 55  50 

2  busts  of  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mitoor, 20  00 

Railroad  fare, • 46  01 

Stationery, 24  82 

Postage, 45  87 

Advertising, 7  00 

Book  of  minutes, 4  50 

Discount,  --.-^ 65 


1,196  01 
$67,421  68 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1st,  1846, |876  26 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  State  pupils,  5  quarters,  25,991  72 

do            do                per  act  8d  April,  1834,  5,000  00 

Regents  of  the  University, 1,242  24 

Corporation  of  the  City  of  New-York, -  2,140  00 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey, 640  00 

Paying  pupils, - 1,631  10 

Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings,  money  borrowed,  20,000  00 

Sales    of  clothing  and  cash  advanced  pupils,  933  97 

do        Articles  manufactured  in  cabinet  shop,  165  28 

Carried '  forward, - % 
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Brought  forward, - $ 

,  Work  done  in  bookbinderjy 1,757  00 

do        Shoeshop, 153  00 

do        Tailor's  shop, 98  19 

Francis  Hall,  Esq.,  Life  membership,*  --* 3O00 

Annual  subscriptions, 15  00 

Jilrs.  Hart,  Troy,  donation, 2  00 

Rent  of  dwelling  house, •-.-.-  125  00 

Boarders, - -'-  121  82 

Sales  of  coal,  |56.06,  soap  grease,  $20.54,-  -  -  76  60 

Sales  of  flour  barrels,  $28.80,  potatoes,  |6.25,  35  05 

Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  premium  refunded, 5  00 


$61,039  23 


CUy  and  Cotmty  of  Jfew-Yorky  ss. — On  the  id  day  of  Februaiy, 
1847,  before  me  came  Robert  D.  Weeks,  Treasurer  of  the  New- York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  being  bj 
me  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say,  that  the  above  account  is  true, 
according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

JOSEPH  STRONG, 
Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

The  additions  to,  and  alterations  in  the  buildings  required  for  tk 
accommodation  of  the  thirty-two  additional  State  pupils  provided  fa 
by  the  act  of  1845,  and  for  an  increased  number  of  the  pupils  hare, 
80  far  augmented  the  expenditures  of  the  year  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  the  Institution  by  a  large  loan 
secured  by  mortgage  on  the  premises.  A  similar  measure  was  re- 
sorted to  when  the  original  building  was  erected  in  1828—9  ;  tod 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  present  debt  will  be  dischai^ed  as  the  for 
mer  was,  in  a  few  years,  by  prudence  and  economy  from  the  ordi- 
nary resources  of  the  Institution,  and  from  the  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations of  our  benevolent  and  wealthy  citizens, 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  is  the  completion  of  the  ad- 
ditions and  alterations  jiist  referred  to.  A  brief  description  of  tbeK 
additions,  and  of  the  present  appearance  and  arrangements  of  tbe 
buildings,  while  it  seems  proper  as  a  matter  of  accountability  to  the 
Legislature,  will  form  a  topic  of  general  interest,  especially  to  the 
friends  and  connections  of  the  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  deaf  mata 
residing  in  this  State. 
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After  mature  deliberation  it  was  decided  that  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  enlarging  the  buildings  was  by  the  erection  of  two  wings^ 
not  adjoining  to^  but  connected  with  the  main  building.  From  a 
desire  as  well  as  to  make  the  edifice  creditable  in  appearance  and 
architectural  proportions,  and  in  that  respect  not  unworthy  of  the 
city  and  State,  as  to  obviate  the  Airther  enlargement  which  would 
otherwise  not  improbably  become  necessary  under  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstances within  a  few  yeard  more,  it  was  judged  best  to  have  the- 
new  wings  of  such  dimensions  as  to  ensure  accommodations  for  a 
considerable  future  increase  of  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ad- 
mit of  important  improvements  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
buildings. 

The  wings  are  each  thirty  feet  in  front  by  eighty-five  feet  deep 
parallel  with  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  central  building,  with 
which  they  have  connections  on  the  south  front  twenty  feet  efxh  in 
length  and  depth.  They  are  less  in  height  than  the  central  building, 
the  latter  having  five  stories  including  the  basement,  while  the  wings 
present  but  three. 

As  seen  from  the  south-west  the  buildings  now  present  a  front  of 
two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  of  which  one  hundred  and  ten  is  the  front 
of  the  original  building,  the  two  wings  and  their  connections  extend- 
ing fifty  feet  further  on  each  side.  Besides  being  less  in  height,  the 
wings  recede  a  few  feet  from  the  line  of  the  front,  and  the  other- 
wi'se  monotonous  effect  of  a  long  line  of  windows  is  farther  relieved 
by  a  portico  of  height  and  length  proportioned  to  the  other  dimen- 
sions of  the  building. 

Viewed  on  the  north  from  Fiflieth-street,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a 
centre  receding  from,  and  four  wings  abutting  upon  the  street, 
with  an  open  area  in  front  of  the  centre,  and  with  areas  between 
each  pair  of  wings  inclosed  by  brick  walls  with  gates.  These  gates 
and  areas  communicating  with  doors  in  the  basements,  form  two  dis- 
tinct communications  with  the  street  from  the  male  and  female  de- 
partments respectively.  The  areas  last  mentioned,  besides  the  con- 
necting building  which  closes  them  at  the  bottom  are  crossed  by 
covered  and  enclosed  galleries  for  the  convenience  of  the  pupils  in  • 
passing  to  and  from  the  school-rooms,  chapel  and  dining-room. 

There  are  two  principal  entrances,  each  covered  by  a  porch^  one. 
in  the  centre  of  the  south  front  and  the  other  directly  opposite,  in 
the  north  front.    The  latter  is  the  public  entrance  from  die  street ; 
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the  former  gives  access  to  the  lawn  and  grounds.  Besides  these, 
there  are  private  entrances  in  the  basement  by  which  the  pupils  pass 
from  their  apartments  to  the  shops,  grounds  and  out-buildings.  A 
hall  extends  through  the  centre  of  the  building  from  one  public  en- 
trance to  the  other,  on  each  side  of  which,  in  front,  are  parlors  for 
visitors,  and  at  the  opposite  end,  to  the  left,  the  office  of  the  steward. 

This  hall  is  crossed  by  another,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  terminating  to  the  left  in  the  boy's  sitting-room  in  the  new 
east  wing,  and  to  the  right  in  the  girls'  sitting-room,  in  the  new 
west  wing.  On  the  south  side  of  the  long  hall,  which  may  be  called 
the  principal  public  thoroughfare  of  the  Institution,  are  the  library 
and  cabinet,  where  the  meetings  of  the  Directors  are  ordinarily  held, 
and  the  office  of  the  President  to  the  left;  and  to  the  right  his  family 
apartments. 

* 

This,  hall  also  communicates,  by  means  of  stair*cases,  with  rooms 
for  the  teachers  and  for  occasional  visitors,  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  of^  the  central  building.  On  the  same  floor  are  other  iamily 
apartments  and  hospitals,  which  last,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  usual- 
ly, for  a  large  part  of  the  year,  unoccupied.  Other  passages  and 
stair'cases  running  north  from  the  long  hall,  parallel  with  the  first 
hall,  form  the  communication  from  the  public  rooms  and  from  tbox 
of  the  teachers  to  the  chapel  and  school-rooms.  These  last,  t&i  of 
which  are  now  in  use,  and  others  can  be  so  used  when  necessaiy, 
are  in  the  inner  wings  and  in  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  main 
building.  The  passages  through  the  galleries  before  mentioned  by 
which  the  pupib  pass  from  Uieir  sitting-rooms  to  the  chapd  and 
school-rooms,  are  parallel  with  the  long « hall  and  in  line  with  the 
north  portico.  - 

In  the  centre  of  the  basement  is  the  dining-room,  a  spacious  apart- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
in  its  greatest  dimensions,  in  which  the  President  and  his  family, 
and  all  the  teachers  and  others  employed,  who  reside  in  the  Institu- 
tion, take  their  meals  with  the.  pupils,  forming  a  housdiold  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  The  remainder  of  the  central  basements 
*are  occupied  by  the  kitchen,  bakery  and  other  similar  offices,  and 
the  rooms  for  the  domestics.  The  washing-rooms  for  the  pupib  are 
in  the  basements  of  the  new  wings,  immediately  under  the  sittin^^ 
roonst 
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The  lodging-rooms  of  the  pupib  are  over  their  sitting-rooms,  in 
the  upper  stories  of  the  new  wings,  and  in  the  carresponding  stories 
of  the  main  building.  They  are  spacious,  airy  and  well  ventilated, 
and  warmed  by  heated  air  from  furnaces  in  the  basements. 

The  governing  principle  in  the  plan  of  the  building,  has  been  that 
of  keeping  the  male  and  female  departments  entirely  separate  and 
distinct  Each  has,  at  the  opposite  and  remote  extremes  of  the 
building,  its  own  suite  of  apartments,  comprising  washing,  sitting, 
dressing  and  lodging-rooms,  and  each  is  connected  with  the  apart- 
ments in  which  the  males  and  females  assemble  for  meals,  religious 
worship  and  instruction  by  separate  passages  and  stair-cases.  This 
and  other  similar  arrangements  have  an  important  influence  in  form- 
ing habits  of  order  and  decorum. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  new  chapel.  This  beautiful  room 
is  in  the  third  floor  of  the  central  building,  directly  over  the  main 
entrance  and  first  hall.  It  has  an  area  of  sixty  by  thirty  feet  greater 
than  that  of  some  country  churches.  To  give  the  ceiling  an  eleva- 
tion in  keeping  with  the  size  and  character  of  the  apartment,  and  to 
.  admit  of  its  being  lighted,  with  good  efiTect  from  above,  the  two  up- 
per stories  have  been  thrown  into  one.  The  light  thus  gained 
gives  fine  effect  to  the  dome  by  which  the  room  is  lighted;  and  to 
the  painted  ceiling,  and  admits  of  a  much  better  elevation  of  the 
seats.  ' 

.On  the  east  side,  under  the  dome,  is  a  platform  elevated  sixteen 
inches,  for  the  officiating  teacher,  wi^h  a  small  desk  in  front,  and  a 
row  6i  large  slates  along  the  wall  behind.  On  these  slates  the  texts 
and  heads  of  the  discourse  are  written,  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  at 
public  exhibitions  they  are  used  by  the  exhibiting  class.  The  seats, 
which  will  accommodate  four  hundred  persons,  are  arranged  on  five 
sides  of.  an  octagon,  those  in  front  of  the  platform  being  ordinarily 
occupied  by  the  pupils,  while  the  side  seats  are  reserved  for  visitors 
and  spectators,  the  number  of  whom  has,  on  some  public  occasions, 
been  So  great  as  to  make  the  want  of  room,  in  the  former  chapel, 
<)U]te  uncomfortably  felt  Each  seat  rises  above  the  one  before'  it, 
by  the  height  of  twelve  inches,  giving  to  the  last  an  elevation  of 
eight  feet. 

•  The  exercises  in  a  chapel  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  addressed  to 
the  eye  alone.  Hence  it  is  a  point  of  importance  that  the  person  of 
the  lecturer  should  be  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and  that  the'eleva- 
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are  already  occupied  in  the  manner  contemplated,  the  fourth  bong 
leased  out  for  the  present.  Many  obvious  business  and  social  advan* 
tages  to  the  Institution  are  secured  by  the  permanent  neighborhood 
of  its  most  able  and  experienced  teachers. 

The  mechanical  branches  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  defiray,  or 
nearly  so,  their  own  expenses.  The  book-binding  returns  a  small 
cash  profit,  and  the  other  branches  effect  a  saving  in  the  ^ecessarj 
supplies  of  clothing  for  the  pupils,  and  in  the  repairs  of  fomitve 
and  fixtures,  probably  at  least  equal  to  the  expense  of  superintend- 
ance  and  materials.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  important  be- 
nefits of  mechanical  instruction  can  be  secured  \rithout  addition  to 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  Institution  ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  for 
reasons  fully  expressed  in  former  reports,  connected  with  the  future 
comfort  and  respectability  of  our  pupils,  the  shops  would  still  be 
maintained. 

The  branches  taught  are  the  same  as  heretofore,  namdy,  book 
Binding,  cabinet  making,  shoe  making  and  tailoring.  One  or  two 
other  branches  may  doubtless  be  advantageously  added,  when  tbe 
circumstances  of  the  Institution  shall  be  such  as  to  justify  it.  Tbe 
cultivation  of  the  garden  and  grounds  attached  to  the  Institution,  and 
from  which  no  small  portion  of  its  comforts  and  luxuries  are  derived 
in  their  season,  affords  opportunity  of  improyement  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  cultivation  to  several  lads  who  prefer  the  business  of 
farming. 

The  increase  of  pupils,  which  has  rendered  an  enlargement  of  tbe 
house,  necessary,  has,  as  might^be  expected,  made  the  want  of  room 
felt  in  the  shops  also.  Here,  fortunately,  the  inconvenience  is  sus* 
ceptible  of  an  easy  remedy.  By  greeting  a  separate  building  for  a 
stable,  that  part  of  the  range  of  buildings  on  Fiftieth-street,  now 
occupied  for  that  purpose,  can  be  added  to  the  shops.  This  measure 
has  been  some  time  in  contemplation,  but  has  been  deferred  from  tbe 
more  pressing  necessity  of  enlarging  the  principal  edifice. 

A  township  of  land  was,  in  1819,  granted  by  Congress  to  tbe 
Coimecticut  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Hartford,  and  subse- 
quently, in  1836,  a  similar  grant  was  made  to  the  Kentucky  Asylum. 
The  New-York  Institution,  in  conunmon  with  some  other  AmericaD 
Institutions,  did  not  neglect  to  i^rge  its  claim  to  like  favor,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance,  a  bill  for  this  purpose  actually  passed  one 
House  of  Congress,  failing  in  the  other  for  want  of  time.    The  jus- 
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The  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been  far 
greater  than  among  the  pupils.  In  our  twenty-dxth  annual  report  is ' 
recorded  the  decease  of  twOj  and  in^  the  twenty-seventh,  of  ihrtt^  of 
oar  most  experienced  old  honored  associates.  Yet  an9ther  loss  has 
recently  been  sustained  in  the  sndden  death  of  Samuel  Downer,  for 
»the  past  thirteen  years  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  Board. 
The  Institution  has  thus,  within  less  than  three  years  lost  by  death 
one-fourth  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  including  two  Presidents,  one 
Vice  President,  and  three  other  distinguished  members,  all  of  whom 
were,  by  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  called  away  while 
their  powers  seemed  unimpaired,  and  their  usefulness  was  at  its  height. 
A  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  afflictive  bereavements  is,  that 
four  of  the  six  were  removed  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  paper  from  the  pen 
of  Nicholas  Monell,  M.  D.,  the  attending  physician,  on  the  causes 
and  treatment  of  deafness,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  recorded  experience  of  those  who  have  pur- 
sued investigations  in  this  branch  of  human  suffering. 

In  addition  to  the  gratuitous  services  of  Doctors  Hawes  and  Brown, 
in  dental  surgery,  the  pupils  have  had  the  attentions  in  this  depart- 
ment, of  Dr.  Case,  a  young  but  promising  dentist,  who  came  to  the 
Institution  and  spent  several  days  in  ministering  to  their  "v^^ants. 

Our  obligations  are  due,  and  cheerfully  acknowledged  to  the  New- 
York  Bible  Society,  for  a  generous  supply  of  Bibles  to  those  of  our ' 
pupils  who  had  reached  that  point  in  their  education  to  derive  bene- 
fit from,  the  perusal  and  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  especially 
for  the  presentation  of  an  elegant  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  for 
the  chapel. 

Mr.  Foster,  one  of  the  Professors,  resigned  his  place  in  July  last. 
The  vacancy  was  supplied  by  the  appointment,  as  teacher,  of  Isaac 
H.  Benedict,  a  deaf  mute  and  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the  Insti* 
iution.  With  this  exception,  there  has  been  no  changes  in  this  de- 
partment. Most  of  the  present  teachers  have  had  several  years  expe- 
rience in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  possess  the  full 
confidence  of  the  Board. 

The  arrangement  for  the  accommodation  of  the  families  of  the  mar* 
ried  professors^  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  has  been  carried  out  witii 
effect.     The  four  dwellings  have  been  completed,  and  three  of  them 
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are  already  occupied  in  the  manner  contemplated,  the  fourth  beug 
leased  out  for  the  present.  Many  obvious  business  and  social  advan- 
tages to  the  Institution  are  secured  by  the  permanent  neigbborfaood 
of  its  most  able  and  experienced  teachers. 

The  mechanical  branches  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  defray,  or 
nearly  so,  their  own  expenses.  The  book-binding  returns  a  saiaii 
cash  profit,  and  the  other  branches  effect  a  saving  in  the  /aeceasarj 
supplies  of  clothing  for  the  pupils,  and  in  the  r^airs  of  furmtst 
and  fixtures,  probably  at  least  equal  to  the  expense  of  superintead- 
ance  and  materials.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  important  be- 
nefits of  mechanical  instruction  can  be  secured  vrithout  addition  to 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  Institution  ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  fat 
reasons  fully  expressed  in  former  reports,  connected  with  the  future 
comfort  and  respectability  of  our  pupils,  the  shops  would  still  be 
maintained. 

The  branches  taught  are  the  same  as  heretofore,  namely,  book 
Binding,  cabinet  making,  shoe  making  and  tailoring.  One  or  tvo 
other  branches  may  doubtless  be  advantageously  added,  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  Institution  shall  be  such  as  to  justify  it.  The 
cultivation  of  the  garden  and  grounds  attached  to  the  Institution,  and 
from  which  no  small  portion  of  its  comforts  and  luxuries  are  derived 
in  their  season,  affords  opportunity  of  improyement  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  cultivation  to  several  lads  who  prefer  the  business  of 
farming. 

The  increase  of  pupils,  which  has  rendered  an  enlargemeat  of  the 
house.necessary,  has,  as  might^be  expected,  made  the  want  of  room 
felt  in  the  shops  also.  Here,  fortunately,  the  inconvenience  is  soi- 
ceptible  of  an  easy  remedy.  By  greeting  a  separate  building  for  a 
stable,  that  part  of  the  range  of  buildings  on  Fiftieth-street,  now 
occupied  for  that  purpose,  can  be  added  to  the  shops.  This  measure 
has  been  some  time  in  contemplation,  but  has  been  deferred  from  the 
more  pressing  necessity  of  enlarging  the  principal  edifice. 

A  township  of  land  was,  in  1819,  granted  by  Congress  to  the 
Connecticut  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Hartford,  and  subse- 
quently, in  1836,  a  similar  grant  was  made  to  the  Kentucky  Asylum. 
The  New-York  Institution,  in  conunmon  with  some  other  American 
Institutions,  did  not  neglect  to  i^e  its  claim  to  like  favor,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance,  a  bill  for  this  purpose  actually  passed  oae 
House  of  Congress,  failing  in  the  other  for  want  of  time.    The  jus- 
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tice  of  making  an  equal  provision  for  other  Institutions  presenting 
precisely  the  same  claims  with  the  two  already  provided  for,  has 
been  generally  admitted,  and  the  Directors  were  encouraged  to  hope 
that  a  renewal  of  their  application  might  meet  with  better  success. 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  last  winter  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  seat 
of  Government.  Accordingly,  in  April  last,  the  President  and  a 
committee  of  the  Board,  with  several  deaf  mutes,  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, held  an  exhibition  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, made  personal  representations  and  explanations  to  influential 
members,  and  took  such  other  measures  as  seemed  best  calculated  to 
further  the  objects  of  the  visit.  A  very  favorable  impression  was 
made,  and  many  friends  secured  ;  but  the  excitement  of  an  unusual 
stormy  session,  in  the  midst  of  financial  and  political  changes,  and 
on  the  eve  of  a  war,  prevejited  our  application  fromi  receiving  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  give  it  precedence  over  the  multitude  of  pri- 
vate and' public  matters  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
The  question  is  still  before  that  body,  and  the  Directors  hope  that  it 
may  yet  meet  with  that  success  which  its  importance  demands. 

The  Board  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  the  publication  of  a 
second  edition  of  the  volume  of  Elementary  Lessons,  by  Mr.  Peet, 
the  first  edition  of  which  has  proved  so  extensively  useful.  The  new 
edition,  which  has  been  revised  with  much  care,  and  is  illustrated  By 
more  than  four  hundred  cuts,  will  doubtless  become  a  standard  work 
whenever  the  English  language  is  to  be  taught  to  intellects  but  par- 
tially developed. 

Another  part  of  Mr.  Peet's  course  of  instruction,  the  volume  of 
Scripture  Lessons,  has  also  been  published.  *  This  valuable  little  work» 
on  a  plan  entirely  new,  and  in  its  execution  equally  remarkable  for 
oleamess  and  simplicity,  brevity  and  comprehensiveness,  though  more 
specially  intended  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  children  who  hear  ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  lattery  a  large  edi- 
tion has  been  issued  and  put  into  circulation  through  channels  that 
can  hardly  fail  to  render  it  very  generally  acceptable  to  the  young. 

r 

The  system  of  instruction  puisued  in  the  Institution  is  the  fruit  of 
nearly  thirty  years  experience  and  study.  Doubtless  still  susceptible 
of  further  improvement,  as  it  now  exists,  it  produces  in  the  hands  oi 
our  present  able  teachers,  results  which,  not  many  years  since,  would 
have  b^n  deemed  incredible,  but  which  have  now  become  so  much  a 
matter  of  course,  that  they  almost  cease  to  surprise  us. 
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For  the  highly  prosperous  and  gratifying  condition  of  this  departr 
ment,  as  evinced  at  the  annual  examination  in  July  last,  the  Board 
refer  to  the  report,  which  is  annexed,  of  the  conunittee  appointed  to 
conduct  that  examination.  They  would  also  refer  to  the  testimony 
of  J.  Watson  Williams,  Esq.,  who  attended  as  a  visitor  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Superintendent  of  commoD 
schools. 

In  our  last  report  it  was  stated  that  the  Board  intended  to  introduce 
articulation  and  reading  on  the  tips,  as  part  of  the  course  of  instmc- 
tion,  in  cases  where  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimate  benefit 
The  experiment  was  accordingly  commenced  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pupils,  though  most  of  them  evinced  a  decided  repugnance  to 
this  exercise.  After  a.  patient  trial  of  several  weeks,  further  efforts 
were,  with  the  greater  number,  abandoned  as  a  perfectly  useles 
waste  of  time.  A  few  cases  in  each  class  were  found,  in  which,  by 
persevering  efforts,  and  at  much  expense  of  time,  some  benefit  may 
be  expected.  A  more  particular  account  of  these  cases  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Examining  committee  first  referred  to. 

The  3oard  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  record  of  their  labors 
for  another  year.  For  many  years  past  they  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  Institution  advance  from  year  to  year,  in  public  esti- 
mation, in  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  means  of  useful- 
ness,  and  in  all  the  higher  attainments  of  an  Institution  by  whose 
influences  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  himdreds  of  immor- 
tal minds  were  to  be  moulded.  In  reviewing  the  results  of  their 
past  labors,  they  find  much  to  be  encouraged  to  perseverance  in  their 
work  of  benevolence.  It  shall  be  their  endeavor  that  the  Institution 
shall  continue  to  deserve,  as  it  is  their  confident  hope  that  it  will 
continue  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Legislature  and  the  confidence 
of  the  public. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  PresidmU. 
O.  S.  RoBBiNs,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX 


(  No.  1.  ) 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  December  31,  1846. 


MALES. 


Jfame$. 


Acker,  John  C.,. «.. . 
Andrews,  Asahel,  . . 
Archer,  George  P.,. 
Arnold,  Charles  H., 
Barton,  Ebenezer,.  • 
Bell,  John  Thomas,  • 
Benedict,  Edward,.  • 
Bothwell,  Martin,  .  • 
Breg,  William, .  •  •  • 
Briggs,  Abram  Lott, 

Brown,  l^eter, 

Brown,  James  W.,  . 
Brondige,  Ananias  C. 
Bocklin,  Simeon  D., 
Camp,  James  M., . . . 
Carmer,  Moses,. . .  • 
Chappie,  Solomon,  . 
Charlon,  Henry,  ... 
Chandler,  John,  • .  • 
Chesebro,  NathM  H., 
Chestney,  William,. 
Cilly,  Benjamin,  • . . 
Clark,  Matthew,  .  •  • 
Clarkson,  James, « •  • 
CoflSn,  James  E.  M., 
Cornell,  Alvan  H.,  • 
Cross,  Adelmar, 


*  • « 


New-York, 

Ajtica,  .  •  •  • 

Oreensburgh,   •  • « • 

Troy,    

New- York,.  ...... 

do 

Victory  j    

Clayton,    .••/.••• 

Cohocton, 

Williamson, 

New-York,  

Tioga  Centre, 

Pittstown, 

West  Winfield,  . . . 

Bethany, 

Hopewell, 

Stafford,    

Ausable,    « • 

Mexicoville, 

Brookfield, 

Saratoga  Springs,  • . 

Bolton, 

Malone, 

Rahway,  .••;••.. 

Charleston,  

Jamestown, 

Cherry  Valley,  •  • . ; 


County, 


New-York. 
Wyoming, 
Westchester. 
Rensselaer. 
New- York. 

do 
Cayuga. 
Jefferson. 
Steuben. 
Wayne. 
New-York. 
Tioga. 
Rensselaer. 
Herkimer. 
Genesee. 
Ontario. 
Genesee. 
Clinton. 
Oswego. 
Madison. 
Saratoga. 
Warren. 
Franklin. 
New-Jersey. 
South  Carolina. 
Chautauque. 
Otsego. 
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LIST  OP  PUPILS— (Continued.) 


[ASSSXILT 


Cross,  George,  *••••• 

Cuffee,  Aaron  Lee,  . . 
De  Hart,  Joseph, . . .  • 
Donley,  William,  . . . 
Driscoll,  George, .... 

Garrybrundt,  Zenas,. 
Gebman,  Ozias,    .  •  • . 
Gilbert,  Guslavus  O., 
Golden,  Peter  E.,  ... 
Golder,  John  B...... 

Grommon,')Truman,.  • 
Grow,  Charles  M.,  . . 
Guile,  Walter  Scott,. 

Haight,  Henry, 

Harrington,  ratrick,. 

Harrison,  John, 

Harrison,  George  W., 

Hatch,  Edward, 

Havens,  David,  . . .  •  • 
Hai  vey,  Andrew  Kirk, 
Henmon,  Abra'm  W., 

Hill,  David, 

Hills,  Joseph B...... 

Hogenkamp,  Daniel,. 
Howell,  William,  .  • « 
Houston,  Jefferson,.. 

HurleVt  John, 

Jewell,  Ephraim,  • . . , 
Jobes,  George  W.,  . . 
Jones,  Lawrence  N.,. 
Jones,  Morgan,  .  .^.  .• 

Kerrigan,  John, 

Ketcham,  George  £., 
Le  Due,  Gerard,  .... 

Levy,  Isaac, 

Long,  John  Edward,. 
Larkui,  Charles  N.,«. 
Morehouse,  Phil.  E., 

Morse,  Patrick, 

McCoy,  Zachariah,,. 
McLaughlin,  Michael, 
Myer,William  Henry, 
Martling,  Robert  J.,. 
Matteson,  Theodore,. 


Cherry  Valley,  , . . 

Sag-Harbor, 

New- York, 

do  

Greene,  . . .  ♦ 

Hnvana, 

Ephratah, 

Sparta, 

nampdeo, 

Jamaica,    

Adams, 

Potter, 

Lyme. 

New- York, 

do  

Elmira, 

Williamson, 

New- York,  

Plattsburgb, 

Binghampton,  . . . , 

Pompton,    

Onondaga, 

Fabius, 

Haverstraw,   

Columbia, 

New-York,   

do  

Java,  ... 

Lloyd,  

Richland,   

New- York,   

do  

do  

Ogdensburgh,  .... 
New- York, 

do  

do  

Granville,  ....... 

Harford, 

Oswego, 

Greenbush, 

New-York,  ...... 

do  

Silverbrook, 


Otsego. 
Suffolk. 
New-York. 

do 
Chenango. 
Chemung. 
Fulton. 
Livingston. 
Delaware. 
Queens. 
Jefferson. 
Yates. 
Jefferson. 
New-York. 

do 
Chemung. 
Wayne. 
New-York. 
Clinton. 
Broome. 
Passaic,  N.  J. 
Onondaga. 

Rockland. 
South  Carolina. 
New- York. 

do 
Wyoming. 
Ulster. 
Oswego. 
New-York. 

do 

do 
St.  Lawrence. 
New-York. 

do 

do 
Washington. 
Cortland. 
Oswego. 
Rensselaer. 
New-York. 

do 
Chautauque. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS— (Continued.) 


B 


JVai?i€^. 


Milmine,  John, 

Monlfort.  Cyrenius, .  • 

Moore,  Hines,^ 

McEean,  Piatt  A.,  .. 

McVay,  John')    

Norton^  Albert, 

Pangburn,  Emory,  •• 
Parker,  Charles  M.,  . 
Pickering,  John  L., . , 
Rice,  George  R. , .  • .  • 
Rider,  Henry  Clar]cson 
CHara,  Charles,  •  •  •  • 

Rider,  Wm.  Henry,  . 
Ridei,  John  H.  H.,.. 
Risley,  Goodrich,  « . . 
Rosenkranrtz,  William 
Shannon,  Hugh,     •  • . 
Smlar,  John,  ,•••••• 

Smith,  James  O.,  • . « . 

Smith,  Wilbur, 

Southwick,  John  T.,. 
Spicer,  Devotion  W., 

Starin,  Robert^ 

Stewart, .  Fletcher, . .  • 

Stock,  John, 

Sweetman,  Joseph,  . . 

Taylor,  James, 

Taylor,  George,  .... 

Tainter,  John, 

Thompson  9  John,  • . . . 

Vail,  Lewis  S., 

Vine,  John, 

Wait,  Selah, 

Weaver,  John, 

Wallace,  Orville  L.,. 
Webster,  Ahira^  (J., . . 
Weeks,  William  B., 
Wells,  James  S.,. ... 
Whitten,  Daifiel  M.,. 
Wilkips,  N.  Denton,. 
Williston,  Thaddeus,. 
Winslow,  James  H.,. 
Witschief,  John,  • .  •  • 
Wright,  William,  . . . 


Florida,  •  • 

Groton,  ......... 

Preston,  .«.*.•••. 
Ridgeway,  .••••.. 

Columbus, 

Lansingburgh,  •  •  • . 
Cooperstown^  .••• 

Sandlake,   .  • 

Chateaugay, 

Clean,  •  •  •  • 

varoga,  •  •  •  • . .  •  •  . 

New- York, 

Brighton, 

Westerlo,   

Hamilton^, 

Bath, 

Peekskill, 

New-York, 

Minden, • 

Bethany,  ••••••.. 

Albany,  .w  ••'•.  • 

Hoosick,  • 

Danube,  • . 

Maloi;ie, 

New- York,   •••••• 

Horner^...,. 

St.  Johns,.  ••,••••• 

do       

Stockbridge,  .  • . . . 

South  Chili, 

Goshen,  .  .^ • 

Rotterdam, 

Preston,    

Ballston  Spa, 

Stockholm, ^ 

Fredonia, 

Yorktown, 

New-York,  *...•• 
Sing-Sing,  ••••••  • 

BrooklyPf  ••••..  . 

Ithaca, 

Pierpont,  ••••••  •  • 

New-York,   •••••• 

Boonville,  ••«,... 


County, 


Montgomery. 

Tompkins. 

Chenango. 

Orleans. 

Georgia. 

Rensselaer. 

Otsego. 

Rensselaer. 

Franklin. 

Cattaragus* 

Fulton. 

New-York. 

Mo»roe. 

Albany. 

Madison. 

Steuben. 

Westchester. 

New-York. 

Montgomery. 

Genesee. 

Albany. 

R,en8selaer. 

Herkimer. 

Franklin. 

New-York. 

Cortland. 

New-Brunswiok  . 

do 
Madison. 
Monroe. 
Orange. 
Schenectady. 
Chenango. 
Saratoga. 
St.  Lawrence. 
Chautauque. 
Westrhesler. 
New-York. 
Westchester. 
Kings. 
Tompkins. 
St.  La^rreuce. 
New-York. 
Oneida. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS— (CoNTiHPED.) 


Jfames. 

Town. 

County. 

Waldron,  Warren, . , . 
Van  tine,  Charles  W., 

Northumberland, . . 
New-York,  

Saratoga. 
New-York. 

Abel,  Margaret, 

Anderson^  Cornelia, . . 
Ashley,  Amanda, .  •  •  • 
Ballon,  Lydia  Ann,., 

Barry,  Mary,    

Bently,  Joanna, 

Blauvelt,  Catharine,  • 
Bostwick,  Elsey  C.,.. 
Baily,  Phebe  Ann,  . . 
Boughton,  Lucy  A.,. 
Boughton,  Augusta  G. 
Bower,  Sally  Ann,.« 
Bower,  Maria  Louisa, 

Breg,  Olive, 

Brock,  Lavinia, 

Bronson,  Sallv, 

Buck,  Martha  De  Witt 

Casler,  Mary,  

Chesebro,  Adriana  P., 
Calvin,  Josephine  O., 
Cornell,  Meribah,  •  • . 
Cornwall,  Caroline,  •  • 
Craft,  Mary  E.,  .... 
Conklin,  Charlotte,. • 
Cassidy,  Ellen,  .«... 
Chandler,  Helen, . . . , 
Donovan,  Ellen,  •«.• 
Dobbie,  Margaret  Ann 
Doty,  Rebecca,  .... 
Doty,  Phebe  Ann,. . . 

Dye,  Olive, 

Easton, Elizabeth  Ann 
Eggleston,  Delia  Ann, 
Eacker,  Margaret, .  • . 
Fearon,  Matilda,  .«•. 

Gilbert,  Lucy, 

Golden,  Emeline  L.,. 
Green,  Fanny  Maria, . 
Garrett,  Catharine,  • . 


FEMALES. 

Perryvillc, 

New- York,  

Rochester,  .•••••• 

Providence,  .••••. 

Yates, 

Southport,  ••••••  . 

Clarkstown,  .•.••• 

Owego, 

Spencer, 

New- York,   

do  

Lansing,    ...•••  . . 

do        

Cohocton, 

Danby, 

Wolcott, 

Orelia, 

Dexter,  • 

Darien, .... 

Lewiston, 

Jamestown,  .,•••. 

Athens, 

Mount-Pleasant,  .. 

Springfield, 

New- York,   ...... 

Mexicoville,  .••••• 

New- York, 

Mamaroneck, 

Sennet, 

do      

Camillas,  ...«.••• 

Roxbury,  • 

Henderson,    

Mohawk, 

New- York, 

Sparta, 

Hampden, 

Greenfield,    •...,• 
Lyons,  . . . « 


Hunterdon,  N.  J. 

New- York. 

Afonroe. 

Saratoga. 

Orleans. 

Chemung. 

Rockland. 

Tioga. 

do, 
New-York. 

do 
Tompkins. 

do 
Steuben. 
Tompkins. 
Wayne. 
Canada  West. 
Jefferson. 

Walworth,  Wis.  T. 
Niagara. 
Chautauque. 
Grreene. 
Westchester. 
Essex  county,  N.  J. 
New-York. 
Oswego. 
New- York. 
Westchester. 
Cayuga. 

do 
Onondaga* 
Morris  county,  N.J. 
Jefferson. 
Montgomery. 
New -York- 
Livingston. 
Delaware. 
Saratoga. 
Wayne. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS— <CoM-rtNUED;) 


/famet. 


Toum. 


•  •  • 


•  • 


Hawley,  Julia  M.,  • . 
Hike,  Parmelia,  .... 
Harrison,  Susan  M.,. 
Hahn,  Auguste,  . .  • . 
Harrington,  Margaret, 
Hawes,  Wealthy,  .  • . 
Hibbard,  MartfaA  Ann, 
Hills,  Emily  A.,  •••• 
Hills,  JerusbaM.,.. . 
Hills,  Lucinda  E., •  • . 
Hogenkamp,  Emily,. 
Hol^stock,  Sarah  Ann 
Hunt,  Maryette, 
Hunter,  Helen,  . 
Irwin,  Elizabeth, 

Jones,  Laurtf ,    

Ireland,  Sarah, 

Kellogg,  Eliza  Jane,. 
La  Orange,  Edith,.  • . 
Lewis,  Prudence,  -  • . . 
Lighthall,  Lavinia,  • . 
Lighthall,  Eliza,  •••• 
Langlois,  Eleanor,  ,. 
Many,  Christiana  J.,. 
Milipine,  Helen,  .  •  •  • 

Mead,  Emily,   

McKinney,  Mary, . . . 
McCarty,  Mary,  .  • . . 
McCoy,  Eunice,  .... 
Northrop, Elizabeth  A. 
Overton,  Phebe,  • . . . 
Padmore,  Sarah  Ann, 
Palmer,  Eliza  Ann,.. 
Patten,  Hannah  M., . . 
Persons,  Catharine, . . 
Romeyn,  Jane  Ann,  . 
Seymour,  Hannah,  . . 
Sharot,  Ann  Elizabeth 
Sullivan,  Catharine, . . 

Taber,  Silence, 

Vanderbeck,ElizabHh 
Vanderwerken,  Marg'i 
Vail,  Ann  Maria, .... 
Wallace,  Jennette,  .. 

lA-8sembly,No.  61.] 


New-Yoik,   ...... 

Depauville, 

Williamson, 

Newark,.  .,• 

New- York,   

Danby, 

Rochester, 

Fabias,   •  •  •  • 

do       

do       

Harerstraws    

Schenectady, 

Nassau, 

Canandaigua,    •  • . . 

Rochester, 

Remsen,   

Gal^ay,    

East  Constable,  . . . 
New  Scotland, .  • . . 
Preston,  ....••••• 
Minden,  ••••«•  . .  • 

dtf     

Malone, 

Bloominggrove,. « . 
Florida,    ...•...« 

Norlhville, 

York,    

New-York, 

Oswego,    

Ontario, 

Coram,    

Keeseville, 

Moriah,  .•••.•••. 
Saratoga  Springs,  . 

Howard,   

Olenville, 

Vienna, 

New-York, 

('o 

Scipio,  , 

New-York,   

Cincinnatus, 

Goshen, 

New- York, 

3 


County, 


New-York. 

Jefferson. 

Wayne. 

Essex,  N.  J. 

New-York. 

Tompkins. 

Monroe. 

Onondaga. 

do 

do 
Rockland. 
Schenectady. 
Rensselaer. 
Ontario. 
Monroe.,. 
Oneida. 
Saratoga. 
Frankun. 
Albany. 
Chenango. 
Montgomery. 

do 
Franklin. 
Orange. 
Montgomery. 
Fulton. 
Livingston. 
New- York. 
Oswego. 
Wayne. 
Suffolk. 
Essex. 

do 
Saratoga. 
Steuben. 
Schenectady. 
Oneida. 
New- York. 

do 
Cayuga. 
New-York. 
Cortland. 
Orange. 
New-York. 
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LIST  DF  PUPILS— (CoNTiH0ED.) 


ITamti. 


Weyant,  Harriet  C,  . 
White,  Ann  Eliza,  , . 
Whitney*  Harriet, . . . 
Willis,  Maria,  •••••. 
Williams,  Mary,'' . .  •  • 
Wilson,  Isabella,  ... 
Woodford,  Alraira,  i  • 
Young,  Louisa  M., . . 


Binghampton,  . . .  • 

New- York,   

Schroon,   

Lyons,  •  • • 

OraDge,  . ' 

Newburgh,   ••••.. 

Sherberne, 

Augusta,   


Catnip. 


Chenango. 

New-York. 

Essex. 

Wayne. 

New  Jersey. 

Orange. 

Chenango. 

Georgia. 


(  No.  2.  ) 
DONAllONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


From  Francis  Hall,  Esq.,  life  subscription,-  -       $30  00 
Rev.  6.  T.  Bedell,  annual    do        ---  3  00 

P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq:,  do         -  -  -  3  00 


0.  Bushnell,  Rsq.,                  do        -  -  -           3  00 

G.  J.  Cornell, 

Esq.              do        -—          3  00 

S.  S.  Howland 

,  Esq.,            do         ---           3  00 

#45  00 

Mr.  Hart,  Troy,  donation, 

2  00 

Editors  of  the 

Com.   Adv.,  their  paper,  $10  00 

do 

Courier  and  Enq.      do        lO'OO 

# 

do 

Churchman,                do          3  00 

do 

N.  Y.  Evangelist,       do          2  50 

do 

N.  Y.  Recorder,          do          2  50 

do 

Christian   Intelligencer,          2  50 

do       • 

Christian  Adv.  and  Jour.,        2  50 

• 

do 

Sent,  of  Freedom,  Newark,    2  50 

do 

Canajoharie  Radii,                  9  50 

B.  R.  Winthrop,  F-sq.,  Protestant  Church- 

man. ---• 

2  50 

Donations  to  the  Library, 

By  Prof.  Samuel  Porter — ^The  Lost  Senses,  2  vols. 
A  Friend — Sick-room  Devotions,  8  vols. 
Messrs.  Saxton  &  Miles — American  Agriculturalist,  vol.  5* 
Hon.  Washington  Hunt — ^Map  of  the  Northern  and  Northeastern 
Boundary. 

Donations  to  the  Cabinet, 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Harris-— Specimens  of  Natural  History,  &c. 

Master  Washington  Harris — A  Fife  used   in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  found  in  the  Hudson  river. 


38  [Assembly 

Judging  from  the  neatness  and  order  manifested,  the  amount  of  work 
done,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  apprentices  for  the  short  time  many 
of  them  had  been  under  instruction,  the  committee  believe  that  the 
mechanical  department,  under  the  vigilant  and  efficient  supervision 
of  the  President,  is  well  managed;  and  after  a  careful  inspection, 
nothing  in  this  branch  of  the  establishment  has  occurred  to  them  as 
requiring  suggestions  for  amendment. 

In  these  shops,  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  male  pupils  of  the 
institution,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whose  circumstances  do  not 
render  it  expedient,  are  furnished  with  facilities  for  acquiring,  in  the 
fragments  of  time  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  the  means 
of  securing  comfort,  independence  and  usefulness.  The  choice  of 
trades  submitted  to  the  male  pupils,  whose  judgment  in  this  matter  is 
of  course  guided  by  the  advice  of  their  natural  guardians,  embracing 
book  binding,  cabinet  making,  tailoring,  shoe  making,  and  garden- 
ing, is  probably,  as  extensive  as  in  any  similar  institution. 

The  circumstances  of  such  an  establishment,  admit  of  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  only  a  small  number  of  trades.  In  making  the 
selection  just  mentioned,  the  object  has  been  to  give  the  preference 
to  those  branches  in  which  there  is  the  most  steady  and  certain  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  in  general  to  those  which  would  enable  the  in- 
stitution to  find  a  market  within  its  own  walls,  for  most  of  its  me- 
chanical products.  The  book  binding  is  the  branch  in  which  tiie 
steady  employment  of  the  apprentices  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
trade.  The  making  and  repairing  of  furniture  and  fixtures  for  this 
large  establishment,  is  chiefly  done  in  tlie  cabinet  shop*  Much  <rf 
the  clothing  of  the  boys  and  of  the  teachers  and  others  employed  ia 
the  iivstitution,  is  made  and  mended  in  the  tailor's  shop.  Supplying 
the  wear  and  tear  of  two  hundred  active  pair  of  feet,  gives  plcsnty 
of  employment  in  the  shoe  shop.  The  lads  while  acquiring  the  means 
of  future  support,  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  becoming  immedi- 
ately useful  to  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  to  test  practically  the 
goodness  of  their  work. 

The  shops  were  never  designed  as  a  source  of  income;  all  dial 
was  expected  or  desired  was,  that  the  avails  9f  the  labor  of  the  pu- 
pils should  nearly  balance  the  expenses.  The  advantages  were  look- 
ed for  in  the  manual  skill  acquired,  and  still  more  in  the  feeling 
of  independence  and  the  habits  of  industry  and  regularity  on  which 
depends,  in  so  large  a  measure,  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  man 
in  society.    These  advantages  have  been  fully  realized. 


REPORT 
Of  the  Annual  Examination,  Julv,  1846.' 


submitted  hj  Mr.  Wetmore. 


The  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  "  The  Ncw^York  In- 
stitution for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb/'  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  annual  examination  of  the  Institution  at  the  close  bf  ^ 
the  academic  year,  in  July,  1846,  beg  leave  to 

REPORT  : 
• 
That  in  pursuance  of  their  appointment,  they  devoted  the  7th  and 
8th  days  of  July  to  a  general  inspection  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
Institution,  and  a  particular  examination  of  each  class  of  pupils  un- 
der instruction  therein. 

p 

The  committee  were  favored  wi&  the  presence  and  assistance  of  . 
J.  Watson  Williams,  Esqr.,  of  Utica,  who  appeared  as  the  visitor 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Gonmson  Schools.  It  was  a  sensible  disappointment  at  the  Institu- 
tion, that  the  public  engagements  of  Mr.  Bentom  prevented  his  per- 
sonal attendance  at  the  examination,  but  in  Mr.  Williams,  he  de- 
puted an  able  and  courteous  representative,* whom  the  committee 
were  most  happy  to  welcome  as  an  associate  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  confided  to  them;  and  they  anticipate  from  the  report  of  that 
gentleman  a  candid  exposition  of  the  impressions  he  derived  from 
the  examination,  together  with  enlightened  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment in  any  department  wherein  deficiencies  were  detected. 

■ 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  a  general  tour  of  in- 
spection. The  committee  were  conducted  by  the  President  through 
the  work-shops,  where  the  pupils  were  busily  engaged  at  their  res- 
pective trades,  and  inspected  some  creditable  specimens  of  their 
handicraft.  Each  branch  has  a  seperate  room,  convenient,  spacious, 
and  well  lighted,  and  is  placed  imder  the  care  of  a  competent  master. 
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Judging  from  the  neatness  and  order  manifested,  the  amount  of 
done,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  apprentices  for  the  short  time  matnj 
of  them  had  been  under  instruction,  the  committee  believe  Aat  the 
mechanical  department,  under  the  vigilant  and  efficient  supervision 
of  the  President,  is  well  managed;  and  after  a  careful  iDspection, 
nothing  in  this  branch  of  the  establishment  has  occurred  to  theiD  as 
requiring  suggestions  for  amendment 

In  these  shops,  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  male  pupils  of  tbe 
institution,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whose  circumstances  do  not 
render  it  expedient,  are  furnished  with  ixicilities  for  acquiring,  in  the 
fragments  of  time  that  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  the  means 
of  securing  comfort,  independence  and  usefulness.  Tbe  choice  of 
trades  submitted  to  the  male  pupils,  whose  judgment  in  this  matter  is 
of  course  guided  by  the  advice  of  their  natural  guardians,  emi 
book  binding,  cabinet  making,  tailoring,  shoe  making,  and 
ing,  is  probably,  as  extensive  as  in  any  similar  institution. 


The  circuipstances  of  such  an  establishment,  admit  of  the, 
ful  prosecution  of  only  a  small  number  of  trades.  In  making  the 
selection  just  mentioned,  the  object  has  been  to  give  the  preference 
to  those  branches  in  which  there  is  the  most  steady  and  certain  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  in  general  to  those  which  would  enable  the  in* 
stitution  to  find  a  market  within  its  own  walls,  for  most  of  its  me- 
chanical products.  The  book  binding  is  the  branch  in  which  the 
steady  employment  of  the  apprentices  depends  on  the  state  of  the 
trade.  The  making  and  repairing  of  iumiture  and  fixtures  for  tUi 
large  establishment,  is  chiefly  done  in  the  cabinet  shop.  Much  of 
the  clothing  of  tbe  boys  and  of  the  teachers  and  others  employed  ia 
the  ii^titution,  is  made  and  mended  in  the  tailor's  shop.  Supplying 
the  wear  and  tear  of  two  hundred  active  pair  of  feet,  gives  plenlj 
of  employment  in  the  shoe  shop.  The  lads  while  acquiring  the  means 
of  future  support,  have  thus  the  opportunity  of  becoming  immedi- 
ately useful  to  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  to  test  practically  die 
goodness  of  their  work. 

The  shops  were  never  designed  as  a  source  of  income;  all  that 
was  expected  or  desired  was,  that  the  avails  pf  the  labor  of  the  pu- 
pils should  nearly  balance  the  expenses.  The  advantages  were  look- 
ed for  in  the  manual  skill  acquired,  and  still  more  in  the  feeling 
of  independence  and  the  habits  of  industry  and  r^ularity  on  which 
depends,  in  so  large  a  measure,  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  man 
in  society.    These  advantages  have  been  fully,  realized 
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Several  of  the  girb  are  receiving  instruction  in  tailoring,  and 
others  are  employed  in  folding  and/ stitching  books  Tor  the  book 
binder,  bat  the  greater  number  prefer  to  practice  the  more  appropri-- 
ate  household  duties  of  their  sex.  With  so  many  beds  to  make  up, 
so  many  rooms  to  be  swept  and  kept  in  order,  and  so  many  tables 
to  set  and  remove,  ample  opportunities  are  afforded  to  all  to  acquire 
readiness  and  neatness  in  these  lighter  household  duties.  Instruction 
is  also  given  to  all  in  plain  sewing,  and  they  generally  asust  in  ma* 
king  their  own  clothing.  A  number  receive  more  particular  instruc* 
tion  in  dress  making,  with  a  view  to  their  future  independent  sup-* 
port  The  teaching  of  a  trade  is,  however,  far  less  important  to  the 
girls  than  to  the  boys.  The  happiness  of  the  former  will  be  best 
promoted  by  remaining  in  the  family  circle  and  practising  (hose  lit- 
tle arts  which  make  home  comfortable  and  pleasant 

Of  the  acbnirable  management  of  the  domestic  department,  under 
the  kind  and  efficient  matron  and  her  assistant,  no  better  pcoof  is 
needed,  than  the  fact^  that  although  the  erection  of  large  additions 
to  the  main  building  was  actively  going  on  during  the  examination, 
yet  neatness,  order  and  comfort  yrere  preserved.  The  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  pupils  bore  very  gratifying  testimony  to  the  constant 
maternal  care  of  which  they  were  the  objects.  ^ 

In  an  establishment  so  extensive  as  this,  not  the  least  important 
branch  of  the  internal  department,  is  that  of  the  steward.  To  pro- 
vide the  daily  supplies  necessary  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  so- 
large  a  famrly,  to  ensure  economy  in  expenditures  and  accuracy  in 
accounts,  are  duties  which  require  not  only  industry  and  fidelity,  but 
a  famiiir  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  business.  The  board  have 
been  fortunate  in  their  selection  of  a  person  to  fill  this  important 
trust,  and  the  committee  most  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  faithfulness  with  which  his  duties  have  been  performed. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  in  general  good.  Only  one 
death  has  occurred  during  thd  year,  in  a  family  of  more  than  'two 
hundred  souls.  The  variable  weather  of  the  last  spring  and  sugimer 
has  been  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  health.  There  have  been  however, 
but  few  cases  of  serious  illness,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  though 
some  few  were  unwell,  none  were  seriously  so.  The  committee  are 
happy  to  say  that  every  possible  care  and  attention  is  used  to  prevent 
sickness  and  its  consequent  sufferings,  and  that  the  sick  h^ve  all  the 
advantages  which  watchfulness,  kindness  and  tried  medical  skill  can 
give. 
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The  garden  of  the  iostitution  is  well  cultivftted.     It  supplies  the 

large  family  of  more  than  two^  hmidred   Bxxd  thirty  persons  with  an 

\  abundance  of  the  smaller  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season,  thus 

furnishing,  at  little  cost,  many  luxuries,  the  purchase  of  which  would 

otherwise  form  a  considerable  item  of  annual  expense. 

The  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  the  committee,  from  their  in* 
spection  of  the  minor  and  incidental  departments  of  the  institution, 
was  highly  gratifying.  It  was  evident,  that  under  the  vigilant  super- 
vision of  the  President  the  same  spirit  had  been  infused  into  all  the 
departments,  each  performing  well  its  appropriate  work,  and  oon- 
tributing  to  tne  harmony  of  the  whole. 

The  new  wings  were  in  a  very  forward  state.  The  walls  and 
,  roofs  were  already  up,  and  the  floors  and  partitions  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  Each  wing  is  eighty^five  by  thirty  feet,  with 
a  connection  with  the  original  building  of  twenty  by  twenty-thiee 
feet.  They  are  one  story  less  in  height  than  the  central  builifing, 
and  the  architectural  appearance  of  the  whole  will  be  neat  and  credi- 
table. The  additional  room  gained  for  the  accommodation  of  poptls 
'  will  be  nearly  equal  to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
than  when  the  present  plans  are  completed,  the  Institution  will  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  three  hundred  pupils. 

The  present  chapel  is  neither  large  nor  convenient  enou^  for  its 
purposes,  especially  on  the  ocqasions  of  public  exhibitions,  the  crowds 
attracted  to  which  sometimes  occasion  inconvenience  and  even  posi* 
tive  discomfort.  A  new  chapel  is  to  be  constructed,  occupyii^  the 
two  upp^  stories  of  the  central  building,  with  a  breadth  of  Airty 
feet,  by  sixty  in  length,  and  lighted  from  above.  In  this  room,  when 
completed,  the  friends  of  the  Institution,  and  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  its  annual  examinations,  can  assemble  without  fear  of  suf- 
fering or  causing  discomfort  for  want  of  room,  or  from  an  obstructed 
view  of  the  exercises.  The  appearance  of  the  room  will  also  be 
far  more  worthy  of  the  object » to  which  it  is  to  be  dedicated.  A 
large  congregation  of  deaf  mutes  will  here  daily  assemble  to  join  in 
the  worship  of  the  Most  High;  and  receive  instruction  in  His  revealed 
will;  and  the  spaciousness  of  the  chapel  with  its  lofty  lighted  dome 
and  convenient  arrangements,  while  they  will  enable  the  assembly  to 
watch  the  teacher's  gestures  with  less  physical  effort,  and  Jience  with 
more  pleasure  and  benefit,  will  inspire  feelings  more  in  unison  with 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
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The  committee  attended  the  usual  tnorning  worship  in  the  chapel, 
by  which  the  accustomed  duties  of  each  day  are  commenced.  It  re- 
sembles the  Sabbath  tsxercises  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  text  of 
scripture  is  selected,  and  explained  in  the  sign  language;  some  ap- 
propriate remarks  are  usually  added,  anflf  the  exercises  are  conclu- 
ded in  the  same  silent  but  eloquent  language.  On  this  occasion  this 
occasion  the  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  President,  from  Ephe- 
sians  IV,  22 — in  his  usual  expressive  manner.  It  was  a  very  inter- 
esting and  xtouching  spectacle,  to  see  two  hundred  deaf  mutes,  to 
whom,  before  a  kind  Providence  conducted  them  to  these  walls,  the 
w^orship  of  the  Creator  was  an  incomprehensible  mystery,  and  the 
Bible  a  sealed  book,  now  joining  intelligibly  in  that  worship  and 
giving  evidence  by  .  the  reverential  attention  with  which  they  re- 
ceived them,  of  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  be  benefitted  by  the  truths 
of  the  gospel.  The  seed  here  sown,  the  committee  are  most  happy 
to  be  able  to  say,  has,  in  many  cases,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  brought 
forth  good  fruit. 

The  examination  of  the  eleven  classes  was  begun  with  the  least 
advanced,  which  had  been  in  the  Institution  only  a  few  months,  sev- 
eral of  "its  members  only  six  or  seven  months.  At  their  entrance, 
most  of  them  were  incapable  of  forming  a  letter,  and  knew  not  the 
meaning  of  a  single  word.  Now  the  whole  class  write  rapidly,  legi- 
bly and  neatly  with  the  crayon,  and  many  of  theip  with  the  pen. 
Their  knowledge  of  words  and  phrases  is  very  remarkable  for  the 
short  time  they  have  been  under  mstruction. 

The  class  was  examined  in  the  elementary  lessons,  and  here  it  may 
be  observed,  as  a  general  remark  that  the  mode  of  examination  was, 
for  the  examiners,  having  before  them  in  the  programme  furnished 
by  the  President,  hereunto  annexed,  an  outline  of  the  studies  of  each 
class,  to  select  one  or  more  topics.  As  thus  neither  the  teachers  nor 
the  class  could  tell  beforehand,  on  what  subject  the  examination 
would  turn,  there  could  have  been  no  previous  preparation  with  a 
view  to  making  a  display  on  any  given  topic;  and  the  conclusion. is 
that  the  class  were  equally  well  prepared  on  all  the  points  embraced 
In  the  programme  of  studies,  as  they  were  found  to  be  on  those  on 
which  they  were  examined. 

The  word,  playy  was  given  to  be  embddied  in  a  sentence.  The 
following  among  qthers  were  immediately  written: 


* 
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The  transitive  verb  drink  was  j^^oposed.  Each  pupil  wrote  an 
original  sentence.  The  following^  are  selected  at  random  as  speci- 
mens: 

"  Mr.  Spofford  has  drank  some  water." 
"  Mr.  Peef  is  drinking  some  water." 
"  That  young  man  is  drinking  some  rum." 
"  That  pretty  lady  is  drinking  some  water." 

The  preposition  into  was  illustrated  as  follows: 

"  Mr»  Benton  is  walking  into  a  house." 
"  Those  white  ducks  have  dived  into  the  river." 
"  A  brown  dog  is  running  into  the  water." 
"  A  eafeless  boy  has  fallen  into  the  river." 

On  the  vejrb^y: 

"  That  pretty  bird  with  black  eyes  is  flying  through  the  air." 
'  "Those  yellow  birds  are  flying  through  the  woods." 
"  That  blue  bird  will  fly  to  a  high  tree." 

On  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  run : 

* 

'    "  That  young  boy  has  run  from  the  church." 
"  A  large  wolf  has  run  from  a  man. 
"  That  pretty  lamb  has  run  to  a  large  sheep. 
"  Those  pretty  boys  have  run  down  a  high  hill. 


This  class  has  been  faithfully  instructed,  and  has  made  very  good 
progress  in  the  diiBcult  study  of  written  language.  In  some  of  the 
above  examples  there  may  seem  a  want  of  applicability,  as  the  scenes 
described  as  actually  present,'were  in  fact  present  only  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writer;  but  this  results  from  the  pupil  being,  at  this 
early  stage  of  instruction,  restricted  to  the  choice  of  four  forms  of 
the  verb.  It  would  be  desirable  if  more  of  the  examples  had  been 
in  the  form  of  the  hcbitud  present;  such  sentences,  for  instance,  as 
the  following,  in  their  Elementary  Lessons:  *^  A  dog  chases  a  rab- 
bit"— "  A  lady  kisses  a  child"—"  A  little  bird  eats  ants."  The 
preferenpe  whteh  the  pupils  displayed  for  those  forms  which  ex- 
press adHons  a»  actually  present,  just  completed,  or  in  contemplation, 
over  those  which  affirm  certain  actions,  to  be  habitual  or  customary 
with  certain  persons,  or  animals,  doubtless  proceeds  from  their  pecu- 
liar habits  of  thought.    The  mind  of  a  deaf  mute  "  is  a  sort  of  ca- 
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It  was  gratifying  to  find  pupils,  who,  only  a  few  months  since, 
were  in  a  darkness  as  profound  as  that  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
heathen  on  all  that  concerned  God  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
now  able  to  answer  readily,  correctly,  and  with  evident  intelligence, 

such  questions  as  the  following: 

• 

"  What  is  God?"    Answer.    "  God  is  a  Spirit." 

**  Where  is  God?"  Answer.  "  God  is  in  Heaven  and  everywhere. ** 

An  inquiry  respecting  the  future  state  of  the  good  and  bad,  wat 
answered  in  the  words  of  their  lesson: 

^^  God  hates  and  will  punish  the  wicked." 

Other  similar  questions  were  satisfactorily  answered.  On  4bit 
whole,  the  committee  were  highly  pleased  with  the  improvement  of 
this  class.  The  merit  of  th^  teacher,  himself  a  deaf  mute,  is  so  much 
the  greater  that  some  of  them  were  very  unpromising  subjects,  and  the 
rest  had  joined  the  class  at  various  times  after  the  commencement 
of  the  term. 

After  dinner  the  examination  was  resumed  with  the  tenth  class* 
This  class  is  composed  of  pupils  who  entered  last  Autumn,  and  is 
one  of  fair  average  capacity,  and  nearly  equal  in  attainments.  Th^ 
teadier  of  this  class  is  also  a  deaf  mute  and  a  graduate  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  hand-writing  of  the  class  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  at  their  admission,  few  or  none  of  them  had  ever  writ- 
ten a  word.  There  was  not  one  pupil  in  the  ^  class  who  could  not- 
vrrite  neatly  and  legibly,  while  many  of  them  produced  specimens  of 
penmanship  which  would  be  creditable  to  pupils  of  the  best  writing 
masters. 

They  were  desiredf  to  give  examples  of  the  formation  of  the  jAjt^ 
ral  of  nouns.    The  following  examples  were  given  among  others : 

A  man — men.  A  lady — ladies. 

A  boy — boys.  A  child — children. 

But  few  errors  were  noticed  in  giving  the  irregular  plui;^  It 
would  be  difficult,  as  the  committee  believe,  to  find  a  class  h(  chil- 
dren in  the  enjoyment'  of  all  their  faculties,  more  correct  in  giving 
the  inflections  of  words  in  a  foreign  language  which  they  had  ao 
lately  begun  to  study. 


>> 
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TTie  transitive  verb  dri7ik  was  f^^oposed.  Each  pupil  wrote  an 
original  sentence.  The  following^  are  selected  at  random  as  speci- 
mens: 

"  Mr.  Spofibrd  has  drank  some  water." 
"  Mr.  Peef  is  drinking  some  water. 
•    "  That  young  man  is  drinking  some  rum." 
*'  That  pretty  lady  is  drinking  some  water." 

The  preposition  into  was  illustrated  as  follows: 

"  Mr*  Bienton  is  walking  into  a  house." 
"  Those  white  ducks  have  dived  into  the  river." 
"  A  brown  dog  is  running  into  the  water." 
"  A  earfeless  boy  has  fallen  into  the  river." 

On  the  vejrb^y; 

'^  That  pretty  bird  with  black  eyes  is  flying  through  the  air." 
'  "Those  yellow  birds  are  flying  through  the  woods." 
"  That  blue  bird  will  fly  to  a  high  tree." 

On  the  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  rim : 

'    "  That  young  boy  has  nm  from  the  church-" 
"  A  large  wolf  has  hm  from  a  man. 
"  That  pretty  lamb  has  run  to  a  large  sheep. 
"  Those  pretty  boys  have  run  down  a  high  hill. 
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This  class  has  been  faithfuHy  instructed,  and  has  made  very  good 
progress  in  the  difficult  study  of  written  language.  In  some  of  the 
above  examples  there  may  seem  a  want  of  applicability,  as  the  scenes 
described  as  actually  present/were  in  fact  present  only  in  the  imagi- 
ni^n  of  the  writer;  but  this  results  from  the  pupil  being,  at  this 
early  stage  of  instruction,  restricted  to  the  choice  of  four  forms  oi 
the  verb.  It  would  be  desirable  if  more  of  the  examples  had  been 
in  the  form  of  the  habitual  present;  such  sentences,  for  instance,  as 
the  following,  in  their  Elementary  Lessons:  *^  A  dog  chases  a  rab- 
bit"— "  A  lady  kisses  a  child"—"  A  little  bird  eats  ants."  The 
preference  which  the  pupils  displayed  for  those  forms  which  ex- 
press aiftions  a»  actually  present,  just  completed,  or  in  contemplation, 
over  those  wbtch  affirm  certain  actions,  to  be  habitual  or  cust(»narj 
with  certain  persons,  or  animals,  doubtless  proceeds  from  their  pecu- 
liar habits  of  thought.    The  mind  of  a  deaf  mute  "  is  a  sort  of  at" 
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mera  obscura^^^  in  which  objects,  .and  actions  pass  with  the  vivid 
colors  and  minute  delineation  of  reality.  It  is  only  slowly  and. by 
inany  successive  efforts  that  they  learn  to  think  of  a  class  without 
reference  to  an  individual,  of  a  habit  without  reference  to  a  single 
act;  in  short,  to  think  in  those  general  propositions  which  prevail  in 
the  mental  process  of  those  who  think  by  the  aid  of  a  language  of 
words 

The  class  was  examined  on  the   Scripture  Lessons,  and  questions 
alsked  both  in  words  and  in  signs,  were  answered  correctly.    The  fol- 
t lowing  are  specimens  in  the  language  of  signs: 

Q.  "  What  16  God?" 

A.  "  God  is  a  spirit." 

Q.  ""  What  will  God  do  to  sinnersr' 

A.  "  He  will  not  forgive.    He  will  punish." 

Q.  "  What  will  God  do  to  the  good?" 

A.  ^'  He  will  approve  and  take  them  to  heaven." 

Q.  ''  Is  God  unjust?" 

A.  **  No,  he  is  just  and  righteous." 

The  Ninth  dass,  which  was  next  examined,  had  been  under  in* 
struction  about  as  long  as  the  preceding,  but  being-  composed  of  the 
most  promising  out  of  the  QDUSually  lai^  number  who  entered  last 
September,  their  progress  hikd  been  much  more  rapid. 

Of  the  advantages' which  a  large  institution  possesses  over  a  small 
one,  it  is  not  the  least  that  the  greater  number  admitted  annoi^ 
permits  a  division  into  two  or  three  classes,  thusphdng  together 
those  most  nearly  alike  in  quickness  of  perception. and  power  of  me- 
mory. Thus  the  whole  class  can  advance  together,  and  the  progress 
of  the  brighter  part  is  not  hindered  by  the  additional  time  necessary 
to  explain  a  lesson  to  their  duller  companions.  The  class  how  un- 
der examination  presented  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  Their  progress,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  pages 
they  have  gone  over,  has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  previous 
class,  in  their  first  year,  yet  the  examination  showed  th^  all  they 
had  learned  had  been  learned  thoroughly.  The  committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  several  similar 
examinations  in  former  years,  do  not  recollect  anything  nearly  so  in-, 
teresting  and  satisfactory  from  pupils  of  ten  months  standing.  Nor 
is  the  credit  of  this  solely  due  to  the  superior  capacity  of  the  pupils. 
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The  youDg  teacher,  whose  class  this  is,  appeared  to  possess  the  right 
qualifications  for  an  efficient  and  successful  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  His  communications  with  his  class  were  made  with  an  ease 
and  certainty  not  often  seen  in  the  case  of  pupils  of  only  one  year's 
standing,  and  he  has  evidently  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  class  with 
the  confidence,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  love  of  knowledge  which 
make  mental  labor  pleasant  and  progress  in  learning  easy  and  rapid. 
Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the  system  of  instruction  of  Mr.  Peet,  the 
good  effects  of  which  were  indeed  apparent  in  all  the  classes  in 
which  it  had  been  used. 

• 

It  may  also  be  observed  in  passing  that  this,  as  well  as  several 
others  of  the  classes  of  the  institution,  is  composed  of  pupils  of  re- 
markably pleasing  personal  appearance,  and  graceful  deportment. 
The  pupils  of  the  institution  ate  mostly  from  the  poorer  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  from  the  country.  They  usually  come  to  us  rude,  airic- 
ward  and  unpolished.  The  rapid  improvement  in  their  manners  and 
appearance,  of  the  girls  especially,  in  the  society  of  the  instittttion 
and  under  the  watchful  care  of  the  matron  and  of  the  teacheis,  is 
veiy  gratifying  to  those  who  rightly  r^ard  purity  and  propriety  of 
.  manners  as  not  only  conducive  to  social  happiness,  but  as  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  purity  of  morals*  The  class  was  directed  to  write  an 
original  composition  on  subjects  of  their  own  selection.  Eaefa  p<qpil 
accordingly  wrote  on  the  lai^e  slates,  at  some  length,  selecting  such 
subjects  as  the  following:  The  chair,  The  bird.  The  cat.  The  table. 
The  rabbit.  The  ox.  The  oamel.  The  zebra.  Of  these  compositions 
thus  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  following  may  serve  as 
specimens,  not  perhaps  the  best,  as  no  pains  were  taken  in  making  a 
selection: 

THE  CAT. 

t 

**  A  cat  has  four  legs  and  two  eyes. 

A  yellow  cat  climbs  up  a  high  tree  sometimes. 

A  pretty  black  cat  sleeps  in  a  soft  chair  often. 

A  cat  licks  some  butter  and  a  plate. 

An  angry  cat  scratched  a  pretty  white  kitten  many  years  ago. 

Two  dogs  barked  at  a  cross  cat  climbing  up  a  high  tree. 

A  cat  sees  a  brown  mouse.     She  caught  it  and  eat  it 

A  cross  cat  scratched  a  dog  running. 

A  cross  cat  scratched  a  dog  running  away.'^ 
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THE  TABLE. 

**  The  table  has  four  legs. 

The  t|ble  is  not  an  animal,  it  is  thing. 

A  happy  girl  sat  on  a  table  yesterday  afternoon., 

A  cat  cannot  write  on  a  table." 

THE  HORSE. 

^  The  horse  is  an  animal.  He  has  fonr  legs.  He  has  four  bard 
hoo&.  He  has  two  little  ears.  He  has  a  neck  on  a  mane.  He  has 
a  long  black  tail.  He  kicks  at  a  careless  girl.  She  cries  and  barks 
(i.  e  screams)  loudly.  A  .boy  can  ride  on  a  horseback,  a  careless  boy 
falls  from  the  horse,  he  ran  away.  Another  man  catch  at  a  horse, 
the  man  leads  the  horse  to  the  such  man  who  thanks  him." 

The  word  to  jump  was  proposed  for  illustration.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  examples  given: 

^*  A  little  boy  loves  to  jump  over  a  sm^U  bench." 

"  A  horse  loves  to  jump  over  a  fence." 

**'  A  short  boy  loves  to  jump  over  his  black  dog." 

*^  Some  young  kittens  ^te  jumping  over  their  large  bl^ck  cat" 

^^  A  girl  with  black  eyes  hated  to  jump  over  a  red  bench." 

'^  A  horse  is  jumped  a  fence." 

^*  A  cannot  old  man  is  jumping  over  a  yellow  chair." 

"  A  happy  pretty  boy  with  curly  hair  jumps  over  a  stool  often. 

*^  A  man  has  jumped  a  large  wheelbarrow  in  the  bam." 

The  class  answered  correctly  various  questions  on  the  subject  "bf  the 
divbion  of  time.     One  of  the  answers  may  serve  as  a  specimen: 


"Twelve  months  are  equal  to  one  year. 
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In  the  introductory  lessons  of  the  series  of  Scripture  Lessons  already 
mentioned,  the  examination  was  extended  and  very  satisfactory.  The 
following  questions  are  specimens,  all  correctly  answered  r 

What  is  God? 

Where  is  God? 

Will  your  soul  ever  die? 

Do  you  wish  to  go  to  heaven  when  you  die? 

What  is  our  duty?  , 

Several  members  of  this  class  were  examined  in  articulation,  qf 
which  mention  will  be  made  in  a  separate  part  of  this  report 
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The  eigfath  cl^s,  whkh  vas  Bexx  rsKsd.  ii  CBm^aaei  of  popis  i| 
tvo  and  tfarcse  rears  standing,  vbo  ves«  f^nnd  ia»  fecUe  a  iatclp] 
or  too  inatteatire,  to  keep  up  vhh  odier  daaes.     Of  coese  u^tj 
vat  not  to  be  expected  from  than  is  tiie  tzt  cf  LyotcLKnt  is-t 
diflkttk  a  study  as  written  language  is  ibr  deaf  mfies.  crcs  of  pi| 
capaciQr.     Still  most  of  the  clas  axU  zbswg  fiome  $a■pkqaes^^7 
correctlj;  could  write  sentences,  thoo^  not  i  m— liii  caBposhk&l 
and  coold  aolre  easjr questions  in  the  grxai  roles  ff  iiiik»tif  Tu\ 
following  ifuienfet  were  gircn,  in  woids  |ainMwJ  W  thecoonhiR: 

HAVH 

*^  I  bare  some  books  in  the  desk.'^ 

"^  I  hare  holy  biUe." 

'^  Mr.  HaD  has  paper.** 

**  I  bare  a  knife     I  have  some  books^^ 

TENSES  OF  TO  WRITE. 

**  I  am  writing  now." 
"  I  wrote  yestefday.** 
**  I  write  every  day." 
**  I  will  write  to-day," 

The  question  was  asked.  What  do  cats  catch? 

ANSWERS. 

**  A'  cat  catch  a  mouse." 

^  A  cat  catches  a  mouse,"  &c. 

• 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  some  members  of  this  class  will  ere 

acquire  the  ability  to  read  books,  or  to  use  our  langdage,  except  is 
single  words  and  simple  phrases,  of  which,  aided  by  their  pantomime 
they  may  form  a  dialect  intelligible  to  their  friends,  which  will  pro- 
bably 8u£Bce  for  all  necessary  purposes.  Even  this  will  be  mock. 
compared  with  the  state  to  which  they  would  be  condemned  witiioBt 
instruction,  though  it  is  far  short  of  what  we  propose  to  do  for  those 
of  better  minds,  or  more  perseverance  in  mental  effort.  But  the  bene- 
fits conferred  by  the  institution  must  not  be  by  any  means  messorei 
by  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  use  written  language  correctly.  Manj 
deaf  mutes  trho,  from  deficiency  of  the  facility  in  acquiring  lan- 
guage, which  is  eminently  possessed  by  few,  or  from  interruptions  d 
their  course  of  instruction,  have  left  the  institution  with  but  a  scanty 
knowledge  of  our  language,  are  yet  bappy,  useful  and  respected  in  aU 
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''  A  young  girl  sews  her  new  apron." 

"  The  boys  often  run  on  the  lawn." 

"  The  sun  rises  in  the  east  every  morning." 

^  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  bad  boy  mocking  at  an  old  lame  man." 

"  I  love  to  pray  to  God  every  morning  and  evening." 

*'  I  love  Mr.  Peet  who  is  President  of  this  great  Institution. 

Tbey  were  examined  on  the  divisions  of  time,  and  gave  signs  for 
the  different  portions  of  time,  as  a  day,  an  hauff  a  weeky  a  momik^ 
a  yeoTf  a  minide.  They  likewise  gratified  the  committee  by  making 
signs  for  various  annimals,  and  by  describing  in  pantomime  the  ha- 
bits of  Ihose  animals.  These  exhibitions  of  the  sign  language  in 
several  of  the  classes,  formed  some  of  the  most  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing portions  of  the  examinations,  on  which  the  committee  would  wil- 
lingly have  dwelt  longer,  if  it  had  not  been  their  object  rather  to  test 
Ae  pupils'  ability  to  convey  ideas  by  writing  than  by  signs.  In  some 
cases,  however,  when  the  examination  was  directed  to  test  the  aoqdr 
sition  of  the  pupils  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  than  written  lan- 
guage, it  was  not  only  made  more  pleasant  but  much  time  was  saved 
by  giving  questions  and  answers  in  the  sign  language.  The  answers 
were  often  so  expressive  and  intelligent  that  the  committee,  small  as 
was  their  skill  in  thiis  language,  did  not  'need  to  ask  for  a  transla- 
tion. 

With  the  present  class,  the  examination  on  the  scripture  lessons 
was  conducted  by  signs,  and  was  highly  satisfactory,  from  the  evi- 
dent knowledge  of  the  leading  truths  of  the  Bible  displayed,  and  from 
the  reverential  manner  in  which  their  answers  were  given.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  examination,  each  pupil  wrote  out  his  ideas  of  the 
character  and  attributes  of  Ood.    The  following  are  examples: 

«r 

(o.)  God  is  a  spirit.    He  is  very  good.    He  is  almighty. 

{h.)  God  is  a  great  holy  spirit.  God  has  never  been  young.  'God 
is  eternal. 

(c.)  God  is  almighty,  is  all-wise  and  omniscient.  He  is  holy.  He 
never  sleeps.     He  never  changes.    . 

(d.)  God  is  a  great  spirit.  He  is  in  heaven  and  every  where.  He 
is  all-wise  and  omniscient.    He  never  sleeps.    He  made  the  earth. 

(e.)  God  is  a  great  spirit  He  is  almighty,  omniscient  s^nd  immu- 
table. He  is  our  Creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  our  Father  in  heaven. 
He  is  the  maker  of  the  world.  He  knows  all  we  do.  He  does. ne- 
ver forget  all  we  think.  He  always  does  right.  I  do  not  know  how 
God.    He  does  never  wrong.      He  does  never  create  mistake  the 
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world.     He  does*  always  give  us  food,  clothes,  health,  happiness  and 
the  Holy  Bible.    We  should  fear  to  oSend  God. 

(/.)  God  is  a  great  spirit.  He  is  very  good  and  kind.  He  al- 
ways sees  us.  He  often  gives  food  and  clothes.  He  lives  in  the 
heavens.  I  think  that  the  angels  are  talking  with  God.  We  must 
trust  in  God  every  night.  God  is  very  happy  ^nd  cheerful.  I  love 
him  very  much.     God  knows  all  words  and  sentences. 

Compositions  like  the  above  speak  for  themselves,  and  render  un- 
necessary any  further  expression  of  the  surprise  and  gratification  of 
the  committee  in  view  of  the  remarkable  attainments  made  by  this 
class  in  two  short  years.  Some  of  the  deliberate  but  uncorrected 
compositions  ^iU  be  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  report 

The  examination  in  articulation  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  sixth  class  is  composed  for  th^  most  part  of  the  least  promis- 
ing portion  of  those  that  entered  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  This  fact 
taken  into  consideration,  their  attainments  were  remarkable  and  high- 
ly creditable  to  their  teacher,  a  deaf  mute  and  graduate  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  class  has  used  the  elementary  lessons  of  Mr.  Peet  from 
the  first,  and  their  progress  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  in  three  years,  with  a  good  system  and  a  faithful  and  competent 
teacher,  even  with  pupils  of  inferior  capacity. 

The  notice  of  the  examination  of  this  class  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  but  a  further  view  of  their  attainments  in  language  will  be  gi- 
ven by  two  or  three  uncorrected  compositions  in  the  appendix.  The 
following  sentences  were  written  by  them,  some  to  illustrate  given 
words,  others  on  subjects  selected  by  themselves.  Their  compositions 
were  remarkably  free  from  grammatical  errors. 

"  Flies  are  very  troublesome." 

^'  People  commonly  hear  a  good  minister  who  preaches  to  them  of 
the  truth  of  God." 

'*  I  hear  some  good  gentlemen  will  come  here." 

^*  The  Wolf  howls  and  yells  so  loudly  that  people  can  hear  him." 

*^  General  Washington  was  a  splendid  man  and  governed  the  peo- 
ple." 

"  The  sun  is  very  brilliaTUJ* 

"  The  eye  and  the  ear  are  tconder/ully  made." 

'^  General  Washington  was  a  iwnderful  man. 

"  Many  men  build  a  large  steamboat  which  is  called  -*'—-'--»  •» 

•*  Some  of  the  stars  are  very  bright,** 
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"  A  young  girl  sews  her  new  aproxL*' 

"  The  boys  often  run  on  the  lawn." 

''  The  sun  rises  in  the  east  every  morning." 

*^  Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  bad  boy  mocking  at  an  old  lame  man." 

**  I  love  to  pray  to  God  every  morning  and  evening." 

^  I  love  Mr.  Peet  who  is  President  of  this  great  Institution. 

They  were  examined  on  the  divisions  of  time,  and  gave  signs  for 
the  different  portions  of  time,  as  a  day,  an  hduTy  a  tveeky  a  maati^f 
a  year,  a  mimtie.  They  likewise  gratified  the  committee  by  making 
signs  for  various  annimals,  and  by  describing  in  pantomime  the  ha- 
bits of  ^ose  animals.  These  exhibitions  of  the  sign  language  in 
several  of  the  classes,  formed  some  of  the  most  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing portions  of  the  examinations,  on  which  the  committee  would  wil* 
lingly  have  dwelt  longer,  if  it  had  not  been  their  object  rather  to  test 
the  pupils'  ability  to  convey  ideas  by  writing  than  by  signs.  In  some 
cases,  however,  when  the  examination  was  directed  to  test  the  aoqui- 
sition  of  the  pupils  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  than  written  Ian- 
^age,  it  was  not  only  made  more  pleasant  but  much  time  was  saved 
by  giving  questions  and  answers  in  the  sign  language.  The  answers 
v^ete  often  so  expressive  and  intelligent  that  the  committee,  small  as 
was  their  skiU  in  this  language,  did  not  *need  to  ask  for  a  transla- 
tion. 

With  the  present  class,  the  examination  on  the  scripture  lessons 
was  conducted  by  signs,  and  was  highly  satisfactory,  from  the  evi- 
dent knowledge  of  the  leading  truths  of  the  Bible  displayed,  and  from 
the  reverential  manner  in  which  their  answers  were  given.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  examination,  each  pupil  wrote  out  his  ideas  of  the 
character  and  attributes  of  Ood.    The  following  are  examples: 

(a.)  God  is  a  spirit.    He  is  very  good.    He  is  almighty. 

(Jb.)  God  is  a  great  holy  spirit.  God  has  never  been  young.  'God 
is  eternal. 

(c.)  God  is  almighty,  is  all-wise  and  oumiscient.  He  is  holy.  He 
never  sleeps.    He  never  changes.    . 

(d.)  God  is  a  great  spirit.  He  is  in  heaven  and  every  where.  He 
is  all-wise  and  omniscient    He  never  sleeps.    He  made  the  earth. 

(e.)  God  is  a  great  spirit  He  is  almighty,  omniscient  s^nd  immu- 
table. He  is  our  Creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  our  Father  in  heaven. 
He  is  the  maker  of  the  world.  He  knows  all  we  do.  He  does. ne- 
ver forget  all  we  think.  He  always  does  right.  I  do  not  know  how 
Ood.    He  does  never  wrong.      He  does  never  create  mistake  the 
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On  the  degrees  of  comparistm. 

"  The  cane  is  longer  than  the  rod." 

(The  whole  class  wrote  this  sentence,  the  cane  and  rod  being  nice- 
ly shown  to  them.) 

*^  An  orange  is  sweeter  than  a  rotten  potatoe.^ 
*^  A  peach  is  sweeter  than  an  apple.^ 
*^  Raspberries  are  sweeter  than  currants.^ 
"  The  rose  is  sweeter  than  the  poppy." 

(These  examples  were  selected  by  themseWes.) 

They  were  examined  in  National  History,  and  illustrated  the  maa- 
ner  in  which  the  negroes  get  nuts,  by  throwing  stones  at  the  mem* 
keys  on  the  trees,  whereupon  the.  latter  in  revenge  hurl  the  nuts  down 
at  their  tormentors. 

On  the  conjunctions  if  and  because.  ^ 

**  If  ?L  farmers  tries  to  catch  a  fat  pig  it  will  squeaL" 

^  If  ^  boy  picks  at  a  torse  (i.  e.  picks  hair  out  of  his  tail,)  be 
kicks  him." 

**  If  some  pupils  hope  that  their  friends  will  not  come  here,  th^ 
will  have  to  stay  here." 

**  The  ignorant  pupils  come  here  because  they  must  study  the  hard 
book." 

"  Why  does  not  a  boy  throw  a  stone  against  a  house?  Because 
he  would  break  the  windows." 

''  We  wish  to  study  the  books,  because  we  improve.  We  wish  to 
be  wise." 

^^  Three  gentlemen  came  here  because  they  wish  to  know  how  the 
piq>ils  are  improved." 

**  We  write  in  copy  books  because  the  gentlemen  come  here  to  ex- 
amine the  pupils." 

*^  We  will  go  home  two  days  hence  because  we  wish  to  see  cor 
Mends,  sisters,  &c 

**  A  poor  boy  works  in  a  garden  all  day  because  he  can  earn  mo- 
ney." 

The  originality  of  the  above  sentences  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  fact  that  hardly  any  two  has  wrote  the  same  sentence,  and  then  only 
by  accident,  It  was  evident  that  the  class  had  acquired,  in  a  good 
degree,  the  ability  to  express  their  own  ideas  by  writing.  This  wtf 
still  further  displayed  in  some  little  narrations  written  down  doriog 
the  examination.  The  following  is  subjoined  as  a  specimen.  (Mi- 
ers  inserted  in  the  appendix* 
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A  Iaotl 

**  A.  lion  is  a  yery  courageous  animal^  and  he  is  very  strong.— 
Master  B.  informs  me  that  a  lion  once  saved  a  little  boy  who  ran 
fast,  and  he  chasrd  him,  but  the  boy  stumbled  and  fell  down  on  the 
ground,  and  the  lion  jumped  over  the  boy.  He  was  ashamed,  and 
dropped  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  he  ran  away/' 


This  class  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  simple  arithmetic 
A  portion  of  each  day  has  bein  devoted  to  this  study,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  powers  and  relations  of  numbers,  is  already  enough 
for  the  commto  purposes  of  life.  In  another  year  or  two  they  will 
probably  without  any  sensible  interruption  of  their  other  studies,  have 
acquired  the  ability  to  cast  up  bills,  and  keep  their  own  accounts.—- 
They  were  examined  in  Scripture  history,  both  in  signs  and  in  wri- 
ting, and  answered  satisfactorily  such  questions  as  the  following: 

Who  was  the  first  man  created? 

How  was  Eve  formed? 

What  was  the  character  of  Abel? 

Where  did  Lot  live? 

How  long  ago  was  the  creation  of  the  world? 

The  readiness  and  correctness  with  which  questions  on  the  Bible 
were  answered  in  every  class  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  features 
of  the  examination. 

The  fif^h  class  is  of  the  same  standing  as  the  last  mentioned,^  but 
composed  of  pupib  of  better  minds,  and  more  uniform  in  attainment 

As  the  studies  of  each  of  these  classes  have  been  in  general  the 
same,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  either  have  been  prepared  on  all  the 
points  on  which  the  one  and  not  the  dther  have  been,  examined.—* 
Thus,  though  the  sixth  class  were  not  examined  on  the  degrees  of 
comparison,  or  on  the  conjunctions,  yet  they  have  studied  both  subjects 
and  probably  are  not  much  behind  the  fiflh  on  these  as  on  other 
points. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  exercises  of  the  fiflh  clpss: 

"  We  are  happy  to  see  Mr.  Williams,  Gen.  Wetmore,  and  Mr. 
Hall/' 

Q.  What  does  a  widow  do  on  the  death  of  her  husband? 
«^*    A  widow  wears  a  mourning  dress  for  some  months.'* 


A.  **  The  deer-" 

Q.  What  animal  is  the  most  useful  to  man  1 

A.  "  Some  said  the  Aor^e,  others  the  ox.** 

Q.  What  countries  does  the  lion  inhabit  ? 

Jj.  "  Chiefly  in  Africa,  some  in  Asia." 

The  following  were  copied  as  specimens  of  sentences  and  narrativei 
written  during  the  examination  to  illustrate  verbs. 

HELPING. 

^^  A  good  kind  mother  is  helping  her  little  babe,  and  loves  to  take 
care  of  it,  and  when  it  is  asleep,  puts  it  in  the  cradle." 

SHOOTING.  ^ 

*^  On  July  4th,  1846,  many  people  of  the  United  States  were 
shooting  in  the  light  of  victors,  because  they  were  independent  to 
conquer  the  ^nglbh,  who  were  taken  them  prisoners  every  year." 

CRADLE. 

« 

'*  In  the  country  it  is  very  wsutn,  many  weary  fanners  like  to 
walk  with  their  sharp  cradles  upon  the  hill,  near  the  beautiful  forests, 
in  the  morning,  then  they  are  very  industrious  to  cradle  much  wheat, 
rye  and  oats,  &c.  to  finish  it  in  about  three  weeks,  for  hot  sun  is 
sl^ining  on  them  dry,  they  rakes  the  long  swath  on  the  ground  in  the 
large  fields,  then  they  carry  many  sheaves  with  a  pair  of  strong  red 
oxen  into  the  bam,  which  a  man  pitches  them  upon  the  scaffold,  thej 
are  very  glad,  and  shout  with  their  straw  hats  and  bandkerdiie&  with 
pleasure,  when  they  are  happy  to  often  read  different  good  newspa- 
pers, to  sit  on  the  bench  under  the  high  tree  every  day." 

6.  P.  A. 

DRAG. 

'*  In  winter  I  saw  some  boys  who  dragged  a  sled  which  carried 
one  of  them  while  they  walked  up  the  hill  to  arrive  at  the  top  of  it, 
after  which  they  pushed  the  sled  down  swifUy,  when  they  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  tfieir  health."  ^  E.  P. 

FETCH. 

^  Some  boys  wish  to  go  to  pick  berries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
Alc.    They  ask  their  parents  to  let  them  go  to  pick.    So  she  p]< 
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THE  FARMER. 

*'1^e  farmer  went  to  his  field  to  see  his  hired  men  work  in  the 
field,  and  found  them  lying  under  a  large  tree  to  rest  themselves. 
He  asked  them  who  was  the  laziest  of  them,  and  he  should  give  him 
four  shillings.  They  all  rose  up  immediately,  except  one  of  them 
who  did  not  rise  up.  Then  the  farmer  found  him  and  gave  four 
shillings  to  him.  The  hired  man  who  laid  on  the  grass  under  the 
large  tree  was  so  lazy,  that  he  could  not  rise  up  to  take  the  money,, 
but  told  the  farmer  to  put  the  money  in  his  pocket" 

They  were  examined  in  all  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic, 
both  simple  and  compound,  and  showed  good  proficiency. 

The  hour  being  late,  their  examination  in  Scripture  history  was 
necessarily  brief.  Each  wrote  an  account  of  Noah.  Some  of  these 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

This  is  an  excellent  class  under  careful  discipline,  and  having  the 
advantages  of  the  regular  and  philosophical  system  of  instruction  fur- 
nished by  the  President,  and  a  faithful  and  intelligent  teacher  to  car- 
ry it  out,  they  are  likely  to  acquire  a  very  respectable  education. 
The  proficiency  already  attained  is  honorable  in  a  high  degree  to 
their  instructor. 

The  general  standing  of  the  Tourth  Class  is  four  years,  but  a  few 
of  them  have  been  five  years  in  school.  It  was  late  in  the  aftemoop 
when  this  class  was  reached,  and  the  examination  was  somewhat 
brief.  They  were  first  examined  in  natural  history,  which  they  have 
studied  during  the  past  year  in  the  second  part  of  the  course  of 
instruction. 

They  were  requested  to  define  animals,  and  answered: 
"  Animals  live,  move,  fed  and  eat" 
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To  the  question,  why  do  they  die  young  %    They  ansvi^ered  in 
signs,  *^  Some  from  accidents,  some  from  hunger,  &cJ 

Q.  What  animals  live  the  longest  ? 

A.  '*  The  elephant  lives  longest,  100  years." 

Q.  What  quadruped  runs  fastest? 
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By  the  desire  of  Mr.  Williams,  to  vhcm  the  sign  langmige 
new,  a  considerable  part  of  the  examination  was  conducted  in  that 
language.  Questions  proposed  by  the  examiners  were  put  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  answers  were  sometimes  written  down,  but  oftener 
given  in  signs  and  translated  by  the  teacher  when  neoessaiy.  Part 
of  the  exammation  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy,  (firomthe 
Class  Book  of  Nature)  was  conducted  before  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  Ly  Mr.  Williams,  who  exprosed  himself  hi^y 
gratified  by  the  readiness  and  correctness  of  the  replies. 

Tlie  following  are  specimens  of  the  written  exercises  of  this 
olaSB : 

Q.  What  is  the  Universe  ? 

A.  ^^  We  understand  by  the  word  universe  the  entire  system  of 
things  which  God  has  created." 

A*  '*  It  means  all  things. '^ 

DEWS. 

'^  When  the  sun  shines  by  day  the  watery  particles  arise,  and 
when  they  are  condensed  at  night  by  means  of  the  cold,  fall  upon 
the  sleepy  plants  and  refresh  them.  How  grateful  we  must  be  to 
God  for  this. 

Q.  What  is  the  ocean  ? 

(a.)  ^'  The  ocean  is  the  largest  extent  of  water." 

(6.)  "  The  ocean  is  a  great  extent  of  water." 

(c.)  ^'  The  ocean  is  a  large  body  of  salt  water  very  extensive." 

That  the  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  were  not  merely 
efforts  of  the  memory,  but  true  tests  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pupib 
and  of  their  ability  to  express  their  own  ideas  by  writing,  is  suffi- 
ciently evinced  by  the  fact  that  while,  as  far  as  the  Committee  ob- 
served, all  the  answers  were  correct,  hardly  any  two  were  ^iven  io 
the  same  words.  ' 

Some  of  the  sentences  written  by  the  pupils  to  illustrate  veibs, 
besides  being  grammatically  correct,  had  the  additional  merit  of 
being  appropriate  to  actually  existing  circumstances.  The  following 
are  specimens  : 
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to  permit  them  go  out.  They  are  very  glad  to  take  baskets 
and  carry  them  to  the  bushes  near  the  wood.  They  are  glad 
to  look  at  many  berries,  blackberries  and  raspberries.  Then 
they  pick  them  in  their  baskets  for  a  long  time,  while  they  pick 
them  full  of  their  baskets,  so  they  cannot  fetch  to  their  home, 
but  they  try  to  fetch  them  to  their  home,  and  arrive  at  it,  they  give 
them  to  their  mother.  She  wonders  at  them,  and  so  she  is  very 
glad,  that  she  makes  them  for  some  pies  and  sweatmeats.  They  are 
good  pies  and  sweatmeats."  L.  L. 

TORMENT. 

*^  A  bad  boy  used  to  take  a  long  stick  and  torment  poor  small  ani- 
mals; when  he  sees  a  frog,  toad,  and  other  small  animals  he  struck 
them  and  killed  them.  One  day  he  was  walking  along  by  a 
tree  he  saw  the  bird's  nest,  he  tried  to  climb  the  tree,  and  reached 
the  branch,  he  was  exceedingly  glad,  and  stole  all  the  eggs,  and  was 
caught  by  the  branch  through  his  coat  at  his  left  arm  ;  he  cried  so 
loudly,  and  a  man  came  at  a  distance  and  climbed  the  tree,  he  took 
him  down  and  inquired  of  him  why  he  went  up  that  tree  ?  he  said 
to  him  he  meant  to  get  the  eggs,  so  the  man  made  fun  of  him,«and 
said,  you  must  not  go  up  there  again,  if  you  do,  the  tree  will  hang 
you  as  you  did  so  before;  and  the  boy  said  to  him,  I  will  never  do 
80  again  because  I  was  hung  on  it, .  so  the  man  said  to  him,  go  to 
your  home  now,  and  he  bade  him  adieu." 

J.  M.  H. 

This  class  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  divisions  of 
time,  on  arithmetic,  on  geography,  and  on  Scripture  History.  One 
or  tv^o  compositions,  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix,  will  il- 
lustrate their  knowledge  of  the  last  subject. 

One  of  the  best  specimens  of  articulation  was  found  in  this 
class. 

The  Committee  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  proficiency  of 
this  class.  The  pupils  appear  to  be  quick  and  intelligent,  to  have 
displayed  considerable  diligence,  and  to  have  been  faithfully  in- 
structed. Their  attainments  would  doubtless  now  be  greater,  if  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two,  they  could  have  had  the  advantages  of  Mr. 
Peet's  Course  of  Instruction. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  examination  was  resumed 
with  the  Third  Class,  the  members  of  which  have  been  for  the  most 
part,  five  years  in  school,  but  some  of  .them  a  year  or  two  longer, 
and  two  a  less  time. 
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By  the  desire  of  Mr.  Williams,  to  whom  the  sign  language 
new,  a  considerable  part  of  the  examination  was  conducted  in  that 
language.  Questions  proposed  by  the  examiners  were  put  by  the 
teacher^  and  the  answers  were  sometimes  written  down,  but  oftener 
given  in  signs  and  translated  by  the  teacher  when  necessary.  Part 
of  the  examination  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy,  (from  the 
Class  Book  of  Nature)  was  condueted  before  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  expressed  himself  hi^j 
gratified  by  the  readiness  and  correctness  of  the  replies* 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  written  exercises  of  this 
olasB : 

Q.  What  is  the  Universe  1 

A.  **  We  understand  by  the  word  universe  the  entire  system  of 
things  which  God  has  created." 

A.  **  It  means  all  things." 

DEWS. 

'^  When  the  sun  shines  by  day  the  watery  particles  arise,  and 
when  they  are  condensed  at  night  by  means  of  the  cold,  faD  i^oa 
the  sleepy  plants  and  refresh  them.  How  grateful  we  must  he  to 
God  for  this. 

Q.  What  is  the  ocean  ? 

(a.)  ''  The  ocean  is  the  largest  extent  of  water." 

(6.)  "  The  ocean  is  a  great  extent  of  water." 

(c.)  **  The  ocean  is  a  large  body  of  salt  water  very  extensive." 

That  the  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  were  not  mciriy 
efforts  of  the  memory,  but  true  tests  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pupib 
and  of  their  ability  to  express  their  own  ideas  by  writing,  is  suffi- 
ciently evinced  by  the  fact  that  while,  as  far  as  the  Conunittee  ob- 
served, all  the  answers  were  correct,  hardly  any  two  were  ^iven  ia 
the  same  words.  ' 

Some  of  the  sentences  written  by  the  pupils  to  illustrate  vecfasi 
besides  being  grammatically  correct,  had  the  additional  merit  of 
being  appropriate  to  actually  existing  circumstances.  ThefoUowiig 
are  specimens  : 
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''  Mr.  W.  came  too  late  to  the  examination.^' 
**  I  thought  that  Mr.  B.  was  one  oi  the  committee,  but  I  was  mis- 
taken."   (Mr.  B.  was  a  former  teacher  present  at  the  examination.) 

They  were  examined  in  arithmetic  and  on  book-keeping,  and  the 
committee  were  satisfied  that  most  of  them  possessed  the  ability  to 
make  all  the  calculations  necessary  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
and  to  keep  their  own  accounts.  In  Bible  history,  also,  they  passed 
a  very  satisfactory  examination. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  class,  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Burwell, 
has  displayed  a  good  talent  for  drawing.  The  specimens  shown  to 
the  committee  were,  for  his  opportunities  of  improvement,  very  cred- 
itable, and  the  committee  think  that  with  perseverance  and  good  in* 
stniction,  young  Burwell  may  become  a  very  respectable  artist 

'  The  compositions  in  the  appendix  will  give  a  further  view  of  the 
attainments  of  this  class,  and  of  their  ability  to  write  our  language. 
The  class  has  been  well  and  carefully  instructed,  and  their  proficien- 
cy is  creditable  to  the  institution.  Those  members  of  it  who  are 
State  pupils,  have  been  recommended  to  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  for  an  additional  year's  instruction. 

The  second  class  is  the  same  which  has  been  so  favorably  noticed 
in  several  former  reports,  last  year  as  the  third  class,  the  two  preced- 
ing years  as  the  fourth.  This  class  was  originally  composed  of 
promising  pupils,  and  having  continued  from  the  first  under  the  care 
of  a  most  able  and  faithful  instructor,  their  progress  has  been  steady 
and  rapid.  In  all  the  common  branches  of  a  good  English  educa- 
tion, they  were  found  proficient,  and  answered  with  a  readiness  and 
intelligence  that  would  do  credit  to  children  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  their  faculties. 

ft 

The  following  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  numerous  questions  put 
to  them  in  th9  language  of  signs,  and  answered  correctly  by  nearly 
the  whole  class  at  once,  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  by  natural 
signs: 

What  is  the  capital  of  Persia?    Of  Austria?    Of  Prussia? 

Give  an  account  of  Greece? 

Describe  the  amusements  of  the  Spaniards?  (Here  the  pupib 
gave  an  aocovnt  of  a  bull  fight) 
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What  country  do  you  prefer?  (They  answered,  "our  own/*  and 
gave  intelligent  reasons  for  this  patriotic  preference.) 

In  reply  to  other  questions,  they  gave  an  account  of  Wallace  the 
hero  of  Scotland. 

They  were  then  examined  in  grammari  and  parsed  the  sentence 
"Greece  is  famous  in  history." 

Each  wrote  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  the  auxiliaij 
verbs.    The  following  are  specimens: 

"  Miss  N.  thought  that  she  could  sew  more  neatly  than  her  eldest 
sister." 

"  Mr.  Peet  informed  me  that  I  ought  to  bet:ivil  and  respectful  to 
strangers  when  they  come  to  visit  here.", 

"  Mrs.  £.  G.  must  now  be  my  dear  cousin." 

Returning  to  the  language  of  signs,  they  were  examined  in  natu- 
ral history,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  bee,  the  elephant,  and  vari- 
ous animals. 

They  have  paid  some  attention  .to  botany,  and  have  made  good 
progress  in  arithmetic.  In  this  branch,  their  proficiency  is  greater 
than  is  4isual  among  deaf  mutes. 

In  scripture  history,  and  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  biUe, 
they  were  found  well  versed.  The  following  are  specimens  of  sen- 
tences written  to  illustrate  repentance:^ 

**  Repentance  is  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin." 

"  The  bible  tells  us  that  aU  men  must  repent  of  their  sins  and  coft- 
fess  them  to  God."  # 

^'  **  The  people  often  go  to  the  church  in  order  to  attend  to  the  minister 
who  speaks  to  them  about  the  gospel,  and  they  advise  them  to  re* 
pent  of  their  sins." 

They  were  questioned  concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  an- 

.  swered  intelligibly.    Being  asked  whether  the  words  save  and  savior 

had  any  other  application  than  to  Christ,  one  replied  that  Washing(<Hi 

was  the  savior  of  his  country ;  another  that  Pocahontas  saved  the  life  of 
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Capt.  Smithy  and  related  the  story  in  very  graceful  and  intelligible 
partomime. 

They  were  questioned  as  to  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  and  answered 
that  it  was  seven  per  cent  in  New-York,  but  only  six  per  cent  in 
some  other  States,  as  in  Massachusetts.  . 

The  uncorrected  original  compositions  of  this  class  on  various  sub- 
jects, domestic,  familiar,  historical  and  scientific,  gave  a  very  favor- 
able idea  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  their  knowledge*  Some  of 
th^se  are  inserted  in  the  appendix. 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  the  written  compositions  of  educated 
deaf  mutes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  English  language,  at 
the  commencement  of  their  instruction,  is  to  them  as  much  a  foreign 
language  as  the  German  or  the  Greek.  It  is  to  be  considered  also, 
that  from  the  slowness  and  inconvenience  of  written  conversation^ 
and  still  more  from  their  inability  to  hear  what  is  spoken  in  their 
presence,  deaf  mutes  are  deprived  of  much  of  the  benefits  which  they 
would  otherwise  derive  from  daily  practice  in  our  language.  Hence 
it  is  that  they  are  much  longer  in  acquiring  propriety,  facility  and 
grace  of  style,  than  in  attaining  just  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  words,, 
and  grammatical  correctness  in  their  use.  Their  compositions  appear 
to  us  stiff  and  sometimes  inelegant,  but  we  must  recollect  that  there  are 
very  few  even  of  the  best  educated,  who  h^ve  ever  acquired  the  ability 
to  write  with  perfect  ease  and  propriety  in  any  other  than  their  own 
vernacular.  The  committee  do  not  recollect  anything  from  the  pens 
of  deaf  mute  pupils,  more  creditable  in  the  thought  and  expression, 
than  some  of  the  compositions  of  the  two  most  advanced  classes  ex- 
amined on  this  occasion. 

The  examination  of  the  first  class,  taught  during  the  past  term  by 
the  president,  was  made  to  take  the  popular  form  of  an  exbibition, 
and  was  highly  interesting  and  gratifying  to  the  committee,  and  to  a 
large  number  pf  the  friends  of  the  institution,  assembled  by  invitation 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the 
committee,  from  brief  notes  hastily  taken  at  the  time,  to  do  justice  to 
the  exercises  of  the  class.     Only  a  few  specimens  can  be  given. 


\ 


The  word  tmaginarjf  was  proposed  to  be  embodied  in  a  sentence, 
as  a  test  of  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  comprehend  and  use  abstract 
terms.    The  following  are  some  of  the  examples  given: 
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^  The  equator  is  an  imaginary  circle  round  the  earA.** 

^I  often  made  my  relations  and  friends  an  imaginary  visit  to 
Syracuse." 

"  The  zodiac  is  an  imaginary  belt  surrounding  the  heavens  sizteea 
degrees  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  runs  the  ecliptic;  it  is  divided 
into  twelve  equal  parts  called  signs,  thirty  degrees  in  length*  la  this 
space,  all  the  primary  planets  revolve  about  the  sun  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  asteroids." 

^'  Jacob  had  an  imaginary  dream." 

• 

The,  last  example  shows  a  slight  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
and  application  of  the  word,  which,  for  a  class  of  deaf  mutes,  is  per- 
haps as  difficult  a  one  as  could  well  be  selected.  The  following  exam- 
ple;, however,  is  entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  furnished  by  a  young 
lady  who  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  language  before  the 
loss  of  her  hearing,  but  who  could  not  when  she  join^  the  institu- 
tion write  at  all.  She  has  been  only  three  years  under  instruction, 
and  her  progress  has  been  remarkably  rapid. 

**  Imagination  is  schemes  formed  in  the  mind.  When  I  was  a  litde 
gil,  I  used  to  form  great  imaginations  of  what  I  would  do  when  I 
became  a  woman,  but  now  that  this  long  looked  for  and  long  wished 
for  period  has  arrived,  all  my  imaginary  happiness  has  fled,  and 
proved  that  imagining  a  thing  is  so,  or  will  be  so«  does  not  make  it 
so." 

Each'of  the  class  wrote  a  description  of  the  institution,  of  whidk 
the  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration: 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

**  This  institution,  well  sustained  by  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  this  State,  by  the  city  government  of  New-York,  and 
by  private  munificence,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Fiftieth-street  be- 
tween the  Fourth  and  Fifth-avenues,  about  3|  miles  from  the  City 
Hall.  It  fronting  south,  stands  on  a  beautiful  eminence,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  North  river,  and  adjacent  country.  It  oc- 
cupies 10  acres  of  land  of  lease' ;  one  of  which  has  been  granted  to 
this  institution  by  the  corporation  of 'the  city  of  New-York.  The 
value  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  is  estimated  at  about  $30,000. 

"  The  institution  is  entirely  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed  in  imita- 
tion  of  marble;  the  principal  edifice  b  110  feet  long  and  90  wide, 
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and  four  stories  high  including  the  basement  Two  northern  wings 
were  added  to  the  buildings  in  1839,  and  a  new  piazza  is  on  the 
northemly  back  of  the  institution  between  the  above  mentioned 
wings.  In  1846  two  other  additional  wings  to  be  connected  with 
the  institution  were  erected  one  on  the  eastern  and  the  other  on  the 
western  side  of  it.  When  these  wings  are  finished  the  entire  build- 
ings will  accommodate  300  pupils.  It  has  large  and  commodious 
roomSy  a  chapel,  a  library,  a  dining-room,  twelve  schoob,  four  lodg- 
ing-rooms for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  The  library  has  a 
valuable  collection  of  volumes  presented  to  the  institution  by  citi- 
zens. The  annual  reports  of  the  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Europe  were  collected  by  Rev.  Mr.  Day,  while  he  was  taking  his 
tour  therein.  ' 

''It  was  incorporated  in  1818  and  opened  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Aprils  1819,  which  it  was  removed  to  Fiftieth-street  from  the  City 
HaU  in  1828. 

^^  It  is  subject  to  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  the  president, 
two  vice  presidents  treasurer  and  secretary.  The  president  of  the  in- 
stitution is  Mr.  Harvey,  P.  Peet  and  the  secretary  Mr.  George  S. 
Robbins. 

'^  There  are  but  three  departments,  as  intellectual,  domestic,  and 
mechanical.  Mr.  Peet,  the  president,  is  assisted  by  six  professors, 
and  four  assistant  teachers.  There  are  10  classes  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  same  number  of  teachers. 

''The  domestic  department  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Stoner,  the  matron  who  is  assisted  by  Mrs.  Frisbie  a  deaf  and  dumb 
lady.  The  physician  is  Nicholas  Morrel,  A.  hi.  and  the  steward  Mr. 
Edmund  B*  Peet 

**ln  the  mechanical  department  the  boys  are  instructed  in  five 
trades  such  as  book  binding,  cabinet  making,  shoe  making,  and  gar- 
deningJ 
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They  were  then  requested  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  deal 
and  dumb  are  instructed.  Their  replies  were  all  remarkably  well 
written,  concise,  clear  and  intelligible.  It  were  to  be  wished  in  jus- 
tice to  the  class,  that  all  could  be  embodied  in  the^  report,  but  the 
necessary  limits  of  such  a  paper,  restrict  us  to  the  two  following,  se- 
lected almost  at  random: 
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At  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon  the  exhibition  closed,  and  the  chair 
igras  taken  by  the  President,  who  presented,  after  an  impressive  and 
paternal  address,  the  usual  bertificates  of  scholarship  and  good  coo- 
duct  to  the  following  members  of  the  retiring  class  who  had  passed 
with  credit  throu^rh  the  whole  course  of  instruction  : 


John  W.  Ackley, 
Isaac  H.  Benedict, 
Clark  Thomas, 
John  S.  Webster, 
Frederick  Groesbeck, 


Hannah  Augusta  Avery, 
Fidelia  M.  Mogan, 
Elizabeth  Sherlock. 
Isabella  M'Dougai, 
Louisa  Young. 


The  following  pupils  of  five  years  standing  also  received  hooorvy 
certificates  : 


Ann  Eliza  White, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Eliza  Jane  Kellogg, 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Margaret  Vanderwari[en, 
Phebe  Ann  Covert, 
Caroline  Brown. 


Selah  Wait, 
Samuel  Allen  Taber, 
Cornelius  Cuddeback, 
John  Asahel  Hall, 
Jerome  Risley, 
Emory  Pangbum, 
Martin  Bothwell, 
William  Dorley, 
Peter  Brown, 
John  Godfrey, 
William  Henry  Weeks, 
George  N.  Burwell, 
Joseph  B.  Hills, 


The  chairman  of  the  Committee  next  announced  the  following 

» 

names  of  pupils  recommended  for  re-selection  for  an  additional  yeair 
instruction  : 


Of  Jive  years  standing. 


Selah  Wait, 
Jerome  Ridley, 
Samuel  Allen  Taber, 
Emory  Pangburn, 
Martin  Bothwell, 
William  Donley, 
Ann  Eliza  White, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Peter  Brown, 


William  Henry  Weeks, 
Eliza  Jane  Kellogg, 
Edi4h  Lagrange, 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Margaret  Vanderwarken, 
Phebe  Ann  Covert, 
Joseph  Benjamin  Hills, 
Ebenezer  Barton, 
George  N.  Burwell. 
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Of  ^ix  years  standing, 

Isaac  Livy,  George  Erastus  Ketcham^ 

Elizabeth  Austin,  John  Harrison^ 

Anna  Maria  Vail,  John  L.  Pickering, 

Emily  A.  Hills,  Christiana  Jane  Wany, 

Elizabeth  Mather,  Prudence  Lewis, 

John  T.  Southwick,  Elizabeth  Craft, 

Charlotte  Webster,  Olive  Breg, 

Emily  Stanton,  Lavinia  Brock, 

John  C.  Acker,  Wealthy  Hawes. 


Mr.  Williams  then  made  a*  few  brief,  neat  and  pertinent  remarks, 
\vhich,  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  mute  portion  af  the  auditory,  were 
translated  by  Mr.  Feet  ;  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sign  language 
permitting  the  address  and  the.  translation  to  go  on  together.  Mr. 
W.  said  that  though  he  had  been  long  acquainted  witk  common 
schools,  and  had  taken  part  in  their  government  as  commissioner,  he 
had  never,  until  this  visit,  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  an  exami* 
nation  of  deaf  mute  pupils.     True,  he  had  felt  some  fatigue  in  con-  » 

sequence  of  the  heat  and  labor  of  the  last  two  days,  yet-  he  must  con* 
fess  that  what  he  had  seen  during  the  examination  had  been  to  him 
a  source  of  gratification  far  surpassing  his  expectations  when  honored 
with  his  appointment.  He  bad  seen  instances  of  higher  attainments 
in  learning  than  was  generally  the  case  in  schools  where  the  pupils 
were  blessed  with  hearing  and  articulation.  He  paid  a  deserved 
compliment  to  the  professors,  and  expressed  himself  gratified  with 
everything  he  had  seen.  • 

The  interesting  ceremonies  were  closed  by  the  President  with  a 
solemn  and  appropriate  benediction  in  the  sign  language. 

Ariictdaiion. 

The  Committee  have  reserved  to  this  place  a  notice  of  the  experi- 
ments in  teaching  articulation,  made  during  the  past  year  in  most  of 
the  classes.  In  November  last,  the  committee  of  Instruction,  in  a 
report  which  wilf  be  found  annexed  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  | 

Institution,  (page  79,  etc.)  recommended  that  articulation  and^  reading  | 

on  die  lips  should  be  introduced/into  the  course  of  instruction'  in  the  J 

case  of  those  pupils  who  shall  give  good  promise  nf  receiving  benefit 
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At  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon  the  exhibition  closed,  and  the  chair 
igras  taken  by  the  President,  who  presented,  after  an  impre^ive  and 
paternal  address,  the  usual  bertificates  of  scholarship  and  good 
duct  to, the  following  members  of  the  retiring  class  who  had 
with  credit  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction  : 


John  W.  Ackley, 
Isaac  H.  Benedict, 
Clark  Thomas, 
John  S.  Webster, 
Frederick  Groesbeck, 


Hannah  Augusta  Avery, 
Fidelia  M.  Mogan, 
Elizabeth  Sherlock. 
Isabella  M'Dongal, 
Louisa  Young. 


The  following  pupils  of  five  years  standing  also  received  faooorvf 

certificates  : 


Ann  Eliza  White, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Eliza  Jane  Kellogg, 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Margaret  Vanderwarken, 
Phebe  Ann  Covert, 
Caroline  Brown. 


Selah  Wait, 
Samuel  Allen  Taber, 
Cornelius  Cuddeback, 
John  Asahel  Hall, 
Jerome  Risley, 
Emory  Pangbum, 
Martin  Bothwell, 
William  Dorley, 
Peter  Brown, 
John  Godfrey, 
William  Henry  Weeks, 
George  N.  Burwell, 
Joseph  B.  Hills, 


The  chairman  of  the  Committee  next  announced  the  following 
names  of  pupils  recommended  for  re*selection  for  an  additional  yean^ 
instruction  : 


Of  Jive  years  standing. 


Selah  W^ait, 
Jerome  Risley, 
Samuel  Allen  Taber, 
Emory  Pangburn, 
Martin  Bothwell, 
William  Donley, 
Ann  Eliza  White, 
Elizabeth  Kleckler, 
Peter  Brown, 


William  Henry  Weeks, 
Eliza  Jane  Kellogg, 
Edi4h  Lagrange, 
Sarah  Ann  Holdstock, 
Margaret  Vanderwarken, 
Phebe  Ann  Covert, 
Joseph  Benjamin  Hills, 
Ebenezer  Barton, 
George  N.  Burwell. 
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Of  nx  years  siaiidlng. 

Isaac  Livy,  George  Erastus  Ketcham^ 

Elizabeth  Austin,  John  Harrison^ 

Anna  Maria  Vail,  John  L.  Pickering, 

Emify  A.  Hills,  Christiana  Jane  Wany, 

Elizabeth  Mather,  Prudence  Lewis, 

.John  T.  Southwick,  Elizabeth  Craft, 

Charlotte  Webster,  Olive  Breg, 

Emily  Stanton,  Lavinia  Brock, 

John  C.  Acker,  Wealthy  Hawes. 


Mr.  Williams  then  made  a*  few  briei,  neat  and  pertinent  remarks, 
which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  mute  portion  af  the  auditory,  were 
translated  by  Mr.  Feet  ;  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sign  language 
permitting  the  address  and  the.  translation  to  go  on  together.  Mr. 
W.  said  that  though  he  had  been  long  acquainted  witk  conunon 
schools,  and  had  taken  part  in  their  government  as  commissioner,  he 
bad  never,  until  this  visit,  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  an  exami- 
nation of  deaf  mute  pupils.  True,  he  had  felt  some  fatigue  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heat  and  labor  of  the  last  two  days,  yet-  he  must  con- 
fess that  what  he  had  seen  during  the  examination  had  been  to  him 
a  source  of  gratification  far  surpassing  his  expectations  when  honored 
with  his  appointment.  He  had  seen  instances  of  higher  attainments 
in  learning  than  was  generally  the  case  in  schools  where  the  pupils 
were  blessed  with  hearing  and  articulation.  He  paid  a  deserved 
compliment  to  the  professors,  and  expressed  himself  gratified  with 
everything  he  had  seen.  • 

The  interesting  ceremonies  were  closed  by  the  President  with  a 
solemn  and  appropriate  benediction  in  the  sign  language. 

Articulation. 

The  Committee  have  reserved  to  this  place  a  notice  of  the  experi«* 
ments  in  teaching  articulation,  made  during  the  past  year  in  most  of 
the  classes.  In  November  last,  the  committee  of  Instruction,  in  a 
report  which  wilf  be  found  annexed  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Institution,  (page  79,  etc.)  recommended  that  articulation  and^  reading 
<m  the  lips  should  be  introduced/into  the  course  of  instruction'  in  the 
case  of  those  pupils  who  shall  give  good  promise  of  receiving  benefit 
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from  these  exercises.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  bj  the 
Board,  and  a  reflation  made  devoting  twenty  minutes  dailj  to  this 
branch  of  instruction. 

Jn  obedience  to  this  regulation  the  teachers  of  all  the  classes  ex- 
cept the  sixth,  eighth,  tenth  and  eleventh,  have  made  patiellt  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  after  only  eight  month's  trial  have  not 
been  very  decisive.  A  brief  mention  of  the  more  noticeable  casei 
will  enable  the  Board  to  judge  what  has  thus  far  been  accomplidied. 

In  the  ninth  class,  after  a  patient  experiment  with  all  the  pnpib, 
six  were  selected  for  further  trial.  One  or  two  of  these  can  hear 
sufficiently  jto  distingvisb  words  pronounced  in  a  full  tone  of  voice 
if  addressed  directly  to  them.  They  had  by  means  of  this  imperfect 
hearing,  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  articulation  to  answer 
purposes  of  necessary  communication  at  home.  With  patient  and 
judicious  exercise  the  hearing  of  each  may  possibly  become  more 
*  .  discriminating,  and  their  urticulation,  as  a  consequence,  more  dis- 
tinct. One  of  them  has  some  facility  jn  reading  on  the  lips.  Another 
case  was  that  of  a  little  boy  profoundly  deaf,  but  who  possessed  un- 
common quickness  of  perception,  and  had  been  taught  to  articulate 
under  private  instruction  in  France.  His  articulations,  however,  were 
so  indistinct  that  the  Committee'  could  not  make  out  a  word,  and 
judging  from  this  instance  they  should  suppose  that  an  ability  to  ar- 
ticulate, which  has  not  been  originally  acquired  through  the  ear, can 
be  of  very  little  worth.  The  other  cases  in  this  class  presented  nothing 
to  call  for  special  notice. 

Eight  pupils  of  the  Seventh  Class  have  been  practised  in  articula- 
tion, most  of  whom  could  uttei%  simple  language  so  as  to  be  under* 
stood,  at  jeast  by  those  accustomed  to  hear  them.  One  of  these  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  hearing  which  enables  him  to  comprehend  without 
any  aid  from  the  eye,  what  is  spoken  directly  to  him  at  some  distance. 
Hearing,  however,  indistinctly,  he  speaks  also  indistinctly,  confound- 
ing analagous  articulations,  and  most  persons  would  find  it  far  more 
easy  and  pleasant  to  converse  with  him  by  signs  or  by  writing,  h 
his  case  the  previous  knowledge  of  spoken  language  has  been  found 
of  decided  advantage  in  the  study  of  written  language,  and  his  teacher 
thinks  that  there  is  an  encouraging  prospect  of  improvement  in  hb 

power  of  utterance. 

I 

In  the  other  cases  there  is  no  remnant  of  hearing  that  can  be  of 
any  assistance  in  understanding  spoken  words,  but  two  or  three  had 
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acquired,  at  home,  some  facility  in  reading  simple  language  on  the 
lips.  S:<me  of  these  may  receive  benefit.  Others  will  not  proSably 
gain  anything  to  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  expended. 

The  experiments  made  in  the  Fifth  Class  have  had  no  beneficial 
results  except  in  the  case  of  two,  a  brother  and  sister  who,  having 
learned  to  speak  before  they  became  deaf,  still  retain  a  power  of  ut- 
terance which  practice  may  improve. 

In  the  Fourth  Class,  fourteen  of  the  twenty  pupils  were  found  able  to 
utter  articulate  sounds  more  or  less  distinctly,  .but  this  •ability  was  so 
very  slight  with  many  of  them,  that  after  a  few  weeks  trial  farther 
experiments  were  discontinued  with  all  but  four.  One  of  these  speaks 
intelligibly  though  not  vei^  pleasantly,  and  has  made  considerable 
improvement  during  the  short  time  the  experiment  has  been  continued. 
The  articulations  of  the  other  three  are  far  from  distinct  or  agree- 
able, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  gain  anything  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  time  abstracted  from  their  other  studies. 

In  the  Third  Class,  after  ^  patient  trial  with  the  whole,  four  were 
found  to  read  with  some  facility.  The  teacher  expressed  the  opi- 
nion that  the  short  time  which  could  be  devoted  in  the  school-room  to 
«ach  case,  would  have  little  or  no  appreciable  effect,  and  that  they 
would  best  learn  to  speak  more  distinctly  and  read  on  the  lips,  at 
home  under  the  teaching  of  that  mother  of  invention,  necessity,  and 
with  the  patient  assistance  of  a  mother,  sister  or  other  companion. 

In  the  3econd  Class,  after  a  trial  with  the  whole,  continued  as  long 
as  there  was  any  hope  of  success,  five  of  the  pupils  have  been  se- 
lected as  capable  of  receiving  some  degree  of  benefit  The  teacheis 
observed  that  these  were  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  make  much 
improvement  in  articulation  ;  their  organs  of  speech  haying  become 
rigid  from  disuse.  On  the  whole,  his  experience  had  satisfied  him 
that  the  time  spent  in  Articulation  to  the  majority  of  deaf  mutes  is 
well-nigh  thrown  away,  and  that  but  little  good  can  be  effected  in 
any  case  unless  a  beginning  is  made  when  the  pupil  is  quite  young. 

In  the  First  Class  one  young  lady  was  found  able  to  speak  with 
remarkable  distinctness.  • 

It  seems  proper  to  observe  that  the  exercises  in  articulaticMi,  irk- 
some and  wearisome  as  they,  are  to  the  teacher,  are  found,  in  mo3t 
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cases,  very  disagreeable  to  the  pupils,  who,  conscious  that  their  at* 
terance  is  imperfect  and  unpleasant,  naturally  prefer  to  commuiiicste 
by  signs  or  by  writing. 

That  the  ability  to  articulate  a  few  words  is  valuable  to  a  deaf 
mute  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  experiments  made  so  far  seem  to 
show  that  this  ability  is  best  acquired  at  home,  while  the  orgaos  of 
speech  are  flexible,  and  in  circumstances  that  compel  its  exercise. 
The  cases  have  been  found  comparatively  few  in  which  there  seemed 
any  prospect  that  the  utmost  labor  and  perseverance  would  enable 
the  pupil  to  articulate  and  read  on  the  lips  so  as  to  hold  a  coDver 
cation  with  persons  not  familiar  with  his  pronunciation  and  dialect 
To  attain  this  result,  in  most  of  the  cases  would  demand  an  expen- 
diture of  time  to  the  very  serious  detriment  of  the  whole  dasL 
There  remains,  then,  only  a  few  who  will  probably  be  b^iefitted  bj 
the  portion  of  time  daily  devoted  to  this  exercise,  and  in  each  case 
it  must  be  left  to  the  teacher  to  judge  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of 
benefit  that  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  time. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  re* 
suits  thus  far  attained,  the  Committee  can  find  but  little  to  encoarage, 
in  any  general  sense,  a  continuance  of  this  branch  of  instraction. 
They  fully  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  President,  that  lit- 
tle real  utility  is  to  be  expected  from  the  efforts  to  teach  articulatka 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  pupils  '*  retain  a  remembrance  cf 
vocal  sounds  or  a  remnant  of  hearing." 

For  many  years  past  the  course  of  the  Institution  has  been  steadi- 
ly onward.  Eighteen  years  ago,  after  ten  years  of  doubtful  struggles 
for  existence,  it  was  but  an  obscure  and  inferior  school,  badly  aod 
inconveniently  located,  with  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  ill  supplied  widi 
teachers  and  deficient  in  the  apparatus  of  instruction.  Now,  it  stands 
in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  similar  institutions  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic;  second  to  but  one  in  the  world  in  point  of  numbers;  seeood, 
we  believe,  to  few  or  none  in  the  convenience  of  its  location,  the 
excellence  of  its  internal  arrangements  and  accommodations,  Ae 
qualifications  of  its  instructors  and  its  facilities  for  imparting  a  tho- 
rough education.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  rea(^  « 
yet  higher  eminence  of  reputation  and  usefulness.  The  zeal  and  in- 
dastry  and  talent  that  have  raised  it  thus  far  are  still  at  woilc,  aad, 
if  aid  and  encouragement  are  not  withheld,  will  raise  it  still  higher. 
When  the  additicms  to  the  buildings  of  the  Institution  now  in  pro- 
gress shall  be  completed,  it  will  be  capable  of  accommodating  three 
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hundred  pupils,  and  if  the  number  of  deaf  mute  children,  as  expe-* 
rience  uniformly  shows,  increases  with  the  increase  of  population,  the 
period  is  not  very  remote  when  this  State  alone  will  furnish  that 
number  of  deaf  mute  pupils.  The  happiness  and  usefulness*  of  many 
hundreds  depend  on  the  measures  we  shall  adopt. 

Moreover,  an  institution  so  liberally  endowed  and  in  such  favor- 
able circumstances  ior  testing  the  best  modes  of  instruction,  will  be 
looked  to  with  interest  by  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  throughout  the 
world.  Our  example  and  our  publications  will  naturally  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  pro- 
bably a  controlling  Jniluence  on  many  of  the  smaller  and  younger  in- 
stitutions springing  up  at  the  South  and  West  This  influence  will 
be  felt  long  after  our  own  labors  have  ceased.  How  important,  then, 
that  we  should  set  a  good  example  to  others,  and  that  we  should 
give  those  at  a  distance,  interested  in  the  conunon  cause,  through  our 
publications,  the  benefits  of  our  improvements,  the  results  of  our  ex*^ 
perience,  the  means  of  judging  correctly  on  the  principles,  the  prac- 
tical  application,  and  the  results  of  our  system  ! 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  say,  that  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  his  assistant  instructors  are  men  to  whom  this  great  re- 
sponsibility may  safely  be  committed,  and  who  are  worthy  of  the 
hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  the  Board.  The  evidence  of  their 
zeal  and  success  presented  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  highly 
honorable  to  them,  necessarily  falls  short  of  conveying  the  favorable 
impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the  Committee  in  the  presence  of 
the  reality.  The  Board  may  congratulate  itself  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  its  endeavors  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  eminently 
qualified  for  their  responsible  task. 

May  our  future  labors  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  inspired 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  cause,  d^ected  by  the  light  that  flows  from 
accumulated  experience,  and  favored  with  that  divine  blessing  which 
has  so  signally  crowned  our  efibrts,  and  without  which  the  toil  and 
wisdom  of  man  are  vain. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PROSPER  M.  WETMOR*. 
HENRY  E.  DAVIES, 
FRANCIS  HAUL 

InSTlTUTION  FOR    THE  DeAF  AND  DUMB,  ) 

Nsw-You,  Semptembir  ISth^  1846.  > 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Note.  The  compositions  furnished  the  comq^ittee,  if  presented 
entire,  would  swell  this  report  to  an  unreasonable  size.  Two  or  three 
specimens  only  ,talren  from  each  class,  which  give  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  whole,  are  here  appended.      '^ . 

• 

Ninth  Class.    One  year's  standing. 

THE  DEER. 

A  deer  is  a  pretty  large  quadruped.  He  has  broad  horns  and  long 
slender  legs.  He  has  a  short  tail.  A  man  lool^  for  a  deer.  He 
saw  the  deer  and  shot  the  d^er  through  his  heart  and  killed  him. 
He  was  very  glad.  He  lifted  him  up,  and  carried  him  into  the  barn. 
The  man  put  the  deer  on  the  barn  floor.  The  man  went  into  the 
house,  but  a  wolf  came  into  die  bam  and  carried  the  deer  into  the 
woods.  The  wolf  ate  it.  The  man  returned  into  the  bam  and  lost 
the  deer.  The  man  was  angry.  The  man  looked  for  the  deer,  but 
the  wolf  saw  the  man.  The  wolf  ran  away.  The  man  found  one 
of  the  deer's  ribs  in  the  woods.  A  dog  smelled  through  the  woods. 
The  dog  saw  the  wolf  on  the  tree.  The  man  heard  the  dog  bark. 
The  man  ran  through  the  woods  and  saw  the  dog*.  The  man  looked 
at  the  tree  and  saw  the  wolf.  The  man  shot  him  through  his  lungs 
and  killed  him.  The  wolf  fell  from  a  tree.  The  dog  jumped  and 
bit  the  wolf.  The  man  was  glad.  He  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him 
into  the  bam.  He  cut  its  neck,  took  off  its  skin,  took  out  its  bowels 
and  threw  the  meat  on  the  ground.    The  dog  ate  the  meat 

THE  WOLF. 

A  wolf  is  a  pretty  large  quadruped.  Many  years  ago  a  lady  wish- 
ed to  go  to  visit  her  friends.  She  put  her  bonnet  and  shawl  on  and 
went  to  her  friends  and  stayed  there  till  supper.     She  wished  to  go 
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learning  her  books  and  improving  fast  It  does  not  see  her.  Her 
daughter  will  go  home.  She  will  meet  it  and  embrace  and  kiss  it 
She  sits  in  a  chair  with  it  She  talks  with  it  about  news  from  this 
Institution.  She  will  come  again  to  this  Institution  to  learn.  It  can- 
not see  her.  It  thinks  about  her.  It  can  walk  along  the  road.  Its 
mother  lets  it  to  plaj  with  a  pretty  kitten.  It  chases  a  beautiful 
butterfly.  It  will  learn  to  hem  its  father's  handkerchief  with  fine 
thread.  It  will  ask  it  mother  to  pick  berries.  She  will  let  it  It 
will  be  glad  to  pick  berries  in  its  basket  She  hopes  that  it  will  go 
ta  school  to  learn  in  a  few  years.  She  tells  it  to  feed  some  hens  and 
chicken.  It  obeys  to  her.  She  often  pats  it  with  her  hand.  Its  father 
will  go  to  the  store  to  buy  a  pretty  little  pair  of  shoes  for  it  He 
will  return  home.  He  will  sit  in  the  chair  and  call  it.  It  will  hear 
and  run  to  him.  He  will  give  them  to  it  It  will  admire  them.  Its 
mother  wiU  put  them  on  its  feet.  She  often  gives  clothes  ta  it  She 
will  walk  with  it  in  the  garden.  It  does  not  understand  God.  She 
will  tell  it  about  God.  God  loves  it  very  much.  It  |vill  learn  the 
bible.  Its  parents  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  They  often  go  to  the  Church 
to.  pray.  Their  servant  takes  care  of  their  child  in  the  house.  It 
does*  not  go  to  the  church  because  it  play  in  the  church.  It  will  be- 
come tall. 

M.  D.  B. 

Sixth  Class.    Three  years'  standing. 

STORY  OF  A  SQUIRREL. 

I  heard  that  a  man  once  walked  among  the  woods  with  his  cane, 
and  he  saw  a  squirrel  which  saw  the  man  coming  near  it,  and  it  ^ 
conveyed  a  small  stick  in  its  mouth.  The  squirrel  dropped  it  on  a 
brook,  and  then  stood  on  the  stick.  When  it  stood  on  its  hind  feet, 
it  spread  out  its  tail  over  its  back.  The  wind  blew  it,  and  then  the 
stick  floated  on  the  brook.  Tlie  squirrel  arrived  at  a  bank,  and  it 
ran  away.  The  man  laughed  at  it,  and  then  he  proceeded  *  home. 
He  entered  the  door  of  a  house.  I  think  that  he  sat  on  a  chair,  and  he 
informed  his  family  that  the  squirrel  crossed  the  brook.  It  was  yerj 
prudent  C.  H. 

ACCIDENT  OF  A  BOY. 

About  seven  years  ago,  I  often  saw  a  good  boy  who  helped  his 
parents.  He  obeyed  his  parents  always.  One  day  he  wanted  to  go 
to  some  butter-nut  trees  and  get  butter-nuts.  He  asked  his  parents  to 
let  £im  go  to  climb  up  a  large  butter-nut  tree.    Then  he  climbed  up  it 
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A  kind  girl  often  feeds  the  cat  with  milk  and  meat.  The  cat  has 
four  kittens.  They  are  ypung.  A  cross  man  stamped  on  her  kitten 
and  it  was  dead.  She  was  sorr}'  for  it.  Oh,  she  pitied  her  poor 
kitten.  The  kittens  often  play  with  her  in  a  large  basket.  A  man 
went  to  the  woods.  He  saw  a  squirrel  running  into  a  hole  of  the  tree. 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  coat.  He  climbed  up  the  old  tree.  He  put  his 
right  hand  into  the  hole.  He  took  off  one  of  some  young  squirrels  and 
put  it  into  his  pocket.  He  came  to  the  house.  He  took  it  out  of  his 
pocket.  He  put  it  into  the  large  basket  among  the  kittens.  The  cat 
did  not  know  the  young  squirrel  in  the  large  basket  She  fed  it  with 
milk  and  other  things.  She  loved  her  kittens  and  squirrel.  A  bad 
boy  stamped  on  the  cat  and  she  was  dead.  Her  kittens  wished  to  see 
her.  They  searched  for  her.  T\hey  were  sorry  for  her.  They 
thought  that  the  cat  was  dead.  The  kittens  will  be  fat  soon.  The 
squirrel  ^ow  fat  and  wild.  It  often  plays  with  the  kittens  every 
day.  It  loves  them  very  much  because  they  are  sweet.  They  will 
become  the  cats  in  a  few  weeks.  The  squirrel  went  to  the  woods. 
Thfty  were  sorry  for  it  A  dog  licked  the  back  of  a  cat.  The  dog 
does  not  bite  her.  A  good  girl  looked  at  her.  She  wished  to  carry 
her  to  the  house.  The  girl  asked  an  old  man  to  give  the  caf  to  her. 
He  let  gave  her  to  the  girl.  She  was  glad  very  much.  She  often 
feeds  her  with  milk  and  meat.  The  cat  was  glad  to  eat  thejn.  The 
girl's  sister  wished  to  give  her  to  her.  The  girl  would  not  give  her 
to  her  sister.  She  was  hurt.  The  girl  loves  her  very  much.  She 
pated  the  pretty  cat.  The  cat  is  white  and  yellow.  .  Her  eyes  are 
smart.  She  often  lies  on  the  shalf-window.  She  climbed  up  the 
peach-tree  last  summer.  I  love  the  sweet  cat.  The  young  girl  and 
her  cat  rode  in  the  wagon.  She  was  happy  to  play  with  her  cat  in 
the  wagon.  The  cat  often  washes  in  the  water  with  her  hands. 
She  licks  a  pail  of  water  because  she  is  thirsty. 

L.  A.  B. 

AN  INFANT. 

An  infant  is  a  little  baby.  It  often  cries  because  it  is  hungry.  Its 
mother  gives  some  bread  and  milk  in  a  cup  io  it  to  eat  She  makes 
it  smiles.  It  tears  the  lace  of  its  cap  on  its  head.  She  takes  off  its 
cap  and  mends  it  She  puts  a  whole  cap  on  its  head.  Its  mother 
often  carries  it  in  her  arms  about  the  house.  She  often  puts  it  in  its 
cradle  to  sleep.  She  reads  a  letter  of  her  daughter  in  this  Institution 
and  rocks  the  cradle  with  her  foot.  It  will  become  tall  and  fat  It 
plays  with  its  playthings.  She  will  remember  it  tore  its  cap.  It 
A^rill  leam  to  walk  on  the  floor.    She  will  tell  it  about  her  daughter 
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learning  her  books  and  improving  fast.  It  does  not  see  her.  Her 
daughter  will  go  home.  She  will  meet  it  and  embrace  and  kiss  it 
She  sits  in  a  chair  with  it.  She  talks  with  it  about  news  from  this 
Institution.  She  will  come  again  to  this  Institution  to  learn.  It  can- 
not see  her.  It  thinks  about  her.  It  can  walk  along  the  road.  Its 
mother  lets  it  to  play  with  a  pretty  kitten.  It  chases  a  beautiful 
butterfly.  It  will  learn  to  hem  its  father's  handkerchief  with  fine 
thread.  It  will  ask  it  mother  to  pick  berries.  She  will  let  it  It 
will  be  glad  to  pick  berries  in  its  basket  She  hopes  that  it  will  go 
t(X  school  to  learn  in  a  few  years.  She  tells  it  to  feed  some  hens  and 
chicken.  It  obeys  to  her.  She  often  pats  it  with  her  hand.  Its  father 
will  go  to  the  store  to  buy  a  pretty  little  pair  of  shoes  for  it  He 
will  return  home.  He  will  sit  in  the  chair  and  call  it.  It  will  hear 
and  run  to  him.  He  will  give  them  to  it  It  will  admire  them.  Its 
mother  will  put  them  on  its  feet.  She  often  gives  clothes  ta  it  She 
will  walk  with  it  in  the  garden.  It  does  not  understand  Grod.  She 
will  tell  it  about  God.  God  loves  it  very  much.  It  |vill  learn  the 
bible.  Its  parents  tnist  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  often  go  to  the  Church 
to.  pray.  Their  servant  takes  care  of  their  child  in  the  house.  It 
docs^not  go  to  the  church  because  it  play  in  the  church.  It  will  be* 
come  tall. 

M.  D.  B. 

Sixth  Class.    Three  years'  standing. 

STORY  OF  A  SQUIRREL. 

I  heard  that  a  man  once  walked  among  the  woods  with  his  cane, 
and  he  saw  a  squirrel  which  saw  the  man  coming  near  it,  and  it 
conveyed  a  small  stick  in  its  mouth.  The  squirrel  dropped  it  on  t 
brook,  and  then  stood  on  the  stick.  When  it  stood  on  its  hind  ieet, 
it  spread  out  its  tail  over  its  back.  The  wind  blew  it,  and  then  the 
stick  fipated  on  the  brook.  The  squirrel  arrived  at  a  bank,  and  it 
ran  away.  The  man  laughed  at  it,  and  then  he  proceeded '  hrane 
He  entered  the  door  of  a  house.  I  think  that  he  sat  on  a  chair,  and  he 
informed  his  family  that  the  squirrel  crossed  the  brook.  It  was  jtrj 
prudent  C.  H. 

ACCIDENT  OF  A  BOY. 

About  seven  years  ago,  I  often  saw  a  good  boy  who  helped  his 
parents.  He  obeyed  his  parents  always.  One  day  he  wanted  to  go 
to  some  butter*nut  trees  and  get  butter-nuts.  He  asked  bis  parents  to 
let  him  go  to  climb  up  a  large  butter-nut  tree.    Then  he  climbed  op  it 
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and  shook  the  small  branches^  and  butter-nuts  fell  down  on  the  ground. 
He  held  up  the  other  large  branches  of  the  tree,  but  he  suddenly  slip- 
ped off  and  fell  down  on  th^e  wall  by  the  tree,  fiis  forehead  and  also 
his  hand  broke.  His  face  was  partly  covered  with  blood.  |Ie  began 
to  become  weak.  He  did  not  return  to  his  home.  He  fell  down 
and  slept  in  the  grass.  His  parents  waited  for  him  a  long  time. 
His  parents  wondered  why  he  did  not  return  so  long.  His  parents 
were  obliged  to  look  for  him,  but  they  did  not  find  him.  The  boy 
got  up  and  went  to  his  home  again.  His  eyes  were  dim.  His  parents 
said,  why  did  he  not  return  again  and  he  told  them  that  he  fell  down 
himself.  His  parents  put  him  in  a  bed.  His  mother  gave  a  piece  of 
pie  to  him  but  he  did  not  wish  to  eat  it  For  three  days,  he  did  not 
eat  cake,,  bread  buckwheat,  &c.  The  next  morning  he  began  to 
die.  His  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  were  very  sorry  for  him  and 
wept  over  him.  His  friends  and  playmates  stood  by  the  bed  and 
looked  at  him  before  he  was  dead.  Then  he  was  put  in  a  coffin. 
The  coffin  was  put  on  a  large  table  on  Sunday.  The  next  morning 
a  minister  went  into  the  boy's  house  and  stood  before  a  company  of 
people.  The  minister  explained  to  the  ptople*  about  the  dead  boy. 
Then  the  coffin  was  put  into  a  grave  near  a  large  church. 
Where  did  he  live?  He  lived  in  Little  Falls 

D.  M.  W. 

Filth  class.     Three  years*  standing. 

THE  SAILOR. 

The  captain  often  goes  to  the  ship.  He  often  sends  a  sailor  to 
clin>b  up  the  top  of  the  mast.  He  comes  down  on  the  deck.  He  is 
very  happy  to  climb.  One  day  a  boy  wished  to  become  a  sailor.  He 
goes  to  the  ship.  He  asks  the  captain  to  let  him  stay  in  the  ship. 
He  is  very  glad  to  sail  in  a  ship.  His  mother  was  afraid  of  him, 
but  he  does  not  care.  The  sailor  has  a  blue  shirt  and  loose  panta- 
loons. He  embraces  his  mother  she  is  very  hurt,  because  she  departs 
from  him,  she  will  never  see  him.  She  thinks  that  he  will  come  here 
to  his  home.  The  sailor  washes  his  clothes  in  the  trunk.  He 
washes  his  clothes  in  the  tub.  They  are  very  nice.  They  are  not 
dirty.  His  mother  puts  his  trunk.  He  waves  his  handkerhieF  to  his 
mother.  She  weeps  immediately.  The  sailor  goes  to  sail  in  the 
ship.  He  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  He  often  sees  far  country 
and  city.  He  goes  to  see  many  new  things.  He  often  talks  to  the 
captain.  Thej  are  very  funny.  His  mother  tells  her  son  that  • 
he  must  be  careful  of  his  health.    He  often  sees  the  petrels  swim* 


. 
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ming  in  the  waters.  The  wind  blows  Bard  and  wares  run  high 
After  dinner  he  wishes  to  climb  up  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  tfaea 
goes  to  the  deck.  The  sailor  rings  a  bell.  The  sailors  bear  hhn 
rings  it  and  go  to  eat  O.  J.  C. 

THE  FARMER. 

The  farmers  tells  his  son  to  go  to  (he  field  for  he  looks  for  a  few 
cows  and  finds  them.  He  drives  them  in  the  bam  yard*  He 
runs  to  the  farmer  and  tells  him  to  come  to  them.  He  tells  bin 
about  them.  The  farmer  looks  at  one  of  them.  He  feeds  one  large 
'  cow  with  corn  and  potatoes  to  eat,  for  she  begins  to  grow  fat  and 
then  he  will  look  at  her.  He  thinks  that  he  can  strike  her  head 
with  the  axe  and  break  it.  He  likes  to  cut  her  *  throat  and  guafa 
the  blood  out  of  her  throat  When  she  falls  down  on»  she  lio 
on  the  yard,  The  farmer  tries  to  cut  her  skin,  and  take  off  the  akin. 
He  asks  his  neighbors  to  holp  him  to  lift  her  up  and  hang  her  on  a  stidL 
He  thanks  them  very  much,  and  goes  away.  He  is  very  busy  to  cot  her 
belly  open  and  takes  out  her  bowds.  He  cuts  part  of  beef  for  he  wants  tp 
sell  it  to  the  other  man.    He  tries  to  gain  much  money.    His  wife 

cooks  for  dinner.    They  thank  God  who  gives  good  health  to  Ibem. 

« 

NOAH. 

I  often  read  in  my  Bible  about  Noah.  I  try  to  think  about  him. 
Noah  was  a  good  man.  God  commanded  Noah  to  build  an  ark.  He 
built  one  as  large  as  a  great  ship.  Noah  brought  the  beasts  and  birds 
into  it  His  wif(^  and  their  children  entered  into  the  ark  for  thejr 
lived  in  it  and  God  shut  the  door  and  he  was  preserved  by  the  aik. 
God  destroyed  all  the  wicked  people  and  the  flood  except  Noah  and 
his  wife  and  children  were  saved  in  the  ark.  They  were  very  thank- 
ful to  God.    I  bid  you  farewell.  W.  H.  M 

Fourth  Class.     Four  years'  standing. 

JONAH. 

More  than  4000,  years  ago,  Jonnh,  the  son  of  Amittai  was  called 
by  God  to  go  to  Nineveh,  the  great  ci^.  Jonah  was  afraid  to  go, 
so  he  arasc  and  fled  to  Joppa,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
found  a  ship  there,  which  was  going  to  Tarshish.  He  paid  the  debt 
.thereof,  and  went  into  it  While  the  ship  was  sailing  along  the 
great  sea,  the  Lord  sent  a  great  wind  and  the  mighty  tempest  over 
the  whole  sea,  and  the  waves  rolled  very  high,  so  that  the  ship  ap- 
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peared  to  be  broken.  The  mariners  were  afraid,  and  every  one  of 
them  cried  to  their  gods,  and  cast  forth  the  wares  into  the  sea,  to 
lighten  the  ship,  but  Jonah  was  asleep  in  the  cabin,  while  the  ship- 
master came  in,  and  awaked  him,  and  said  to  him.^  "  What  mean- 
est thou,  O  sleeper!  arise  call  upon  thy  God,  if  so  be  that  God  will 
think  upon  us,  that  we  perish  not."  And  every  one  of  them  cast 
lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Jonah,  and  they  said  to  him,  Tell  as,  what 
e^l  have  you  caused?  Jonah  confessed  to  them  his  sin,  the  men 
were  exceedingly  afraid,  and  they  said  to  him,  what  shall  we  do 
with  you  to  calm  the  sea,  Jonah  answered  and  said,  cast  me  forth 
into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  shall  be  calm  for  you.  Although  they 
rowed  hard  that  they  might  reach  the  land,  but  it  was  impossible, 
wherefore  they  besought  God,  that  he  might  not  perish  that  mans 
life.  So  they  cast  him  into  the  sea,  but  God  had  prepared  a  great 
fish  to  swallow  Jonah.  While  he  was  in  the  fish  three  days  and 
nights  he  prayed  to  God  for  his  forgiveness.  The  sea  was  calm,  and 
the  dark  cloud  vanishet}  away,  and  it  sailed  brightly.  God  led  the 
fish  to  vomit  Jonah  on  dry  land,  so  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  again 
to  Jonah,  and  called  him.  to  go  to  Nineveh.  Jonah  obeyed  God  and 
went  to  Nineveh  and  preached  there,  the  people  and  kings  repented 
of  their  sins,  and  turned  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord  repented  and  the 
great  city  was  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  it  displeased  Jonah  exceed- 
ingly, and  he  was  very  angry.  He  prayed  to  God  and  said.  "  It 
IS  better  for  me  to  die  than  to  live."  The  Lord  said  to-  him.  "  Do- 
est  thou  well  to  te  angry?"  So  Jonah  went  out  of  the  great  city. 
and  went  in  the  booth  under  the  shadow  of  the  booth,  and  stayed  till 
he  might  see  what  become  of  the  city.  The  Lord  made  the  gourd 
to  grow  at  night  over  the  booth,  so  he  was  exceedingly  glad,  but 
God  made  a  worm  who  bit  at  the  bottom  of  the  gourd  and  it  with- 
ered while  the  sun  was  shining,  the  sun  beat  upon  his  head,  and  he 
wished  himself  to  die.  for  he  said.  '^  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  than 
to  live."  So  God  required  him  of  his  anger,  and  he  said,  "  I  do 
well  td  be  angry,  even  unto  death."  God  told  him  about  that  great 
city,  that  there  were  about  1,000,000  people,  and  also  much  cattle. 
Now  we  must  not  imitate  the  example  of  Jonah,  but  learn  to  follow 
Jesus,  who  will  save  us  and  all.  O.  may  we  see  our  right  way 
through  Jesus.  J.  M.  H. 
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Third  Class— Five  years'* standing. 
LAUNCH  OF  THE  SI,OOP  OF  WAR  ALBANY. 

Saturday,  June  STth,  1846.  Gen.  Wetmore,  our  dear  and  kind 
friend,  invited  us  to  go  to  the  launch  of  the  sloop  of  war  Albany  at 
the  Navy-Yard  So  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Peet  told  us  to  dress  our- 
selves cleanly  and  neatly.  When  we  w^e  ready,  Mr.  Peet  ordered 
us  to  walk  ill  a  procession  to  the  cars,  and  we  were  introduced  into 
them,  and  rode  to  the  City  Hall,  where  we  stoppet}.  After  jumping 
out  of  the  cars,  we~  formed  a  procession,  and  then  walked  to  the  Fer- 
ry Office  through  the  streets.  Here  we  took  the  Ferry  Steamboat 
After  reaching  Brooklyn,  we  again  formed  a  procession,  and  then 
passed  through  the  streets  to  the  Navy  Yard.  There  we  passed  the 
gates  and  along  the  walks,  each  side  of  which  there  were  many  blade 
iron  cannons  placed  in  each  space.  Capt.  Hudson  had  prepared  the 
good  place  for  us,  and  when  we  arrived,  he  introduced  us  there,  where 
we  sat  comfortably.  There  a  great  many  spectators  stood  crowding 
around  the  spot  where  the  sloop  of  war  was,  and  we  waited  a  few 
minutes,  when  we  perceived  some  men  in  the  ship-house,  knocking 
away  the  shores  from  the  sloop  of  war,  in  which  there  were  some 
gentlemen,  ladies  and  children  from  Albany,  to  launch  it  along  the 
two  ways  into  the  water  of  the  New-York  Bay.  During  this  laundi, 
'  the  spectators  waved  white  handkerchiefs,  and  lifted  up  a  very  loud 
shout  with  rejoicing.  After  the  launch,  some  sailors  under  Captain 
Hudson,  bestowed  labor  upon  the  sloop  of  war.  Wben  this  was  done, 
we  were  called  to  take  a  walk  into  the  ship-houses  to  examine  the 
various  things.  In  one  of  these  houses,  we  saw  a  great  brass  cannon 
placed  on  the  carriage,  and  Mr.  Peet,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  car- 
riage, told  us  about  the  canhpn  by  signs.  Then  we  walked  to  the 
dry-dock^  to  see  it,  and  after  this,  we  got  to  the  ship  of  war  North 
Caroline  in  a  large  boat  between  it  and  the  bridge.  Here  we  ex- 
amined about,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  sailors  were  seen  eating  at 
the  swinging-tables,  and  on  the  side-decks  of  the  ship  of  war  were 
some  guards  vyho  walked  back  and  forth.  After  about  an  hour,  we 
rode  again  in  the  boat  to  the  bridge,  and  then  passed  thrcn^h  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  through  some  of  the  streets  of  Brooklyn.  After  arri- 
ving at  New-York  in  the  steamboat,  we  walked  in  a  procession  through 
the  city  to  the  City  Hall,  where  we  got  again  into  the  cars,  and  rode 
to  the  Institution.  After  our  arrival,  we  were  so  very  hungiy  and 
tired  that  we  took  the  ready  dinner  voraciously  till  we  were  sufficed. 
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ORGANS  OF  SUPPORT  AND  MOTION— BONES— JOINTS- 
MUSCLES. 

The  hard  white  substances  in  our  bodies  are  called  bones,  and  they 
are  very  firm.  These  bones  consist  of  earthy  matter.  When  these 
bones  are  formed  and  gathered  together  they  make  a  s)celeton.  If  we 
examine  it,  tlie  more  do  we  admire  it  The  frame  work  of  the  body 
is  the  bones,  which  are  bound  up  by  ligaments,  or  strong  whitish 
bands.  These  bands  cross  from  one  bone  to  another.  These  bones 
are  covered  with  a  substance  somewhat  like  gristle.  This  substance 
is.  called  cartilage.  It  is  half  bone,  used  to  .preserve  the  bones  from 
any  injury.  It  is  very  elastic  or  springy.  Tliese  bones  are  furnished 
with  an  oily  fluid,  from  the  glandular  bodies,  which  makes  them  move 
easily  upon  each  other.  In  the  human  body  there  are  about  260 
bones  in  number.  These  are  divided  into  the  bones  of  the  upper^ 
middle,  and  lower  parts  of  the  body.  These  bones  are  different  in 
shape.  When  you  examine  an  infant  you  see  that  its  bones  are  soft. 
But  they  become  hardened  when  we  grow  older  and  older. 

The  organs  by  which  we  move  our  bodies  are  called  muscles. 
Muscles  are  flesh  and  consist  of  a  number  of  fibres  bound  together  in 
bunches.  The  binding  of  the  fibres  is  the  cellular  membrane,  and  a 
stout  leath  on  the  outside.  The  muscles  have  the  power  of  shortening 
and  lengthening  themselves.  The  flexors  are  the  muscles,  which  bend 
the  limbs,  and  the  extensors  are  the  musles,  which  extend  the  limbs. 
Tendon  is  a  white  substance,  like  gristle.  It  is  very  strong  and  it  is 
bound  down  by  a  strong  band,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  where  it  passes 
over  joints,  while  the  muscle  is  perfonning  its  action.  Irritability  is 
the  power  of  the  muscles  to  contract  themselves.  The  voluntary 
organs  are  different  from  the  involuntary  organs.  The  voluntary 
organs  soon  get  weakness,  but  the  involuntary  organs  have  a  perpe- 
tual motion,  and  are  never  tired.  This  is  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  Creator.  W.  H.  W. 

Second  Class.    Six  years'  standing. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MY  DEAREST  SISTER. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  an  ignorant  girl  in  Danby,  Tompkins 
county,  and  lived  with  Maria  who  was  an  intelligent  lady  and  al* 
ways  went  to  the  church  to  attend  to  Rev.  Mr.  Vorhis  who  spoke 
about  the  gospel  every  Sunday.  She  seemed  to  be  a  very  modest 
and  genteel  lady  and  was  of  great  kindness  to  her  relations  and 
friends.  Mr.  N.  invited  her  to  attend  a  party  with  her  companions; 
during  winter.     When  I  was  12  years  of  age,  my  father  and  myself 
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came  to  the  New^York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dmh.  While 
studying  I  continued  at  the  school  and  I  received  a  letter  from  Maria 
informing  me  that  she  was  married  to  John  C.  Wolf  November  16th 
1843.  I  started  on  Thursday  July  16th  1845  and  arrived  at  hone  at 
half  past  11  o'clock  on  Saturday;  Next  day  on  Sunday  Maria  zad 
her  husband  came  to  my  home  to  see  me  and  I  was  exceedingly  g^ 
to  meet  her  she  embraced  to  kiss  me,  and  she  looked  pale.  She 
asked  me  "  Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  church  with  me?  I  said  yes 
I  did.  So  we  went  to  the  church  in  order  to  attend  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Vorhis  service  for  nearly  two  hours.  I  looked  at  her  face  whkk 
seemed  to  be  in  good  health.  She  invited  me  and  I  was  much  grati- 
fied to  ride  in  a  smaU  carriage  with  her  and  she  informed  me  that 
her  husband  resided  in  Baltimore  and  came  to  Danby.  He  was  w 
excellent  officer.  Some  weeks  after  then  she  was  sick  with  diseaae 
of  the  eyes.  Her  husband  rode  on^  horse  back  very  quickly  and  he 
called  the  doctor  to  her  who  was  sick  and  the  doctor  rode  9mi 
arrived  at  home  to  see  her  who  was  upon  her  bed  and  he  bled  her 
left  arm  that  night.  The  next  day  she  was  better.  I  was  sorry  that 
Maria  had  her  disease  of  the  eyes  apd  lame  limbs  could  walk  slow- 
ly. I  continued  at  home  eight  weeks  and  then  I  was  obliged  to  go 
back  to  New- York.  Last  Sept.  18th  Maria  wanted  me  to  write  to 
her  and  I  was  happy  to  do  so.  She  said,  that  she  was  sorry  to  pnt 
with  me  and  said  to  me  not  to  weep  for  her  ^o  was  very  sony  to 
part  with  me,  but  I  said  to  her  that  I  was  very  sorry  and  I  expect 
that  when  I  would  have  studied  the  different  books,  I  would  meet  her 
and  live  with  her  again  forever,  but  God  would  bless  her  who  de- 
pended on  him.  I  bade  her  adieu.  I  went  to  New-York  to  go  to 
school  and  I  was  in  the  Institution*  Some  weeks  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  Electa  stating  that  Maria  had  been  very  low,  but  was  yet- 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Curtis  and  it  was  supposed  that  her  diseacs 
was  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  She  continued  at  home  about 
five  or  six  months,  but  she  died  very  suddenly.  I  had  been  long  ex- 
pecting it,  she  died  at  7  o'clock  P.  M«  March  23.  I  would  see  her 
no  more.  ,  I  learned  with  deep  regret  of  her  death. 

L.  B. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER'S  HILL. 

Many  years  ago,  the  English  colonies  were  under  the  dominion  of 
the  English  government  which  was  obstinate,  and  under  the  arbitra- 
ry exactions  of  a  despotic  king,  and  the  parliament  gave  them  lam 
requiring  taxes.  '^  George  III,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  unjustly 
laid  a  tax  upon  tea  and  various  other  articles  that  the  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  obtaining  from  Europe."    The  daughter  country  was 
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badly  governed  and'  vas  much  and  severely  oppressed,  and  the  Bri* 
tish  colonists  counselled  with  each  other  and  they  determined  not  to 
ccHsply  with  the  government,  so  they  revolted  against  the  mother 
country.  When  England  heard  of  the  rebels,  she  was  much  vexed 
and  commanded  an  English  army  io  march  against  the  daughter 
country  which  "  is  nobleJ*  The  British  army  went  to  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill.  While  Colonel  Prescott  the  American  commander, 
departed  Trom  Cambridge  with  one  thousand  m^n  about  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  on  the  16th  of  Juiie,  1775,  the  Americans  built  the  fort 
during  the  night  It  was  a  good  place,  and  they  were  ready  for 
war.  They  marched  so  softly  and  silently  that  the  British  did  not 
discover  them.  Next  morning  on  the  17th  of  June  1775,  the  Bri* 
tish  began  to  ascend  Breed's  Hills  in  Charlestown.  Gen.  Putnam, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  army,  was  an  excellent  and 
good  brevet  major  general.  ^^  No  officer  was  more  bold  or  skilful," 
and  he  said  to  them.  '^  Do  not  fire  a  gun  till  you  can  see  the  whites 
of  their  eyes."  The  British  assailed  the  Americans  who  severely 
fought  the  English  army  like  the  man  mowing  the  wheat  with  the 
diarp  scythe  and  meanwhile  Charlestown  was  ruined  by  the  fire. 
The  horrors  ot  this  scene  were  greatly  increased  by  the  conflagration 
of  Charlestown.  The  British  lost  in  this  engagement  two  hundred 
and  twenty  six  killed,  and  eight  hundred  and  twenty  eight  wounded. 
The  Americans  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty  nine  killed,  and  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  wounded  and  missed,  but  the  Americans  had  no 
powder  and  musket  balls  so  they  fought  with  the  bayonets,  stones, 
hoes,  &c,  and  began  to  retreat,  nor  had  the  Americans  the  power  to ' 
drive  them  from  Bunker's  Hill.  The  visitors  now  often  observe  the 
monument  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  every  year  and  they  will 
remember  this  event  for  many  years. 

6.  £.  K. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  saw  a  lecture  on  chemistry  in  the  chapel  one 
evening.  It  was  very  new  and  curious,  I  had  never  seen  it  so  before. 
All  the  people  and  animals  have  the  two  airs  which  are  called  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogea.  The  oxygen  forms  a  very  exhilarating  gas  so 
called  from  the  very  singular  property  t^hich  it  has,  of  elevating,  the 
animal  spirits  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs  to  a  degree  sometimes  re- 
sembling delirium  or  intoxication.  I  do  not  know  what  all  the  terms 
of  Chemistry  mean.  The  chemist  could  find  the  poison  from  the  me- 
dicine with  the  acid. 
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/  The  chemists  always  take  care  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  bottle  with 
the  water  so  it  cannot  get  the  ignition.  If  it  is  taken  off  from  it  on 
the  earth  in  a  few  moments  it  will  become  ignited  by  the  burning  of 
the  sun.  It  is  suspected  to  contain  hydrogen  but  any  of  the  chemists 
do  not  know  what  causes  the  phosphorus.  The  end  of  the  match  is 
covered  with  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  so  most  of  the  people  used 
it  for  the  light  of  fire.  The  phosphorus  makes  the  nose  sting  and  if 
one  take  it  to  eat  it  much  then  he  will  be  poisoned  with  the  oxygen 
if  the  oxygen  is  taken  from  it,  I  think  it  is  not  poisonous. 

A  little  time  ago  a  chemist  made  the  laughing  gas  from  the  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  This  should  be  placed  in  a  glass  retort  and  exposed 
to  a  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  so  it  will  soon  melt  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

J.  M. 

MY  JOURNEY  HOME. 

I  am  going  to  write  respecting  my  journey  home  the  last  year.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  travelling  home  from  New  York  with  some  of  the 
deaf  gentlemen  and  ladies  on  board  the  Rochester  which  was  a  con- 
siderable and  commodious  boat  that  contained  many  fashionable  gen* 
tlemen  and  ladies  who  were  taking  a  tour  of  pleasure  in  visiting  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  or  going  to  Saratoga  Springs.  We  had  quiet  sleep- 
ing on  board  that  made  some  jar  and  all  the  people  laid  rtiU  and 
seemed  as  if  it  was  gone  alone  and  had  no  persons  to  pilot  ii— ^ 
our  arrival  at  Albany  in  the  morning,  the '17th  of  July,  we  found 

'  the  weather  was  agreeable  and  clear  and  saw  the  city  of  Albany  situ- 
ated at  the  beautiful  head  of  the  Hudson.  We  rode  up  to  the  de- 
pot, fhe  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  and  paid  the  collector  of  the 
stage  one  shilling  apiece,  the  collectors  earnestly  desired  to  get  us  ta 

.  take  the  cars  for  the  West.  We  intended  to  take  the  packe<-boit 
for  Syracuse,  but  Mr.  Bregg  a  deal  pupil  of  the  New  York  Instito- 
tion  who  had  finished  his  education  at  that  time,  asked  the  coUectois 
of  the  railroad  what  was  the  price  of  five  deaf  pupils  to  Syracose 
and  four  more  of  them  to  Auburn  ?  The  collectors  informed  us  t^- 
60  apiece  to  Syracuse  and  $3 .  00  apiece  to  Auburn.  While  thgj 
were  in  the  hotel  of  the  railroad  the  collectors  of  the  packet-boats 
came  and  said  that  they  wished  us  to  take  a  fine  packet-boat  for  tbe 
West,  I  asked  them  how  much  they  would  take  them  to  Syracuse  ftrT 
They  replied  to  me  $2 .  50  apiece  to  Utica  but  we  could  not  go  in  tk 
packet-boat,  so  Messrs.  J.  Godfrey,  A.  S.  Taber,  C.  Cuddeback,  W. 
Bregg,  Miss  Taber,  Sherlock,  Emily,  and  Jerusha,  the  two  latter 
were  my  sisters,  and  I  took  the  Western  railroad  cars  for  Syracuse. 
They  were  very  much  gratified  to  ride  in  the   convenient  can  thtt 
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contained  many  suitable  passengers  who  seemed  to  be  happy  on  the 
conveyance.  We  saw  numerous  splendid  towns  and  also  the  men  who 
cradled  the  wheat  and  others  hoed  com.  On  reaching  Utica/  which 
was  beautifully  situated  and  changing  the  cars,  we  went  on.  How 
swiftly  did  they  go  through  numerous  counties  like  the  arrow  that  is 
shot  through  the  branches  of  a  tree.  It  was  about  sun  set  on  our 
arrival  at  Syracuse.  Oh  how  beautiful  a  city  it  is,  for  it  is  almost  as 
large  as  Albany  for  it  has  grown.  Mr.  Bregg,  Miss  Sherlock  and 
my  two  dear  sisters  remained  at  the  house  all  night  of  Mrs.  Morgan, 
who  had  a  deaf  daughter  but  Messrs.  J.  Godfrey,  C.  Cuddleback,  A. 
S.  Taber  and  Miss  Taber  a  sister  of  A.  S.  Taber  took  leave  of  us  for 
their  home  at  Auburn.  We  had  much  pleasuie  in  conversing  with 
each  other  for  a  pretty  long  time  in  that  fine  evening,  I  was  thinking 
while  I  slept  in  that  night  that  I  would  have  got  home  that  night 
On  getting  up  in  the  morning,  we  found  the  weather  was  cool  and 
agreeable  on  the  occasion  of  the  brilliantly  shining  sun.  I  went  to 
the  stage  office  to  look  for  a  stage  and  I  found  an  agent,  I  inquired 
of  the  agent  what  the  fare  for  three  to  Fabius?  He  replied  to  me  $4. 
Well  I  paid  him  and  I  asked  him  at  what  time  he  would  send  a- 
stage?  He  said  he  would  send  it  as  soon  as  we  should  get  ready  to 
go.  So  I  told  him  that  we  wished  to  go  right  away  before  half  past 
5  o'clock.  I  leflt  and  fetched  my  sisters  to  a  tavern  where  we  left 
our  trunks  that  night.  In  a  few  moments  the  stage  had  come  and  we 
took  our  seats  and  started  off  very  swiftly  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
stage  flew  through  the  air  almost  like  the  cars  for  we  had  no  passen- 
gers with  us  except  %  driver.  We  had  an  animated  conversation, 
telling  about  our  getting  home.  We  passed  Jamesville  which  is  a 
delightfully  situated  place  and  we  saw  a  large  mill  pond  as  we  crossed 
a  bridge,  and  reached  Pompey-Hill  where  the  driver  watered  his  team. 
That  place  contains  between  10  and  1200  inhabitants,  it  was  a  con- 
siderable beautifully  situated  town.  We  started  again  down  a  little 
hill  then  we  could  see  the  town  of  Fabius  five  miles  from  us.  Pretty 
soon  we  got  dovni  on  the  level  road  and  we  lost  sight  of  Fabius. 
On  the  approach  of  our  friend's  dwelling  houses  we  felt  very  glad  to 
pass  by  them,  we  saw  our  uncle  Stephen  6.  Hills,  on  his  business  in 
his  barn  with  his  sons,  we  supposed  he  did  not  know  us,  though 
they  were  looking  at  us.  I  bowed  myself  then  he  knew  us,  we  didn't 
stop  to  meet  him  but  went  on.  It  was  near  noon  that  we  reached  our 
village,  we  stopped  at  a  tavern  and  the  driver  put  up  his  team  in 
the  stable  that  he  would  return  back  to  Syracuse  after  dinner.  I  left 
my  sisters  there  and  went  to  Mr.  P.  B.  Castle's  store  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  him  about  where  my  fathers  residence  was  for  he  kept 
moving  almost  every  year  from  one  place  to  another — but  there  was 
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no  person  in  for  he  was  gone  to  his  dinner  as  I  suppose  tbea  I 
back  again  and  we  took  a  walk  to  visit  our  uncle  and 
6.  Hills,  al)out  a  half  a  mile  or  more  we  met 
ceedingly  glad  to  see  us  again  for  they  had  never 
years  and  we  had  a  fine  conversation  with  them  veiy  wdl 
good  dinner  there.     During  our  stay  there  my  uncle 
me  concering  the  New  York  Institution.    I  left  my  sislen 
fore  I  went  away  I  asked  my  uncle  wa^  my  father  living 
low  Mr.  Baker's.    He  replied   no  my  father  has  removed  to  Ifr.  P. 
Farmers  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  of  the  Nine  river,  whidi  is  boI 
a  large  river,  but  is  called  a  brook — so  I  was  going  home, 
ing  the  village  again,  but  before    I  reached  home  thougli  I 
down  to  see  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Conant  the  miller  who  had  a  laige 
splendid  grist  mill  because  I  knew  my  father  often  came  there  tohsf 
flour — so  I  desired  to  inquire  of  him  where  was    my  father    Irving, 
then  he  told  me  that  my  father  was  working  at  P.  B.  Castle's 
den  and  also  my  brother  Riley  was    hoeing  potatoes   in  his 
then  I  felt  very  glad  and  left  and  came  toward  him^  there  I 
working  I  got  hold  of  a  boardfence  very  carefully  not  to  let  him  look 
at  me  and  I  was  getting  over  it  and  I  sat  still  on  it  for  a  few  nynfwtey 
seeing  him  how  he  did  work — ^then  I  shook  the  board  fence  that  he 
might  look  at  me  so  he   did,    I  did  nothing  to  him,   so    he 
on  his  business,  for   he  thought   that  was  a    stranger 
The  poor  fellow  did  not  know   his  brother  Joseph.     I  jumped  dova 
from  it  and  went  toward  him  and  as   I  walked    behind   him  then  1 
^oke  to  him  Are  you  Riley,  how  do  you  do  ?  then  he  stopped  hoe- 
ing  and  looked  up  at  me  and  said  Oh  Joseph  for  he  expected  not  to 
meet  me  any  more,  he  was  glad  to  see  me  veiy  well,  I  inquired  «f 
him  where  were  my  father  and  mother  living?    He  replied  to  me 
Down  below  Mr.  Fosmer's  and  he  said  that  our  father   was  vn>ikinf 
in  Mr.  Castle's  garden.     Riley  and  I  left  it  to  meet  our  father.    He 
said,  *^  Father  here  is  Joseph."    My  father  was  very  glad  to  see  me, 
then  I  told  him  that  Emily  and  Jerusha  were  at  our  uncle  S.  G.HiUs 
My  brother  returned  again  to  hoe  potatoes,  I  staid   there   with   mj 
father  a  lew  hours,  then  I  went  to  see  my  brother  again  and  conven- 
ed with  him  for  a  little  while  till  the  sun  was  getting  down  when  ve 
saw  our  father  coming  to  see  us.    He   sent  Riley  to   harness  Mr. 
Castle's  horse  and  went  up  after  the  girls.    Father  and  I  remained 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Castle's  till  my  brother  returned.    On  the  arri- 
val of  my  brother  and  sisters.  Father  w^t  to  meet  them  and  was  ve- 
ry much  gratified  on  seeing  them.    As  we  were  all  ready  to  go  hone, 
the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Mr.  P.  Fosmer's  to  our  house.    Ft- 
ther  told  Riley  that  he  might  go  right  ahead  and  father  and  I  went 
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on  foot  on  the  TurnpUce  road  towards  the  east  and  tiarned  another 
road  down  south  about  a  mile.  They  got  home  before  father  and  I 
came.  Our  mother  was  extremely  glad  to  see  them,  she  asked  them, ' 
**  Where  was  Joseph  1"  They  replied  to  her  he  was  coming  with 
their  father.  We  had  a  good  tea  there  and  we  had  a  fine  conversa- 
tion with  each  other  for  a  long  time  in  that  evening.  On  the  18th 
of  July  the  weather  was  clear  and  agreeable.  On  that  day  we  were 
having  a  merry  play  or  taking  a  pleasant  walk  around  our  garden 
and  house  and  next  day  I  left  home. 

J.  B.  H.. 

BEES. 

The  description  of  the  bees  is  a  very  interesting  and  curious  one. 
They  are  not  of  a  general  form  but  variable  in  size.  The  classes  of 
them  are  Drones,  Queens  and  Neuter.  The  neuters  are  laborers  busy 
gathering  the  flowers  and  sucking  pollen  to  make  honey  in  the  hive 
in  the  warm  days  in  Summer  to  provide  themselves  for  the  coming 
winter.  They  are  not  hurt  or  even  killed  by  the  orders  of  the  Queen, 
beeause  they  are  relied  on  for  nursing  h^  with  much  care  and  sup- 
plying her  young  ones  in  the  cells  with  food.  The  government  is  an 
absolute  monarchy  the  queen  reigning  over  them  orderly  and  just  as 
a  good  queen  in  the  civilized  country  governs  her  subjects  mildly. 
The  activity  of  the  bees  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  creature 
except  the  ants.  They  have  a  venomous  sting  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  troubles  the  insects  inflict  upon  them  by  devouring  their 
honey.  If  any  one  troubles  them,  they  will  sting  him  *or  they  are 
silent  if  he  does  not  disturb  them. 

The  drones  are  lazy  and  depend  on  the  neuters  for  giving  to  them 
honey  which  they  have  made  with  toil.  They  are  generally  mur- 
dered. 

The#  queen  is  placed  on  the  seat  of  her  kingdom.  She  may  not 
go  out  and  look  for  the  flower  as  a  laborer.  She  produces  twenty 
thousand  eggs  which  hatch  from  their  drapery.  They  are  driven 
away  to  look  for  a  new  hive  or  to  isettle  in  a  hollow  tree. 

J.  T.  S. 
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First  Class.    Seven  years'  standing. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MY  VACATION. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July,    our  schools  all  vrere  closed.     It  made 
us  glad  and  hope  to  enjoy  oui^elves  with  our  friends  when  at  home, 
but  we  were  displeased  to  be  examined  by  our  teachers  in  the  sight 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  and  committee,  and  visitors.   Soon 
we  were  much  satisfied  when  our  examination  was  done.     On  Tues- 
day evening  after  tea,  we  all  went  down  to  the  Ascension  church, 
and  saw  the  marriage  of  Mr.    Gallaudet,  and  Miss  Budd,  an  excel- 
lent bride,   and  the   other  marriage  of  Mr.  Reid  and  Miss  Relyea 
(the  deaf  mutes.)     What  a  pleasant  and  delightful  visit  !    After  this, 
we  came  back  to  this  Institution.      The  next  evening   at  5  o'clock, 
many  of  the  pupils  going  to  the  west  got  in  the  stage  with  me  for 
the  steamboat  called  "  Columbia"  which  was  going  to  Troy.    With 
pleasure  Mr.  D.  E.  Bartlett  had  the  charge  of  us  from  this  city  to 
Schenectady.    I  was  exceedingly  happy  during  my  journey,  for  I  had 
a  company  of  Mr.   Bartlett,  my   dear  brother,  and   beloved   sister 
Augusta  Avery.    During  our  passage  in  the  steamboat  going  to  Tioy, 
we  viewed  the  whol^  delightful  beautiful  scenery  when  on  the  deck« 
and  passed  through  the  mountains,  and  hills  where  many  various 
kinds  of  trees,  houses,  and  beasts  were,  and  which  were  clothed  with 
the  loveliest  and  sweetest  verdure.     What  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance!   As  if  God  painted   it.    How   wise  is  he  !     We,  taking  our 
seat  there,  happily  talked  with  Messrs  Morris  and  Bartlett  of  history 
of  events  during  the  mild  brightness  of  the  moon  which  shone  on  as 
when  we  had  warm  supper  down  the  stairs.  We  staid  on  the  deck  till 
11  o'clock,  and  then  again  we  went  down  and  slept  pleasantly.    The 
next  morning  we  arrived  at  Troy  safely.    After  our  warm  breakfast 
in  the  hotel  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  we  got  into  the  cars  for 
Schenectady.    When  the  cars  stopped  there,  we  met  Mr.  Hatch,  a 
friend  of  mine  who  had  the  charge  of  us  from  thence  to  Rochester 
instead  of  Mr.  B.  who  meant  to  go  easterly  through  Mass.  and  Conn. 
and  then  get  home  to  spend  some  days  of  a  vbit.    On  oui  arrival  at 
Utica  at  3  o'clock  in  the  same  afternoon,  we  met  Mr.  Morgan  (the 
father  of  Miss  F.  Morgan)  who  had  the  charge  of  some  of  the  pupik 
going  to  Syracuse.     The  remainder  of  them  and  myself  staid  at  U. 
all  night  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.     Before  this,  he  invited  us  to 
visit  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  but  we  did  not  visit  it  inside  all  because 
we  were  told  that  i^e  time  to  visit  y/as  from  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon to  4  o'clock.    The  next  morning  at  8  o'clock  we  left  there  foe 
Rochester.    During  our  passage  m  the  cars    we    took    refreslunents 
and  then  arrivhd  at  Rochester  at  7  o'clock  in  the  night. 
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Mr.  H.  put  me  into  the  carriage  and  rode  home  with  him.  During 
our  ride,  my  dear  sister  Theresa  thought  that  I  would  not  get  home 
the  same  night,  but  to-morrow  on  Saturday.  What  a  mistake  !  You 
my  dear  principal  and  president  cannot  imagine  how  gladly  and  hap- 
pily I  hugged  my  dear  old  parents,  sisters  and  brothers.  I  had  a 
delightful  conversation  with  them.  While  at  home,,  many  of  my 
friends  came  and  called  on  me  and  I  returned  their  calls  and  also  took 
tea  with  them.     A  pleasant  visit. 

One  afternoon  Miss  £.  Irwin's  father  with  her  sister  came  in  a 
nice  waggon,  and  took  me  up  with  them  to  the  Mount  Hope  Cemetery 
where  my  dear  president  with  Mr.  B.  four  deaf  mutes,  two  gentlemen 
of  Rochester  and  myself  visited  last  year  during  their  tours.  I  was 
very  happy  there.  The  cemetery  is  full  of  trees,  and  weeping  willows 
and  marble  tombs  with  beautiful  fragrant  flowers.  Do  you  my  dear 
old  teacher  remember  this  and  how  did  you  feel  there?  After  some 
days,  Mr.  Morris  called  on  me  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  The  next 
afternoon  he  came  again.  Miss  Swift,  Ashley,  Irwin  and  some  of  my 
friends  came  and  took  tea  with  me.  I  wish  you  had  been 
with  us.  A  happy  delightful  company.  The  next  afternoon 
my  sister  Theresa  and  brother  Robert  and  myself  with  Mr. 
Morris  left  home  for  Salina,  N.  Y.  to  make  dear  Agusta  a  short 
visit.  When  at  Salina  my  sister  and  myself  both  spent  five  days 
of  a  pleasant  visit.  After  some  days,  again,  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  Ir- 
win to  Webster,  with  Miss  Swift,  where  we  staid  all  day.  That 
evening  after  tea  we  went  up  to  the  Lake  Ontario.  As  we  were 
going  towards  there,  I  could  see  it  but  Miss  S.  could  not  see  it  and 
believed  it  was  the  sky.  When  we  got  there,  the  Ontario  was  beau- 
tiftd,  splendid  and  grand.  The  moon  was  reflected  on  the  surface 
and  gave  it  a  glorious  aspect.  Miss  Swift's  mind  ;was  lost  in  wonder 
and  admiration.  She  never  saw  it  before  now,  but  I  used  to  go 
there.  I  wish  I  could  go  there  every  evening  but  it  is  of  no  use  for  it 
is  too  far  from  Rochester.     My  whole  vacation  was  very  delighful. 

On  the  middle  of  September  my  clothes  were  prepared  for  school. 
In  the  night  at  10  o'clock  I  left  home  with  Miss  Hibbard  as  a  new 
pupil,  and  Mr.  Lyone  of  this  city  who  had  the  charge  of  us  both 
from  thence  to  New-York.  All  night  during  my  ride  in  the  cars,  I 
tossed  from  one  side  to  the  other  so  often  that  my  neck  was  lame  and 
tired  as  if  a  baby,  when  it  sleeps,  lops  its  little  head  first  on  one 
side  and  then  the  other,  while  its  mother  takes  off  its  dress  to  put 
on  its  little  night  gown  and  cap.  My  passage  all  night  was  uncomforta- 
ble and  rather  cold.r  Soon  the  moon  rose  and  sent  forth  beautiful 
glorious  red  rays  on  me.    I  looked  through  the  window^  of  the  cars 
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and  saw  them.  What  a  grand  and  magnificent  appearance!  After 
our  arrival  at  Albany,  we  got  into  the  steamboat  caDed  **  Knicfar- 
booker"  and  reached  the  city  and  then  came  here  safely.  Nothing 
troubled  us  from  Rochester  to  this  Institution. 

Providence  is  kind,  good  and  wise! 

•  •  •  • 


VISIT  OF  THE  DELEGATION    OF  THE  INSTITUTION  TO 
WASHINGTON  ON  THE  SIXTH  OF  APRIL,  1846. 

The  delegation  of  the  Institution  consisted  of  the  President,  Mr. 
Peet  and  his  son  and  the  Vice  President,  Gen.  Wetmore,  and  six 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils,  viz:  two  males  and  four  females,  inchdiag 
Mrs.  Gallaudet.  We  had  reached  Washington,  having  enjcqfed  t 
very  pleasant  journey  of  one  day  and  a  half  from  New-Ycnrk.  We 
took  lodgings  at  the  National  Hotel  for  a  week.  Mr.  Peet  went  ia 
company  with  his  pupils  to  the  Patent  Office,  and  we  saw  a  grat 
many  old  garments  of  the  distinguished  soldiers  in  the  ReYolutioiiaiy 
war  and  of  some  Indian  chiefs,  preserved  birds  and  insects,  fine 
paintings,  marble  busts  and  statutes  of  men  of  distinction,  and  maaj 
curious  but  awliil  mummies.  Having  visited  the  Patent  Office,  ne 
went  to  the  Green  HouSe  where  a  large  display  of  beautifnl  fnonim 
were  exhibited.  They  smelt  very  agreeably  and  sweetly.  Some  of 
them  were  brought  from  foreign  countries. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  we  rode  up  to  the  White  House  and  nnde  a 
short  call  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Polk.  They  treated  us  very  kindty  and 
sociably.  Agreeably  to  Mrs.  Polk's  request,  Mr.  Gamage  illustrateii 
the  passions  in  the  sign  language,  viz:  love,  pride,  scorn,  vanity, de- 
votion, aversion,  despondency,  &c.,  and  related  ^'  Christ  stiUiog  the 
tempest"  and  a  temperance  anecdote.  These  amused  the  conqMij 
very  much.  Mrs.  Gallaudet  repeated  the  Lord's  Pray^  by  signS; 
while  Mr.  Peet  translated  it  into  audible  language  to  the  compaaj. 
She  did  it  well,  and  I  saw  that  it  awoke  deep  sensibility.  We  rode 
back  to  the  hotel. 

On  Wednesday  morning  it  was  rainy.  We  took  a  ride  to  dv 
Capitol  and  entered  the  Rotunda  in  which  some  paintings  of  grttt 
men  were  set  against  the  circular  walls.  There  are  five  or  six  laigc 
historical  paintings  on  the  pannels,  viz:  the  Resignation  of  Wadiiag^ 
ton,  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis,  the  capture  of  Bui^yne,  dK 
Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Delft  Haven,  the  Baptian  of 
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Pocalxmtas  and  the  Declaration  of  Indefiendence.  I  was  glad  to  see 
them  because  I  had  often  studied  their  historj  and  also  heard  about 
them.  We  then  went  into  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  room  is  splendidly  furnished.  The  House  of 
Representatives  was  not  in  session.  We  entered  the  private  room 
belonging  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  gave  a  short  exhibit 
tion  with  which  they  were  much  pleased.  Isaac  H.  Benedict  related 
a  short  story  by  signs,  which  Mr.  Feet  interpreted  to  the  Committee. 
Then  we  went  into  the  chamber  of  the  Senate  and  took  a  seat  in 
the  gallery  and  found  that  there  was  a  few  Senators  there  but  Mr. 
Dallas  the  Vice  President  knocked  at  the  dedc  to  call  the  Senators 
to  order,  and  soon  they  came  in  and  took  their  own  seats.  When  a 
clergyman  had  come  to  the  desk,  and  offered  up  his  prayers,  all  the 
senators  stood  before  him  with  great  stillness.  Then  they  .again  re- 
sumed their  seats  and  talked  actively  on  various  subjects  of  govern- 
ment.   We  spent  the  whole  forenoon  there.  . 

Thursday,  Mrs.  Marcy  the  wife  of  Ex.  Gov.  Marcy  kindly  gave 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  females  a  ride  around  the  Capitol  and  George- 
town. A  very  pleasant  ride.  We  called  at  Mrs.  Marcy's  house  for 
a  moment  and  then  returned  to  the  hotel.  After  tea  we  entered  the 
Ladies  Drawing  Room  where  was  a  large  group  of  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  We  spent  the  evening  very  pleasantly  with  them  for 
they  entertained  us  much. 

Friday  morning  the  weather  was  so  pleasant  that  we  were  tempt- 
ed to  walk  up  to  the  Capitol,  and  went  into  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  the  members  had  been  assembled.  Some 
of  them  conversed  with  us  by  writing  and  others  stared  at  us  be- 
cause they  perhaps  had  never  heard  about  such  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
I  bdieve.  Afterwards  we  went  to  the  gallery  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  some  wise  members  speak.  About  noon  we  returned  to 
the  hotel  but  Mr.  Peet  preferred  'staying  there  to  hear.  Sometime 
after  tea,  we  went  on  foot  to  the  Capitol  and  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  we  found  that  a  very  large  assem- 
bly had  collected.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  females  took  off  their  bo&r 
nets  and  shawls,  and  set  before  the  black  bpards.  Mr.  Peet  made  a 
short  speech  on  the  mode  of  instruction  and  progress  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  pupils.  Then  we  held  an  exhibition  during  two  hours, . 
Mr.  Gamage  held  a  dialogue  with  Mrs.  Gallaudet  which  Mr.  Peet  in- 
terpreted to  the  audience  and  she  also  recited  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
We  went  down  to  the  hotel  after  our  exhibition  had  passed  off 
briskly. 
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Saturday.  Soon  after  breakfast  we  went  and  visited  the  Magne- 
tic Telegraph  office.  The  telegraph  invented  by  Professor  Mone 
transmits  intelligence  to  Baltimore.  It  was  a  great  curiosity  to  us 
indeed.  Prof.  Morse  cheerfully  gave  us  an  experiment  of  the  tde- 
graph.  Soon  after  we  had  arrived  at  the  hotel,  according  to  mj 
cousin  Mrs.  Black's  request,  we  rode  with  her  to  the  Observatory, 
and  derived  much  pleasure  from  viewing  the  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  then  went  down  to  a  room 
in  which  there  were  a  great  many  artificial  globes  and  telescopes. 
We  visited  the  Congressional  Burying  ground  two  miles  from  Wadi- 
ington,  and  were  interested  in  xeading  the  inscriptions  on  several  of 
the  tombs  and  again  resumed  our  ride  to  the  Navy  yard,  where  we 
saw  a  great  many  kinds  of  ships  of  War  for  a  good  deal  of  time. 
Having  been  satisfied  to  look  at  the  machinery  up  stairs,  I  accident- 
ally tumbled  down  stairs,  and  turned  pale  and  soon  the  workmen 
caught  hold  of  me.  They  were  kind  to  ask  me  if  I  was  hurt  but  I 
told  them  I  was  not.  I  said  to  myself  '^  It  is  better  for  me  to  tell 
in  a  newspaper  that  I  have  broken  my  name  into  three  pieces  and 
must  have  another  new  name."  We  left  for  the  iiotel  where  we 
soon  dined.  After  tea  we  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Dix  to. 
spend  the  evening  with  his  family.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  very  mud 
and  had  a  very  fine  time  with  them.  We  had  very  agreeable  re- 
freshments. 

Sunday.  At  10  o'clock  we  went  to  meeting  in  the  Capitol  and  I 
saw  that  there  was  a  few  persons  there.  I  was  informed  that  the 
sermon  was  not  very  popular,  and  that  the  clergyman  did  not  preach 
very  well.  At  noon  we  rode  to  the  hotel,  and  I  stepped  out  of  the 
carriage,  but  two  deaf  and  dumb  ladies  were  going  to  dine  with 
Oov.  Marcy  and  family.  I  declined  going  because  I  was  much  fa- 
tigued. I  enjoyed  myself  by  conversing  with  the  deaf  mute  geatle- 
mai  of  Washington  all  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  we  aill  wen 
greatly  interested  in  talking  with  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the 
parlour  for  the  last  time.  We  shook  hands  with  the  gentlemen,  and 
kissed  the  ladies,  and  then  went  to  our  room  where  we  packed  oor 
clones. 

• 

Monday.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  started  for  New-Yoik 
in  the  cars.  We  arrived  at  Baltimore  at  nine  o'clock,  and  break- 
fasted in  a  hurry,  and  then  took  a  ride  in  the  cars  for  Philadelphia 
We  had  a^real  nice  time  in. the  cars  and  enjoyed  it  much.  We 
reached  the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love"  at  three  o'clock  and  dined  in 
Jones's  Hotel,  one  of  the  most  splendid  hotel?  in  Philadelphia.  We 
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walked  down  to  the  wharf  and  stopped  and  visited  the  Hall  of  In- 
dependence where  the  delegates  from  the  13  original  colonies  de- 
clared independence.  There  are  two  very  large  portraits  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  TVilliam  Penn  making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians. 
We  went  into  the  ferry  boat  for  Camden  from  whence  we  took  the 
cars  for  Jersey  City  through  the  same  places  we  saw  during  our 
journey  to  Camden.  We  arrived  at  New-York  at  11  o'clock-— 
while  all  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  were  asleep.  They  were  much  over- 
joyed to  see  us  the  next  morning. 


i 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  PUPILS  OF  THE  IN- 
STITUTION FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  TO  THE  COURT 
#     OFCEATH. 

On  the  26th  of  Dec., '  1845^  Mr.  Peet,  the  president  of  the  above 
Institution^  gave  us  information  that  we  were  invited  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Leonard  street,  New-York,  to  go  there  to  witness  the  exhibition 
of  Mr.  Peale's  Court  of  Death. 

At  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  we  rode  in  three  neat  cars  to  the  city,  and 
when  the  cars  stopped  at  the  comer  of  Bowery  and  Broome  street, 
we  walked  two  by  two  in  a  long  procession  through  Broadway. 

Upon  arriying  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  we  werje  con- 
ducted into  the  rooms  where  the  great  painting  styled  the  Court  of 
Death  ^aa  exhibited  to  us.  It  measures  2i  feet  long,  and  13  feet 
high,  and  embraces  twenty-three  figures,  the  size  of  life.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Peal,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  skilful  artists 
in  the  United  States. 


The  painting  shows  a  subterranean  cavern,  with  two  openings,  one 
on  the  upper  side  of  it  through  which  the  blue  sky  and  foliage  of 
plants  can  be  seen,  and  the  other  on  the  lower  from  which  the  Waters 
of  oblivion  are  gliding  along  jsmoothly  with  not  velocity. 

In  a  gloomy  cavern.  Death  is  a  powerful  relentless  king,  with  a 
stem  but  fixed  countenance,  who  is  seated  on  his  throne  of  obscurity: 
his  extended  arm  is  enveloped  in  thick  dark  drapery,  denoting  author- 
ity.  He  has  the  power  over  the  progress  of  time,  and  can  stop  the 
*  stages  of  life.  Death's  foot,  wrapped  in  drapery,  rests  on  a  lifeless 
corpse  of  a  youth,  as  a  foot-stool,  lying  on  a  rock,  with  his  hair  and 
feet  which  are  washed  by  the  streams  of  oblivion  ;  the  hair  and  feet 
indicate  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  life  unknown. 
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At  the  right  hand  of  Death,  kneels  pleasure  on  the  shore,  iriiose 
countenance  bears  a  mirthful  expression.  Her  cheeks  are  blooming 
like  roses,  and  beautifully  light  ringlets  of  hair  are  overhung  down 
her  forehead.  She  is  near  a  silver  vase  of  incense,  from  which  the 
vapors  of  the  burning  incense  like  smoke,  form  a  slight  vail  .which 
rises  and  hides  the  face  of  Death  so  that  we  cannot  discern  him. 
She  displays  lier  beautifully  naked  arm,  and  holding  a  silver  cop  in 
her  small  hand  dips  some  wine  from  a  silver  urn. 

On  her  left  hand  stands  Youih^  attired  in  verdanUy  indicating  ju- 
venility. He  expressed  the  vice  of  intemperance  by  resting  his  rig^ 
arm  on  his  head,  and  holding  another  empty  cup  in  his  right  hand 
over  his  left  shoulder.  Behind  the  youth  a  companion  of  intemperance 
covers  his  guilty  face  with  his  hands  with  the  expression  of  the  an- 
guish of  Remorse. 

At  the  feet  of  the  Youth,  Frenzy  throws  himself  to  the  ground  and 
presses  his  head  closely  with  his  |iands  in  order  to  prevent  his  aooidi- 
ing  brain  from  bursting.  In  his  head  the  very  violent  agitation  of 
the  brain  is  the  result  of  intemperance'. 

Another  companion  of  intemperance  lying  dovm,  plunges  his  sharp 
dagger  through  his  heart ;  the  shadow  of  the  dagger  is  cast  on  his 
naked  breast,  and  his  blood  flows  across  his  breast.  He  who  deci* 
dedly  dcestroys  his  own  life  is  called  Suicide. 


In  the  dismal  cavern  near  the  entrance,  an  old  man,  afflicted 
gout  hobbles  from  Pleasure  and  supports  himself  with  an  old  fashionei 
staff :  his  limbs  shake  like  leaves. 

A  nervous  woman  hides  herself  in  her  cloak,  and  exhibits  her^ide 
eyes  full  of  fright  She  is  unable  to  sleep  in  all  the  night  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  vexation  of  her  mind.  This  represents  Delirium  Tre- 
mens, 

A  sickly  looking  youth  on  a  bed,  afflicted  with  fever.  He  openi 
his  shirt  for  desire  that  his  breast  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  tiie 
air  to  allay  his  heat. 

A  figure  in  the  shadowy  cavern  stands  behind  these  companion 
of  disease,  rends  her  clothes  and  pulls  her  hair  off  in  consequence  cf 
the  want  of  hope.    This  represents  Despair, 
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In  the  foreground,  a  vigorous  warrior  with  a  malicious  countenance, 
wearing  a  hemlet  on  his  head,  bears  a  shield  for  his  own  defence. 
He  breaks  through  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  does  violence  to  the 
people  thereof.  He  is  standing  over  the  desolate  and  defenceless  wife 
of  a  man  killed  in  war,  throwing  herself  to  the  ground  with  her  na- 
ked and  helpless  infant,  and  he  does  not  kill  them.  In  his  right 
hand  he  holds  a  long  sword  spotted  with  blood. 

An  impetuous  incendiary  named  Desolation^  preceding  the  warrior,' 
bears  two  flaming  torches,  lights  her  path,  and  runs  forward  with  ve- 
hemence and  intrepidity.  The  light  on  her  form  and  visage  b 
brightly  shed  by  the  flames  of  the  blazing  dames. 

A  meager-faced  woman  with  her  clinching  hands  on  her  bresjst  in 
form  of  the  letter  X,  rushes  behind  the  warrior.  This  represents 
Famine. 

Bdind  her.  Pestilence  rushes  on,  placing  her  forked  fingers  upon 
her  nose,  and  presses  her  mouth  with  her  hand  to  stop  bad  smells  of 
the  exhalation  from  the  dead  bodies  destroyed  in  war. 

On  the  right  hand  of  Death,  Old  Age,  a  virtuous  christian  with 
his  stretching  hands  who  approaches  Death  in  submission  to  his  de- 
cree,  is  supported  by  his  beautiful  daughter,  Virtue.  He  fearlessly 
bends  over  the  waters  of  oblivion,  the  verge  of  which  his  foot  begins 
to  touch.  The  faded  purple  of  his  worldly  greatness  by  degrees  falls 
from  his  shoulders,  and  the  edge  of  it  is  white.  Virtue  stands  with 
her  old  father  with  her  arm  around  him,  and  directs  her  eyes  full  of 
faith  toward  Heaven. 

The  painting  mentions  that  our  bodies  under  the  dominion  of  sin, 
must  be  subject  to  death.  Adam  and  Eve  were  liable  to  death  by  the 
transgression  of  God's  commandment  A  text  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis  says,  ^^  in  the  day  thou  shalt  eat  thereof  thou  shalt  surely 
die." 

We  must  die  as  the  efiect  of  the  inheritance  of  a  sinful  nature  from 
our  first  parents.  We  cannot  escape  from  death,  but  can  be  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  sin  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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Mankiiid  OD  tlie  earth  are,  in  many  innfaiicew,  killed  bj  mdaurm, 
accidents  and  in  battles. 

We  exercise  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  walk  in  the  path  of  right- 
eonsnessy  and  when  our  life  will  be  ended,  we  may  find  a  LqnPJ  *^ 
peaceful  home  in  Heaven. 


PROGRAMME. 


To  the  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton, 

Siiperintendenl  of  Common  Schools  and  ex-^cio 
visitor  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

Francis  Hau., 

Henrt  £.  Dayies,  Esquires, 

Committee  of  examination  on  the  part  of  the  Board. 

Gendemen — I  submit  the  following  statement,  embracing  in  detail 
the  number  of  classes,  the  names  of  the  pupils,  teacher,  standing  and 
course  of  study  of  each  class,  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee  in 
conducting  the  examination. 

The  condition  of  the  domestic  department  will  best  be  learned 
from  a  personal  inspection.  No  apology,  I  trust,  will  be  needed  for 
any  ap^rent  want  of  neatness  which  may  be  observed;  the  additions 
to,  and  alterations  in,  the  main. building  interfering  unaToidably,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  order  and  cleanliness  which  would  otherwise 
be  preserved. 

The  teaching  of  mechanic  trades,  although  a  feature  incidental 
in  our  system  of  education,  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The 
experience  of  every  year  increases  the  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  arrangement,  which  secures  to  the  skilful  artisan  an  entire  ex- 
emption from  that  state  of  dependence  to  which  his  misfortune  would 
otherwise  consign  him,  and  renders  him  a  useful  member  of  the  body 
politic 

The  male  pupils,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  friends, 
or  their  own,  are  employed  in  the  intervals  of  study  and  relaxation, 
at  the  following  trades  : 
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In  the  book-bindery,  under  Mr.  Miller,      38 


do 

cabinet  shop, 

do 

Mr.  Genet, 

20 

do 

tailor's  shop, 

do 

Mr.  Trask, 

20 

do 

shoe  shop, 

do 

Mr.  Sanger, 

32 

do 

garden, 

do 

Mr.  Mead, 

2 

unemployed, 

• 

1 
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Plain  sewing,  tailoring  and  dress-making  are  taught  to  such  of  the 
females  as  prefer  these  occupations.  Specimens  bf  handicraft  will 
be  shown  the  committee. 

For  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  the  school  room,  the  pupils  are 
divided  into  eleven  classes,  which  are  indicated  in  the  reverse  order 
of  their  standing,  as  follows  : 

ELEVENTH  CLASS. 
L     Names. 

Males.  Females, 

Adelmar  Cross,  Rebecca  Doty, 

Zenas  Garrybrandt,  Phebe  A.  Doty, 

James  W.  Glarkson,  Margaret  A.  Dobbie, 

llieron  Jennings,  Mary  Barry, 

Daniel  Hogenkamp,  Eliza  A.  Palmer, 

John  McVay,  Mary  McCarty, 

Henry  Gharlon,  Cornelia  Anderson. 

Robert  Starring, 
John  Witschief, 
George  R.  Rice, 
Gerard  LeDue, 
Henry  Haight, 

Males  12.  Females  7.  Total  19. 

TeacAer,  T.  A.  Spoffoeix 


IL    Standing. 


This  class  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  those  pupils  who  en- 
tered after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  have  been  under 
instruction  from  six  to  ten  months.        v 
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III.    Studies. 
1.  The  Alphabet y  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  frequent 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

3.  ^'  Elementary  Lessons.'^  This  class  have  gone  over  and  re- 
viewed 173  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech,  the  inflections  of  nouns,  the  use  of  the  tran- 
sitive verbs,  of  the  prepositions,  the  present,  perfect  and  future  tenses 
of  the  verb  and  the  present  participle,  the  different  articles,  the  proj 
nouns,  and  mi^ellaneous  questions  and  answers. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons. 


TENTH  CLASS, 
L    Names. 

Males.  Femalesj 

John  Thompson,  Emily  Hogenkamp, 

George  W.  Jobes,  Sarah  Ann  Padmore, 

*  Thaddeus  Williston,  Olive  Dye, 

Joseph  Pinney,  Helen  Hunter, 

Edward  Hatch,  Margette  Hunt, 

Joseph  De  Hart,  Ann  Elizabeth  Sharot, 

Theodore  Mattison,  Phebe  Overton. 

Charles  M.  Parker, 
George  Cross, 
Ozias  Getman, 
William  Chistney. 

Males  11.  Females  7.  T(dal  18. 

Teacher.  J  W*  Conklin. 
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II.    StandiBg. — ^One  year. 
nL  Studies. 

1.  The  Alphabet^  both  manual  and  ivritten. 

2.  Penmanship.  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  fireqiiat 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

3.  '^  Elementary  Lesions.'*  This  class  has  gone  over  and  reviewed 
173  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  the  diffenat 
parts  of  speech,  the  inflection  of  nouns,  the  use  of  the  transithe 
verbs,  of  the  preposition,  the  present,  perfect  and  future  tenses  of  the 
verb,,  and  present  participle,  the  pronouns  and  miscellaneous  questioBs 
and  answers. 

4.  ^'  Scripture  Lessons.^*  The  class  has  gone  over  and  reviewed 
eleven  lessons. 


NINTH  CLASS. 
I.    Names. 


Males. 

Orville  L.  Wallace, 
Nathaniel  Henry  Chesebro, 
Ahira  G.  Webster, 
N.  Denton  Wilkins, 
William  Breg, 
Devotion  W.  Spicer, 
Matthew  Clark, 
John  B.  Colder, 
James-  £.  M.  Coffin. 


Females. 

Eunice  McCoy, 
Eleanor  Langlois 
Ariadna  P.  Chesebro. 
Sally  Ann  Bower, 
Elizabeth  A.  Easton, 
Catharine  Blauvelt, 
Delia  Ann  Eggleston, 
Lucinda  Emelina  Hilk, 
Jane  Ann  Romeyn, 
Mary  F.  CasIer, 
Maria  Louisa  Bower. 


Males  9. 


Females  11. 


Total  20. 


Teackevy  Isaac  Lewis  Pect. 
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II.    Standing. — One  year. 
III.    Studies. 

1.  Mphabdj  batb  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmansbip  Writing  with  crayons  on  the  slate,  and  frequent 
exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

3.  "  Elementary  Lessons"  The  class  have  learned  212  lessons 
in  this  book,  embracing  a  vocabulary  of  nouns,  verbs  and  adjectives, 
the  formation  of  the  plural,  the  inflections  of  verbs  in  the  actual 
present,  in  the  habitual  present,  in  the  perfect  and  future,  and  in  the 
preterite  or  imperfect  tenses — the  government  of  the  present  of  the 
infinitive  by  the  verbs,  love^  haiey  wish^  and  Aope,  the  use  of  the  de- 
finite article,  the  pronouns  and  their  declensions,  the  use  of  the  pre- 
position, both  in  connecting  an  intransitive  verb,  with  an  objective, 
and  in  connecting  two  nouns,  the  conjunction  andy  the  preposition  of^ 
the  verb  have^  as  the  mark  of  property,  of  possession,  the  possessives 
of  nouns,  numbers  as  far  as  one  thousand,  both  in  words,  figures  and 
in  the  roman  letters,  and  tables  of  the  divisions  of  time  with  the  use 
of  those  divisions  in  marking  the  time  of  events  and^  determining  the 
tenses  of  verbs. 

4.  ^  Scripiure  Lessons"  Three  sections  treating  of  the  nature  and 
attributes  of  God — amoral  and  social  duties,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

5.  Articulation.  The  ability  of  each  member  of  the  class  to  prcH 
noimce  articulate  sounds  has  been  subjected  to  a  patient  test.  Some 
found  it  difficult,  or  impossible  to  utter  a  single  elementary  sound, 
while  others  could  pronounce  but  one  or  two.  Of  the  whole  number, 
six  have  been  selected  whose  partial  hearings  or  flexibility  of  the 
organs  of  speech  have  rendered  it  advisable  to  give  them  instruction 
in  this  branch; 
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EIGHTH  CLASS 


I     Namest 


Males. 
James  Miller, 
David  Havens, 
John  Weaver, 
Hines  Moore, 
John  Kerrigan, 
Ananias  C.  Brundige,      \ 
Wm.  Rosenkrantz, 
John  Vine, 
Piatt  A.  McKean, 
Aaron  Lee  Guffee 
John  Simlar, 
John  Hurley. 

Mdu  12  Femalei 


Females. 

Willis, 
Harriet  C.  Wejrant, 
Laura  Jones, 
Caroline  Cornwall, 
Emeline  L.  Golden* 


6.  Total  17. 

Teacher,  Samuel  Posns. 


IL    Standing. — ^Two  years, 
'HL    Studies. 


1.  "  Elementary  L^sons"  The  class  have  proceeded  from  lesscNi 
122  to  231,  and  have  reviewed  portions  of  the  same  repeatedly. 

2.  Arithmetic.  Frequent  exercises  in  writing  numbers,  in  counting, 
and  in  Addition,  Multiplication  and  Subtraction. 

3.  Sabbath  Lessons.  Scripture  history  till  the  latter  part  of  Jaoo- 
aiy,  and  since  that  time,  the  ^*  Scripture  Lessons"  as  far  as  to  the 
second  lesson  of  section  TV. 
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SEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

m 

Males.  Females, 

J.  E.  Ling,  Catharine  Sullivan, 

George  Driscall,  Augusta  Hahn, 

James  S.  Wells,  Lucy  Adelaide  Boughton, 

Charles  M.  Grow,  Lucy  Gilbert, 

James  M.  Camp,  Hannah  Seymour, 

John  Stock,  Joanna  Bently, 

Wilbur  Smith,  Martha  D.  Buck, 

William  Wright,  Lydia  A.  Ballou, 

Gustavus  O.  Gilbert,  Elizabeth  Irwin, 

Abram  L.  Briggs.  Amanda  £.  Ashley. 

Males  10.  Females  10.  Total  20. 

Teacher f  D.  E.  Bartlett. 

•     II.  Standing. — ^Two  years. 
III.    Studies- 

1.  **  Elementary  Lessons'^  finished  from  page  130  and  reviewed — 
embracing  the  inflections  of  verbs  in  the   present,    past   and    future 
tenses,  indicative,  the  active,  and  passive  form  of  the  verb,  the  use  of 
prepositions  ;  a  few  adverbs — ^various  forms  of  interrogation  and  the 
syntax  of  simple  sentences  in  general. 

• 

2.  Original  ComposUian.  Writing  from  model  sentences,  forming 
sentences  upon  given  words,  letter  writing,  short  narratives,  descrip- 
tions of  objects,  question  and  answer. 


\ 


3.  Arithmetic,    Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication 
and  Division. 

4.  ''  Scripture  Lessons.*'  The  class  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the- 
seventeenth  lesson. 

5.  Articulation.  Instruction  has  been  giren  with  some  success  to 
eight  members  of  this  class  who  were  deemed  capable  of  being  be- 
nefitted by  this  exercise,  all  of  whom  have  been  accustomed  from 
early  childhood  to  utter  a  number  of  words,  and,  by  efforts  to  speak 
to  their  friends,  they  have  been  led  to  exercise  their  vocal  organs  so 
as  to  render  them  somewhat  active  although  only  one  of  them  retains 
sufficient  power  of  hearing,  to  aid  in  any  degree  the  use  of  speech. 
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SIXTH  CLASS. 


Males, 

Benjamin  CtUey, 
George  Risley, 
Milton  A.  JoneSy 
Jerome  Risley, 
Peter  Brown, 
John  Milmine, 
Goodrich  Risley, 
Asahel  Andrews, 
Daniel  M.  Wbitten, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Cyrenios  Montfort, 
William  H.  Rider, 
Robert  J.  Martling, 
James  H.  Winslow. 
Jefferson  Houston. 

Males  15. 


I.  Names. 


Sarah  Ann  HoldrtMk; 
Helen  E.  Milminr, 
Elsey  a 
Eliza  Li^tkalL 


Females  4.  Total  19. 

Teacher y  G.  C.  W.  Gihagi. 


^^^^  4 

n.  Standing. — ^Three  years. 
III.    Studies. 


1.  ^^Course  of  Instrtictiortf  Part  IV*  The  class  have  gone  om 
and  reviewed  90  pages  of  this  book,  embracing  the  histoiy  of  mso» 
the  chapter  on  comparison  and  the  Natural  Histoiy  of  Quadrupeds 

2.  Original  Compositions.  Simple  narratives,  and  letter  writii^ 
question  and  answer. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Four  rules,  viz:  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multipli- 
cation and  Division,  and  some  of  the  tables  of  moneys  and  weights. 

4.  Scripture  Lessons. 
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FIFTH  CLASS, 

I.    Names. 

Males.  Females, 

William  H.  Mills,  Meribah  Cornell, 

Alvan  H.  Cornell;  Harriet  Whitney, 

John  H«  H.  Rider,  Silence  Taber, 

Hugh  Shannon,  Janette   Wallace, 

Lewis  S.  Vail,  Margaret  Harrington, 

George  W.  Harrison,  Matilda  Fearon, 

John  Harrison,  Josephine  G.  Colvin, 

Edward  Benedict,  Elizabeth  A.  Vanderbeck. 
Truman  Grommon, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones, 
Patrick  Harrington. 

Males  11.  Females  8.  Total  19. 

Teacher.  Thomas  Gallaudbt 

I  J.  Standing. — ^Three  years- 
Ill.  Studies. 

1.  **  Course  of  Insirucbmj  Part  IIj^  embracing  in  addition  to  the 
subjects  of  the  preceding  class,  the  Natural  History  of  Birds.     - 

2.  Elementary  Lessens  in  ArUhmeiic, 

3.  A  weddy  exercise  of  writing  down  the  events  of  the  week  in 
the  form  of  a  Journal. 

4.  Original  Composition. 

5.  Instructions  in  letter  writing.  ' 

6.  ^*  Scripture  Lessons.**  This  comprises  a  description  of  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  together  with  short  notices  of 
the  more  important  personages  of  Sacred  History;  It  abo  teaches 
the  pupil  his  relations  to  God  and  his  fellow  creatures,  and  gives 
him  some  ideas  respecting  the  future  state. 

The  class  has  gone  as  far  as 
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7.  ArUaJatum.  Experiments  were  made  with  the  ^dioie  dm 
unmediately  after  the  regulation  was  fixed,  devoting  twenty  minata 
each  day  to  the  exocise  of  articulation.  The  majority  of  them  wm 
aUe  to  floond  the  individual  letters  of  the  alphabet;  seven  could  otto 
quite  a  number  of  sounds,  and  two  could  read  tolerably  well  from  i 
book.  It  was  soon  found  that  only  seven  or  eight  could  be  pracd- 
caUy  benefitted  and  these  only  to  a  veiy  little  extent.  Two  pupOs, 
a  brother  and  sister,  who  became  deaf  in  early  childhood,  and  eotat- 
quently  stiU  retain  much  recollection  of  spoken  language,  with  sofi- 
cient  time  and  perseverance  might  be  made  to  converse  with*  a»- 
fluency. 


FOURTH  CLASS?, 


Mates. 

George  P.  Archer, ' 
John  T.  Bell, 
Martin  Bothwell, 
Simeon  D.  BucUen, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
Inac  Levy, 
Emoiy  Pangbum, 
James  O.  Smith, 
Joseph  Sweetwan, 
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I.    Names. 

FenuUes. 

« 

Elizabeth  Austin, 
Sally  Bronson, 
Caroline  E.  Bronson, 
Rosalia  Finch, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Eliza  J.  Kellc^, 
Lavinia  Lighthall, 
Hannah  M.  Patten, 
Catharine  Persons, 
Eliza  Ann  White, 
Margaret  Vanderweiken. 

Females  11.  Total  20. 

Teacher,  O.  W.  Mottis. 


If.  Standing. — ^Four  years. 
m.  Studies. 


1.  ''  Cawne  of  hstnution^  Part  Ily*'  through  84  pages. 


S.  ''  Mitchell's  Primary  GeogropAy  "    Twenty-eight  lessons,  wtt 
the  use  of  the  maps. 
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3.  **  Smiih^s  ^rithmeHc"  The  simple  rules,  and  federal  moneyt 
with  practical  examples. 

4.  Reading.  Books  from  the  library,  weekly  newspapers  have 
been  re^d  with  interest  and  advantage. 

5.  Chirography, 

6.  The  Bible.  Abstracts  of  the  lives  of  the  principal  persons 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  record,  and  a  few  chapters  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  have  been  studied  on  the  Sabbath. 

7.  Articulation.  A  trial  was  made  with  nearly  all  the  members 
of  thq  class  and  continued  till  it  became  evident  that  no  success  was 
likely  to  be  realized  by  farther  efforts.  Since  then,  instruction  has 
has  been  given  to  only  four,  and  of  but  one  of  these  can  the  expec- 
tation be  indulged  that  the  results  will  be  permanently  beneficial. 


THIRD  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

John  A.  Hall,  Edith  Lagrange, 

John  Godfrey,  Elizabeth  Kleckler, 

William  Donly,  Olive  Breg, 

Samuel  A.  Taber,  Mary  E.  Craft, 

IVederick  Groesbeck,  Phebe  A.  D.  Covert. 

George  A.  Burwell,  Louisa  M.  Young, 

Selah  Wait,  Martha  A.  Hibbard, 
Wm.  H.  Weeks, 
Solomon  Chappie^ 

Mates  9.  Females  7.  Total  16. 

Teachety  J.  Van  Nostbanb. 

IL  Standing. — Five  years. 

III.  Studies. 

Jfatural  Philosophy.    "  Class  Book  of  Nature,"  100  pages,  com- 
prising the  lessons  on  the  universe  and  the  structure  of  man. 
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4.  Jfatural  History.  The  portion  of  the  *'  course  of  instmctioo* 
which  relates  to  this  subject  has  been  thoroughly  studied.  In  cob- 
nection  with  the  printed  lessons,  facts  collected  from  various  aooioe 
have  been  communicated  by  signs,  and  the  pupils  have  been  required 
to  embody  the  information  thus  given  in  ev^ing  compositions. 

5.  The  Dictionary.  Lessons  have  been  given  in  Webster's  Die- 
tionary,  and  constant  use  of  the  Dictionary  has  been  insisted  on  ii 
the  daily  reading  of  books. 

6.  Lectures.  These  have  been  of  a  varied  character.  Tlie  de- 
sign of  some  has  been  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  commoa  seoat 
views  of  the  world;  of  others  to  give  suitable  hints  on  edocatioft. 
business  pursuits  and  other  practical  subjects.  A  cour^  em- 
bracing familiar  lectures  on  some  of  the  sciences  and  reading  to 
the  class  by  signs,  select  portions  of  scientific  works,  has  awakaied 
much  interest. 

7.  Original  Compositions — On  subjects  connected  with  their 
studies,  a  weekly  journal,  letters,  etc. 

8.  ''  The  Bible.''  The  XII  volume  of  Union  Questions  has  bea 
used  each  Saturday  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bible  lesson  for  die 
Sabbath.  The  lessons  have  embraced  a  summary  view  of  the  (Hd 
Testament. 

9.  Articulation.  Five  of  the  members  of  this  class  so  far  retais 
their  hearing  and  speech  as  to  justify  some  attention  to  the  improTe- 
ment  in  their  articulation.  A  portion  of  each  day  has  been  devoted 
to  them  and  with  some  benefit. 


FIRST  CLASS. 


Males. 

John  Ackley, 
Isaac  H.  Benedict, 
Cornelius  Cuddeback, 
Clark  Thomas, 

Males  4. 


I.  Names. 


Females. 


Hannah  A.  Avery, 
Delia  Bliss, 
Marion  Lyndes, 
Fidelia  M.  Morgan, 
Elizabeth  Sherlock. 


Females  5. 


Total  9. 


Taught  by  the  President. 
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'SECOND  CLASS.     ' 
I.  Names. 

JUtUes.  Femaiu. 

« 

John  Condit  Acker,  Lavinia  Brock, 

Charles  H.  Arnold,  Wealthy  Hawes, 

£benezer  S.  Barton,  Emily  A.  Hills, 

Josqph  Benjamin  Hills,  Prudence  Lewis, 

George  Erastus  Ketcham,  Christiana  Jane  Many, 

John  White  Momby,  Elizabeth  Mather, 

John  Leslie  Pickering,  Isabella'  McDougal, 

John  Fenton  Rapp,  Emily  Stanton, 

John  Telfair  Southwick,  Anna  Maria  Vail, 

John  S.  Webster.  Charlotte  H.  Webster. 

Males  10.  Females  10.  Total  90. 

Teacher^  J.  A.  Cirt. 

IL  Standing. — Six  yeais. 

in.  Studies. 

1.  Geography.  ^  Morse's  Geography'^  has  been  used  as  the  text 
book.  Portions  of  this  work  have  been  committed  to  memory  and 
accurately  recited,  and  the  rest  from  time  to  time  carefully  read  pre- 
paratory to  examination  each  week.  Geographical  compositions  have 
been  required  in  connection  with  the  lessons. 

2.  Grammar.  The  **  Developments  of  verbs"  in  the  **  course  of 
instruction."  Also  daily  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  Grammar 
in  vrritten  exercises  and  explanations  of  printed  lessons,  together 
with  a  review  of  definitions  and  frequent  parsing  exercises. 

3.  Jlrilhmeiic.  **  Smith's  Arithmetic"  has  been  used,  the  class 
having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  182  page,  and  original  sums  have 
also  been  given  particularly  in  Reduction,  Fractions  and  Simple  and 
Compound  Interest 
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change  of  vievra  from  those  hitherto  entertained  and  recorded  in  some 
of  our  annual  reports ;  that  little  real  utility  is  to  be  expected  ex* 
cept  in  those  cases  that  retain  a  remembrance  of  vocal  sounds  or  a 
Iremnant  of  hearing. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET, 

Presidefd. 


REPORT 

Of  the  Attending  Physician. 


Sidmitied  Jmuary  12,  1847. 

The  nndenigncdy  Physician  to  the  New-York  Institution  for  the 
Inrtmction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  has  the  honor  to  submit  to 
its  Board  of  Directors  the  following  ^     « 

REPORT. 

For  the  past  year  the  health  of  the  histitution  has  been  generaUy 
good,  though  it  has  in  a  measure  suffered  from  the  causes  of  disease 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  neighborhood.  About  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  vacation,  a  number  of  pupils  were  attacked  with  dysen- 
tery. Later,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  several  had  intermittent 
fever  and  two  had  a  severe  form  of  congestive  fever.  One  of  these 
died.  After  this  a  pupil  who  had  not  been  ill  during  the  prevalence 
of  dysentery,  was  attacked  with  this  disease;  which  proving  hemor- 
rhagic terminated  fatally.  At  present  all  the  pupils  enjoy  excellent 
healtL 

In  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Institution^  is  the  best 
digest  of  statistical  matter  yet  published  concerning  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  From  this  digest  there  results  the  conclusion  that  more  than 
one  half  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  who  have  been  admitted  for 
instruction,  were  bom  deaf,  and  that  more  than  half  of  the  remain- 
der became  deaf  at  a  very  early  .age,  thus  leaving  but  a  very  few 
cases  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  medical  treatment.  This  conclusion 
was  digested  with  great  care  by  Mr.  Peet  from  materials  furnished 
by  nearly  all  the  Institutions  of  Europe  and  America,  and  can  there- 
fore be  relied  on  as  a  guide  as  well  for  the  future  as  the  present, 
Besides  the  writers  casual  observation  at  the  Institution  for  ten  years, 
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and  his  experience  in  it  for  a  year  and  a  half,  added  to  the  experi- 
ence of  Dr.  Itard,  Physician  to  the  Institution  of  Paris,  confirm  the 
accuracy  of  the  foregoing  conclusion.  Still  some  cases  remain  sus- 
ceptible of  relief  or  cure,  and  for  this  reason  the  writer  submits  his 
experience.  During  his  connection  for  twelve  years  with  a  hospital 
of  over  eighty  children  on  the  Long  Island  Farms,  he  had  many  op- 
portunities of  witnessing  the  progress  of  disease  in  the  organ  of  hear* 
ing,  and  examining  after  death  many  cases  where  deafiiess  obtained 
during  life,  a  detail  of  which  may  not  prove  wholly  uninteresting. 

In  twenty-five  cases  of  death  from  scarletina  wherein  deafiiess  had 
been  a  prominent  symptom,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  eustachian 
tubes  on  being  examined,  presented  a  character  similar  to  the  throat 
and  nostrils  being  more  or  less  changed,  probably  veiy  red  during 
life,  but  after  death  pale  and  thickened  or  softened,  and  uniformly 
covered  with  a  thin  glazy  secretion,  in  which  floated  a  great  oumber 
of  ash-colored  shreds,  probably  changed  coagulable  lymph,  certainfy 
not  th^  natural  mucous  secretion  of  these  membranes.  This  state  ex- 
tended uniformly  through  the  eustachian  tubes  quite  into  the  tympa- 
num, in  which  some  of  this  changed  secretion  was  always  discovera- 
ble. The  membranes  lining  the  external  meatus,  partook  of  the 
state  of  the  skin,  the  natural  secretion  of  wax  seemed  to  have  faeeo 
nearly  or  quite  suspended,  and  the  membrane  covered  with  many 
minute  points,  from  which  issued,  appeared  to  hare  issued,  or  to  have 
been  about  to  issue,  a  sero  purulent  secretion  instead  of  wax. 

In  fifteen  cases  of  death  from  measles,  where  symptoms  of  tlea&ess 
occurred  during  their  progress,  the  membrane  of  the  eustachian  tnbe 
and  tympanum,  exhibited  on  examination,  traces  of  red  vesseb,  rami- 
fying in  every  direction  together  with  a  remarkable  dryness,  as  if 
the  mucous  secretion  had  been  suspended  some  time  before  death.  The 
membrane  of  the  external  meatus  shewed  that  the  secretion  of  >wax 
had  been  interrupted  also.  So  the  exanthemata  affect  every  portion 
of  the  tegumentary  system.  The  lining  membranes  of  the  auditoiy 
passages  of  the  vagina,  uterus  and  bladder  suffer  alike  with  the 


Proceeding  from  that  derangement  which  occurs  throughout  die 
t^umentary  system,  deafness  becomes  a  common  sympton  connected 
with  all  the  exanthemata,  and  should  it  endure  after  recovery  from 
scarletina,  or  measles,  or  small-pox,  or  eruptive  typhus,  the  membnuMS 
lining  the  auditory  passages  have  not  resumed  their  natural  secretion, 
pari  passu  with  the  skin  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes,  the 
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chian  tube  is  partially  closed,  ulceration  is  likely  to  take  plac^  in 
the  external  meatus,  abscess  to  form  ^i^ithin  the  tympanum,  and  deaf- 
ness becomes  permanent  Besides  in  many  such  cases  there  has  Iain 
dormant  a  scrofulous  vice,  which  excited  by  either  of  the  foregoing 
diseases,  forms  a  new  element  to  demand  serious  consideration,  likely 
to  render  ulceration  unmanageable,  should  it  occur,  or  to  form  a  se- 
rious obstacle  to  a  returning  state  of  health  in  the  membrances  of 
th^  auditory  passages. 

Children  of  the  age  of  one  year  or  under,  become  deaf  from  the 
effect  of  simple  forms  of  fever,  because  the  head  at  this  age  is  large 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  body,  and  because  the  auditory  apparatus^ 
is  not  yet  perfected. .  The  temporal  bone  has  not  yet  become  petrous, 
and  being  still  penetrated  with  vessels  of  a  considerable  size,  expo* 
ses  the  auditory  nerve  to  disorganization  from  the  great  quantity  of 
blood  propelled  towards  it,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  violent 
Besides,  fever  at  this  age  often  terminates  in  abscess  of  one  or  both 
ears,  and  if  the  abscess  form  within  the  tympanum,  deafiftss  becomes 
permanent 

To  cure  deafness,  two  indications  present,  first  to  prevent  ulceration, 
second,  to  restore  the  membrances  to  a  healthy  secretion. 

For  the  first  alteratives  succeed,  and  for  the  second,  alteratives  are 
preferable. 

m 

Syrup  of  sarsaparilla  made  after  ihe  old  formula  to  which  may 
advantageously  be  added  the  root  of  rumex  crispus,  and  the  tinctures 
of  the  bark  of  prinos  verticillatus  and  chymaphilla  umbellata  is  a 
remedy  of  the  first  importance  ;  next  the  muriate  of  lime,  an  old 
remedy  now  much  neglected;  and  lastly,  sodine  and  its  preparations 
make  up  the  chapter  of  internal  remedies.  Blisters  kept  perpetually 
discharging,  placed  behind  the  ears  or  on  the  arms  alternately,  form 
the  remedies  to  be  applied  externally.  The  fauces  must  be  well  rub- 
bed with  a  smooth  piece  of  alum  twice  a  week,  to  be  occasionally 
alternated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  when  the  tonsils 
are  prominent,  with  the  solid  caustic  not  to  be  heavily  applied. 
Lastly,  the  external  meatus  must  be  cleansed  once  a  day  with  warm 
brandy  or  warm  brandy  and  water;  or  a  solution  of  sodine  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  of  prinos  verticillatus.  Perseverance  in  this  course 
for  months,  some  times  for  more  than  a  year,  finally  ends  with  com- 
plete success,  provided  the  treatment  have  commenced  before  ttie 
disorganization  of  the  external  or  internal  ear,  and  this  admits  of 
illustration  by  cases  in  detail. 
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A  child  at  tea  jeuSf  scrofuloos  diathesis,  with  both  ears  in  a  state 
of  ulceration,  said  to  have  been  induced  by  scarlet  fever^  was  brought 
to  the  farms  in  June  1833.  The  lining  membranes  of  both  the  ex.- 
temal  auditCHy  passages  were  destroyed  and  the  ears  discharged  a 
bloody  saines;  the  bones  were  in  progress  of  ulceration,  and  the  cUU 
totally  deaf.  In  one  ear  the  ulceration  could  not  be  checked^  the 
cochlea  came  away,  ulceration  progressed,  one  side  of  the  face  became 
paralyzed  and  the  child  died  six  months  after  admission. 


On  examinatimi  post  mortem,  ulceration  was  fouml  to  hare  exten- 
ded through  the  temporal  bone  to  the  dura  mater,  and  thence  to  the 
brain.  In  progress  of  ulceration,  the  canal  of  the  sevoith  nerre, 
where  it  crosses  the  tympanum,  had  become  penetrated,  and  the 
nerve  destroyed  at  that  place.  This  accounted  for  the  paralysis. 
Two  other  cases  terminated  in  the  same  way  from  unmanageable  scro- 
fulous ulceration  of  the  ear  extending  through  the  bone  to  the  brain. 

A  girl  at  five  years,  red  hair,  fair  complexion,  apparently  robust, 
had  scarletina  in  May,  1833.  On  the  third  day  she  became  deaf  and 
remained  so  after  recovery.  The  ears  soon  began  to  discharge  a 
sanious  ichor  extremely  offensive,  and  the  child  complained .  of  pain. 
On  examination  the  whole  external  auditory  passages  were  in  a  state 
of  ulceration  ;  ordered  the  ears  to  be  cleansed  with  a  solution  of 
iodine;  a  course  of  sarsaparilla  internally  with  nitiic  acid;  occasion- 
ally-a  little  sulphate  of  quinine  ;  and  a  blister  to  be  applied  bdiind 
the  ears  every  fourteen  days.  After  a  month,  one  ear  began  to  im- 
prove, but  the  other  grew  worse,  the  tympanum  became  ulcerated, 
and  finally  destroyed.  This  ear  was  washed  with  weak  brandy  and 
water,  and  occasionally  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
The  child  occasionally  suffered  great  pain.  After  four  months,  the 
small  bones  came  away,  and  lastly,  after  six  months  the  cochlea, 
more  perfect  than  it  could  have  been  dissected.  The  child  now  sot 
fered  less  pain,  the  discharge  diminished  daily,  and  finally  after  two 
years  of  treatment  constantly  pursued  of  blistering  behind  the  ears, 
sarsaparilla  and  nitric  acid,  with  occasionally  sulphate  of  qumine^ 
and  occasional  attention  to  the  bowels,  the  child  was  pronounced 
cured,  hearing  perfect  with  one  ear,  and  some  with  the  other,  thou^ 
the  cochlea  had  come  away.  The  cure  remained  permanent,  and  the 
child  was  bound  out  three  years  after* 

A  girl  aged  eight  years,  dark  hair,  dark  complexion,  thick  upper 
lip,  had  scarletina  in  June,  I833r    She  exhibited  no  systems  of  deif- 
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Hess  for  the  first  fire  days.  When  the  eruption  began  to  desquamate, 
she  grew  deaf  and  the  ears  soon  after  began  to  discharge.  They 
were  cleansed  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  occasion- 
ally with  brandy  and  water.  Blisters  were  applied  over  the  mastoid 
processes;  sarsaparilla  and  nitric  acid,  with  occasionally  a  little 
quinine  to  be  alternated  with  Lugols'  solution,  and  attention  to  the 
digestive  organs.  In  four  months  the  ears  were  apparently  cured^ 
Two  weeks  after,  the  eyes  began  to  suffer  a  genuine  scrofulous  in- 
flamation.  They  remained  bad  two  months,  then  became  apparently 
well,  but  then  the  ears  had  commenced  their  old  discharge,  and  the 
child  was  deaf  again.  One  ear  now  grew  rapidly  worse  ;  the  tym- 
panum ulcerated,  the  small  bones  came  away,  and  finally  the  cochlea. 
After  this,  the  discharge  ceased  from  both  ears.  Another  attack  of 
ophthalmia  now  came  on,  but  the  child  finally  recovered  from  both, 
and  was  pronoimced  well,  after  two  years  and  six  months  constant 
treatment,  taking  unceasingly,  sarsaparilla  and  LugoTs*  solution  alter- 
nated with  nitric  acid,  and  having  blisters  applied  every  two  weeks 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  behind  the  ears.  The  writer  remarks, 
that  few  parents  would  persevere  so  long,  but  rather  letting  the 
disease  have  its  course,  be  contented  with  a  child  either  blind  or  deaf, 
or  lament  over  a  child's  deafness,  when  too  late  to  hope  a  cure. 

"With  regard  to  cases  less  tedious  and  difficultj^the  writer  followed 
the  one  rule  as  soon  as  he  ascertained  that  deafness  ensued  after  an 
attack.  He  ordered  blisters  to  be  applied  immediately,  and  repeated 
them  once  in  two  wedcs  with  unfailing  regularity,  and  gave  the 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  with  Lugols'  solution  and  nitric  or  muriatic 
acids,  and  occasionally  sulphate  of  quinine,  attended  every  morning 
to  the  state  of  the  child's  digestive  organs  and  finally  had  the  grati- 
fication to  know  that  he  had  succeeded.  For  six  years  the  writer 
followed  the  above  course.  He,  then,  witnessed  on  several  occasions 
that  children  under  treatment,  broke  out  with  varied  cutaneous  erup- 
tions not  allied  either  to  itch  or  to  exanthemata,  and  that  when  after 
a  period  of  treatment  without  much  success,  these  eruptions  appeared, 
the  ears  ceased  discharging,  the  throat  recovered  its  natural  condition, 
and  the  hearing  became  perfectly  restored.  He  could  not  always 
refer  these  eruptions  to  previously  described  heads,  he  can  only  say 
that  they  were  mostly  of  a  pustula  character.  He  then  began  to  view 
some  of  these  cases  as  either  proceeding  from  the  eruption  previously 
repelled  by  the  atack  of  exanthemata,  or  from  the  eruption  excited 
into  fermentation  by  the  same  attack.  He  looked  around  for  a 
remedy  to  increase  and  develope  this  latent  eruption,  and  in  his 
search  became  acquainted  with  the  bark  oi  prinos  verticillatus. 
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As  with  regard  to  the  exanttiemata  if  the  ouption  cannot  be  pro* 
duced  upon  the  skin,  the  patient  must  die  ;  so  as  to  other  cutaneoos 
affections,  many  of  which  are  inherited,  if  the  eruption  do  not  ap- 
pear '  at  the  proper  period,  there  will  follow  not  indeed  death,  yet 
Imore  or  less  serious  derangement  of  the  system  ;  ophthalmia,  or  deaf- 
ness, or  convulsions,  or  diarrhoea  in  children,  and  dyspncBa,  or  snee* 
sing,  or  cramps,  or  fever  in  adults:  and  when  such  a  state  is  suspec- 
ted, a  decoction  of  the  bark  oi  prinos  verticillatus  can  be  relied  on, 
or  the  sarsaparilla  with  a  strong  tincture  of  the  bark. 

Case  VI.  A  little  girl  aged  four  years,  had  been  for  a  year  occa- 
sionally subject  to  pain  in  the  ear,  foUowed  by  deafness.  There  had 
been  no  discharge  from  the  ear,  nor  any  apparent  external  change 
nor  any  swelling  of  the  tonsils  nor  inflammation  of  the  throat.  The 
writer  had  treated  the  mother  ten  years  before  for  thumous  ophthal- 
mia, occasionallypaccompanied  with  an  evanescent  eruption,  he  thoe- 
fore  suspected  that  the  child  might  inherit  some  form  of  eruptive 
disease.  He  gave  it  the  tincture  of  prinos  verticillatus  in  the  syrv^ 
of  sarsapariUa.  In  three  weeks  an  eruption  of  a  pustular,  character 
appeared  on  the  skin,  and  the  hearing  was  soon  restored  After  three 
weeks  the  eruption  disappeared.  In  the  following  spring  the  child 
again  became  deaf,  and  the  same  treatment  was  pursued.  He  saw 
nothing  of  *the  eruption  but  a  scrofulous  abscess  formed  on  the  right 
cheek  bone.  This  abscess  was  not  healed  till  six  months  after,  the 
sarsaparilU  was  continued,  and  before  the  abscess  healed,  the  hearing 
again  became  perfect  and  remained  so.  May,  1846,  there  has  been 
no  relapse. 

A  boy  aged  14,  engaged  in  an  apothecary's  shop  at  making  seid- 
litz  powders  and  other  marketable  articles — dark  hair  with  fair  skin — 
after  having  experienced  several  attacks  of  effusion  within  the  knee 
joints,  following  severe  attacks  of  tonsillitis,  was  seized  with  acute 
pain  in  the  ear,  followed  by  dullness  of  hearing.  These  attacks 
succeeded  each  other  repeatedly,  and  the  membrane  of  the  extennl 
auditory  passages  became  ulcerated.  There  was  an  offensive  dis- 
charge from  the  ears,  and  an  occasional  sense  of  bursting  or  ringii^ 
followed  by  an  improvement  in  hearing  for  a  short  period  after  each 
sensation  of  bursting.  In  this  condition  he  came  under  treatment  too 
deaf  to  distinguish  ordinary  conversation. 

Diagnosis,  probable  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  eustachian 
tube,  and  certainly  a  considerable  change  in  the  mucus  secreted 
which  partially  closed  the  tube,  pustular  ulceration  of  the  external 
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meatus  extending  over  the  tympanum  ^ich  was  perfect ;  cause  a& 
undeveloped  eruption. 

He  was  told  that  his  case  was  not  hopeless  and  that  if  he  would 
perseTere  he  might  expect  to  be  cured  in  about  eighteen  months. 
The  treatment  conmienced  in  September,  1841  ;  syrup  of  sarsaparilla 
with  tincture  of  prinos  verticillatus,  a  blister  behind  each  ear  every 
fourteenth  day,  the  throat  to  be  touched  twice  a  week  with  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  to  alternate  with  a  piece  of  alum  well  applied,  the 
ears  to  be  cleansed  with  warm  brandy.  He  attended  to  his  business 
constantly,  applied  the  blisters  on  Saturday  nights  and  on  Monday 
morning  pursued  his  labor.  After  several  applications  of  the  blister 
a  copious  crop  of  pustules  appeared  over  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
blistered  surfaces.  The  blisters  were  not  repeated  till  the  pustules 
had  healed.  After  eighteen  months  he  had  greatly  improved  j  he  had 
experienced  several  sensations  of  bursting,  followed  by  permanent 
improvement.  He  persevered  till  August,  1844,  nearly  three  years, 
when  the  cure  became  complete.  March,  1816,  there  has  been  no  re- 
lapse of  deafness,  though  he  has  experienced  several  severe  colds  du- 
ring the  past  winter.  He  hears  so  well  that  no  person  cah  detect,  the 
least  deafness,  nor  can  he  detect  it  himself.  The  case  has  been  shown 
to  Mr.  Peet,  President  of  the  Institution,  as  a  proof  of  what  perse- 
verance can  effect  with  common  means. 

Case  Vn.  A  boy,  at  5  years,  red  hair,  fair  complexion,  thick  up^ 
per  lip,  K^d  been  subject  to  a  pustular  eruption  of  scalp  and  face. 
The  eruption  appeared  a  few  months  after  birth,  and  from  that  time 
had  not  wholly  disappeared.  There  were  several  children  in  the 
£amily,  none  of  whom  were  affected  with  eruptions  except  this  one, 
who  was  the  third  child.  The  father  had  contracted  syphilis  in  his 
youth,  and  from  that  time  had  been  occasionally  teased  with  an  erup- 
tion, appearing  on  the  face  axillas  and  the  hands.  The  mother  was  also 
subject  to  an  eruption  appearing  on  the  face.  In  their  anxiety  to  have 
the  child  cured  they  applied  a  secret  remedy,  which,  to  their  great  satis- 
faction, repelled  the  eruption.  Three  weeks  after  the  cure,  they  began 
to  observe  that  the  child  appeared  stupid,  and  soon  after  discovered  that 
be  was  growing  deaf.  Tl^ey  now  consulted  the  writer.  They  were 
told  that  the  deafness  was  unquestionably  connected  wfth  the  erup- 
tion which  had  not  been  thoroughly  evolved,  and  that  to  restore  the 
child  to  hearing  the  eruption  must  re-appear  or  must  be  imitated  by 
blisters  and  issues.  The  child  was  put  on  a  course  of  decoction  of 
prinos  verticillatus,  with  muriate  of  lime.  After  four  weeks  the  erup- 
tion began  to  re-appear,  and  the  hearing  to  improve  \  pari  passu  the 
eruption  very  soon  assumed  its  former  character,  and  the  discharge 
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became  ofTensiTe.  To  moderate  thisi  the  ointment  of  hyd.  sab.  011- 
riat  and  arsenic  was  occasionally  applied.  The  treatment  was  pur- 
sued for  a  year,  when  the  eruption  had  gradually  decreased,  and  final- 
ly disappeared,  while  the  child  continued  to  hear  perfectly. 

In  the  case  of  the  person  born  deaf,  we  find  occasionally  malfor- 
mation of  the  throat  and  mechanical  fipparatus  for  hearing  ;  but  tk 
greater  number  present  no  appreciable  change  in  the  mechanism  of 
ihe  organs,  and  the  cause  of  deainess  in  these  lies  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  like  amaurosis,  cannot  often  be  treated  with  success ;  yet 
deafness  may  proceed  from  derangement  oft  he  nervous  system,  com- 
ing on  after  birth,  and  sometimes  admits  of  cure. 

Case  VIII.  A  boy,  at  about  5  years,  extremely  mobile  and  appa- 
rently liable  to  St.  Vitus  dance,  was  observed  to  become  dull  of  hear- 
ing occasionally  after  his  third  year.  He  had  a  slight  fever  in  the 
winter  of  1845  and  6,  and  afterward  became  still  more  dull  of  hear- 
ing ;  his  parents  were  both  healthy  ;  there  was  no  traceable  heredi- 
taryness  and  no  appreciable  change  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  nor  yet 
any  apparent  probability  of  a  latent  eruption,  but  the  child  had  been 
subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  head-^che,  and  after  each  attack  his 
mother  thought  his  deafness  increased.  A  small  blister  was  ordered 
on  the  arm,  to  be  applied  every  two  weeks,  first  on  the  one  ann  and 
then  on  the  other,  and  sarsaparilla  with  prinos  verticillatus,  and  die 
ears  to  bs  occamonally  pleansed  with  warm  brandy.  The  fever  le- 
turned,  the  child's  pulse  became  quite  frequent,  (120)  and  the  hear- 
ing quite  restored  When  the  fever  had  abated,  dea&ess  returned,  Ak 
child  was  now  more  excitable  than  be&re ;  he  was  put  on  a  com 
of  Fowler's  solution  with  muriate  of  lime,  and  after  a  mcmth  the  exci- 
tability had  greatly  diminished,  and.  the  hearing  very  nearly  perfectly 
restored.  Whether  he  will  continue  to  hear  well,  sufficient  time  bas 
not  elapsed  for  decision.    Dec.  12th,  this  child  remains  cured. 

In  conclusion,  the  causes  of  dei^nte  lie  sometimes  exclusivdj  is 
the  nervous  apparatus,  and  to  this  class  are  referable  most  of  die  ct* 
ses  bom  deaf,  together  with  some  others  connected  with  St  Vita 
dance,  epilepsy,  drunkenness,  dtc,  and  this  class  of  casess  are  fer 
the  most  part  helpless. 

Sometimes  from  an  inflammation  and  consequent  thickening  aod 
altered  secretion  of  the  membranes  of  the  auditory  passages,  connect* 
ed  with  scarletina,  measles,  tonsillitis,  &c.,  this  class  of  cases  admi^ 
of  cure  by  care  and  perseverance. 
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Lastly,  deafness  proceeds  in  a  great  number  of  cases  from  erup- 
tions repelled,  or  latent,  and  in  this  class,  the  membranes  of  the  au- 
ditory passages  are  not  inflamed,  but  usual  healthy  secretion  becomes 
suspended,  and  their  surfaces  become  erected.  This  class  of  cases 
also  admits  of  cure  by  causing  the  eruption  to  appear,  or  by  arresting 
the  tendency  of  an  eruption  to  be  produced  while  it  is  imitated  by 
blisters. 

N.  MORRELL, 
Physician  to  the  InstUvtionfot  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Institution  fob  the  Dsaf  and  Dumb,  ) 
JfeW'Yorkf  January  12, 1846.        ) 


BIBUOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES, 

Continued  from  the  last  Annual  Report 


By  Prof.  J.  Addison  Cart. 


The  following  publications  on  deaf  mute  instruction  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  of  the  Institution. 

4 

I.  Foreign. 

1.  BELGIUM. 

279.  Carton,  C.,,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at 
Bruges. 

Anna,  ou  I'Aveugle  Sourde  Muette  de  PInstitut  des  Sourds-Muets 
de  Bruges  par  I'Abb^  C.  Carton.  Gandy  1843,  8to.  pp.  94.  Anna 
or  the  Blind  Deaf  mute  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Bruges,  by  the  Abbe  Carton.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

This  work  gives  an  account  of  the  education  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  Anna  Temmermans,  and  includes  a  notice  -of  other  blind 
deaf  mutes,  with  the  theory  and  method  of  their  instruction.  This 
class  of  persons  is  more  numerous  than  it  was  formerly  supposed. 
According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  in  Sweden,  ninety  per- 
sons afflicted  with  this  triple  infirmity. 

2.  FRANCE. 

280.  MoRBL,  Edward,  Professor  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  deaf 
mutes  at  Paris. 

Annales  de  I'Education  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles:  Revue 
des  Institutions  qui  leur  sont  consecr^es  en  France  et  a  PEtranger, 
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Publi^e  par  M .  Edouard  Mord.  Paris,  1846»  Trois^e  Volaine,  8 
vo.  pp.  320. — Annals  of  the  Education  of  the  Peaf  and  Domb  and 
the  Blind;  Review  *of  the  Institutions  devoted  to  them  in  France  and 
other  countries.    Vol.  m.    Published  quarterly  by  Prof.  MoreL 

A  work  of  this  description  was  muc]|  meeded,  and  the  three  vol- 
umes already  issued  here  have,  in  a  good  degree,  fiilfiled  the  original 
design.  It  is  very  desirable  that  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Europe  and  America,  shall  more  generally  make  this  periodical  the 
medium  of  communicating  to  others  their  respective  ^stems  of  in- 
struction, and  whatever  may  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  their 
own  institutions. 

281.  Nakcy. — ^Institut  des  Sonrds-Muets  de  Nancy.  (18e  Ann^e.) 
Distribution  des  prix  du  26  Aout,  1846.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Institutiia 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Nancy«  18th  year.  Distribution  of  prises 
on  the  2&th  of  August,  .1846. 

Rewards  of  merit  are  presented  annually  in  this  Institution  and 
other  similar  Institutions  in  France  to  those  pupils  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  scholarship  and  good  deportment. 

3.  ENGLAND. 

282.  ExETBR. — West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Instroction  of 
Deaf  and  Dumb  children  of  the  counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  Somcr* 
set,  and  Dorset    Twentieth  Report  1846.  ExeUr.  12  mo.  pp.  24. 

This  Institution  is  designed  to  be  ''a  School  of  Industry  as  weD  m 
Religious  Education."  It  is  supported  by  ^'  donations  and  aaanal 
subscriptions,  and  by  payments  on  behalf  of  the  children."  ^No  pa- 
pils  are  received  under  seven  or  above  twdve  years  jof  age.  The  tih 
tai  number  admitted  into  the  Institution  since  its  commencement  k' 
1827,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty^ree,  of  whom  forty-six  still 
The  expenses  for  the  year  1846  were  J£l,607,  and  the  receipts 
JC1,679.  Dr.  W.  R.  Scott  is  the  Master,  with  two  assistants  and  i 
drawing  master. 

283.  Manchsstbr. — ^Report  of  the  Mandiestec  School  for  die 
Deaf  and  Dumb.    MDCCCXLV.    Mmchester,  8vo.  pp.  48. 

This  is  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  Tlie  number  of  pi^ik  is 
the  school  in  April,  1846,  was  eighty«£ve    Circulars  had  been 
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for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  "  present  po- 
sition and  conduct  and  usefulness^'  of  the  former  pupils.  It  is  stated 
that  returns  from  most  of  the  circulars  had  been  received,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  results  of  the  inquiries  were  of  the  most 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  nature.  The  committee  make  an  earn- 
est appeal  to  the  public  to  assist  in  ^^  apprenticing  or  obtaining  use- 
ful employment  for  those  pupils  who  have  finished  their  education, 
and  whose  friends,  through  want  of  influence  or  means,  have  not  the 
power  to  place  them  in  situations  where  they  may  be  profitably  em- 
ployed, both  for  themselves  and  others*''  The  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  March  25th,  1845,  were  J£l,766,  and  the  Disbursements 
jC  1,744.  Mr.  Andrew  Patterson  is  the  Master.  He  has  five  Assist- 
ants. 

4.  IKEXAND. 

284.  Clarehont,  Dublin. — ^Twenty-seventh  Report,  (vis  :  for 
^1842-43)  of  the  National  Institution  for  the  education  <^  Deaf 
and  Dmnb  children  of  the  poor,  in  Ireland;  established  in  DuUin, 
18th  May,  1816;  and  now  situated  at  Claremont,  near  Glasnevin; 
and  supported  solely  by  voluntary  contributions;  with  an  abstract  of 
the  cash  account,  lists  of  subscribers  and  donors,  &c.  &c  DuUtn, 
1843,  12mo.  pp.  48. 

Twenty-eight  Report  for  1843-44.  pp.  48. 
Twenty-ninth  do      1844-45.  pp.  48. 

Thirtieth  do      1845--46.  pp.  48. 

In  the  Twenty-eighth  Report,  the  committee  state  that  ^*  the  ob- 
ject which  they  have  in  view  is  threefold: 

1st  To  lead  those  placed  under  their  care  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  Grod  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  hath  sent,  whom  to  know 
is  life  eternal. 

2dly.  To  render  them  useful  and  beneficial  members  of  society; 
and 

3dly.  To  give  them  such  an  education  as^may  enable  them  to  earn 
an  honest  and  independent  livelihood  by  their  own  exertions  and  in- 
dustry." 

In  May,  1846,  the  number  of  scholars  was  eighty-nine. 
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286.  Ulstsk. — ^Fifth  Report  of  the  Ulster  Society,  for  promoting 
the  edacation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind.  For  the  year 
ending  December  31st,  1841.    BdfaH,  1842.    8vo.  pp.  40. 

Sixth  Report  for  the  year  1842   pp.  54. 
Ninth    do  do         1846.  pp.  104. 

In  Art.  IL  of  the  Rules  of  the  Society  it  is  stated: — ^  Hie  ob- 
jects of  this  Socie^  shall  be  to  afford  to  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to 
Blind  children,  whose  parents  reside  in  the  Proyince  of  Ulster,  a 
literary,  and  also  a  religious  education,  in  accordance  with  the  doc^ 
trinal  standards  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland;  and  like* 
wise  to  teach  them  some  useful  trade,  by  which  they  may  be  ena- 
bled to  earn  their  own  liyelihood."  The  income  of  the  Society  is 
deriyed  mainly  from  auxiliary  societies,  eighty-one  of  which  have 
been  formed  in  the  Proyince.  The  amount  receiyed  in  the  year  1845, 
exclusiye  of  the  building  fund,  was  JC  1,600.  The  number  of  pupib 
in  attendance,  Dec,  31,  1845,  was  fifty-seyen;  namely,  thirty-firar 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  twenty-three  blind,  of  whom  forty-two  were 
boarders. 

Some  information  respecting  the  origin,  constitution,  object,  and 
operations  of  the  Ulster  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  die 
society's  auxiliaries.     Bd/ast^  1846.  8yo.  pp.  32. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  lithographic  yiew  of  the  new  Institution, 
which  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  September  24th,  1845. 
This  edifice,  built  in  the  Tudor  style,  presents  a  yeiy  beautiful  appet- 
ranee.  It  has  a  frontage  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  aod 
the  wings  at  each  end  extend  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  to  the 
rear.  It  can  accommodate  one  hundred  pupils,  and  the  plan  admits 
of  an  economical  extension  so  as  to  proyide  for  two  hundred.  The 
Ulster  Society  was  formed  in  April,  1831,  and  the  school  was  fiist 
opened  in  the  following  month.  In  1836,  the  Rey.  John  Martin  was 
appointed  principal.  He  was  subsequently  induced  to  take  chaige 
of  the  National  Institution  at  Dublin,  but  has  recently  been  caUed  to 
resume  his  labors  in  the  Ulster  Institution. 
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II.  AMERICA. 

296.  Chapin,  William,  late  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  education  of  the  Blind. 

• 

Report  on  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Paris, 
including  the  schools  and  asylums  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  insane  :  being  supplementary  to  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  By  William  Cha- 
pin,  superintendent.     ColumbuSy  1846«  8vo.  pp.  61.  , 

Mr.  Chapin  visited  the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Lon- 
don, Dublin  and  Paris.  After  giving  a  particular  notice  o{  each  of 
these  institutions,  he  concludes  as  follows :-- 

f 

General  remarks  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  of  Great  Britain: 

I.  The  general  system  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  in  this  country— 
the  object  being  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  written  language. 
The  manual  alphabet,  and  the  sign  language  are  the  m€<i/i5  relied  on. 

n.  Articulation  is  taught  to  some  extent,  but  except  in  the  Lon- 
don school,  it  is  very  little  relied  on,  and  generally  condemned,  as 
requiring  more  labor  than  the  results  wiU  ever  justify. 

ID.  All  the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  London,  are  smaller 
than  the  institutions  of  Hartford  and  New-York;  and,  excepting  thd 
London  and  Dublin,  smaller  than  the  Ohio  asylum.      « 

IV.  The  pupils  are  generally  taught  in  a  single  school-room.  In 
this  respect  differing  from  the  French  and  United  States  schools  where 
each  teacher  and  class  have  a  separate  room. 

V.  More  use  is  made  of  engraved  pictures,  maps  and  school  ap- 
paratus, than  in  the  United  States. 

VI.  There  are  fewer  teachers,  some  who  are  noticed  as  such,  being 
young  assistants  on  small  pay.  The  constant  presence  of  the  head 
master  is  supposed  to  render  a  higher  grade  of  assistants  unnecessary. 
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VII.  Assistant  teachers  are  usually  taken  young,  as  apprentices  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  system.  Their  principals  prefer  this  plan  to  that 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  of  sdecting  young  men  for  their 
literary  education  particularly. 

Vni.  The  pupils  are  not  taught  trades.  These  are  learned  of 
other  mechanics,  with  whom  they  are  placed  as  apprentices 'after 
the  time  of  their  instruction  is  expired. 

IX.  The  two  handed  manual  alphabet  is  everywhere  used  in  Gr^ 
Britain.  The  single  hand  is  used  in  Paris,  which  our  schools  have 
followed.    And  finally, 

'    X.  The  deaf  and  dumb  schodls  in  the  United  States  are  general^ 
superior  to  those  in  Great  Britain. 

287.  Peet,  Harvey  P.,  A.  M.,  president  of  the  New-York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Elementary  Lessons:  being  a  course  of  instruction  for  thedetf  and 
dumb;  part  first,  second  edition.    JVeu^ForA,  1846.  18mo.  pp.  306. 

In  this  edition  the  work  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  Verbs 
have  been  introduced  earlier  than  in  the  previous  edition,  and  readiag 
lessons  in  much  greater  number  and  variety  have  been  interspeised. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  additional  cuts  have  been  procured.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  elementary  work  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  which 
has  yet  appeared. 

Scripture  Lessons  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  ^ew^York^  1546.  ISma 
pp.  122. 

These  lessons  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  treats,  in  the 
simplest  language,  of  the  works  and  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the  na- 
ture and  operations  of  the  human  soul;  the  second  comprises,  in 
twenty-six  sections,  brief  and  comprehensive  narratives  of  the  pro- 
minent events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  cuts, 
ahd  is  admirably  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  speaking  children, 
as  well  as  those  for  whom  it  was  originally  prepared. 

Address  delivered  at  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instroctioir 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  December  2d,  1846.  With  an  appendix 
containing  the  proceedings  at  the  dedication  of  the  Chapel.  JWw* 
Ywrkj  1847.  8vo.  pp.  40. 
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This  address  was  listened  to  with  deep  interest.  It  is  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  history  of  the  art  of  instructiing  deaf  mutes,  the  origin,' 
progress,  and  present  condition  of  the  New-York  Institution,  and  an 
exposition  of  the  system  of  instruction  here  pursued.  The  appendix 
contains  a  notice  of  the  interesting  exercises  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  address ;  the  statement  of  Henry  £.  Davies,  Esq.,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  on  buildings  and  improrements  ;  and  the  se- 
lections of  scripture  read  by  the  Rey.  Stephen  H.  Tyng.  D.  D. 

28S.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Neunzehnter  Jahresbericht  der  Curatoren 
«nd  des  Vorstehd^  der  Taubstummen;  anstalt  des  Staates  Ohio  fwt 
das  jahr  1846.     ColumbxiSj  1845.  8yo.  pp.  37  < 

Nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  and  superintendent  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1845.-— 
German  edition.  ' 

Twentieth  annual  report,  do.  1846.  pp.   37i 

The  report  of  Mr.  Hubbell,  the  superintendent,  embodies  the  facts 
of  special  interest  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tution. The  main  building  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  one 
wing,  which  was  first  occupied  in  October  last  The  number  of  pu- 
pils is  one  hundred  and  three,  divided  into  six  classes,  under  the  same 
number  of  teachers.  They  have  no  mechanical  business  for  the  older 
male  pupils,-  at  present,  though  the  superintendent  justly  regards  it  as 
important  that  the  pupils  out  of  school  hours  should  be  furnished  with 
some  regular  employment. 

289.  Danville,  Kkntucky.  Annual  report  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.     1846.  8vo.  pp.  6. 

The  number  of  pupils,  Jan.  1,  1846,  was  thirty-seven.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Jacobs  is  the  principal  and  has  one  assistant  teacher. 

290.  Hartford,  Conn.  The  thirtieth  annual  report  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  for  tibe  education  and  in- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  exhibited  to  the  asylum  May  16th, 
1846.    Hartford,  1846.  8vo.  pp.  45. 

The  members  of  the  school  within  the  year  had  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  'feighty  two,  of  all  ages  from  eight  to  thirty-one  years. 
The  instructors  are  Lewis  Weld,  A.  M.,  Principal,  nine  Assistants, 
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and  one  Monitor.  The  report  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
periments made  during  the  year  in  teaching  articulation. '  No  attaapte 
were  made  with  those  entirely  deaf  and  dumb,  but  with  those  ody 
who  have  retained,  in  part,  their  hearing  or  speech.  About  tUrtj 
pupils  received  daily  special  instruction  in  this  branch,  and  with  ob> 
vious  success.  The  results,  upon  the  whole,  were  encouraging, 
though  it  is  not  expected  by  the  Board  to  change  their  general 
method  of  instruction,  or  to  teach  articulation  to  the  majority  of  their 
pupils. 

291.  Indianapolis.  Second  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Indiana  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  which  is 
appendi^d  a  report  and  correspondence  on  the  location  of  the  sane, 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  oommittee  on  education,  Deconber 
26,  1845.    Indianapalisy  1846.    8vo.  pp.  22. 

This  Institution   has  commenced  under  favorable  auspices.    Ac- 
cording to  the  recent  message  of  the  Governor,  it  contains  already 
^  forty-five  pupils.    Mr.  James  S.  Brown  is  the  Principal.    He  has  one 
assistant    A  farm  of  eighty  acres  has  been  purchased,  on  which  it 
is  proposed  soon  to  erect  suitable  buildings. 

292.  New-York.  Twenty-seventh  annual  report  and  documents  of 
the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Duob, 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York,  for  the  year  1845. 
JVeMHKrA,  1846.    8vo.  pp.  107. 

Specifications  of  work  and  materials  for  two  brick  wing  buildings 
and  a  portico,  to  be  erected  for  the  New-York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  R.  G.  Hatfield,  architect.  JVw-For*,  1846, 
8vo.  pp.   16. 

293.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for 
1846.    Philadelphia,  1846.    8vo.  pp.  12. 

The  Legislatures  of  Penn^lvania,  New-Jersey,  Maryland  and  Deb- 
ware,  make  appropriations  to  this  Institution  for  the  support  of  popib 
from  these  States  respectively.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  PenB* 
sylvania  Institution,  Jan.  1,  1846,  was  one  hundred  and  six.  A  & 
Huttpn,  A.  M.,  is  the  Principal.    There  are  six  additional  instnid- 
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294.  Retibw.  Education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  review  of 
Messrs.  Weld's  and  Day^s  reports.  (From  the  American  Review.) 
JfeW'York,  May,  1846.    8vo.  pp.  20. 

In  the  lanmiage  of  Mr,  Chapin,  whose  report  is  noticed  above,  the 
reports  oi  Messrs.  Weld  and  Day,  ^'  form,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
contribution  that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  science  of  deaf  mute  in- 
struction since  the  time  of  Sicard."  The  review  is  an  able  and  phi- 
losophical exposition  of  the  views  and  principles  contained  in  those 
two  reports. 


Terms  of  Admission. 


!•  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution,  in  all  respects,  cloth- 
ing and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  ea6h,  per  anniun.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty 
dollars.    Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September^  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinaiy  cases. 

* 

III.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  tl^e  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation.        i 


IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Insti-    * 
tution,  without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
should  be  between  the  •  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years.    The 
Institution  will   not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  not  embraced     . 
within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VII.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must.be 
addressed,  post-paid  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed.  * 
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VIII.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  indiyidual, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionaxy  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  ^hich  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and 
cessary  school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No 
charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines, 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 


It  is  suggested  by  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in^any 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pen,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons, 
or  copies  J  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  pre- 
viously made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the .  Institution,  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particular  at- 
tention to  this  subject  is  requested. 


1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original 
stitutional  defect,  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident?    And  if 
so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time? 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  on  among 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  colateral  branches  of  kindred;  and  how,  and 
when  produced? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em* 
ployed  to  remove  it;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efiforts? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  vid 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode 
of  forming  letters  with  a  pen? 

6.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs  ;   or  does  he 
.  or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents? 
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7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  conneelion  been 
formed  by  marriage? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children? 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
Gboigb  S.  Robbins,  Seerdary. 


REPORT 

Of  J.  Watson  Williams,  Esq. 


Hon.  Nathaniel  S.  Benton, 

SuoerirUendent  of  Common  Schoob* 

Sir — ^According  to  your  request  and  appointment,  I  attended  the 
annual  examination  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  days  of  July  last, 
as  a  visitor  under  the  provisions  of  the  Statute;  and  have  now  the 
honor  to  make  a  brief  report  of  the  examination. 

Bfefore^  visiting  the  classes,  I  inspected  the  buildings,  the  workshc^ 
and  the  lodgings  and  accommodations  of  the  pupils,  accompanied  bj 
the  Principal  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Peet,  and  two  of  its  Directors, 
Messrs.  Francis  Hall  and  Prosper  M.  Wetmore.    In  consequence  of 
the  unfinished  state  of  an  additional  building  in  progress,  the  Institu- 
tion did  not  appear  as  advantageously  as  it  would  in  a  complete  con- 
dition. '  It  was  evident,  however,  that  in  respect  to  lodgings  and  ac- 
commodations of  a  personal  character,  to  which  the  statute  specially 
directs  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent,  the  existing  and  contem- 
plated  provisions  are  ample  for  the  number  of  pupils.    The  diet, 
judging  from  what  I  had  an  oportunity  of  observing  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  inspection,  and  as  a  guest,  with  an  assurance  that  I  sav 
no  holiday  show,  but  the  ordinary  table  of  the  household,  was  abund- 
ant, sufficiently  various,  and  neatly  and  orderly  served.     A  late  per- 
sonal inspection  by  yourself,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  i^to 
particular  details  in  regard  to  these  points.     I  therefore   only  state 
generally,  that  the  whole  household  arrangements  appeared  to  be  un- 
commonly neat  and  commodious;  and  well  designed  to  promote  tbe 
health,  comfort,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  pupils.      They  reflect  grest 
credit  upon  the  Principal  and  the  Matron;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure 
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to  record  my  bumble  testioiony  to  tbe  2eal  and  kindness  with  which 
they  devote  tbemselyes  to  the  advancement  and  welfare,  personal  as 
w^  as  moral,  of  the  unfortunates  committed  to  their  chaige. 

The  workshops  exhibited  a  pleasing  spectacle;  and  I  regard  them 
as  most  useful  appendages  to  the  Institution.  They  aiford  exercise 
of  an  agreeable  and  profitable  sort;  and,  at  the  same  time,  fit  many 
of  the  pupils  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood  by  various  mechanical 
arts,  in  which  they  appear  to  be  apt  and  ingenious. 

After  an  appropriate  religious  exercise  in  the  chapel,  the  examina- 
tion was  commenced.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
Institution  was  two  hundred;  of  whom  one  hundred  thirteen  were 
males,  and  eighty-seven  females.  For  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
they  were  arranged  in  eleven  classes,  without  r^ard  to  sex  or  age. 

The  first  class  examined,  which  was  the  eleventh  and  lowest  in 
point  of  advancement,  comprised  twelve  males  and  seven  females, 
who  had  been  under  instruction  from  six  to  ten  months  The  young- 
est pupil  was  five  years  old.  Considering  their  utterly  ignorant  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  entering  the  Institution,  th^il:  proficiency  was 
remarkable;  much  beyond  that  of  most  pupils  of  equal  years  and 
training  in  our  common  schools,  where  it  is  quite  unusual  for  a 
child,  who  begins  with  his  alphabet,  to  be  able  to  write  grammati- 
cal sentences,  in  correct  orthography  and  a  good  fair  baud,  with 
only  ten  month's  instruction.  Unfamiliar  as  I  was  with  the  mode 
of  imparting  information  to  deaf  mutes,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
so  much  could  be  accomplished  in  so  brief  a  period,  towards  the  ac- 
quisitipn  of  a  language  with  which,  from  the  deprivation  of  two  im- 
portant faculties,  they  could  not  have  had  any  previous  acquaintance, 
and  which  is  to  them  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  tenth  class,  composed  of  eleven  males  and  seven  females,  had 
been  uhder  instruction  one  year,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  deaf  mute. 
They  composed  with  facility,  sentences  embracing  random  words 
suggested  by  ther  examiners  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  familiari- 
ty with  the  inflections  of  verbs,  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  other 
grammatical  exercises.  It  was  remarkable  to  observe  them  escape 
errors,  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  participle,  into  which  good 
writers  frequently  fall.  Their  orthography  was  invariably  correct, 
their  hand  writing  on  the  black  board  distinct,  and  their  copy  books 
very  neat. 
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The  ninth  chss,  compoeed  of  nine  males  and  eleven  females,  had 
been  under  instruction  ten  months.  They  composed  Mitences  on  the 
black  board  with  great  orthographical  and  grammatical  accnracy, 
and  answered  promptly  and  intelligently,  various  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions. The  copy  books  of  this  class  were  also  very  neat  and  well 
written. 

The  eighth  class,  comprisfng  twelve  males  and  five  females,  had 
been  under  instruction  two  years.  The  pupils,  besides  their  unfortu- 
nate deprivation  of  speech  and  hearing,  were  generally  afflicted  with 
malformations  and  deformities;  and  seemed  to  be  less  intelligent  nat- 
urally, and  for  that  reason,  probably  more  backward  in  proportion  to 
the  time  they  had  been  under  tuition,  than  any  other  pupils.  They 
did  not  apprehend  so  quickly,  nor  compose  with  so  much  readiness 
and  grammatical  accuracy,  nor  did  they  write  so  good  hands.  AD 
were  capable  of  adding,  and  some  of  multiplying,  with  considerable 
facility. 

The  seventh  classE^  composed  of  nine  males  and  eleven  females, 
had  also  been  under  instruction  two  years.  The  performances  of 
this  class  were  remarkable.  Their  answers  were  prompt,  intelligcBt 
and  striking,  and,  in  frequent  instances,  highly  poetical;  particular^ 
ly  when  describing  the  attributes  of  Ood.  Their  exercises  in  com- 
position displayed  intellect,  as  well  as  correct  grammar  and  ortho- 
graphy. They  had  evidently  been  under  the  tuition  of  a  superior 
teacher,  and  had  caught  his  readiness  and  animation. 

The  sixth  class,  consisting  of  fifteen  males  and  four  females,  had 
been  under  instruction  three  years,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  very  in- 
telligent deaf  mute.  They  displayed  a  good  knowledge  of  orflis- 
graphy,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  and  answered  random  questions  ia 
scripture  history  with  promptness  and  intelligence.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent class. 

The  fifth  class,  comprising  eleven  males  and  eight  females,  had 
also  been  under  instruction  three  years.  In  addition  to  the  usual  ex- 
ercises in  grammar  and  composition,  in  which  they  acquitted  theoK 
selves  well,  questicms  were  put  to  them  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
ideas  of  comparison  and  relation.  The  readiness  with  which  thcj 
comprehended  &e  enquiries  and  explained  their  notions,  showed  tkit 
their  knowledge  was  not  merely  verbal,  but  that  their  minds  harf 
been  exercised,  and  were  competent  to  grasp  a  wider  range  of  to> 
pics  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
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An  unavoidable  delay  in  the  in(»Ding  of  &e  second  day  prevented 
Biy  attendance  during  the  examination  of  the  fourth  class,  which,  I 
was  assured,  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  nine  males  and  seven  females,  who  had 
been  und^  instruction  fiv^e  years.  They  displayed  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  geography  and  physiology;  were  ready  and  correct  in  gram- 
mar, orthography,  and  composition;  handled  fractions  with  facility; 
and  were  familiar  with  book  keeping  in  its  simpler  forms.  Some  of 
die  pupils  exhibited  drawings,  and  the  hand  writing  of  some  was  re- 
markably excellent 

The  second  class,  consisting  of  ten  males  and  ten  females,  had 
been  under  instruction  six  years.  In  addition  to  the  branches  pur- 
sued by  the  inferior  classes,  the  pupils  had  studied  botany,  natural 
philosophy,'  and  chemistry.  Most  of  the  time  spent  in  examining  this 
class,  was  devoted  to  exercises  in  articulation;  respecting  which  I 
b^  leave  to  make  a  remark  or  two,  in  another  place,  before  closing 
this  report 

The  first  class,  under  the  immediate  charge,  of  the  principal  of  the 
institution,  consisted  of  four  males  and  four  females,  who  had  been 
under  instruction  seven  years.  It  was  examined  in  the  chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  all*  the  pupils,  and  of  a  large  number  of  visitors  assembled 
to  witness  the  closing  exercises  of  the  institution.  They  composed 
on  the  black-board,  upon  themes  suggested  by  the  examiners;  wrote 
descriptions  of  buildings  and  places  ;  and  translated  anecdotes  from 
the  sign  language  into  writing.  They  displayed'great  npprehensive- 
ness  and  intelligence;  and  some  of  them  wrote  in  style  quite  remarka 
ble  for  its  fluency  and  descriptive  *  power.  A  gentleman  persoit, 
known  to  the  literary  world,  related  a  brief  story,  which  was  transla- 
ted by  the  principal,  by  signs  and  eloquent  pantomime,  to  the  class, 
who  were  requested  to  narrate  it,  in  their  own  style,  on  the  black- 
board. It  was  done  with  various  degrees  of  merit.  .  All  compre- 
hended the  point  of  the  tale;  but  while  some  confined  themselves  to 
a  dry  narrative,  more  or  less  happily  expressed,  others  gave  the 
reins  to  their  fancy,  and  embellished  the  story  with  a  variety  of  inci- 
dents to  heighten  its  effect  One  female  pupil  was  even  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  original  narrator  ;  and  gave  the  story  back  with  a 
coloring,  a  point,  and  a  felicity  of  expression  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  La  Fontaine. 
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I  have  designedly  omitted  to  state,  uMtil  now,  that  systematic  at- 
tempts have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  to  tesich  the  pupils  arti- 
culation, and  that  the  attention  of  the  examiners  was  directed  to  this 
subject  as  they  inspected  the  several  classes.  The  experiment  was 
commenced  with  all  the  pupils  of  many  of  the  classes,  and  faithfully 
continued  with  such  as  seemed  to  profit  by  it  until  they  had  reached 
a  point  beyond  which  further  advancement  was  hopeless.  Some  who 
appeared  to  have  the  power  of  controlling  the. organs  of  speech  suf- 
ficiently to  enunciate  particular  letters  or  words,  lacked  the  power  oi 
producing  a  sound  like  that  of  the  conversational  tone  of  the  human 
voice,  and  uttered  instead  a  sort  of  screech  or  howl,  without  cadence, 
and  painful  to  an  unaccustomed  ear.  Others  who  appeared  to  hare 
a  voice  pitched  to  a  more  natural  key,  failed  in  Ae*  power  of  con- 
trollings the  organs  of  speech  to  any  distinct  utterance  of  woids* 
Some  could  no  more  than  whisper;  some  only  move  the  lips.  At- 
tempts v^ere  made  by  several  of  the  pupils  to  read  articulately  finom 
a  book;  but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
catch  a  word,  with  the  most  attentive  listening,  unless  my  eye  (oH- 
lowed  the  printed  page.  The  most  successful  pupils  were  those  who 
either  could  hear,  or  had  at  some  fonner  period  been  capable  of 
hearing.  One  of  this  class  read  quite  articulately  and  with  a  tone 
not  disagreeable,  although  monotonous. 

On  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  me  that  no  good  result,  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  vast  and  painful  labor  required  to  teach  articula- 
tion, can  be  reasonably  expected  from  such  an  experiment ;  and 
such  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  instructors  in  the  institution. 
In  the  case  of  an  entirely  deaf  mute,  after  all  the  pains  that  might  be 
expended  in  practising  the  organs  of  speech  to  articulation,  the  re- 
sult, it  seems,  would  only  be  a  mode  of  enunciation  like  that  of 
a  speaking  automaton  ;  mechanical,  inflexible,  broken,  harsh,  and 
incapable  of  being  adapted  to  the  common  purposes  of  conversation 
and  intercourse.  However  successful  the  experiment  might  be  as  «i 
ocasional  one,  it  is  almost  certain  that,  applied  to  classes  or  numbers, 
it  must  fail;  and  that  the  usual  mode  of  instructing  deaf  mutes,  as 
it  is  more  easily  accomplished,  is  also  likely  to  facilitate  their  inter- 
communication with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
silent  language  of  sign  and  pantomime,  although  like  all  language, 
conventional,  is  still  that  which  deaf  mutes  most  naturally  and  readily 
acquire,  and  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  intercourse  between 
themselves.  For.  intercourse  with  others  articulate  language  only 
serves  to  communicate  their  own  wants  and  thoughts,  and  does  not 
help  them  in  comprehending  what  is  addxesssed  to  themselves  ;  hea- 
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ring,  for  this  end,  being  an  essential,  but  unattainable  requisite,  for 
^hich  any  observation  of  the  countenance,  the  lips,  or  the  movements 
of  the  various  organs  of  speech  must  ever  be  an  equivocal  and  unsa- 
tisfactory substitute. 

In  judging  of  the  attainments  of  deaf  mutes,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
continually  in  mind,  that  for  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  English 
is  at  least  as  difficult  as  for  a  child  in  the  possession  of  all  the  usual 
faculties  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  dead  languages.  To 
them,  English  is  quite  as  foreign  a  tongue  as  French  or  Latin.  Their 
own  language  of  signs  and  pantomime  partakes,  in  its  mode  of  ex* 
pression,  of  the  character  ol  a  rude  primitive  language.  It  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  while  they  acquire,  as  was  observa- 
ble throughout  the  examination,  great  correctness  in  orthography, 
and  the  mere  gfammatical  connection  of  words,  there  are  comparative- 
ly few  who  express  their  ideas  with  grace  and  ease.  You  readily 
catch  their  meaning;  but  their  sentences,  though  often  forcible,  are 
rude.  Instances  like  the  following  were  not  tlncommon  :  ^*1{  Gen* 
W.  Tespects  Mr.  Peet,  he  feels  to  be  proud.*'  "  A  lady  defends  her 
fine  black  veil  at  the  dust  in  the  road."  ^'  A  saucy  boy  fights  quar- 
relly  a  yoxmg  man."  ^'  I  am  deeply  interested  in  perusing  it,  which 
can  never  be  equalled  by  any  other  book  in  this  world."  '^  It  can 
guide  our  best  lives,  and  give  us  the  happiest  deaths."  ^*  The  wick- 
ed soldiers  caught  him  to  be  crucified  on  the  cross  to  death."  '^  By  ^ 
excessive  drinking,  the  drunkards  are  found  dead  in  the  cold  nights, 
who  have  neglected  their  prudence,  and  are  afterwards  hurried  in  the  • 
Potter's  field."  Many  of  these  modes  of  expression  are  of  .the  same 
awkward  style  used  by  a  foreigner  in  his  attempts  to  write  or  talk 
English,  and  illustrate  the  position,  obvious  enough  to  all  engaged  in 
instructing  deaf  mutes,  that  in  using  English'  they  use  a  foreign 
tongue.  If  this  circumstance  were  more  generally  appreciated,  tiie 
rapid  advancement  of  deaf  mutes  in  acquiring  knowledge,  as  com- 
pared with  the  pupils  in  our  common  schools,  would  be  more  remar- 
ked, and  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  in  those  schools  much  time  is  lost 
in  educating  children  to  a  given  point.  I  may  have  failed  in  obser-* 
vation,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  classes  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution of  one,  two,  and  three  years  standing,  are  much  farther  ad- 
vanced than  similar  classes  in  the  public  schools.  It  indicates  either 
a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  apprehensiveness  on  the  partof 
deaf  mutes,  or  a  vast  superiority  in  the  mode  of  instruction.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  as  respects  writing,  orthography,  and  grammar, 
the  constant  use  of  the  blackboard  in  framing  answers  to  questions, 
and  composing  sentences,  accounts  for  much  of  the  difference.    It 
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teaches  all  at  once,  and  in  the  most  practical  way,  at  least  throe 
branches  which  occupy  ih  their  acquisition  a  great  portioD  of  time 
usually  spent  at  schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  constant  exercise  ci 
the  intellectual  faculties  in  answering  questions  by  writing  rather  than 
memoriier  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

Much  of  tne  striking  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  the  New*Toik 
Institution  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  excelloit  class  books 

■ 

prepared  by  the  Principal* ;  to  whose  experience  and  labors  in  tUs 
way  all  engaged  in  instructing  deaf  mutes,  are  under  great  oUigatioii. 
Much  is  also  due  to  the  patience,  kindness,  and  assiduity  of  the  ra- 
rious  teachers  of  the  Institution;  who,  as  a  body,  cannot  I  bdieTe,be 
SQTpassed  in  all  the  requisites  for  their  peculiar  duties,  whether  per- 
sonal^  moral,  or  intellectual.    They  seem  to  have  tha  entire   ccmfi- 
dence  and  good  will  of  the  pupils;  and  to  deserve  it  no  less  for  their 
amenity  of  disposition  and  pleasant  manner  of  imparting  instruction, 
than  for  their  zeal  and  intelligence.     It  is  agreeable  to  meet  with 
men  so  qualified,  engaged  in  so  noble  and  charitable  a  pursuit ;  and 
to  be  able  to  say  of  them,  without  the  suspicion  of  a  sinister  motire, 
that  if  they  have  a  most  grave  and  interesting  trust  to  discharge, 
they  have  the  will,  as  well  as  tiie  capacity,  to  discharge  it  with  en- 
tire fidelity.      I  hardly  need  add,  that  laborious  as  the  examinat]<m 
was  to  one  unaccustomed  to  such  duty,  it  was  very  gratifying  and  m- 
structive.     I  consider  the  duties  of  the  Institution  to  the  State,  so  far 
as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  to  be  faithfully  and  efiliciently  performed; 
and  if  every  Institution  entrusted  with  the  office  of  almoner  of  the 
Treasury,  to  dispense  its  bounty  to  the  afflicted  and  the  unfortunate, 
deserve  equal  commendation,  the  charities  of  the  State  are  well  be- 
stowed. 

A  list  of  the  pupils  recommended  by  the  Principal  for  re-seledioD 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  approved  by  me;  subject  to  the 
contingency  of  so  many  names  being  struck  off,  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  afford  vacancies  for  the  legal  number  of  new  pupils  on  tk 
list  of  applicants  to  the  State  for  admission.  The  list  thus  approved 
will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  the  Piincipal  of  the  Institution. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant. 

J.  WATSON  WILLIAMS. 
UHcay  J^ov.  2(Hh,  1846. 
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Muskmelons, --- 7  60 

Quinces,275, 4  13 

Cherries, 1  00 

Raisins,  2  boxes, - -  5  36 

do        1  keg, 7  75 

Almonds,  20  lbs., 5  20 

Vinegar,  9  barrels, 31  70 

Salt,  fine,  9  sacks, - 16  63 

do  gr'd,  2J  budiels, 1  14 

Mustard,  12J  lbs.,  ----' 3  38 

Pepper,  gr'd,  51  lbs., 5  08 

Nutmegs,  6  lbs.,- - - 8  50 

Cassia,  21  lbs., 4  60 

Cloves,  I  lb., 26 

Pimento,  lib., ---- -  17 

Hops,  12  lbs., 2  26 

Malt,  2J  bushels, 2  81 

Yeast, 13 

Ice, 3  00 

Crackers,  32  Ibe., 3  07 

Cake, 1  50 

Salad  oil,  5  bottles, 1  57 

€ider,  2  gaUs., 75 

Alum, - « 06 


19,537  » 
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For  Salaries  and  Wages. 

President,  professors  and  teachers, |8,699  00 

Matron,  assistant  and  steward^ -  879  00 

Housekeeper,  ba&er  and  cook, 420  00 

Waiters,  chambermaids  and  laborers,----  974  78 


Far  Building  an^  Repairs. 

Stuccoing  and  coloring  porticos  and  brick 

walb  and  portions  of  main  building,-  -  $807  32 

Stone  steps,  risers  and  flagging,  — •---  124  52 

Arching  ice  house  xvith  brick  and  cement,  100  00 
Tinsmith's  bills  for  roofing  and  repairing, 

copper  leaders,  &c., - 254  93 

Plumber's  bills  for  labor  and  materials,-  -  175  00 

Masons           do            do      89  06 

Paints,  oil,  glass  and  painting, 143  06 

Hardware  and  locksmith's  bills,-- 71  98 

Repairing  hot   air  furnaces,  ventilators,  - 

fcc., 44  50 

Carpenter's  work, - -.--.-  75  95 

Lumber, 22  90 

Fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery,  67  00 

Door  springs,  • 5  00 

Windlas  wheel, 3  50 

Erection  of  cottage  on  Fiftieth-street,-  -  -  749  24 
Paving  cellars  of  dwelling  houses   with 

brick, 60  33 

Blinds  for  attic  windows,  ----- 36  00 


For  Fud  and  Lights. 

White  ash  coal,  88jVth  tons,  (2,240  lbs.) 

broken, - 485  17 

White  Bsh  coal,  31  tons,  nut  coal, ;  ^   168  54 

Peach  mountain  coal,  20  tons,    (2,000 

lbs.)  broken, 115  00 

Charcoal,  118  bbls., 51  63 

Canied  forward, - t 


110,972  78 


12,830  65 
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Broaght  forward, --  $ 

Hiekoiy  wood,  7  cords, 48  13 

Oak          do  23J  do      117  44 

Carting  wood, - 1  31 

Winter  sperm  oil,  342  galls., —  277  90 

do    whale  do  81)    do      42  68 

Camphene,  533  galls., 289  24 

Fluid  gas,  91)  do      70  67 

Lamp  wick,  26  Ibs^, 4  86 

do    feeders,  7, 2  38 

Smalllamps,  13, 3  06 

Repairing  lamps  and  can, -;--  4  26 

Lamp  glasses,  5)  do2., - r —  3  88 

Matches,  3  gross, - -.--.....  4  50 

Coal  hods,  2,--^ ...l  j  75 

Shovels,  3,  |2,18;  axe,  1,  |1,00, 3  18 

Lamp  ^issors,  44c,  filing  saw,  37c, "81 

PokOT,25c,  repairing  stove,  12c,  -------  37 

For  dothing. 

Blue    cloth,    60  yards, 138  12 

Black    do         9     do    21  25 

Kentucky  jean,  3 10|  yards, ^  108  26 

Fancy  cassimeres,  98}  do 86  88 

Merino      do          90J  do 25  34 

Plaid  vesting,        27)  do 16  19 

Valencia  vesting,  15    do •  9  38 

Brown  checks,       94|  do 17  10 

Frock  and  sack  coats,  7, 25  50 

Vests,  42, 43  00 

Prints,  831  yards, 98  03 

Gingham,  134  yards, 34  42 

M.  de  laines,  324  yards, 62  45 

Jaconet,        155)    do    89  68 

Book  muslin,   27    do     6  93 

Pink     do          9    do     -% 2  26 

Plaid  silk,        6}     do     5  66 

Plaid,             22)     do 7  78 

Lii.en,              15    do    --  6  60 


tly696  M 
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Carried  forward, ••»•»  ^ 
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Brought  forward,- -«- • $ 

Silk,                  4    do     — ^^ 4  60 

^  Florence,            1    do    31 

Alpacca,           I)    do    -^a----*---.^.  66 

BPk  gingham, 3|    do    --•- 3  06 

Making  dresses, 6  63 

Muslin,  bleached,  472  yards, • ~  40  68 

do      unbleached,  432|  yards, 37  63 

do      colored,            7       do    44 

Flannel,  white,            ^      do     2  29 

Canton  flannel,          67|      do    6  66 

Hats,  cleaning  and  altering,  23,- .-.^.^.  16  26 

Trimmings  for  hats, --  9  60 

Pearl  edge  hats  and  trimmingsf  2, 8  76 

Split  qtraw  do               do          1, 196 

Velvet          do               do         1, 5  00 

Shoes  and  slippers,  69  pairs, ^--'---^ -*•--*  37  44 

Corsets,  19  pairs, 16  00 

Hose,  wollen,  16^  doz*, 46  31 

do    cotton,  I83V    do    ^  36  69 

Gloves,  do       2        do     -  2  76 

do    kid,4pairs, 2  50 

Hdkfe,  linen,  8^  doz.,---^- -^.^  13  30 

do      cotton,  lldoz., 11  66 

Shawls,  10, 43  00 

Ribbon, 30  81 

Lace  and  edging, 6  77 

Spool  cotton,  33  doz., ---- ^-  13  64 

Hooks  and  eyes,  31doz., -» 9  48 

Thread,  4  lbs., ,  4  80 

Agate  buttons,  13  gross, —  - — - 2  18 

Combs,               3    do    4  63 

Wood  combs,     4    do    ------  1  81 

Fine      do    22  do^, 16  60 

Hairbrushes,  2,  -- - 63 

Cloth  cap,  1, 1  00 

Shaving  apparatus,  6, - 6  06 

Trunk  locks  andhandles, 3  04 

Skates  and  straps,  33 pairs, -----.-  18  66 

Cutting  boy'shair^ - - 9  72 

Carried  forward, t 
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Brought  forward;-  —  ----------  ^ 

Suspenders,  1  doz., --  50 

Indelible  ink, 3  00 

Trimmings  for  dresses,  tapes,  needles,  and 

sundries, 22  90 

Cash  advanced  pupils,------------ 274  01 


$1^2  88 


For  Furniture, 


Tin  ware,  kitchen  furniture  and  repairs,  -  108  08 

Crockery, -p 155  78 

Drillings,  178  yards, 15  11 

Burlaps,  417    do        ^—  60  46 

Towellbg,  65  do        7  66 

Mattresses,  24,  pillows  and  repairs, 145  87 

Bedposts,  16  sets,  and  lumber  for  bed- 
steads,   62  68 

Blankets,  18  prs., 60  00 

Counterpanes,  48, - 55  50 

Sheetings  and  muslins,  481^  yd&, 5404 

Colored  cambric,  366|  yds., 19  71 

Gingham,  105  yds., 9  10 

Furniture  calico,  10yds., • -  1  26 

Cotton  batts,  200  lbs., 21  50 

Straw, 12  20 

Brooms,  11  doz., ---  19  25 

Green  cambric,  74  yds., •  5  38 

Musquito  net,  1,---- •  1  00 

Looking  glass  plate, - -----  1  00 


$815  57 


For  Stable. 

Hay,  30,482  lbs., 202  44 

Salt  hay,  2,240  lbs., 7  02 

Straw,  601  bundles, 18  31 

Oats,  385  bushels, 212  12 

Fine  feed,  450  do     104  50 

Shorts,  290        do     46  29 

Middlings,  18    do    6  75 

Carried  forward, ----  $ 
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Brought  forward,------—----  $ 

Com,  6  bushels,- -' — -•---•....  5  60 

Com  meal,  3,800  lbs., 70  09 

Oil  meal,  800  lbs., - }2  95 

Ground  feed,  300  lbs.,-  —  - 4  60 

Smith'sbills, ^ 71  82 

Harness  maker's  bills, 29  25 

Rent  of  pasture, 25  00 

Sundries, 1  85 


1818  39 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  book  bindery, 1,152  69 

do  do  shoe  shq|f, -      786  60 

do                   do          cabinet  shop, ---  466  05 

Tailor's  wages  and  trimmings^Btailor's  shop,  ----•  462  04 

Gardener's  wages,  tools,  seeds,  &c., 374  30 

Soap, starch  and  labor  for  washing,--.---- ---  685  21 

Medicines  and  professional  attendance, -  277  31 

Books,  slates,  crayons  and  stationery  for  schools, 290  55 

Printing  annual  report,  circulars,  &c.^- 348  10 

Binding  former  reports,  48  vols., 16  95 

Expenses  of  delegation  to  Albany, - 10  35 

Insurance, - - 240  23 

Interest, - r 1,400  00 

Funeral  expenses  of  Miss  Barry  and  W.  S.  Guile,---  31  00 

Postafire. ----.- 61  65 

Railro^  fare, 57  34 

Stationery, 34  38 

N.  Y.Directory, '  2  25 

Williams  Register, 60 

ImpressicHis  Inst,  seal,  100, - --•  3  00 

Discount, * 2  15 


January  1,  1847,  balance  due  the  treasu- 
rer,   : $6,382  35 

January  1,  1848,  balance  on  hand, 196  37 


134,906  66 


6,578  72 
141,485  38 
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Receipts. 

From  Comptroner  of  State  for  State  pupOs, $20,770  03 

do  do    appropriation    for    David 

Hilly  a  deaf  mute  of  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  Indians,  140  00 

From  Comptroller  per  act  of  April  3d,  1834,^— «—-  5,000  00 

Regents  of  the  University,-------- ----  594  36 

Corporation  of  the  City  of  New-York, 2,360  00 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New-Jersey,  — •-••  1,100  00 

Paying  pupils, 4|. 3,110  81 

Donations  and  subscriplbns, 3,713  00 

Sales  of  clothing  and  cash  |^MDced  pupils,  —  8,144  38 

do      V    Articles  manufactuRPLi  cabinet-shop, »  5249  97 

Woric  done  in  book-bindery, -..*..-.-  1,517  75 

do        Shoe-shop, 142  58 

do        Tailor's  shop, --  61  91 

Rent  of  dwelling-house, 229  00 

Boarders, —  - - •--•-  54  00 

Sales  of  hogs  and  cows,  and  keeping  horse,-  —  i!21  43 

Sales  of  flour  bbls,  #57,90,  oil  casks,  |10,91,-  -  68  81 

do          Soap  grease,  f  5,75,  molasses  cask,  62c,  6  37 

do         Vegetables, 1  OO 


#41,485  38 

% 
t 

City  €md  County  of  Jfeto-York^  $s. — Oh  the  25lfa  day  of  Jano- 
Hiy,  1848,  before  me  came  Robert  D.  Weeks,  Treasurer  of  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  be- 
ing by  me  duly  sworii,  did  depose  and  say,  that  the  above  account 
is  true,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belie£ 

lOaniY  Q.  DE  FOREST, 

Commissioner  ofDnds. 


TWENTY  NINTH  ANNUAL  UEPORT. 


The  Directors  of  the  NewJfa^nnstitution  for  the  Instruction  of 
th^  Deaf  and  Dumb,  presentable  Legislature,  their  Twenty-Ninth 
Annual  Report,  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
deven. 

The  present  Directors  and  Officers  are  named  in  the  foregoing  list* 

By  the  Treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  Institution,  from  every  source, 
during  the  year  just  closed,  have  amounted  to  forty-one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents;  and  the  dis- 
bursements, including  the  large  balance  ^f  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents,  due  the  Treasurer,  on  last 
year's  account,  have  been  forty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  dollars  and  one  cent,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  of  one 
hundred  ninety-six  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  report,  that  the  Institution  had  contracted 
a  debt  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings,  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars which  it  still  owes,  the  inconte  for  the  year  not  having  been 
Bufikient  to  pay  any  portion  of  it. 

The  numbor  of  pupils  returned,  in  the  catalogue  appended  to  th^ 
last  Report,  was  two  hundred  and  eight.  During  the  year  thirty-six 
have  be^i  dismissed,  and  fifty-four  admitted,  of  whom  four  were  for- 
mer pupils  readmitted.  The  present  number,  as  will  appear  by  the 
accompanying'  catalogue,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Of  the 
dismissals,  a  few  were  children  removed,  after  a  year's  trial,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  schools,  as  unsuitable  sub- 
jects. 
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Such  cases  not  unfrequently  occur,  children  are  sometimes  sent  to 
us,  whom,  on  trial,-  we  find  to  be  dumb,  not  from  deafness,  but  frcm 
defective  intellect,  while  a  few,  who  are  actually  deaf,  have  other 
infirmities  superadded,  that  make  their  stay  in  the  Institution  detri- 
mental to  it,  without  benefit  to  themselves.  When  these  cases  are 
really  deserving  of  the  public  charity,  they  are  appropriately  transferred 
to  some  of  those  benevolent  institutions  founded  for  the  relief  of  other 
classes  of  sufiferers.  The  appropriate  object  of  our  Institution  is,  to  de- 
velop and  cultivate  the  mind  of  those  who,  by  the  congenita],or  acciden- 
tal loss  of  hearing,  and  by  that  loss  alone,  have  been  cut  off  from  die 
ordinary  sources  of  knowl^^^^  Derangements  of  the  mental  func- 
tions, or  of  the  nervous  syst^^Be  entirely  out  of  our  province. 


Of  the  present  number  of  pupils,  ^Hiundred  and  sixty  are  beneficiar 
ries  of  the  State;  sixteen  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  eight  ai  die 
State  of  New-Jersey.  The  expenses  of  twenty-one  are  defrayed  by 
their  friends,  and  the  remainder  are,  for  the  present  academical  year, 
boarded  and  instructed  by  the  Institution  gratuitously,  most  of  diem 
having  been  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
to  fill  anticipated  vacancies  in  the  State  List 

Of  the  whole  number,  thirty-three  are  from  the  city  of  New-Ycnk, 
and  one  hundred  seventy-one  from  the  remaining  counties  of  the 
state,  twelve  from  other  states,  and  eight  from  the  British  Provkioea 

It  is  a  matter  of  high  gratification^  that  the  number  of  deaf  mutei 
from  this  State,  now  under  instruction,  is   so  large,  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  whole  number  in  the  State  who  ought  to  be  under 
instruction.    Still,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  there  yet   ronaia, 
especially  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  State,  many  deaf  males  of 
suitable  age  and  capacity,  who  are  withheld  from  the  precious  boon  of 
education,  by  the  ignorant  apathy,  or  mistaken  fondness  of  their  rel- 
atives.   Not  a  few  of   our  present  pupils  have,  unfortunately, 
kept  at  home,  to  an  age   so  advanced,  as  to  render  their 
slow  and  difficult,  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  many  others  have 
also  been  kept  back,  till  their  chance  of  instruction  has  gone  by  for* 
ever.    According  to  the  census  of  1845,  there  were,  in  the  State,  fife 
hundred  seventy-three  deaf  mutes,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
twenty-five,  and  supposing  an  average  continuance  under  instenctiea 
of  only  five  years,  (many  continue  seven)   at  least   five  thirtieths  of 
that  number,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty,  should  be  constandy  under 
instruction  from  this  State  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  an  almost  oer> 
tain  future  increase  of  the  number  of  deaf  mutes,  in  the  State,  pith 
portioned  to  the  increase  of  population.    The  average  nnmbtf  of  po- 
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pils  from  this  State  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  has  been  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five. 

The  object  of  the  good  men  who  founded  the  Institution,  and  of 
those  who  have  since  labored  to  Ij^uild  it  up,  was  the  ultimate  educa- 
tion, not  merely  of  a  part,  but  of  all;  the  elevation  to  social,  intel- 
lectual and  religious  privileges,  not  of  a  favored  few,  but  of  every 
deaf  mute  in  our  borders.  To  this  end  it  is  not  enough,  that  an  In- 
stitution, ranking  with  the  first  in  the  world,  in  its  facilities  for  inir 
parting  a  thorough  education,  has  beea  built  up,  or  that  liberal,  le- 
gislative appropriations  for  the  in^ei^have  been  made;  it  is  farther 
equally  requisite,  that  there  shoul^^  ^^  enlightened  and  pervading 
public  sentiment,  which  will  n^bermit  these  unfortunate  children  to 
be  left  at  home,  in  ignorance'  after  the  suitable  age  of  instruction 
has  arrived.  We  trust  that  this  happy  state  of  things  is  now  not  far  dis- 
•tant,  and  as  the  number  of  educated  deaf  mutes,  who  have  left  us  to 
return  to  their  homes,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  State,  is,  year  hj 
year,  increasing,  each  becomes  a  missionary  testifying  to  the  benefits 
■of  education  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  prompting  others,  hitherto  in- 
credulous, or  careless,  to  send  their  children  to  share  in  the  same 
benefits. 

Owing  in  part  to  the  cause  just  referred  to,  and  to  the  efforts 
made  by  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  institution,  by  public  exhi- 
bitions, by  printed  pamphlets,  and  through  the  newspapers,  to  excite 
attention  and  diffuse  information  throughout  the  State,  the  number 
x>{  applications  for  admission  into  the  Institution  has  greatly  inoreas- 
^ed  of  late  years;  and  if  it  shall  continue  to  increase,  it  will  become 
the  duty  of  the  board  to  ask  for  additional  legislative  appropriations, 
which,  they  cannot  <]oubt,  will,  when  found  necessary,  be  cheerfully 
granted. 

The  general  good  health  with  which  our  pupils  have  been  favor- 
ed, during  the  year  just  closed,  as  for  several  years  past,  while  it 
calls  for  renewed  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Him,  at  whose  bidding 
diseases  come  and  go,  testifies  that  the  situation  of  the  institution  is 
salubrious,  and  that  the  regulations  of  the  family  and  the  treatment 
of  the  pupils,  are  in  accordance  with  those  laws  which  the  Creator 
has  established  as  the  conditions  of  health.  Among  more  than  two 
hundred  children  and  youth,  many  of  them  with  constitutions  more 
than  ordinarily  susceptible  of  disease,  we  have  to  record  but  two 
cases  of  fatal  illness  during  the  year;  but  in  addition  we  have  to  re- 
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gret  the  death  of  a  promising  lad,  by  one  of  those  casualties  which 
human  wisdom  can  neither  foresee  nor  prevent. 


Deaf  persons  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  exposed  to 
especially  in  the  crowded  thorough&res  of  a  great  city;  but  in  the 
care  of  those  who  are  deaf  from  infancy,  a  wariness,  proportioned 
to  the  danger,  usually  becomes  habitual,  and  even  instinctiye.  Hence 
it  is  that  serious  accidents  to  our  pupils  have  been  very  rare,  and  only 
one  other  fatal  case  has  occurred  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institu- 
tion, among  eight  or  nine  hundred  deaf  children  and  youth,  who  hare, 
at  different  times,  been  under  our  care, 

During  the  past  year  the  finiMng  hand  has  been  put  to  the  addi- 
tions to,  and  alterations  in,  the  foain  building  of  the  Institution, 
which  were  particularly  described  in  our  last  annual  report.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  building  is  now  as  complete,  as  neat  and  creditable  in 
architectural  finish,  and  as  convenient  and  comfortable  in  its  internal 
arrangements,  as  it  can  well  admit  of. 

Reference  was  made,  in  our  last  report,  to  the  application  to  Con- 
gress for  the  grant  of  a  township  of  land.  The  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which  the  memorial  was  referred, 
brought  in  an  able  report  and  bill,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  but  we  regret  to  say  that,  from  the  shortness  of  the  ses- 
sion  and  the  press  of  business,  it  failed  to  receive  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  Under  present  circumstances,  while  the  country  is  en- 
gaged in  an  expensive  war,  it  may  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
new it.  A  more  auspicious  period  for  its  renewal,  we  yet  hope,  mi^ 
arrive.  In  the  meantime  the  munificence  of  the  Legislature  of  our 
own  State  will,  no  doubt,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  enable  the  Instit1^ 
tion  to  go  on  prosperously  in  its  career  of  beneficence. 

Annexed  to  this  report  will  be  found  the  report  of  the  comnuttee 
of  the  Board,  by  whom  the  usual  annual  examination,  at  the  close 
of  the  academical  year,  was  conducted.  In  this  paper  are  contaioed 
the  minutes  of  a  thorough  examination  into  all  the  departments  of 
the  Institution,  and  the  evidence  thus  prepared  will  enable  the  Legis- 
lature to  judge  how  far  the  Institution  has  fulfilled  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  founded,  and  has  been  so  liberally  supported. 

From  this  document,  it  will  be  Seen,  that  the  teaching  of  trades  k 
successfully  prosecuted  in  the  intervals  of  study;  the  articles  mann- 
factured,  except  in  the  book-binding  branch,  being  mostly  for  the 
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consumption  of  the  Institution,  with  its  community  of  two  hundred 
end  fifty  souls.  In  this  way,  there  can  hardly  be  any  want  of  em* 
p?oyment  from  a  temporary  stagnation  of  trade;  and  the  shops  are 
thus  more  uniformly  and  certainly  made  to  return  to  the  Institution 
the  cost  of  superintendence  and  materials.  We  have  the  satisfaction 
to  know,  also,  that  those  mechanical  branches,  for  which  the  wants 
of  the  small  community  of  the  Institution  afford  the  most  ready  em- 
ployment, are  also,  in  general,  those  for  whose  products,  in' all  large 
civilized  communities,  there  will  be  the  most  uniform  demand. 

The  importance  of  mechanical  instruction,  in  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  at  least  in^iis  country,  unirersally  admitted; 
and  the  best  evidence  of  the  goqd  effects  of  our  system,  is  found  in 
the  good  conduct  and  success  in  life,  of  hundreds  of  our  former  pa* 
pits. 

To  this  report  of  the  Committee  of  Examination,  and  to  the  spe- 
cimens of  composition  annexed,  the  Board  would  likewise  refer  for 
foil  end  setisfectory  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  different  classes 
in  written  language,  and  in  the  other  branches  of  a  good  English 
education.  There  has  been  no  change  of  instructors  during  the  year; 
and  the  Board  have  the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  the  present  fac- 
ulty of  the  Institution,  as  a  body,  is  not  inferior  to  what  it  has  been 
at  any  former  period.  Four  of  the  instructors  are  well  educated  deaf 
mutes,  whose  zeal  in  their  employment,  and  skill  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  rendered  them  highly  eflScient 
and  successful  in  the  instruction  of  the  younger  classes.  The  other 
seven,  (including  the  president,  who,  with  praiseworthy  devotion  to 
the  interest  of  the  Institution,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  onerous 
dut'es,  teaches  a  class  personally,)  are  gentlemen  of  collegiate  ^du* 
cation,  and  peculiarly  qualified  for  their  employment,  by  extensive 
knowledge,  long  experience  and  warm  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  With  a  regular  and  philosophical  system  in  the 
printed  works  of  the  president,  and  such  men  to  carry  it  out,  results 
are  attained  with  the  greater  number  of  the  pupils,  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  realized  only  in  the  care  of  those  few,  endowed  by 
nature,  witi&  uncommon  aptitude  for  mental  cultivation. 

Like  all  other  arts  and  sciences,  the  art  and  science  of  deaf  mute 
instruction  are  progressive.  Our  own  system  is  the  fruit  of  many 
years  experience  and  study,  and  its  results  have  been  highly  satisfac- 
tory. It  is,  doubtless,  susceptible  of,  and,  in  the  hands  of  our  present 
instructors,  will  receive  further  improvement.    The  series  of  demen* 
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tary  works,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  commenced  hj  tbe 
president,  and  which  has  been  so  highly  useful  in  our  own  and  many 
other  Institutions>  is  yet  in  process  of  preparation,  and  its  completion 
will  be  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  art  A  work  that  shall  embody  the 
many  improvements  in  tbe  processes  of  the  school-room,  made  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is  still  a  desideratum.  For  want  of 
such  a  work,  the  preservation  of  many  valuable  processes  and  e^e- 
dients  for  abridging  the  labor  of  teacher  and  pupil,  is  necessarily 
trusted  to  the  uncertain  keeping  of  tradition. 

It  is  now  twenty-oine  years  and  eight  months  sinee  tfie  InstitntioD 
was  opened  fw  the  reception  of  ^|>upib.  During  the  first  foorteor 
years  and  eight  months,  three  hundred  and  seven  pupils^  (an  average 
of  twenty-one  annually,)  were  received  ;t  and  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  admitted,  the  annual  aver- 
age being  forty-two. 

Many  of  the  admissions  recorded  during  each  period  were,  hewev- 
er,  readmissions.  Deducting  these,  we  find  that  the  actual  number 
of  admissions  during  the  first  period,  averaged  a  fraction  more  tkan 
eighteen  annually,  and  during  tbe  second  period^  a  fraction  more 
than  thirty-seven. 

Taking  the  whole  period  in  one  view^  we  find  the  total'of  admis- 
sions into  the  Institution,  since  its  foundation,  has  been  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-five.  Of  these,  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  tea  were  re- 
admissions.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  remain  in  school,  and  six 
hundred  have  left  To  this  number  should  be  added  sixty-six  former 
pupils  of  the  school  at  Canajoharie,  who  have  not  also  been  at  New- 
York;  but  as  about  an  equal  number  of  those  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  one  or  the  other  school  were  from  other  States,  or  fixxn 
fioreign  coimtries,  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  from  our  own  State,  who 
have  been  under  instruction,  remains  not  far  from  six  hundred* 

Many  inleresting  statistical  facts,  relating  to  this  large  number  o£ 
deaf  mutes,  have  been  preserved  in  our  records,  and  a  portion  of 
them  was  embodied  in  some  of  our  reports,  particularly  the  eighteenth. 
Our  information  is,  however,  in  many  cases,  not  nearly  as  complete 
and  accurate  as  we  could  wish,  and  efforts  are  now  making  to  sapfij 
the  deficiencies  in  our  statistical  tables,  with  a  view  to  their  publica- 
tion in  a  regularly  digested  form,  in  connexion  with  the  next  annual 
report  If  die  facts  can  be  collected,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  casein 
ihoae  tables  will  possess^  not  merely  for  those  personally  concenMd 
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in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumbi  but  for  all  friends  of  the 
human  race,  and  for  all  lovers  of  accurate  statistical  knowledge,  an 
interest  proportioned  to  the  number  of  cases  from  which  the  general 
results  are  deduced. 

< 

To  obtain  the  facts,  in  cases  in  which  our  present  information  is 
deficient,  and  more  especially,  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  charac- 
ter and  success  in  life  of  our  large  number  of  dismissed  pupils;  to 
obtain  data,  also,  for  instituting  comparisons  between  educated  and 
uneducated  deaf  mutes,  and  for  judging  of  the  propriety  of  encour- 
aging marriages  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  printed  circular  has^ 
been  sent  to  our  former  pupils,  or  their  connections,  and  to  intelli- 
gent persons  in  the  vicinity  of  their  residences,  embracing  questions, 
with  blanks  for  written  answers,  with  a  request  to  fill  the  blanks  and 
return  the  paper  by  mail.  The  object  of  this  circular  may  be  pro- 
moted by  a  few  words  of  explanation  in  this  place,  concerning  the 
various  subjects  of  enquiry  embraced  in  it. 

The  first  query  relates  to  the  cause  of  deafness,  and  the  age  at 
which  hearing  was  lost.  About  one-half  of  our  former  pupils  are 
supposed  to  have  been  born  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  Uie  loss  of 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  an  alhiost  endless  variety  of  the  diseases 
and  accidents  of  childhood.  The  particular  mode  of  operation,  by 
which  this  melancholy  effect  is  produced,  is,  in  most  cases,  involved 
in  mystery,  and  to  this  diflScuIty  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
affections  which  have  deranged  the  organs  of  hearing,  it  is  probably 
to  be  ascribed,  that  medical  treatment  is  so  rarely  successful,  in  cases- 
of  profound  deafiiess. 

In  this  view,  M  the  accurate  information  that  can  be  collected,, 
concerning  the  causes  of  deafness,  becomes  valuable.  Such  informa«^ 
tion  may  suggest  to  medical  men  remedies  that  may  be  beneficial  in 
8ome  cases  of  deafness,  though,  on  this  point,  indeed,  our  expecta- 
tions are  not  very  sanguine,  we  think  it  probable  that  precautionary 
measures  may  be  devised,  by  which  parents  may  often  prevent  a  mis- 
fortune which,  when  it  has  taken  place,  is  usually  beyond  remedy. 

Under  this  head  it  would  be  desirable,  also,  to  have  stated  the 
causes  which,  in  some  cases  of  congenital  deafness,  are  supposed  (o 
have  operated  before  birth.  This  point  was  overlooked  in  preparing 
the  printed  circular.  Many  mothers,  of  children  bom  deaf,  have  as- 
cribed this  misfortune  to  frights,  accidents,  or  maternal  anxiety. 
While  we  admit  that  the  connection,  betwe^  the  si^posed  cause  and 
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the  effect,  is  probably,  in  many  cases,  a  mere  ciNiieideiice,  we  aie 
not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  so  in  all.  The  matter  is  certainty 
worthy  of  investigation,  and  if  it  shall  finally  be  decided,  that  the 
imagination,  or  the  nervous  system  of  the  mother,  has  no  such  dh 
fluence  on  the  o&pring,  the  mental  anxiety  of  many  mothers  will  be 
relieved. 

Another  cause  supposed  by  many  to  produce  a  tendency  to  or* 
ganic  or  constitutional  defects  in  the  o&pring,  such  as  imbecility  in 
some  cases,  scrofula  in  others,  deafness  >n  others,  is  the  marriage  of 
*near  relatives.  The  number  of  cases  which  have  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge, in  which  the  parents  of  our  pupils  were  cousins,  is  quite  large 
In  proportion  to  the  number  in  which  this  point  has  been  inquired 
into.  We  wait,  however,  for  further  facts,  before  expressing  a  deci- 
ded opinion  on  this  point. 

It  is  desirable  to  ascatain  what  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  totally  deaf;  what  proportion  can  hear  acute  noises,  aa  the  acnmd 
of  a  bell,  or  of  musical  instruments,  and  what  proportion  are  sensi- 
ble to  the  loudest  efforts  of  the  human  voice  Of  these  last,  a  toj 
few  can  learn  to  distinguish  words^  shouted  into  their  ears,  the  de* 
gree  of  hearing  of  the  great  majority  not  enabling  them  to  distia- 
guish  one  word  from  another. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  former  pupils  were  accumstomed  to  nij  od 
their  ability  to  articulate,  more  or  less  correctly,  a  few  words  as  a 
means  of  necessary  intercourse  with  their  friends  at  home.  As,  while 
in  the  society  of  the  Institution,  they  have  no  occasion  for  this  mode 
of  communication,  it  has  been  supposed  4hat  the  faculty  wouM  be 
lost,  or  diminished  by  disuse.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  case  with  those  whose  ability  to  articulate  is  of  any  practi- 
cal value.  Some,  on  returning  home,  have  found  signs  and  writing 
a  more  pleasant  and  convenient  mode  of  intercourse,  while  those 
who,  at  their  admission,  could  speak  fluently,  have  oontinued  ta 
speak,  and  often  more  intelligibly,  by  a  better  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  words,  if  not  by  a  better  pronunciation. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  experiments  have  been  made  in  most  of 
the  classes  of  the  Institution,  to  determine  how  far  the  articnlation 
of  those  who  retain  some  ability  to  speak,  or  some  power  of  distin- 
guishing spoken  words,  can  be  improved  by  regular  and  judiciooi 
exercise.    The  information  which  we  may  obtain  on  the  points  in- 
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dicated  above,  will  assist  io  deciding  on  liie  expediency  of  extend^ 
ing  this  branch  of  instruction. 

Another  interesting  point  of  inquiry  is  the  number^  names,  degree 
of  relationship,  and  other  particulars  respecting  deaf  mutes  in  the 
same  family,  or  connected  lineally,  or  collaterally.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that,  while  in  the  community  at  large,  not  more  than 
one  child  in  fifteen  hundred  is  deaf,  there  should  be  in  certain  fami*^ 
lies,  as  many  as  four,  five,  six,  even  seven  or  eight  deaf  mute  chiU 
dren,  and  that,  too,  in  most  cases,  without  any  known  hereditary 
tendency  to  this  infirmity.  In  many  cases,  also,  deaf  mutes  have 
deaf  mute  cousins,  and  in  others,  deaf  mute  nephews  or  nieces. 

When  there  are  several  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  of 
which  our  records  furnish  more  than  one  hundred  instances,  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  them  as  the  development  of  constitutional  ten* 
dencies  derived  from  one  or  both  of  the  parents,  and  in  some  cases 
even  developed  by  causes  operating  after  birth.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  this  tendency  to  deafness  most  usually  appears  in  one 
generation,  and  disappears  in  the  next.  Still  instances  are  not 
wanting,  in  which  its  effects  are  traceable  through  two  or  three  sue* 
cessive  generations.  "We  hope,  through  the  researches  now  on  foot| 
in  conjunction  with  the  facts  already  collected  by  this  and  other  In^ 
stitutions,  to  be  able  to  state  with  probability,  at  least,  the  laws  by 
which  this  family  tendency  to  deafness  is  governed,  and  the  propor^ 
tion  of  cases  in  which  deaf  mute  parents  may  be  expected  to  have 
deaf  mute  children.  This  last  proportion  we  know  to  be  much 
smaller  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  even 
when  both  parents  are  deaf  mutes,  nearly  nine  in  a  hundred  of  the 
children,  are  born  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties. 

The  other  queries  relate  to  the  character,  conduct  and  circumstan* 
ces  of  our  dismissed  pupils,  such  as  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
hold  intercourse  by  writing;  their  estimation  for  general  intelligence, 
as  compared  with  the  average  of  persons  in  their  sphere  of  life; 
their  ability  to  support  themselves;  to  transact  their  own  affairs,  and 
keep  their  own  accounts;  their  moral  character  and  estimation  in 
society,  and  whether  they  have  made  and  consistently  sustain  (as 
many  of  them  have)  a  profession  of  religion.  One  important  branch 
of  inquiry  concerns  those  who  have  entered  the  marriage  relation^ 
how  many  of  them  have  married  hearing  persons,  and  how  many 
deaf  mutes;  whether  any  of  their  children  are  also  deaf  mutes,  and 
whether  the  children  of  such  marriages  give  evidence,  in  point  of 
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intelligence,  morals,  and  department,  of  proper  and  judicioiB 
care. 


The  answers  to  these  inquiries  will  enable  us  to  judge, 
our  system  of  education  has  been  productive  of  all  the  good  resahi 
for  which  we  have  hoped  and  labored.  In  those  of  our  former  po- 
pils  who  have  become  heads  of  families,  we  feel  more  than  nal 
interest,  since  their  success  in  discharging  well  the  responsible  duties 
of  their  position,  is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the  valiie  of 
the  education  they  have  received. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  collect  as  many  facts  as  we  can,  bearing  os 
the  moral  and  intellectual  development,  and  social  position  of  dnf 
mutes  who  have  never  been  instructed,  thus  enabling  us  to  show  tif 
benefits  of  education  more  strikingly  by  contrast. 

When  we  would  measure  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  b- 
struction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar 
difficulties,  in  the  way  of  the  early  mental  development  of  those  un- 
fortunate children.    Placed,  for  the  most  part  in  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, in  families  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  communication  with  the 
deaf,  by  a  language  addressed  to  the  eye,  the  majority  of  deaf  mote 
children  have  before  they  come  to  us  no  medium  of  communicatioa, 
save  such  instinctive  gestures  as  may  suffice  to  explain  the  simplest 
wants,  to  make  intelligible  the  simplest   movements  of  the   sooL 
Some  of  more  than  common  mental  activity  and  blessed   with  kiad 
and  attentive  com:  anions,  ^^^^  goi^c  farther   than  this,  and  estab- 
lished with  their  associates  a  dialect  of  signs,  rude   and  scanty  ia- 
deed,  but  sufficient  for  necessary  communications  and  even  for  afivl- 
ing  some  social  enjoyment.    Still,  as  a    general  rule,  the  aM!n>»I 
powers  of  uneducated  deaf  mutes  lie  nearly  dormant  and  the  facal- 
ties  of  the  mind,  particularly  the  memory  and  judgment,  rcwiiii 
almost  wholly  undeveloped.    This  results  not  from  any  original  ia- 
feriority  of  faculties,  but  from  the  want  of  hearing  which  shuts  them 
out  from  the  commerce  of  mind,  from  the  acquisition,   through  tk 
natural  channel,  the  ear,  of  a  language  perfected  by  the 
labors  of  all  the  higher  minds  of  the  race,  and  the  mere 
of  which  implies  much  development  of  ideas,  and  furnishes  a  power- 
ful instrument  of  the  thought;  from  the  stores  of  traditionary  knov- 
ledge  accumulating  for  uncounted  generations,  of  which  that  language 
is  the  repository;  and  more,  even,  than  all  this,  fitmi  the  emuktin 
play  and  struggle  of  thought  and  btellect,  that  so  powerfully  shir 
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pais  the  faeolties  and  stimulates  the  mental  deyelopment  of  children 
Mrfao  hear.  Minds  thus  isolated  from  other  minds^  may  be  compared 
to  the  individual  plates  of  a  voltaic  pile— they  require  to  be  put  in 
communication  before  the  electric  current  of  thought  can  flow. 

Children  who  hear  when  their  systematic  education  begins,  are 
already  possessed  of  the  great  instrument  of  thought  and  communi* 
cation,  language  They  have,  moreover,  acquired  a  very  considera- 
ble amount  of  that  traditionary  knowledge,  from  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  excluded.  For  the  latter  a  language  must  be  constructed 
piece  by  piece,  not  such  a  language  as  is  most  easy  for  them  to  re- 
member and  use,  but  one  by  which  they  may  with  comparative 
slowness  and  difficulty  converse  with  other  men.  In  teaching  the 
simplest  terms  of  this  language  additional  labor  is  often  required  to. 
explain  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  to  minds  accustomed  only  to 
dwell  on  sensible  perceptions. 

Hence  it  is,  that  several  years  of  study  and  labor  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  are  often  required  to  advance  the  deaf  mute  pupil 
only  to  the  point  at  which  the  school  education  of  a  child,  who 
hears,  is  begun.  With  such  an  immense  advantage  in  the  outset  it 
urould  be  strange  indeed,  if  the  latter  did  not  in  general,  make 
greater  progress  in  an  equal  term  of  instruction. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  condition  of  the  blind  child.  It  is 
a  great,  though  prevalent  mistake,  that  this  class  of  unfortunates 
have  stronger  or  even  equal  claims  on  public  sympathy.  Physically, 
it  b  true,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  many  advantages,  but  intellec- 
tually the  advantages  of  the  blind  are  immense.  To  them  come  the 
Toices  of  kindred  and  friends,  cheering  their  material  darkness  with 
intellectual  and  moral  light  Education  will  doubtless  increase  their 
comforts,  their  means  of  subsistence,  but  without  special  education, 
they  already  possess  the  language  of  thdr  feUow  men;  can  hear 
others  read,  can  take  part  in  public  meetings,  whether  social,  scien- 
tific or  political,  and  above  all  the  religious  privileges,  save  private 
study,  which  the  most  favored  of  their  fellow  men  enjoy. 

With  these  remarks,  the  board  conclude  the  record  of  their  labors 
for  another  year.  Relying  on  the  divine  blessing,  which  has  hitherto 
so  signally  crowned  their  efforts,  they  trust,  that  the  Institution  un- 


der  their  care,  will  continue  to  advance  in  usefiilneBB  and    in  die 
<;onfidence  of  the  public/  and  of  the  Legislature. 

Req>ectfully  submitted* 

H.  PRINDLE  PEET, 

Presidmni* 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 

In  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dec.  Slst,  1847. 


MALES. 


Jfames. 

Toum. 

County. 

Aldridere^  John. 

Chateaugay,  .  • . 
Attica, 

Franklin. 

Andrews,  Asahel, 

Wyoming. 

Arnold,  Charles  !!•,••••«• 

■i roy ,••*«.    .«• 

Rensselaer. 

Barnhart,  Jacob, 

Potsdam, 

St.  Lawrence. 

Barry,  Nathaniel,  .•••«... 

Yates,  

Orleans. 

Bell,  John  Thomas, 

New- York,  .... 

New-York. 

Benedict,  £dward, 

Victory, 

Cayuga. 

Bothwell,  Martin, 

Clayton, 

Je&erson. 

Bracy,  Thomas, 

New-Haven,  ... 

Oswego. 

BrefiT*  William«  ••••••  .... 

CohoctOD, 

Williamson,.... 

Stenben. 

Briggs,  Abram  Lot, 

Wayne. 

Brown,  Charles, 

Eilisbargh,   .••• 

Jefferson. 

Brown,  James  W., 

Tioga  Centre,  •  • 

Tioga. 

Brundige,  Ananias  C, 

Pittstown, 

Rensselaer. 

Backlen,  Simeon  D., 

West  Winfield, . 

Herkimer. 

Harwell,  George  N., 

Perrysburgh, . . . 

Cattaraugus. 

Camp,  James  M., 

Bethany.  •••••• 

Hopewell, 

Genesee. 

Cairmer,  Moses, 

Ontario. 

Chandler.  John 

Mexicoville,  . . . 
Stafford, 

Oswego. 
Oenesee. 

Chappie,  Solomon, 

Charion*  Henrv « « 

Ausable, 

Brookfield,  .••• 

Clinton. 

Chesebro',  Katbaniel  H.,.  • 

Madison. 

Chestnej)  William, 

Saratoga  Springs, 

Saratoga. 

Cilly*  Beniamin 

Bolton 

^    Warren. 

Clark.  Matthew. 

Malone, 

Rahway, 

Franklin. 

Clarkson,  James  W., 

New- Jersey. 

Coffin,  James  E.  M.«  ...  • . 

Charleston,  .... 

South  Carolina. 

Cornell,  Alvan  H., 

Jamestown,  •••. 

Chautauque. 

Craft,  William,..., 

New- York,  ...* 

New-York. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS.— (CoHniTOEo.) 


Jfamet. 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •••••  • 


Cross,  Adelmer,  ,  • 
Cross,  George,  .  •  • 
Cross,  Joseph, .... 
Cuffee,  Aaron  Lee, 
De  Hart,  Joseph,  • 
Donnely,  William, 
Driscal),  George, 
EmmoDS,  Jacobus, 

Evans,  Owen  W., .  • 

Ferris,  Charles, 

Fitch,  Harrison  E., 

Oarlock,  Simeon  F., 

Garrybrandt,  Zenas, 

Getman,  Ozias, 

Gilbert,  Gustavus  0., 

Gilbert,  William  L., 

Golden,  Peter  R., 

Golder,  John  B., • 

Graham,  George, 

Gravellin,  Henry, 

Green,  Peter,  •  •  • 

Grommon,  Truman,  •••«• . 

Grow,  Charles  M., 

Haight,  Henry, 

Harrington,  Patrick,  .••••• 
Harrison,  George  W.,  •  •  • . 
Harvey,  Andrew  Kirk, . . . . 
Hatch,  Edward,  •.••,••.. 

Havens,  David, 

Henderson,  Silvanus, 

Reunion,  Abraham  W.,«.» 
Hertwick,  Francis  C, 

Hill,  David, , 

Hill,  Joseph  B.,  .... 
Hogenkamp,  Daniel, 
Houston,  Jefferson, .  • , 
Howell,  William,  •  •  • , 
Jewell,  Ephraim,  .  •  • « 
Jobes,  George  W.,  • . . 
Jones,  Lawrence  N., . , 
Ketcham,  Chauncey,  . 
Ketcham,  George  E.,. 
Larkin,  Charles  N.,  •  < 
LeDuCf  Gerard,  .  •  •  •  < 


•  *  • 


I 


Cherry  Valley,  . 

do 
Isle  of  Man, .  •  •  • 
Sag  Harbor, .  •  •  • 
New- York,  .... 

do 

Greene, 

Gravesend...... 

Western,  ..•••• 

West  Farms,  • . . 

Vernon, 

Canajoharie,  .  • . 
Havana,  ..,•«.. 
Ephratah,  •••••• 

Sparta,  •••«..•• 

Avon, 

Hampden, 

Jamaica, 

Greece, 

Essex, 

Greenville, 

Adams, 

Potter, 

New-York,  .... 

do 
Williamson,  ... 
Bingbamton,  ,.« 
New-York,  .... 
Plattsburgh, . .  • . 

Champion, 

Pompton, 

Brooklyn, 

Onondaga, 

Fabius, . .  • 

Haverstraw,  . . . 
New-Yorkj  .... 

Columbia, 

Java,  

Lloyd,  

Richland, 

Brookhaven,  . . . 
New*York,  •  •  •  • 

do 
Ogdensl^irgh. 


Ccunty, 


Otsefi^o. 

England. 
Suffolk. 
New- York, 

do 
Chenango. 
Kings. 
Oneida. 
West  Chester. 
Oneida. 
Montgomery. 
Chemung. 
Fulton. 
Livington. 
Ontario. 
Delaware. 
Queens. 
Monroe. 
Essex. 
Greene. 
Jefferson. 
Yates. 
New-York. 

do 
Wayne. 
Broome. 
NewYork. 

Clinton- 
Jefferson. 
Passaic,  N.  J. 
Kings. 
Onondaga. 

do 
Rockland. 
New- York. 
South  -Carolina. 
Wyoming. 
Ulster. 
Oswego. 
Suffolk. 
New-York. 

do 
St.  Lawrence. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS.— (CoKTiwBD.) 


Jfamu. 


Town. 


•  •  •  •    • 


Ling,  John  Edward, 
Litts,  William,.... 
Martling,  Robert  J., 
Matteson,  Theodore, 
McCormick,  Robert, 
McCoy,  Zachariah, 
McDonald,  John,  • . 
McKean,  Piatt  A.,  . 
McLiaughlin,  Michael,  •  • .  •  | 

McVaj,  John, 

Miles,  Wallace, 

Milmine,  John, 

Montfort, Cyrenius,  •••••• 

Morehouse,  Philetua  E.,  .. 
Myer,  William  Henry,  • . . . 

O'Hara,  Charles, 

Pangbum,  Emory, , . 

Parker,  Charles  M 

Patersoo,  Andrew, 

Pitt,  Charles, 

Rider,  Henry  C,  .  ^ 

Rider,  John  H.  H., 

Rider,  William  Henry, .... 

Risley,  George 

Risley,  Goodrich, 

Rosenkrantz,  William, .... 

Ross,  Hubbard  W., 

Ryan,  John,  ..••• 

Shannon,  Hugh, 

Simlar,  John, 

Sn^ith,  James  0.,  .«••.... 
Smith » Silvanns  B., 

Smith,  Wilbur, 

Southwick,  Edwin, . . 
Spicer,  Devotion  W., 

Starin,  Robert, 

Stewart,  Fletcher,  .  • 
Stock,  John,  .••...  • 
Sweetman,  Joseph,. « 

Tainter,  John, 

Baylor,  James, 

Taylor,  George,  .... 
Thompson,  John,  •  •  • 
Vail,  Lewis  S., 


•  •  •  •  • 


i-«  ■ 


New- York,  .... 

Florence,   

New-York,  .... 
Silver  Creek,  •  •  • 
Williamsburgh, . 

Oswego, ; 

Gray's  Greek,  . , 
Ridgeway,  .... 
Greenbush,  . . . . 

Columbus, 

Hopewell, 

Florida, 

Groton, 

Granville, 

New- York,  .... 

do 
Cooperstown,  .. 
Sand  Lake,  . . . . 
Streetsville,  . .  • . 
Quebec,  ••#..,, 
Caroga,  •••.••. 

Westerlo, 

Brighton,   

Hamilton, 

do 

Bath, 

Litchfield, 

New-York,  .... 

Peekskill, 

New- York,  .... 

Minden, 

Brooklyn, 

Bethany, 

Albany, • . 

Hoosick, 

Danube,    •...•• 

Malone, 

New- York,  .. .. 

Homer, 

Stockbridge,  . . . 
St.  Johns, 

do 
South  Chili, t^.. 
Goshen, 


County. 


New-York. 

Oneida. 

New  York. 

Cbautauque. 

Kings. 

Oswego. 

Canada  West. 

Orleans. 

Rensselaer. 

Georgia. 

Ontario. 

Montgomery. 

Tompkins. 

Washington. 

New-York. 

do 
Otsego, 
Rensselaer. 
Canada  West. 
Canada  East. 
Fulton. 
Albany. 
Monroe. 
Madison. 

do 
Steuben. 
Herkimer. 
New-York. 
Westchester. 
New- York. 
Montgomery. 
Kings. 
Genesee. 
Albany. 
Rensselaer. 
Herkimer. 
Franklin. 
New-York. 
Cortland. 
Madison. 
New-Brunswick. 

sdo* 
Monroe. 
Orange. 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS.— (CoHTiKVED.) 


Names. 


Vine,  John, 

Wait,  Selah, 

Waldron,  Warren, . 

Wallace,  Orville  L., 

Weaver,  John, 

Webster,  Ahira  G., 

Weeks,  William  Henry,  •  • 

Wells,  James  S.,  , . , 

Whitten,  Daniel  M., ..... . 

Wilder,  Austin  M.,  •••••• 

Wilkins,  N.  Denton, 

Williamson,  Jaques  S., .  •  •  • 

Willis,  Silas, 

Williston,  Thaddeus, 

Willson,  David, 

Winslow,  James  Harvey, . . 

Witschief,  John, 

Works,  William  S., 

Wright,  William, 


Toton. 


Rotterdam,  •••• 

Preston, 

Northumberland, 
Stockholm,  .... 
Ballston  Spa,. .. 

Fredonia, 

Yorktown, 

New-York,  .... 

Sing-Sing, 

Alabama,  «.•..• 

Brooklyn, 

Gravesend,  •••• 

Wells, 

Ithaca,  

Southport, ..... 
Pierrepont,  .... 
New- York,  .... 

Hannibal, 

Boonville,  . . . .  • 


CMffi^y. 


Abel,  Margaret, 

Anderson,  Cornelia, 

Ashley,  Amanda,  ....  .... 

Ballou,  Lydia  Ann, 

Baily,  Phebe  Ann, 

Barnes,  Frances  Marion,.. 
Bentley,  Joanna, ....  ..... 

Blauvelt,  Catharine,  ..•••« 

Boughton,  Lucy  A., 

Boughton,  Augusta  G.,  . . . 
Bower,  Sally  Ann, ....... 

Bower,  Maria  Louisa,  , . . . 

Bower,  Margaret  M., 

Bradford,  Charlotte  T.,... 

Brady,  Fanny, , . 

Bronson,  Sally,  ....••  . . . . 
Buck,  Martha  De Witt, . . . . 

Casler,  Mary, 

Cassidy,  Ellen, 

Chandler,  Helen  A., 

Cheesebro,  Ariadna  P.,  • . . 
Colvin,  Josephine  Grace,.. 


FEMALES. 

Perry  ville, 

New-York,  .... 
Rochester^  ..... 
Providence, . .  •  • 

Spencer, 

Utica,    •  •  • .  .... 

Southport, 

Clarkstown, . .  •  • 
New-York,   .... 

do 
Lansing, •. 

do 

do 
Crown  Point,. ,. 

Orange, 

Wolcott, 

Orelia, 

Dexter, 

New-York,  . . . . 
Mexicoville  .  •  • . 

Darien, 

Buffalo, 


Schenectadj. 

Chenango. 

Saratoga* 

St.  " 

Saratoga. 

Chautauque. 

Westchester. 

New-York. 

Westchester. 

Genesee. 

Kings. 

do 
Hamilton. 
Tompkins. 
Chemung. 
St.  Lawroice. 
New-York. 
Oswego. 
Oneida. 


Hunterdon,  N.J' 

New-York. 

Monroe. 

Saratoga. 

Tioga. 

Oneida. 

Chemung. 

Rockland. 

New- York. 

do 
Tompkins. 

do 

do 
Essex. 

9  N.  J, 

Wayne. 

Canada  West. 

Jefferson 

New-York. 

Oswego. 

Walworth,  W.T. 

Erie. 


Mi.  4^7;] 
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LBT  OF  PUPHiS.— (ObHTiKUJBD.) 


^umei. 


Conklini  Cliarlotte,  ••••••« 

Cornell,  Meribah,  ••••••»• 

Corawall,  Oeroline, 

Cutting,  Laura  S., 

Dobbie,  Margamt  Ann^ .  •  • 

Dodge,  Susan, 

Donoyan,  Ellen, 

Doty,  Rebecca, • .  • 

Doty,  PbebeAnn, • 

Dye,  Olive,  •  •  •  •  • •  • . 

Eacker,  Maigaret, 

Easton,  Elizabetb  Ann,  •  •  • 
Eggleston,  Delia  A0n,  • .  •  • 

Fearon,  Matilda, 

Foord,  Eether  Ann, 

Garratt)  Catharine, 

Gilbert,  Luey,  ••.•••••#•• 

Golden,  Emeline  L., 

Green,  Fanny  Maria, 

Hahn,  Augusta,  ••••  •••••• 

Harrmgton,  Mai^ret,  • « •  • 
HarrisoUf  Susan  Maria,  « •  • 

Herrington,  Huldah, 

Htbbard, .  Martha  Ann,  •  •  •  • 

Hilte,  Parmelia, 

Hills,  Jerusha  M., 

Hills,  Lucinda  E., • 

Hogenkamp,  Emily, 

Hunt,  Maryette, •  • . 

Hunter,  Helen, 

Ireland,  Sarah, •  •  •  • 

Jones,  Laura, 

Langlois,  Eleanor, 

Lathrop,  Cornelia  A.,  « .  • . 

Lighthall,  Lavinia,  • 

Lighthall,  Eliza, 

Mallinson,  Mary  Jane, .  •  •  • 

McCarty,  Mary, 

McCoy,  Eunice, 

McKinney,  Mary  A., 

Mead,  Emily, •  •  • « 

Milmine,  Helen, 

Munson,  Sarah  E., 

Northrop,  Elizabeth  Ann, . 

[Assembly,  No.  47.] 


Toum. 

Springfield,  •••• 
Jamestown,  •  •  •  • 

Athens, • 

Gerry, 

Mamaroneck,  •• 
Charleston,  •••• 

New-York,  •••• 
BKuncc,  ••••  •••• 

do 

Oamillus, 

Mohawk,   

Roxbury,  •••••• 

Henderson,  •••• 

Brooklyn, 

Stanstead, 

Lyons^.* 

Sparta,   • 

Hampden,  . .  •  •  • 

Greenfield, 

Newark, 

N«w-Tork,  •••» 
T\illiamson,«.«, 

Pittsfield, 

Rochester, 

Depauville,  •... 
Fabius,«*«*  ••••• 

do 
Haverstraw,  •  •  •  # 

Nassau, • 

Canandaigua,  •  •  • 

Galway, 

Remsen, 

Malone,  •••«••• 

Rochester, 

Minden,   

do 
Haverstraw, .  •  •  • 
New- York,  •••• 

Oswego, •• 

York,.    

Northyille,**..* 

Florida, 

New-York,  ..•• 
Ontario, 

3 


County. 


Essex,  N.  J. 

Chautauque* 

Greene. 

Chautauque. 

Westchester. 

Mon^^omery. 

New-York. 

Cayuga. 

do 
Onondaga* 
Montgomenr. 
Morris,  N.  J. 
Jefferson* 
Kings. 

Canada  Bast. 
Wajne. 
Linngston. 
Delaware. 
Saratoga. 
Essex,  N.  J. 
NeW'^York. 
Wayne. 
Otsego. 
Monroe. 
Jefferson. 

Rockland. 

Rensselaer. 

Ontario. 

Saratoga. 

Oneida. 

Franklin. 

Monroe. 

Montgomery. 

Rockland. 

New-York. 

Osseego. 

Livington. 

Fulton. 

Montgomery. 

New-York. 

Wayne. 
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LIST  OP  PUPILS.— (CoHTiNuia).) 


Names. 


Overheiser,  Hannahi 

OTerton,  Phebe, « • 

Padmore,  Sarah  Ann, 

Palmeri  Eliza  Ann, 

Patten,  Hannah  M.,  •  •  •  •  • 

Perry,  Ann  Maria, 

Romeyn,  Jane  Ann, 

Seymour,  Hannah,  ..••••« 
Sharot,  Ann  Elizabeth,  .  • . 

Sullivan,  Catharine, 

Taber,  Silence •  •  • 

Tompkins, Ellen  Maria,, • . 
Yanderbeck,  Elizabeth  A.,. 
Yan  Zandt,  Elizabeth,  .  •  •  • 

Warts,  Louisa  Ann, 

Wallace,  Jennelte, 

Weyant,  Harriet  C., 

White,  Ann  Eliza, 

Wilder,  Zeruah  D., 

Williams,  Mary, .  •  •  • 

Willis,  Maria,  • 

Wilson,  Catharine  B.,  •  •  •  • 
Woodford,  Almira, 


Town. 


Big  Flatts,.  «••• 

Coram, 

Keeseyilk, 

Moriah, 

Saratoga  Springs, 

Coburff,  

Olenvule, 

Yienna, 

New*York,  •••• 

do 
Scipio,  •••»•••• 

Auburn, 

New- York, 

Watervliet,  .... 
New- York,  .... 

do  •  •  • . 
Binghamton, . .  • 
New- York,  ..•• 

Alabama, 

Orange,  ••••••• 

Lyons, 

Fishkill, 

Sherburne,   .... 


Comiy. 


Chemung. 
Suffolk. 


do 
Shratoga. 
Canada  West. 
Schenectady. 
Oneida. 
New-York. 

do 
Cayuga. 

do 
New-York. 
Albany. 
New-York. 

do 
Chenango. 
New-York. 
Genesee. 
New-Jersey. 
Wayne. 
Dutchess. 
Chenango. 
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DONATIONS  AND  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


John  Johnston, |250  00 

E.  D.  Hurlbut, 150  00 

Moses  Taylor, 100  00 

John  Bridge, 100  00 

W.  &  Wetmore, 100  00 

Thomas  Tileson, — 100  00 

R.  B.  Minturn,. — 100  00 

Paul  Spofford, 100  00 

William  M.  Halsted, 100.  00 

Daniel  Lord, 100  00 

William  E.  Wihnerding, 100  00 

David  Austin, 100  00 

Augustin  Averill. - 60  00 

Thomas  H.  Faile, ^ 60  00 

R.  L.  and  A.  Stuart, 60  00 

Henry  Cbauncey,--— — — .—.....• 60  00 

Edwin  Bartlett, 60  00 

E.  K.  Collins, 60  00 

Henry  W.  Hicks, 60  00 

Moses  H.  Orinnell,  — • 60  00 

D-  F.  Maurice, 60  00 

JonathanThome,--  — --—---— -.---.. 50  00 

William  Nelson, 60  00 

Josqph  Kemochan,---* - 60  00 

Joshua  Underhill, 50  00 

John  Ward, 60  00 

Robert  Kelly, 60  00 

Rawdon,  Oroesbeck  k  Co., 60  00 

Joseph  W.  Alsop, • 30  00 

Walter  R.  Jones, 30  00 


Benjamm  L.  Swan,-- • 

Ezra  Wheeler, — - 

Caleb  Barstow, -- 

John  H.  Brower,  ---- 

Charles  M.Leupp, 

Wisner  frOale, 

Benjamin  H.  Field, 

F.  H.  Delano, • 

James  Wotherspoon, 

Drake  Mffls, 

William  Chamberlain, 

James  McCullough, 

James  N.  Cobb, -  — 

fMrnnad  Penfeld, — -—— - 
61ark  Durant,  — — *r.—^^ 
W.  N.  Seymour,  ----• — • 
Caleb  S.  Benedict, — --•— 
James  Y,  Watkins^  -.— — — 
P.M.  Wetmore,  -------- 

Valentine  0.  HaH, -^- 

George  F.  Adee,  -*— •- — —.•—.-. 

Walden  Pell, 

Orsamus  BushneU,  — -— 
J.  Smyth  Rogers,  M.  D.,-  — 

KemyCoit,  — — -• 

Jbnatiban  Sturges,-— — -— • 
Ruel  Smith,  — — .-^— — • 

John  Oothout,  -•' — • 

E.  W.  Clark  Dodge  &  Co.- 

IL  H.  Nerins, •-— -. 

Sayid  H.  Nevins,-— — — - 
Heniy  G.  Stebbins,  -—-—-• 
George  W.  Strong,  — •— • 

William  Whitlock,  Jr., 

Sidnqr  Mason,-— --« 

Richard  Sands  TudEer, 

Andrew  Foster,  Jr.,  —  -  -  •— 

Robert  Williams,  •  - * 

Josiah  Macy  &  Sons^  •••••. 

Ferdinand  Snydam,  -•••---. 
L.  M.  Hoflfcaan, --••------• 

Stepiken  Allen,— •--------• 

Robert  Kermit, «-- 


30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

30  00 

aooo 

30  00 

ao  00 

aooo 

30  00 

30  01 

aoflo 

30  01 

30  00 

30  00 

aooo 

aooo 

30  01 

30  01 

30  01 

aooo 

aooi 

S5  00 

25m 

S6  00 

SSflO 

S5  00 

as  00 

26  00 

S5  01 

soot 

iooo 

so  00 
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David  C.  CoMcn, 20  00 

Caleb  Swan, 20  00 

Oeoi^e  L.  Storer, 20  00 

B-  Amyr, - 20  00 

Charles  H.  MarahaB,- .—..-• 20  00 

Edward  A.  B.  Gfaves, 80  00 

SamuelJ.  Beebc^--- - 15  00 

Mrs.  Caspar  Meir,- • 10  00 

William  A.  Booth, 10  60 

F,  C.  Tucker, lO  00 

Samuel  Willets, 10  00 

A.Kingsland, - 10  00 

Jacob  LeRoy, ^ 10  00 

Cash, --  10  00 

Cash, 10  00 

Cash, 10  00 

Benjamin  Poultney,  -- - 6  00 

J.  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.  annual  subscription,--— •—----  3  00 


$3,713  00 


Editors  Cemmerdal  Advertiser,  their  paper  daily, 
"       Courier  and  Enquirer,  **  " 

^'       Churchman,  ^^        weekly, 

''       New-York  Kvangalist,         "  " 

*'       New-York  Recorder,  "       .     " 

**        Christian  Intelligencer,        «  <« 

^       Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  their  paper  weekly, 
*^       Sunday  School  Advocate,  ^^  ** 

"       Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,  N.  J..  «  " 

"       Morning  Star,  Dover,  N.  H.  '"^  " 

*^       Canajoharie  Radii,  **  *^ 

B.  R.  Winthrope,  Esq.,  Protestant  Churchman, 


(( 


Donations  to  the  Library. 

Charles  Burdett,  Esq,  a  copy  of  his  works,  8  vols. 

B.  S.  WooUey,  Esq.  Thirl^-first  Report  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, elegant  copy. 
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DanaHons  to  the  Cabind^ 

Joseph  Ddafield,  E$q.  a  collection  of  rare  minerals. 

N.  &  G.  HoweU,  Sag-Harbor,  a  harpoon. 

C.  Curtis,  Esq.  a  pair  snow  shoes  from  Lake  Superior. 

P.  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.  minerals  from  Lake  Superior. 

DaTid  Learitt,  Esq.  two  Prairie  hens,  mounted. 

Dudley  Allen,  M.  D.,  Kinsman,  Ohio,  box  of  fossils  and  shelhi 


PROGRAMME. 


To  Hon.  Nathanibl  S.  Benton, 

Superintmdeni  of  Common  Schools^  and  ex-OfficM 
Visitor  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Rev.  Oreoobt  T.  Bedell, 
John  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D., 
AuQUSTiN  Ayebill,  £sq. 

Committee  of  Examination  on  Me  part  of  the  Board. 

Oentlemen: — ^The  following  paper  is  herewith  submitted,  in  order ' 
to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  Committee  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  intellectual  department  of  the  Institution,  and  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  other  departments  to  which  your  attention  will  be  invited, 
and  which  will  form  the  proper  objects  of  your  examination,  there 
have  been  no  changes  deserving  of  speciic  mention.  The  same  sys- 
tern  of  government  and  discipline,  of  instruction  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  of  domestic  supervision  and  financial  accountability,  the  fruit  of 
much  reflection,  and  no  inconsiderable  experience  in  practical  details, 
remains  without  any  material  modification.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
Institution  to  educate  the  whole  man,  and  the  portions  of  time  set 
apart  to  the  development  of  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  powd- 
ers, correspond  to  the  relative  importance  which  these  hold  in  the  con* 
stitution  of  his  being,  and  the  sphere  of  du^  in  which  he  may  here- 
after be  called  to  move.  These  general  remarks,  the  Committee,  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  inquiries,  will  find  exemplified  in  the  diffisr- 
ent  departments  to  which  they  are  Applicable,  which  will  therefore 
supersede  the  necessity  of  going  into  minute  particulars. 
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TENTH  GLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Mclu. 


Patrick  Morse, 
Warren  Waldron, 
John  Tainter, 
James  Taylor, 
Michael  McLaughlin, 
Peter  R.  Golden, 
Charles  Heniy  Larkin, 
David  HiD, 
George  Taylor, 
Creoi^e  Rice, 
Moses  Canner, 
William  Vantine, 
Albert  Norton. 


Femaki, 

Margaret  Eacker, 
Sarah  Ireland, 
Mary  Atm  McKinney, 
Fanny  Maria  Green, 
Pamelia  Hilts, 
Emily  Mead, 
Elizabeth  Williams, 
Augusta  G.  Boughton. 


TmdieiS.  Tobd  21. 

Taught  hjf  Isaac  H.  Benedict. 

II.  Standing. 


This  class  is  composed,  for  the  inost  part,  of  thbse  pupfk  irlio  al- 
tered after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and,  with  one  ezoeptaoiif 
hiave  been  under  instruction  from  six  to  ten  montha 

in.  Stmlies. 

1.  The  Jilphabet,  bodi  manual  and  written. 

3.  Pennmanship.  Writing  with  the  crayon  on  the  date,  un&sp^ 
cial  exercises,  on  Monday  and  Thunday. 

'  3.  ^  Elemmtary  Leisons.**  This  class  hare  gme  oVer,  ind  i«- 
viewed  one  hundred  and  eighteen  lessons  of  this  book,  embracing  a 
vocabolfeiry  of  the  diflerint  parts  of  speech,  the  plaral  of  vatetaH 
lives,  the  inflections  of  ycrbs  in  the  actual  and  habitual  present  it  ttflu, 
the  use  of  the  preposition,  the  article,  the  conjunction  and,  ike  pio- 
nouns  and  miscellaneous  questions  and  answers. 

4.  Mmberi,  in  figures  and  words,  from  one  to  one  kondned. 
6.  **  Scripture  Lessons?*    This  dass  have  lenmed   seven 

in  Section  I.,  treating  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God. 


Na  47.  J 
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NINTH  GLASS. 


I.    Names. 


Males. 


Zachariah  McCoji 
Robert  Stariiii 
Andrew  Kirk  Harvey, 
Walter  Scott  Guile, 
Abraham  Willis  Hennion, 
Henry  Clawson  Rider, 
John  James  Brown, 
Gerard  Le  Due, 
Charles  O'Hara, 
Morgan  Jones. 

Males  10. 


Females. 


Elizabeth  Ann  Northup, 
Margaret  Abel, 
Charlotte  Conklin, 
Susan  Maria  Harrison, 
Ellen  Cassidy, 
Cornelia  Anderson, 
Ellen  Donavan, 
Almira  Woodford, 
Catharine  Garret, 
Phebe  Ann  Baily. 

Females  10.  Total  20. 

Taught  by  Jacob  Van  Nostband. 


II.    Standing. — One  year.     . 
IIL    Studies. 

1.  Jllphabetf  both  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship.  Writing  with  the  crayon,  on  the  slate,  and  also 
on  paper  with  the  pen. 

3.  *^  Elementary  Lesstms.^^  The  class  have  gone  over,  and  re^ 
viewed,  one  hundred  and  fifty  lessons  in  this  book.  In  addition  to 
the  subjects  enumerated  under  this  head,  in  the  studies  ofthepreced« 
log  class,  they  have  learned  the  perfect  and  future  tenses  of  the  verb 
intransitive,  and  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  and  to  combine  the 
different  parts  of  speech  in  sentences,  according  to  Jihe  laws  of  con- 
struction. 

4*  JVumberSj  in  figures  and  words,  some  of  them  to  one  thousand. 

5*  '*  Scripture  Lessons.^^  Four  sections,  including  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  the  moral  and  social  duties,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
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EIGHTH  CLASS 


I.    Names. 


Males. 
Adelmer  Cross, 
Zenas  Garrybrandt, 
James  W.  Clarkson, 
Daniel  Hogenkamp, 
John  McVay, 
Henry  Charlon, 
John  Witschief, 
Hines  Moore, 
Ananias  C.  Bnindige, 
William  Rosekrantz, 
John  Vine, 
Piatt  A.  McKean, 
Aaron  L.  Cuffee, 
fJohn  Hurley, 
Henry  Haight 

Males  16. 

•  Absent 


Females. 
Rebecca  Doty, 
Phebe  A.  Doty, 
*Mary  Barry, 
Eliza  A.  Palmer, 
Mary  McCarty, 
Maria  Willis, 
Harriet  C.  Weyant, 
Laura  Jones, 
Caroline  Cornwall, 
Emeline  L.  Golden, 
Margaret  Ann  Dobbie. 


Females  11.  Total  26. 

t  Deceased 
Taught  by  Fisher  A  SporpoBik 


U.  Standing. 

In  the  order  of  classification,  this  class  holds  the  rank  of  two 
years,  but  one-half  is  composed  of  those  who,  by  reason  of  feeUe 
health,  or  physical,  or  mental  imbecility,  have  fallen  into  it  frtxa 
higher  classes.  Though  in  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  class,  the 
teacher's  toil  has  not  been  crowned  with  promising  results,  slill 
much  credit  is  due  him  for  his  cheerful  assiduity  and  perseTeraooe 
under  many  discouragements. 

III.  Studies. 

1.  '*'  Elementary  Lessons j^  finished  from  page  167,  and  reviewei 
It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  instance  specific  laws  of  consdw- 
tion,  which  have  been  the  subjects  of  attention,  as 'the  text  can  be 
easily  referred  to. 
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2.  jytfnbers  in  figures  and  words.    Addition. 

3.  Examples^  dictated  and  original,  illustrative  of  the  principles, 
have  been^  in  part,  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school  room. 

4L  '*  Scfiftuft  Lessons/*  to  section  VI. 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males. 


Females, 


John  Thompson, 
David  H.  Havens, 
George  W  Jobes, 
Thaddeus  WiUiston, 
Theodore  Matteson, 
Edward  Hatch, 
Charles  M.  Parker^ 
William  H.  Myers, 
Ozias  Oetman, 
John  W.  Chandler, 
William  Chestnej, 
Joseph  De  Hart 

Males,  12. 


Sarah  Ann  Padmore, 
Helen  Hunter, 
Emily  Hogenkamp, 
Olive  Dye, 
Maryette  Hunt, 
Ann  Elizabeth  Sharot, 
Phebe  Overton. 


Females,  ?• 


Total,  19. 


Taught  hy  J.  W.  Conklin. 


II.  Standing. — ^Two  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Elementary  Lessons,*^  finished  from  1  to  73,  and  reviewed. 

2.  ComposUian.  Descriptions  of  objects,  short  stories,  and  letter 
writing,  in  addition  to  the  daily  written  exercises  of  the  sdiool 
room. 

3.  Jlriihmetic.    Addition  and  subtraction. 

4.  «  Scripture  Lessons.'*  The  class  has  proceeded  as  far  as  sec- 
tion Vm./'  Jacob  meeting  Rachel.'' 
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SIXTH  CLASS. 

1.  Namea. 

Males.  Females. 

Orville  L.  Wallace^  Eunice  McCoy^ 

Nathaniel  H.  Cheesbro,  Eleanor  Zjai^glois, 

Ahira  G.  Webster,  Sally  Ann  Bower, 

N.  Denton  Wilkins,  Atiadna  P.  Cheesbro, 

William  Breg,  Elizabeth  A.  Easton, 

Devotion  W.  Spicer,  Catharine  Bauvelt, 

Matthew  Clark,  Delia  Ann  E^gleston, 

James  E.  M.  Coffin,  Lncinda  Emeline  Hills, 

George  M.  Cross,  Jane  Ann  Romejn, 

John  B.  Golder.  .  Mary  Casler, 

Mary  Louisa  Bower. 

Males  10.  J^enudes  11.  3Mal  21. 

Taught  by  l^uaui  hemmfmt. 

II.    Standing. — Two  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  **  Elementary  Lessons^^  finished  from  page  163,  and  reviewed 
from  the  beginning. 

2.  ''  Course  of  In^ructiofif  Pari  IV^  Chapters  1  and  2,  embracing 
'^  The  History  of  Man,"  the  illustration  of  words  and  phrases^  and 
the  comparison  of  adjectives. 

3.  Composition.  Exercises  iUwItratibg  the  correct  use  of  tk 
words  occurring  in  the  text.  Connected  thoughts  on  given  topics. 
Desoriptions  of  objects,  Letters,  &c. 

4.  Arithm£Ue.  INamerdtion,  Additioa,  Subtraction,  Mnhiplin- 
tioB-  «nd  'Division. 

5.  "  Scripture  Lessons.^*  Part  I.  finished  and  reviewed.  Part  IL, 
to  the  history  of  Joshua. 

6.  ^rUiulaiion.  ilmtruetion  in  thai  branch  has  been  girenUo 
three  of  this  class. 


N^4r.] 
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FIFTH  GLASa 


Males. 

John  Edward  Ling, 
Greorge  Dri8Cftll> 
James  8.  WelH 
Charles  M.  Grow, 
James  M.  Camp, 
John  Stock, 
Wilber  Smith, 
William  P.  Wright, 
Onstayns  0.  Gilbert, 
Abram  L.  Briggs. 

Males  10. 


1.  Name^; 

Femaksi 

Catharine  Sullivan, 
Auguste  Hahn, 
Lucy  Adelaide  Bonghton, 
Helen  A.  Chandler, 
Lucy  Gilbert, 
Hannah  Seymour, 
Joanna  Bentley, 
Martha  D.  Buck, 
Lydia  A.  Balloo^ 
Elizabeth  Irwin, 
Amanda  E.  Ashley. 

Females  11.  Tdtal  21. 

Taught  5y  D.  K  64&tl£TT. 


IL    Standing^r^Three  Years. 
UL  Stodiegi 

1.  ''  Course  of  Instruction  Part  11/^  to  page  133,  including  the 
^  History  of  ManJ^  Thje  chapter  on  comparison,  and  the  Natural 
History  of  Animals. 

2  •  Composition.    Description  of  objects,  letter-writing,  exercises 
d&ily  in  forming  sentences  upon  given  words,  narratives. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Elementary  exercises. with  and  without  the  use  of 
the  slate.  Notation,  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplica- 
tion and  Division. 


4  Scripture  Lessom^  to^  Section  XX.|  Aro«gb  ^e  Old  Testan^nt 
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FOURTH  CLASS 


I.    Uames. 


Males. 
Benjamin  Cilley, 
John  Weaver, 
John  Kerrigan, 
Goodrich  Rislej) 
John  Milmine, 
Peter  Brown, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Asahel  Andrews, 
Daniel  M.  Whitten, 
WiUiam  H.  Rider, 
Cyrenius  Monfort, 
James  J.  Martling, 
Jefferson  Houston, 
John  Simlar, 

Males  15. 


Females. 
Sarah  A.  Holdstock, 
Helen  E.  Miknine, 
Elsey  C.  Bostwick, 
Eliza  LighthaU. 


Females^* 


TctatlS. 


Taught  iy  O.  C.  W.  Oamaob. 


II.  Standing. — Four  years. 
III.  Studies* 

1.  ''  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  ///'    The  class  have  gone  onr 
and  reviewed  from  page  92  to  175. 

3.  Composition,  embracing  descriptions  of  simple  objects^  Ba^ 
ratives  and  letter  writing. 

3.  Geography.    Smith's  Quarto  Geography  through  18  pages. 

4  Arithmetic.    Elementary  Lessons. 

5.  ''  Scripture  Lessons.**    Finished  and  Reviewed. 


.47] 
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THIRD  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

John  H.  H.  Rider, 
Hugh  Shannon,    . 
Alvai^H.  Cornell, 
Lewis  S.  Vail, 
John  Harrison, 
Cleorge  W.  Harrison, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones, 
Truman  Orommon, 
Patrick  Harrington, 
Pbiletus  E.  Morehouse, 

Males  11. 


Females. 


Meribah  Cornell, 
Silence  Taber, 
Harriet  Whitney, 
Janette  Wallace, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Margaret  Harrington, 
Grace  J.  Colvin, 
Elizabeth  A.  Vanderbeck, 
*Julia  M.  Hawley, 


Females  9. 


Totals. 


Taught  by  Tbomas  Gallaudbt. 


*  Absent 


II.  Standing. — Four  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  ''  Course  of  Instrudionf  Part  W^     Finished  and  reviewed. 

2.  Smith's  ArithmetiCy  to  Addition  of  Federal  Money. 

3.  ''  SmUVs  Quarto  Geography,^^  to  the  Southern  States. 

4.  Journal  Writingj  Compositions  and  letters. 

6.  "  Scripture  LessonsJ*    Finished  and  Reviewed. 


6.    Atrtiadation.    T*he  same  experiments  have  been  continued. 
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SECOND  CLASS. 

I 

I.  Names. 

Males.  Females. 

George  P.  Archer^  Olive  Breg, 

John  T.  Bell,  Sally  Bronson, 

Simeon  D.  Bucklen,  Jenisha  M.  Hilb, 

Martin  Bothwell,  Eliza  J.  Kelloggj 

William  Donellj,  Edith  Lagrange, 

Epbraim  Jewel),  Lavinia  Lighthall, 

Isaac  Levy,  Hannah  M.  Patten, 

Emory  Pangbum,  Catharine  Persons, 

James  0.  Smith,  Margaret  Vanderwerken, 

Joseph  Sweetman,  Eliza  A.  White, 

Males  10.  Females  10.  TM  SO. 

Taught  b^  O.  W.  MoBUt. 

II.  Standing. — Five  years, 
III.  Studies. 

1.  "  Course  of  Instruction  Pari  11"  nearly  through  it 

2.  Geography,  Smith's  second  book  in  Geography  through  twdvc 
lessons. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Smith's  Arithmetic  has  been  studied  through  Se- 
duction with  practical  examples,  and  the  ground  rules  reviewed. 

4.  Grammar,  The  definitions  of  t^e  parts  of  'Speech,  with  exiB- 
pies  in  parsing. 

5.  ComposiHan.  Examples  illustrating  words  and  tdienutk 
phrases  given  by  the  teacher,  a  weekly  journal;  letter  writiiig,  fa, 

5.  T%e  Bible.  In  addition  to  the  "  Scripture  Lessons/'  a  few 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Acts  have  been  committed  to  menM»j  oe 
the  Sabbath. 

7.  Articulation.  This  branch  has  been  taught  to  only  one  of  tktf 
class  who  is  able  to  read  select  portions  from  newspapers  and  boob 
with  tolerable  flukey. 
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FmS^  CLASHS- 
L  Names* 

John  C.  Aoker,  K4iraili»  Brock, 

Cbules  H.  Amisifi^  M«ry  EL  Craft, 

EboieMr  S.  Btfteo^  WeaUl^.  Hawii, 

iSolomoo  Chappy  Martha;  A»  Hibbariy 

Joseph  B.  Hilk,  EmUy  A«  Him 

George  E.  Ketcham,  Prudence  Lewis, 

Joho  L.  Pickeriaigi^  Christiana  L  Man|;|, 

John  T«  Southwtck,  Anna  M.  Vail, 

Selah  Wait.  IsabeUa  Wibon, 

William  H.  Wedcs.  Louisa  M.  Yo^g. 

Males  UL  Femtdes  10.  •     Total  90. 

Taughi,  by  J.  Addison  Cart. 

II.  Standing. — Seven  years. 
m.  SUidiea. 

1.  Physiology.  Griscom^s  First  Lessons  in  Human  Physiolog]!;. 
Portions  of  this  work  have  been  committed  to  memory,  and  the  re- 
foainder  ex]^ained  and  thoroughly  examined. 

ik  AriAsnetic  Smith's  Arithmetic  has  been  used,  with  such  ori* 
ginal  egercisea  as  wiyuld  impart  a  more  practical  knowledge  of  the 


3.  *"  Comse  ^  la^Hi^Miim,  PaH  IIJ"  Page  8—88,  a21-^Ml> 
oenmitted  to  inesM>iy ,  togilther  with  selections  fftMia  olher  parts  whioh 
hate  beeft  De^wed. 

4.  Geogfofky.    MosscTs  Oeogttepby  has  bets  fertewed. 

&  Bkhff.  Bbrher%  ElesMttia  of  OeiienA  History.  Seleel  pi** 
ngrsphs  eomaitted  ta  meiaery,  the  remaining  pertions  read  and  ev 
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6.  The  DicHonwry.  Lessons  in  Webster's  Dicttonaiy,  embracing 
definitions  and  sentences  illustratiye  of  the  signification  and  use  of 
words. 

• 

7.  Tke  BMe.  The  passages  explained  daily  in  the  chapel,  hare 
been  read,  with  the  context,  in  the  school  room,  by  eadi  of  the  daas, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher.  The  lessons  for  the  Sabbath  hare 
been  in  the  New  Testament,  a  few  verses  being  committed  to  me> 
mory  at  each  lesson,  and  answers  written  to  questions  in  the  twdAk 
Yolume  of  the  Union  Questions. 

8.  Compofiium,  Daily  written  exercises  on  ttieir  yarions  studio, 
a  Weddy  journal,  letters,  conversations,  &c. 

9.  Articulation.    Five  of  the  class  have  attended  to  articulation. 

10.  Miscellaneotu.  Instruction  on  incidental  topics,  referrk^  to 
literature,  science,  modes  of  doing  business,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  cs* 
large  their  circle  of  knowledge,  and  prepare  them  for  the  active  da- 
ties  of  life. 

JVUe. — It  will  be  perceived  by  reference  to  the  foregoing  pro* 
gramme  that  the  subject  of  Penmanship  is  not  embraced  in  the  list 
of  studies  taught  in  the  respective  classes.  The  omission  is  not  ov^ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  attended  to,  but  it  has  been  re- 
served  for  a  more  specific  notice.  More  than  ordinary  attenticm  has 
been  paid  to  it — a  portion  of  each  day  having  been  set  apart  for  the 
instruction  of  the  classes,  in  turn,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Oi^ 
ville  Olds,  who,  for  the  last  few  months,  has  devoted  two  or  three 
hours  daily  to  the  teaching  of  this  necessary  and  usefiil  branch  of 
education,  more  from  the  love  of  it  than  from  the  hope  of  pecnniaiy 
reward.  The  system  of  Mr.  Olds  is  philosophical  in  its  arrangement, 
readily  comprehended  and  of  easy  acquisition.  I  would  respedfnliy 
refer  the  committee  to  the  writing  books  and  other  specimens  of  ASh 
rography  of  the  pupils,  for  an  illustration  of  the  principles  of  tbe 
system,  and  fer  evidence  of  the  success  which  has  followed  the  cffivti 
made  to  impart  instruction,  in  this  branch  so  essential  to  their  intv- 
communication  with  the  qieaking  world,  and  to  the  transaction  of 
business.  This  arrangement  with  Mr.  Olds  is  only  a  temporary  one; 
for  after  the  teachers  shall  have  become  familiar  with  the  principkf 
of  this  system,  it  will  be  left  to  them  to  put  it  in  practice. 
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Should  thk  system  be  introduced  into  our  primaiy  schools,  I  can^ 
not  doubt  that  it  would  effect  a  great  saying  of  time,  and  lead  to  the 
formation  of  correct  habits,  and  an  easjr  and  rapid  style  of  writing. 

All  whidi  is  respectfully  submitted, 

H.  PRINDLE  PEET, 

Prtsideni. 

httiMwn/wr  the  Deaf  and  Dwnb^July  14,  1847. 


Of  the  Committee  of  Exuninatioii  ef  tshe  New-¥ofk 
Institttlion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Sabmittad  by  Mr.  Metetlfe. 


T|i^  ^oipmittee  of  tfie.  Board  i^f  Dkectcuifi  of  U^e  Nep^York 
pflifff^  £)r  tJb^e  Ipflbniotipn  of  tbfQ  D^  mid  Pu|q^,  appointifd  to  cpiir 
duct  its  ftwwiiftl  examiiiEtioii*  for  the  Acad^iuc  -year«  AmfSntf  July  14* 

JNW^i  lj«g  l^aye  to 

RJEPORT: 

That  in  the  fulfihnent  pf  the  pleasant  duty  assigned  to  them,  fbej 
occupied  the  13th  and  14th  days  of  July,  in  i^spectipg,  generally,, 
the  V^ipus  departments  of  the  Institution,  and  in  examining,  ^s 
QUQUtely  as  their  time  allowed,  each  class  of  pupils  under  in$truc* 
tJo?. 

The  oommitlee  eannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  great  disap* 
pdintmeM  eaused  by  Ae  absence  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  8.  Benton, 
4Beoretary  of  State,  whose  illness  deprived  them  of  his  valuable  aid 
and  eo-operation.  It  was  understood  tiiat  Mr.  Benton  intended  to 
be  present,  until  widiin  so  diort  a  period  before  the  committee  en> 
4ered  upon  l^e  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  to  prevent  the  appoint- 
mnX  of  a  representattve  in  his  stead. 

•file  comaHltee  eostMneneed  tfieir  tour  of  imqpeotion,  by  a  visit  to* 
Hie  workshops,  in  which  the  pupils  were  occupied  in  the  various  use-^ 
iM  parsrits,  to  an  aequaintanoe  with  whieh,  so  many  of  them  wilt 
he  indebted  for  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood,  when  dnrown 
j^oD  their  own  resources.  On  entering  the  cabinet-making  depart- 
jMBt  aeteral  articles  were  exhibited,  the  woik  6f  the  young  men, 
wUeh  refleeted  great  cretfl  on  their  skill  and  taMe.    The 
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ivould  especiaHy  notice  a  secretary,  veneered  with  mahogany,  which 
could  have  done  credit  to  older  and  more  experienced  hands.  Wc 
ivere  also  shown  tables,  bureaux,  inlaid  boxes  and  pieces  of  fiinii- 
ture,  remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  workmanlike  execulkxL 
From  this  branch  of  the  industrial  department,  the  Institutioii  is 
partly  supplied  with  such  furniture  and  fixtures  as  come  propoly 
within  its  province;  and  here,  at  a  trifling  expense,  the  necessary 
repairs  for  the  same  are  made.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  other  workshops, 
the  visiter  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  earnest,  happy,  ehecifiil 
countenances  of  the  pupils.  Their  work  seems  to  be  a  pleassBt  ie> 
creation,  rather  than  laborious  toil,  and  they  appear  to  be  animated 
by  the  consciousness  that  they  are  securing  to  themselves,  in  impror- 
ing  the  advantages  and  opportunities  placed  within  their  reach, 

'  ''The  slonoQS  priyitog* 

Of  Hying  independenf 

This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  some  of  the  appended  picoea  of 
composition,  in  which,  as  in  many  others  written  on  the  spur  of  Ikt 
moment,  themselves  choosing  the  subject,  the  pupils  have  diown  &t 
liveliest  sense  of  gratitude  to  their  benefactors,  for  an  education 
which  enables  them,  manfully  and  hopefully,  to  enter  upon  that  part 
of  existence  in  which  reliance  must  be  placed  mainly  on  their  owa 
unaided  exertions. 

The  book-bindery,  the  shoemaker's  and  tailor's  shops,  were  next 
visited.  Each  of  them  is  a  large,  comfortable  apartment,  in  vrbiA 
due  regard  is  paid  to  the  hygienic  requirements  of  space,  light  and 
ventilation.  In  all  these,  were  observed  the  same  evidences  of  in- 
dustry, skill  and  order  which  so  justly  demanded  the  tribute  of 
xation  in  the  cabinet-making  department,  and  from  thon  the 
tion  receives  efficient  aid  as  makers  and  menders.  From  the  htit 
that  many  of  the  pupils  present  were  clothed  and  shod  by  the 
of  the  hands  wbidi  were  so  actively  employed  during  the 
tee's  visit,  ample  proof  was  afforded  that  the  articles  preaenled  far 
inspection  were  in  no  way  different  from  those  ordinarily  turned  o^ 
by  the  young  workmen,  and  that  nothing  was  made  for  diow  oicra^ 

The  scrupuloualy  neat  and  tidy  appearance  of  the  floale  and  fesak 
dormitories  next  claimed  the  committee's  attention,  and  bore  witnss 
to  the  good  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  which  the  excdle&t  ina> 
tron  of  the  Institution,  Mrs,  St<nier,  is  assiduous  in  inculcating.  TVi 
bads  and  bedding  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Every  cave  ia  taho^ 
by  regulated  ventilation,  to  secure  a  foil  supply  of  fresh  air  dmg 
the  hours  of  rest,  and  thus,  ixitwithstandii^  the  large  mmbar 
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viodated  in  the  sleeping  apartments,  the  practice  of  respiring  the 
same  atmosphere  many  times  oyer,  not  less  common  than  prejudicial 
to  healthy  is  avoided.  Within  the  last  year,  but  one  death  has  oc- 
curred This  was  the  case  of  a  young  lady,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
one  of  the  constitutional  affections,  to  arrest  which  is,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  art. 

It  gives  great  pleasure  to  the  committee  to  state,  that  during  the 
illness  of  the  pupil  referred  to,  frequent  opportunities  were  given  to 
witness  the  motherly  kindness  shown  toward  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
by  the  matron  and  her  assistants,  the  anxious  solicitude  and  attention 
of  the  principal,  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  standing  physician, 
who  left  untried  no  remedial  means  which  skill  and  professional  ex* 
jperience  could  suggest  The  tender  and  devoted  care  with  which 
the  pupils  are  treated,during  illness,  diould  be  made  generally  known  | 
«s  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  imparting  comfort  and  conso- 
lation to  those  parents  and  friends  who  reside  at  such  a  distance  as 
to  render  frequent  intercourse  with  the  inmates  of  the  Institution  dif- 
ficult and  impossible. 

The  remarkable  exemption  enjc^ed  by  the  pupils  from  the  ordi- 
nary ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir,  has  been,  to  strangers,  and  indeed 
to  those  who  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  and  con* 
trasting  tbeir  condition  witb  that  of  equally  numerous  bodies  of 
young  people  apparently  similarly  situated,  a  frequent  source  of  com- 
ment and  svirprise.  The  conunittee  think  this  is  owing,  partly  to 
the  salubrious  position  of  the  Institution,  high,  dry,  and  exposed  to 
every  breeze  that  blows;  but  mudh  more  would  they  attribute  it  to 
the  habits  of  industry,  of  order,  of  temperance— to  their  education 
in,  and  appreciation  of,  the  rules  of  Hygiene,  and  to  the  admirable 
course  of  mental  and  moral  rastruction,  under  the  direction  of  the 
accomplished  Superintendent,  which  has  already  acquired  for  him  a 
reputation  so  wide  and  so  well  deserved.  The  influence  of  the  mind 
over  the  body,  is  one  so  universally  recognized  a^'to  require  no  de- 
monstration at  the  present  day.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  could  scarcely 
have  a  stronger  proof  of  its  reality,  than  that  afforded  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  pupils  of  this  Institution. 

The  steward^s  department,  store  rooms,  kitchen  and  garden,  were 
visited  in  turn.  They  gave  proofs  that  the  same  system  which  has 
produced  such  excellent  results  in  other  parts  of  the  establishment, 
extends  its  influence  to  these  also.  In  the  garden,  which  is  well 
supplied  with  fruit  and  regetables,  a  small  number  of  male  pupils 
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are  emplqjred  in  learotog  Ae  art  of  borticultore;  tine  makiog 
aelyes  presently  useful,  at  the  9aine  time  that  thej  aeaurc  tke 
.<|f  gaining  an  honeat  and  creditable  lirelibood  in  futiirer  By 
ference  to  &e  characlei'  of  the  trades  to  which  preferenee  is  ^ven 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumby  it  mil  be  obserred  that 
those  are  selected  which  proinbe  the  most  ^teadjr  ^nd  reliaUe 
chances  for  employment  to  citizens  of  the  world  without;  whilst  the 
Institution  benefits  and  is  benefitted  by  affordiiig  a  market  for  their 
products  during  Idhe  .apprenticeship  of  the  producers.  Their  awn  ex- 
perience thus  serves  them  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  their  vofk, 
whilst  opportontties  for  eos^arison  stimulate  them  to  a  rinrdby  of  the 
rpi^aper  «0rt. 


Since  the  last  'imual  eamnination,  the  deficiencies  of 
CMtfort  in  the  apartment  depoted  to  public  wsfdiip  Mid  to  tlie 
/tevlj  aseetiogB  of  WsitoiSf  dkeetors  and  pupils,  have  been  supplied  hj 
'the  completisfi  of  the  chapel.    This  has  been  finished  in  *  s^  oi 
degant  simplicity,  and  answers  admirably  the  purposes  of  its  con- 
struction.   It  affords  ample  room  to  seat,  very  comfiMrtably,  all  who 
may  attend  the  annual  and  quarterly  gatherings  within  its  walls;  and 
18  so  arranged  as  to  present,  from  everjr  pomt,  an  vnobstmcted  Tiew 
>i)f  Ike  {^tfoim  on  which  the  religious  9ibA  academical  exercises  are 
conduoted.    The  chapel  is  placed  in  the  ceatre  building,  the  upper 
two  stories  of  which  it  occupies,  in  part.    In  length,  it  is  60  fcet: 
in  breadth,  30;  «ad  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  dome, — .  Light 
•is  admitted  ftom  ^b  kttar,  which  would  most  effectually  coaiplsre 
•the  proper  ventilation  of  the  room,  were  the  wmdows,  bek^w  and  in 
rear  of  the  soils,  so  constiuoted  as  to  open  into  the  chapel   iiseiil 
TUs  would  be  an  improTement  highly  appreciated  during  Ibe  ssm* 
•mer  jnonths,  when  the  heat  is  occasionally  found  oppressiTe,  owing 
4o  the  defect  alluded  to,  by  which  Hie  air  is  prevented  from  ciicdBl- 
-  iag  freely.    This  room  waseempleted  in  the  lifter  part  of  NoTembsr, 
1846,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  senrice  of  Ahnighty  (3od,  en  ^ 
second  of  December  following,  fay  appFopriate  and  impressive  cxcr- 
eises,  in  wbieh  Rev.  Stephen  A.  Tyag,  Rev^  Sv.  Adnns  and  -Ihr 
'Vsesident^  took  part. 

During  the  present  summer,  the  alterations  and  additions  contaa* 
.plated  last  year  have  been  carried  into  effect.  The  wings  and  coa- 
Jieotieas  witib  the  main  bi^ldings  have  been  finished,  giving  an  ia- 
(?rei|ped  front  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  adding  fifty  per  cent  to  tbe 
fiE^rmer  means  of  accommodation.  The  intmor  as  Irtrndsemely  stnc- 
p»oi  m  imitation  of  «fieestonf»,  and  the  whole  edifice,  a^  it  now  9f 
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pears,  may  he  considered  one  of  New- Yor^s  most  striking  and  bean* 
tiful  embellishments. 

It  is  customary  to  commence  tibe  duties  of  each  day  by  assembling 
m  the  chapel,  where  morning  worship  is  performed.  A  passage  of 
Scripture  is  written  on  one  of  ttie  large  slates,  in  such  distinct  char- 
acters, as  to  enable  eveiy  pupil  to  read  it,  from  his  seat  This  ans- 
^wean  as  the  text  for  a  short  discourse  or  sermon,  by  the  President 
and  professors  in  turns,  and  the  serried  are  closesed  by  a  prayer,  in 
the  same  eloquent,  impEessive,  silent  language  of  Mgns,  which  had 
been  used  in  the  exposition  and  comments.  The  devotional  sernces 
of  this  morning  were  conducted  by  the  President  The  strictly  deco- 
rous behavior  and  reverential  attention  of  this  congregation  of  unfor- 
tunates, testified  to  the  4eep  ioleiest  wifli  which  tlie  eiplanation  of 
the  passage  ijupted  (John  IV.  34.)  inqj>ired  themyaad  desenre  the  com- 
mittee's warmest  commendation.  The  minute  acquaintance  of  the  high- 
er classes,  with  all  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  lower,  with  such 
portion  as  thqr  have  studied^  is  surprising  to  ^  extraordinary  degree. 
Mi^iy  and  varied  questions  were  proposed  by  the  Committee,  the  ayi- 
Mwtra  to  which  showed  a  fiuniliarity  with  the  contents  of  the  sacred 
volume,  no  less  gratifying  than  unlooked  for.  Religion  aeeivs  to  be 
the  star  which  guides  their  steps  along  the  dark  and  doubtful  path  of 
life  and  whose  promises  of  hope  and  Heaven  are  to  lend  channs  to 
the  comparative  solitudes  of  those  after  daj4^  which  will  be  passed 
among  the  busy  haunts  of  man,  in  toils  and  struggles  of  man's  earth- 
ly career.  They  know  and  feel  that  there  will,  then  be,  ever  at 
Juuid  to  counsel,  diieet  and  comfort  them,  no. such  kind  and  friendly 
oouqtanions,  as  their  pceceptonof  earfier  dajn  and  pkasant  <memoiy. 
Their  tnist  moat  Ibcn  be  leposed  in  that  Ood  whose  attribntcs  they 
have  here  learned,  and  whose  kind  guaodianship  wUl  never  fiNaake 
those  who  do  not  fisiMdBellim. 

After  tbemqiyiiiig  exenciseSf  the  Ckwunittee prooeeM to  t^w- 
Tmaioatioo  of  ^  difierent  classepj  commenciQg  W4th/tbe  least  .adaan- 
ced. 

CLASS  X. 

The  members  of  thbdasahave  been  under  instruction  for  various 
lengths  of  time,  between  six  and  ten  months.  Most  of  these  pupils 
were  seen  by  the  Committee  at  the  date  of  their  admission.  At  that 
time,  they  might  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  be  in  utter  ignor- 
ance; in  ^any  cases,  even  of  ^r  own  nums.    Under4he  jpiiciom 
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instruction  of  Mr.  Benedict,  himself  a  deaf  mute  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Institution,  they  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  learned  to  writt 
with  perfect  distinctness,  know  the  names  of  many  objects  and  qoal- 
ities,  which  they  readily  write  on  the  slates,  when  indicated  in  s^i- 
language, — write  numbers,  in  words  and  figures,  from  one  to  om 
hundred,  and  sho'w  a  most  gratifying  knowledge  of  the  nature  aW 
atributes  of  God.  Such  questions  as  the  following  were  readily  as- 
swered,  by  request,  in  the  yemacular  of  the  pupils. 

Where  is  God?    All  around.    Every  where. 

What  is  God?    God  is  a  Spirit. 

Does  God  love  us?     Yes,  very  much. 

Is  God  ever  seen?    No>  can't  see  a  qpirit. 

What  does  God  do  to  bad  people?    Punishes  them. 

Does  He  punish  every  one?    No,  not  the  good. 

When  it  is  considered  that  written  English  is  to  them  as  mndi  i 
foreign  language  as  Arabic  is  to  ourselves,  no  one  can  fail  to  he 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  proficiency  exhibited  by  the  majoritf 
of  this  class,  account  being  taken  of  the  incredibly  short  time  tkit 
has  elapsed  since  they  knew,  literally,  nothing.  Forming  the  pimi 
of  regular  and  irregular  nouns,  the  use  of  the  present  time  of  Ae 
verb,  of  the  article,  pronoun,  &c.,  were  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to 
be  well  understood  by  them. 


Several  pupils  of  this  class,  struck  the  committee  as  being  ii 
{NTopriate  objects  of  the  State's  bounty.  To  the  common  infimiitMSi 
under  which  all  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Institution  labor,  tbere  issi- 
peradded  in  the  above  mentioned  cases,  an  intellectual  darknesB  whkk 
nature  has  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  enlightenment.  They  mi^ 
with  propriety  be  transferred  to  another  of  New-York's  great  chari- 
ties; as  they  here  receive  no  educational  benefit,  and  interfere  witk 
the  prospects  of  others,  vdiose  faculties  only  need  cultivatioii  to  ei* 
sure  their  development.* 

CLASS  IX. 

Next  in  order  of  examination  contains  twenty  members,  and  is  of 
one  gear's  standing.  Mr.  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  for  nine  or  ten  jm/f 
past  connected  with  the  Institution  as  a  professor,  has  been  their  \^ 
structor. 

•  The  committee  have  been  lately  informed  bjr  tb»  Prasideat  that  the  reiaa«alff 
thepupilB  referred  to  hai  taken  place  in  Tirtne  of  iaitmctiona  reeelvcd  from  tta  n- 
perintendent  of  Common  Schoola. 
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This  class  had  learned  the  use  of  the  pefect  and  future  tenses  of 
tte  verb,  both  transitive  and  intransitive,  and  of  the  definite  articles; 
and  was  aUe  to  construct  sentences,  in  writing,  with  great  facility. 
The  subjoined  compositions,  given  without  corrections,  will  serve  to 
show  how  successfully  they  have  mastered  the  rudiments  of  their  new 
language,  and  will  speak  more  for  their  attainments  than  words  of 
the  committee  could  do. 


histitutumfwr  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Kew-York,  June  IVh,  1847. 
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My  dewr  ParenU^^ 

I  am  well.  I  am  happy  here  in  the  Institution.  I  am  not  home« 
sick.  I  like  to  talk  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys.  I  often  play 
with  the  pupils.  I  like  Mr.  Peet  I  like  my  teacher.  Mr.  Van 
Nostrand  is  my  teacher.  I  can  write  on  the  slate  with  a  crayon.  I 
wish  to  see  my  parents,  brothers  and  sister  very  much.  I  hope  to 
aee  them  again.  I  think  Smith  does  not  know  me.  I  like  to  work 
in  the  cabinet  shop.  I  can  make  some  things.  David  has  been  here 
in  the  Institution.  I  hear  our  folks  are  all  well.  I  wish  to  see 
Smith  again.  I  can  study  many  words.  I  shall  to  go  home  next  vaca- 
tion. Eunice  is  well.  She  is  not  homesick.  She  wishes  to  talk 
with  her  sisten  I  will  play  with  my  brothers  next  vacation.  I  wish 
to  see  Miss  E.  McNeel.     She  has  often  talked  with  me. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Z.  McC. 

tnstUuiion/ar  the  Deqf  and  Dumb,  } 
Jfew-Yorky  Jme  1«A,  1847.      ^ 

My  dear  Parent^'^ 

I  am  well.  I  am  learning  my  book.  I  like  Mr.  Peet.  I  can 
write  on  the  large  slate  with  a  crayon.  I  am  veiy  happy.  I  am 
talking  with  my  teacher.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  is  my  teacher.  I  like 
Mr.  Van  Nostrand.  Mr.  Peet  is  old.  He  has  been  young.  Those 
monkeys  are  comical.  I  have  seen  two  large  elephants.  Master 
Guile  and  Master  Rider  have  gone  to  the  city.  Many  boys  play  on 
the  lawn.  A  strong  horse  can  carry  two  men.  Many  boys  and  girls 
have  ridden  in  the  rail  cars.  I  like  the  Institution.  I  am  happy 
here.  I  am  folding  bookau  I  wish  to  go  home.  I  have  seen  my  fa- 
ther. I  am  careful  of  my  clothes.  I  wish  to  see  my  brothers.  Four 
horses  are  drawing  a  stage.    That  little  child  is  playing  with  a  kit- 
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teft.    SoB»e  Indies  are  siMiBg  on  a  aofa  in  ihe  ottiiig-iMBi.    Sone 
ladies  ate  aot  deaf  and  dtuob.     Many  ladia  and  ohEdmi  an 
lAg  on  the  street.    I  haTe  seen  WHmalSi    Manf  hoja  and  giiis 
learning  books.    I  can  wsite  on  paper  wkii  a  pep.    I  oan  piqr 
a  heSL     Mangr  pec^le  aae  riding  in  tke  looomotiie  and  can. 

Your  ?flSw*^tf>na^  non* 

H.  C.  R 

Inttikiim/ar  the  Deaf  and  Dmnb^  > 
JVeio-FofA,  /ime  1U&,  1847.      > 

JIfy  deer  Parent^'^ 

1  am  welL  I  am  happj  here.  I  am  lieamiflig  jogr  book.  I  caa 
write  on  the  slate  with  a  crayon.  I  can  wri^  with  a  pcoi.  I  like 
the  Institution.  I  like  Mr.  Peet  I  like  my  teacher.  |tr.  Van  Nca- 
trand  is  my  teaoher.  I  am  folding  books.  I  will  be  a  ghoemahr 
next  fall.  I  received  a  letter  from  you  that  Peter  wsa  married  last 
week  to  Miss  Ann  £•  Woutop  in  Owego.  I  wbb  aonj  fiir  he  hsi 
left  us  alone.  Charles  O.  Johnsop  bfts  sold  put  the  looms  to 
Peter  and  Charles  both  have  gone  away.  Father  ^nd  mother 
alone.  You  have  got  anothei  hoiye  a^d  wfgon  siace  I  left.  Graai* 
mother  was  veiy  sick  when  I  left.  I  have  not  ^eard  £rom  her.  I 
want  to  hear  very  much.  Father,  I  try  to  write  as  often  as  I  caa 
and  you  must  try  and  write  as  often  as  you  can.    No  more  at  present: 

Your  affectionate  son, 

A    K.H. 

'Rie  pupils  evinced  very  creditable  advancement  in  numeratioB; 
many  of  them  being  able  to  write,  in  words  and  figures,  any  namhcr 
between  one  and  a  thousand. 

Their  examination  in  the  first  four  sections  of  the  *'  Scripturt 
Lessons/'  ipet  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Committee,  h 
all  ^eir  exercises,  they  manifi^ted  the  aame  ab^rbing  interest  is 
the  subject  before  them,  and  the  same  eag«r  diesire  to  excel  wiaA 
pervades  the  ^ole  body  scholastic  of  the  Institution.  Praise  b  dse 
for  the  general  excellence  of  the  penmanship. 

CLASS  YHI. 

The  next  examined,  consisted  of  twenty^ix  members  at  Ae  oosr 
mencemeat  of  the  aeademic  yean     At  the  time  ef  the  examinatjoa 
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itr  ttunvber  W8lr  redaoed  to  Umatf-fyat,  t&fe#  of  wInmbi:  wem  atiMit 
from  the  exercises,  out  being  tte  eesie^  of  tMi  iltaicM  inferred  tef  in 
die  early  part  of  the  rep<^. 

In  the  language  of  the  prograi^me,  prepared  for  facilitating,  thi^ 
Committee's  labors,  and  for  which  they  feel  themselves  much  obliged 
t9  the  Prasident^  diia  dass  h(Ms  thie  ifank  of  tw6  years  m  fte  order 
of  classification,  but  one-half  is  composed  of  those,  who  by  reasonr  of 
feeble  health  or  mental  imbecility,  have  fallen  into  it  from  higher 
daases.  Though  in  resp^  to  this  porftioB:  of  the  olass^  &e  teadielr's 
toil  has  not  been  crowned  with  promising  results,  still  much  credit 
18  d«e  him  for  his  ebeerM  ttalduity  and  perseveraAce^  under  teany 
discouragements. 

As  a  matter  6f  c6w^  R  is  not  to  be  expected  thaf  in  soib  of 
dtferent  fettilityy  and  wHb  ^udly  gopd  huAandry^  the  yield  AcmM 
be  in  the  same  degree  abiindait  The  Gmubitlee  fed  aisured,  how 
ever,  that  the  energetic  talent  and  persevering  industry  of  Mr.  Spof* 
ford,  himself  a  deaf  mute,  have  accomplished  ererything  that  lay  in 
a  teacher's  power.  Even  witb  the  comparativdy  small  amount  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  least  advanced^  they  find  no  difficulty, 
tiy  a  coiK^bination  of  such  words  and  simple  sentences  as  they  haye 
learned,  in  liolJing  all  necessary  intercourse  with  their  friends.  Ho# 
happy  a  state,  when  compared  with  the  degraded  and  absolute  ig- 
norance of  their  former  condition  !  Although  at  their  separation 
from  the  Institution,  some  few  may  not  he  able  to  read,  or  to  form 
connected  sentences  o^  any  length,  in  ordinary  language,  they 
will,  neyertheleas,  have  gained  much  practical  information,  useAil 
and  necessary,  in  the  actual  concerns  of  life.  They  will  have 
learned  to  take  care  of  themseke6,  for  know  their  own  rights  and 
to  respect  those  of  others.  More  than  all,  by  the  instruction  given 
i^  sign  lUngtA^^y  Irhicb  the  lestsf  nieMally  ^ft^  are  enabled  to  re- 
cSf^y  they  v^in  have  dc^uired  those  idto^l  of  th^  gttBt  scheme  of 
r^dtktioiJi,  of  #hidK  Aey  itc/uU  btit^  nevct  had  t!he  mosrt  ob^urA 
ebactsption,  lAit  for  fteir  educirtion  htrti,  tod  ttcfta  vfJ&th  die^  deriv'a 
happiness  Kk  t&iilifo  And  hdljifc^  6f  the  one  ib  come.  I^dy  VtA 
Christian  philanthropist  must  look  with  deep  pleasure  on  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  result 

At  the  request  of  the  teacher,  one  of  the  Committee  related  the 
following  story,  which  was  trandated  into  dgn  language,  and  after- 
wards written  out  on  the  slates  by  the  pupils: 
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'  A  man  ivouring  a  red  doak  waa  aeen  bj  a  bidl,  yriuA  lan  after 
him,  and  tossed  him  into  the  air  with  his  horns. 

Literally  translated  from  the  language  of  signs  it  would  bare  read 
thus: 

A  man  cloak  red  wore.  Bull  man  saw,  ran  toward  man,  threw 
man  up. 

It  was  written  as  follows  on  one  of  the  slates: 

^  A  bull  saw  a  man  wearing  a  red  doak.  He  ran  after  the  man 
and  threw  him  up  in  the  air." 

The  pupils  were  given  the  names  of  several  animals,  witti  a  reqnot 
that  they  would  write  descriptions  of  them.  How  wdl  thej  soe- 
ceeded  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  pieces. 

Jl  Horse. 

''  A  horse  is  an  animaL  He  has  four  legs  and  two  ears;  be  h» 
tjes  to  see  with;  he  has  a  tail  to  drive  away  flies  with;  be  has  t 
nose  and  a  head;  he  has  legs  to  walk  with;  he  has  teeth  to  eat  with; 
he  eats  grass,  hay,  oats  and  straw;  he  loves  to  drink  water;  be  ii 
large  and  strong;  he  can  carry  two  men;  he  can  jump,  or  walk,  or 
run,  or  kick;  he  lies  down  and  sleeps  at  night;  he  does  not  give  v 
milk." 

A  Pyppy. 

**  A  puppy  is  an  animal.  It  has  ears  and  legs;  it  has  a  tail  and 
^es;  it  has  teeth  to  bite  with;  it  plays  near  a  house;  it  eats  meat, 
potatoes  and  cheese;  it  licks  milk  with  its  tongue;  it  will  be  a  dog; 
it  barks  at  a  cow;  it  lies  in  a  large  kennel  and  sleeps  at  night;  it 
bite's  a  pig's  ear  with  its  teeth;  it  cannot  climb  up  a  tree." 

A  Pigeon. 

**  A  pigeon  is  an  animal.  She  has  soft  feathers;  she  has  a  UB 
and  two  wings;  she  has  two  legs  and  two  eyes;  she  has  a  bill  to  cat 
with;  she  can  bop  and  fly;  she  walks  about  the  bam  often;  dieeits 
grain  and  worms;  she  built  a  nest  in  a  box;  she  lies  eggs  and  sKs 
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on  the  eggs;  soon  she  has  some  yoimg  pigeons;  she  teaches  them  to 
fly  about;  she  takes  care  of  them;  she  foods  them  with  grain  and 
irorms." 

Next  on  the  schedule,  for  examinations,  was 

CLASS  vn. 

This  class  was  conqiosed  of  nineteen  pupils;  had  a  standing  of 
two  years,  and  had  been  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Conk- 
lin,  another  graduate  of  the  institution,  to  whom  the  same  praise  for 
duty,  faithfully  performed,  should  be  given,  that  was  awarded  to  the 
preceptor  of  the  preceding  class.  There  were  fewer  inequalities  of 
mind  among  these  pupils,  than  in  the  division  last  spoken  of;  and  an 
agreeable  surprise  was  afforded  the  committee,  in  witnessing  the 
rapid  pn^ress  they  had  made  during  their  brief  term  of  pupilage. 


The  following  piece  will  exemplify  the  facility  with  which 
class  translated  into  our  language,  what  had  been  told  them  in  that 
of  signs. 

One  of  the  committee  was  requested  by  the  teacher  to  relate  some 
story,  which  the  deaf  mutes  would  write  out  on  their  slates. 

*'  A  man  was  walking  along  the  road  with  a  scythe  over  his 
shoulder.  He  saw  a  snake  in  the  road,  which  he  tried  to  kill  with 
the  scythe  handle;  but  he  cut  off  his  own  head,  instead.'^  In  literal 
sign  language,  the  words  would  thus  be  placed: 

**  Man  road  walking  continually,  scythe  shoulder  on,  snake  ground 
on  saw,  snake,  try  kill  scythe,  head  off." 

The  following  was  copied  from  a  slate: 

^  A  man  was  walking  on  the  road.  He  carried  the  scythe  on  his 
shoulder.  He  saw  a  snake  on  the  ground.  He  tried  to  kill  the 
snake  with  the  scythe,  and  cut  off  his  own  head.' 
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On  learning  the  above  story  related,  the  pupils,  by  their  faces  and 
gestures,  gave  ample  evidence  that  the  point  of  the  joke  was  fully 
appreciated  by  them. 

In  addition  and  subtraction,  nearly  all  the  questions  and  problems 
were  promptly  and  properly  answered  and  solved.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  Scripture  Lessons,  up  to  Section  VIII,  was,  as  might  have 
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been  expected*,  (torn  their  general  mtidlecfQal  acutenes?  and  prdfi- 
ciency,  most  satigfactory  to  the  committee.  Agidn,  tbey  subjoin  llie 
following  uncorrected  exercises,  to  give  specimens  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  deaf  mutes  compose  in  English, 

As  in  the  former  class,  each  pupil  was  given  the  name  of  soma 
animal  to  incorporate  in  a  descriptive  sentence. 

^  An  ekp/umt  is  an  animaf.  He  has  Ittrge  legs-  and'  a  skort  tail. 
He  is  very  hrge  and  tftrong.  He  has  no  soul'.  He  has  a  tmnk. 
He  hM  two  tusks:  He  Ufts  a  man-wfCh  }d»  tudA.  He  can  cany  a 
man  on  Ms  back.  He  can  crusb  to  death  a  am  or  a  Hon  with  kk 
legs.  He  djraWs  Walter  into'  bis  trunk.  He  eatii  grass,  bay,  sb^ 
cony-stalks.  He  cannot  run  ftnst.  He  drMes  water.  Hfa  ho&f  is 
covered  wiAr  bis  rough  sktn.    H^  li^  down-  antf  sleeps  at  nagML 

A  deer  is  an  animal.  He  has  four  1^  and  a  tail.  He  has  two 
eyes  and  a  tongue*  He  bas  boms.  He  has  ejm  to  see  with.  He 
has  a  tail  to  drive  away  flies  with.  He  is  large  and  stiai^.  His 
body  is  covered  with  hair.  He  loves  to  eat  green  grass.  He  does 
net  work  for  a  man.  He  Kves  in  ike  weikL  He  lies  down  and 
cbews  the  cud.  He  lies  down  and  skecps-  at  night  Hs  cam  igbt 
wkk  another  deer.  He  em  see  in  tie  dark.  He  can*  jnli^  ovcra 
high  fence. 

"  J  Ben.'' 

A  hen  is  an  animal.  She  bas  two  legs  and  a  bilL  She  has 
soft  feathers.  She  is  very  smart.  iShe  6gbts  with  her  wings  and 
bilL  She  bas  two  legs  to  wvlk,  oi  run^or  jomp  with.  She  acratcbcs 
the  ground  with  her  claws*  She  eats  corn,  gfaia,  berries  and 
worms.  She  loves  to  drink  water.  She  will  never  swim  in  the 
water. 

CLASS  VD. 

Next  occupied  the  Committee's  attention.  This  numbered  21  po- 
pib,  and  bad  a  standing  of  twe  years.  Mr.  i.  L.  Peel  bad  been  He 
iaatmeiov.  t 
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Tlw  Obmmltlee  would  txit  repeat  their  Ibrnier  renm^ks,  were  Hmjt 
to  eoter  »ito  detaik  in  expressing  the  favorable  impression  made  by 
the  majority  of  this  class.  Their  performances  satisfactorily  evinced 
that  the  assiduity  and  tact  of  the  instructor  had  been  seconded  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  pupils  to  acquire  information. 

The  following  questions  were  correctly  and  without  hesitation  an* 
«wered. 

Who  was  the  first  man? 
Who  was  the  first  womant 
flow  long  since  the  Creation  of  Adam  and  Evet 
What  did  Qod  forbid  them  to  dot 
Who  wa§  sent  to  save  repentant  sinn^rst 
Who  led  the  Israelites  ^fter  Moses'  death? 
What  oopvpand  did  Joshua  give  the  $vm? 
What  character  had  the  people  of  Canaanf 
{low  did  God  tr?at  them? 

The  class  were  requested  to  show  that  they  understood  the  infleo* 
tion  of  verbs,  and  the  meaning  of  huy,  sdlj  and  gain,  and  their  pow* 
^r  to  compose. 

^  Two  years  ago,  a  wise  man  in  Fredonia,  bought  seventy  poor 
«heep  for  sixty-five  dollars.  He  sent  his  servant  to  feed  them  with 
Qieal,  oats  and  com,  for  a  few  months,  to  make  them  fat.  When  he 
sold  them  to  a  butcher  for  one  hundred  dollars.  He  gained  thirty^ 
£ve  dollars.    He  was  very  proud  because  he  was  a  ri(^  man/' 

Some  were  requested  to  give  accounts  of  themselves."^  It  was  thus 
done  by  two,  whose  autobiographies  were  chosen  at  random. 

^  I  am  14  years  old.  When  I  was  an  ignorant  girl  at  home,  I 
«aw'my  father  make  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  &c.  I  could  not  read 
any  books  when  I  was  an  ignorant  girl;  but  I  came  here  to  the  In- 
stitution to  learn  to  read.  My  teacher  often  teaches  me  in  this  classy 
He  IS  a  good  man.  When  I  came  here,  I  wondered  because  the  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils  improved  very  fast,  and  I  was  willing  to  improve 

'*  I  live  in  Cohoctee,  Steuben  ca,  N.  Y.  I  am  14  years  old.  My 
mother  lives  in  Steuben,  and  she  is  well*  A  few  years  ago^  my  fa- 
ther died,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for  him.  My  mother  is  a  widow* 
My  mother  is  a  tailoress.    I  have  never  beard  and  «pok«i«    I  am  a 
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deaf  and  dumb  boy,  but  I  am  not  sony.  I  will  leave  this  sdiool- 
room:  I  will  go  home  and  wcnrk  in  a  cabinet  shop,  or  meadowj  or 
cornfield,  or  dig  potatoes." 

Appended  are  several  specimens  of  compositions  as  they  came  from 
the  pnpils'  hands. 

Twenty-one  pupils  were  examined. 

CLASS  V, 
Which  has  a,  standing  of  three  years. 

After  preliminary  questions,  put  with  a  yiew  to  test  tiieir  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  parts  of  speech,  each  pupil  was  requested  to 
write  some  adjectives  whfch  might  be  applicable  to  the  bit  of  chalk 
shown  them  by  their  teacher.  The  following  was  the  result,  and  a 
moment's  consideration  will  show  that  the  task  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one,  as  no  time  was  given  for  reflection.  There  were  twenty-one 
pupils,  only  one  of  whom  who  had  not  an  adjective  different  from  the 
others:  *'  dry,  cheap,  useful,  light,  white,  visible,  square,  oblong,  ma- 
terial, cruel,  good,  hard,  nice,  fine,  broken,  smooth,  insensible,  mineral, 
inactive,  bad,  (because  it  scratches.)"  It  was  next  desired  that  a  verb 
should  be  written  by  each  one,  having  chalk  for  the  subject:  With- 
out hesitation  they  wrote  thus: 


**  It  rubSf  it  writes,  it  faUs  dowh,  it  spoils  by  scratching,  it  is 
it  breaks,  it  was  brought  from  France,  it  hurts  my  fingers,  it 
bought  in  the  city  by  Mr.  Peet,  it  was  cut  off,  before  it  is  used,  it  is 
not  inteUigent.  it  is  held  in  our  hands,  it  lies  in  the  box,  it  help»  » 
write,  it  rolls  on  the  desk." 

A  preposition  of  their  own  election  was  thus  incorporated. 

<*  We  put  the  crayons  between  our  thumbs  and  fingers."  "  Bojs 
often  eat  breakfast,  after  they  like  to  play  on  the  lawn."  *'  Mothfsi 
.hem  their  handkerchiefs,  by  pulling  through  their  needles  and  threadi 

or  twist  thread." 

* 

**  I  saw  a  large  eel  swimming  rather  crookedly  throvgh  the  brool 
Ijf  its  fins." 

*'  Some  girls  walk  upon  the  ground." 

They  were  asked  what  part  of  q)eeeb  whm  ia^ 
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To  this  they  rqplieS  cerrectly,  and  showed,  as  follows,  their  pow- 
er to  embody  it  in  a  sentence  of  their  own  constructing. 

'*  When  my  teacher's  pupils  are  going  home  this  yacation,  they 
will  be  glad  their  then  parents."  ^ 

'*  Some  boys  drive  their  father's  oxen  home  when  they-  find  them 
in  the  field." 

'*  I  guess  Mr.  Bartlett  feels  happy  when  those  gentlemen  say  his 
pupils  are  improving." . 

'^  An  old  man  laughs  when  Hie  women  scold  the  babies." 

'^  Some  wicked  boys  mock,  when  a  drunkard  lies  in  the  gutter  like 
a  hog."    - 

In  arithmetic,  and  in  the  exercises  on  the  Scripture  lessons,  equally 
gratifying  results  were  shown  to  have  been  attained.  Questions  on 
natural  history  were  answered  with  such  truth  and  expression,  in  the 
beautiful  pantcmiime  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  wherein  two  pupils  of 
this  section  are'  particularly  excellent,  as  to  render  the  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Bartlett  nearly  unnecessary. 

The  accompanying  original  compositions  struck  the  committee  as 
well  worthy  of  attention.  They  are  given,  precisely  as  they  were  when 
handed  in  by  the  pupils,  and  bear  internal  evidence  o(  originality  too 
strong  to  be  mistaken. 

"The  soul."    "Where  is  God?" 

"  Summer."     "  What  can  God  do?  "  i 

"  The  Angel  in  Heaven." 

"Death"    "  Who  is  Satan?"  I 


CLASS  IV. 

Of  four  years  standing,  was  examined  by  the  committee,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  its  preceptor,  Mr.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage,  a  deaf  mute  gradu* 
ate  of  the  Institution,  whose  beautiful  pantomimic  representations  of 
the  passions,  and  graphic  descriptions  of  events,  have  so  often  elicit- 
ed praise  on  former  occasions.  The  results  of  the  examination  fully 
justify  the  committee  in  adding  their  testimony  to  that  of  their  pred^ 
cessors,  as  regards  the  patience,  skill,  and  flattering  success  of  thiS' 
gentleman. 
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To  ilkstrate  tiu  profioisiicy  of  this  dass,  in  general  infiMcmalSoii, 
the  committee  proposed  a  Tariety  of  questions  in  arithmetic^  geog7»- 
phjy  grammar,  etc.,  -which  were  answered  in  a  highly  satis&ctoij 
manner.  For  particular  specimens  of  the  exercises  refeieoee  is  made 
to  the  following  transcripts  from  the  dales,  and  to  the  aecoinpuijr- 
ing  compositions. 

The  phrases,  "  about  to/'  **  on  the  point  of,"  **  for  (be  sake  of,* 
were  given  them,  to  be  used  in  constructing  any  sentence  they  choose. 

*^  I  think  perhaps,  it  is  about  to  rain  this  ereuBig.^ 

^A  boy  was  dmit  to  faU  fitMn  a  high  tree.** 

*The  Americans  were  on  the  poM  of  taking  Santa  Anna.^ 

'^A  rich  gentleman  was  about  to  many  a  lady." 

''The  Indians  were  mi  th€  point  ef  killiif  Oapt  Smitfa.^ 

''The  pupils  will  proceed  to  the  city /or  the  9alu  of  their  heakh.' 

"Many  men'  often  go  to  the  west  to  shoot  deer  and  bearers^ 
then  they  cut  off  their  skins  for  the  sake  of  selling  them,  becai 
they  are  very  Taluable." 

"Some  gentlemen  were  picking  some  beautiful  flowtts/br  ti^  idbr 
of  presenting  them  to  their  beautiful  ladies." 

The  committee  take  pleasure  in  bearing  witneas  to  the  accurate 
manner  in  which  the  pupils  answered  questions  on  the  different  raoci 
of  man,  the  forms  of  government,  the  varieties  of  dimate,  of  pro- 
ductions, &C.  The  equator  was  defined  to  be  "  a  line  round  the 
middle  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  hottest" 

The  following  compositions  are  by  member  of  this  daas: 

«  The  life  of  Jesus-" 
"  The  King-ray." 

CLASS  IIL 

Was  the  first  submitted  for  examination  on  the  morning  of  We4* 
nesday,  the  14th  July.  It  numbers  nineteen  members,  eighteen  af 
whom  were  present^  under  the  able  ^perint^dence  and  tuition  of 
Mr.  Gallaudet. 
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In  all  fbe  studies  to  whicb  tbey  had  attended  highly  commendahle 
progress  had  heen  made.  In  Arithmetic,  the  problems  prepared  by  the 
committee  met  for  the  most  part  with  ready  solutions,  and  showed  per- 
fect competency  in  the  pupils  to  transact  such  business  affairs  as  would 
require  a  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics.  In  Geography,  es- 
pecial attention  was  given  to  question^  concerning  the  soil,  climate, 
inhabitants  and  productions  of  our  own  country;  the  course  of  riven 
traced,  and  the  boundaries  of  different  states  told  with  great  correct- 
ness. Instances  of  false  grammar  were  given  to  be  corrected.  Thb 
was  a  ncmr  eseroise,  but  the  promptness  wilh  which  the  majority  of 
the  class  performed  what  was  required  of  them,  served  clearly  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  prineiples  df  our  language  had  been  weB  impressed 
on  them.  Equally  deserving  the  committee's  approbation  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  questions  on  scripture  history  were  answered* 

Subjoined  are  specimens  of  compositions  by  the  third  class: 

"  Gen.  Zachery  Taylor  '* 

"Schroon  Lake." 

"  Story  of  a  monkey.*' 

CLASS,  n. 

Instructed  by  Mt.  0.  W.  Morris,  had  a  standing  of  five  years^. 
Of  the  twenty  pupib  composing  this  class  three  were  absent 

The  text  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  discourse  at  morning, 
worship  in  the  chapel,  was  by  request  written  on  tlie  slates.  The 
exactness  with  which  this  was  done,  and  the  intelligent  explanation 
of  its  different  parts  by  the  class,  gave  the  committee  a  pleasing 
proof  of  their  habitual  attention  to  religious  service,  and  of  their 
fally  comprehending  the  expositions  of  the  President,  Mr.  Peet,  who 
had  conducted  the  exercises 

The  same  cours^  was  pursued  with  this  class  that  had  been  adopted* 
with  the  others.  In  showing  their  power  to  use  the  verb  in  its  various 
inflections;  in  parsing;  in  their  mathematical  and  geographical  stu- 
dies, and  in  their  corrections  of  false  grammar,  they  evinced  so  much 
cleverness  as  to  merit  a  repetition  of  the  praise  which  had,  on  prenri- 
ous  occasions,  been  justly  and  cheerfully  bestowed  on  themselves  and 
the  talented  gentleman  who  hks  so  successfully  trained  their  minds* 
during  the  past  year. 
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The  foIIoiviDg  pieces  wUI  attest  their  powers  of  original  compo^ 
ntion. 

Letter  to  Hon.  S.  Young. 

Birds. 

Letter  to  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton. 

CLASS  L 
Taught  by  Prof.  J.  Addison  Gary,  contained  twenty  pupils. 

Part  of  the  examination  was  conducted  in  the  class  room,  and  part 
in  the  chapel,  before  the  Board  of  Directors  and  visiters. 

They  were  required  to  correct  false  grammar.  For  this  purpose, 
the  following  sentences  were  given: 

^  A  Dutchnian  is  fatter  as  a  Frenchman." 

''  The  pupils  writes  good  on  their  slaits." 

"  Their  progress  is  rapidly  in  there  studys." 

These  were  corrected,  both  in  orthography  and  syntax,  without 
difficulty,  although  the  exercise  was  a  novel  one  for  them,  and  iii- 
Tolves  more  difficulty  than  would,  at  first,  be  apparent 

In  physiology,  their  knowledge  was  satisfactorily  attested  by  an- 
swers to  the  following  questions: 

What  are  the  nerves? 

TVhat  is  the  use  of  the  bones? 
What  is  the  use  of  the  skin? 

How  do  we  see?^ 
How  do  we  hear? 

Tins  question  was  replied  to  by  the  pupil  describing,  very  graphi- 
cally,  the  air  thrown  into  vibration,  striking  on  the  tympanum,  agi* 
"tating  the  small  bones  of  the  internal  ear,  and  communicating  thf 
impression  to  the  brain  through  the  auditory  nerve. 

What  is  Dhvaiolomrt 
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**  Physiology  treats  of  the  functions  of  organs  and  parts  of  the 
tx>dy.  It  is  useful  to  teach  us  the  rules  we  should  attend  to  in  the 
^care  of  our  bodies,  dress,  breathing  and  health." 

What  is  respiration  t 

**  Respiration  consists  of  two  important  actions;  one,  inspiration, 
the  other,  expiration.  Inspiration  is  the  breathing  in  the  air;  expU 
ration  is  the  breathing  out  the  air.  The  cause  of  the  warmth  of  the 
body  is  breathing."  ' 

Another  answer: 

'^  It  IS  the  process  by  which  the  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs  and 
acts  upon  the  dark  blood  which  it  changes  to  a  bright  red  color.  It 
is  yery  important,  as  it  is  concerned  in  maintaining  life,  so  that  ii 
we  shut  our  mouths  for  a  little  while,  we  can  no  longer  live,  in  con- 
sequence of  suffocation;  whether  we  are  awake'Ortasleep,^be  breath- 
fbg  continues  all  the  days  of  our  life." 


What  is  vitality? 

To  this,  there  were  three  answers: 

1.  ''An  elephant  has  vitality;  it  can  work  and  do  other  things." 

2.  '*  Hard  matters  have  no  vitality,  but  all  the  animals  haye  it" 

3.  **  When  a  man  dies  he  is  deprived  of  his  vitality,  and  he  can- 
not work  or  talk  with  his  friends." 

In  arithmetic,  the  class  was  examined  on  the  ground  rules,  redue- 
tion,  interest,  etc.  They  are  competent  to  keep  their  accounts,  with 
ease  and  correctness,  and  have  an  ample  supply  of  mathematical 
knowledge  for  all  the  ordinary  transactions  in  which  they  will  be 
€ngaged. 

In  geography,  the  class  gave  complete  satisfaction.  In  bistoiy, 
they  were  no  less  proficient.  The  following  will  serve  as  examples 
of  their  answers  to  questions'  proposed  by  the  committee  and  by 
visiters: 

What  is  histoiy? 

Jlns.  History  is  the  record  of  past  event^u 
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How  is  it  dtfferait  from  biographyT 

.^y».  Biography  ia  the  description  of  the  life  of  anj  peRon. 

The  pupils  were  asked,  what  interests  you  most  in  Rpgliak  Us- 
toiy? 

JJns,  ^  Lord  Bacon's  great  learning/'  Ans.  "  The  story  of  Eiag 
Alfred  going  as  a  harper  into  the  Danish  camp/'  ,^ns.  "  Tie  Spec- 
tator and  Addison's  works."  Arts.  '^  The  tax  on  tea  and  cofi^  hy 
Geo.  IIL"    Ans.  «  The  gunpowder  plot" 

•What  is  the  date  of  creation? 

When  was  the  town  of  Babel  built? 

When  Was  Mahomet  born?    When  did  Socrates  lireT 

By  whom  was  Rome  destroyed? 

To  whom  did  the  United  States  belong?  ' 

When  and  how  were  we  separated? 

Who  was  President  of  Congress  at  the  time? 

What  remarkable  paper  was  dra^n  up,  and  by  whom? 

When  was  Washington  killed?    Ans.  Death  killed  him. 

When  were  the  Crusades? 

Who  was  the  first  Christian  Emperor? 

The  replies  to  these  interrogatories  weregiTen  properfy  and 
shatinglyi  without  a&  eicception. 

So,  also,  were  those  to  the  following  ^ 

Where  do  we  first  see  die'  Christian  name?    Antioch. 

Who  was  Emperor  of  Rome  at  the  time?    **  Caesar." 

Was  it  Julius  Caesar?    Ans.  No;  Augustus  Caesar. 

Who  was  QoTemor  ot  Judea?    "  Pilate." 

Who  was  author  of  first  gospel?    '^MfttOtew.^ 
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Who  was  author  of  the  fourth?    •tfjw.  "  The  beloved  discipIeJ 

Who  wrote  the  Acts?    jftw.  «  Luke." 

Who  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians?    ''  Paul." 

Name  the  epistles  of  Paul. 

Who  wrote  the  Revelations?    "  John."    Where?    «  In  Patmos.'' 
Where  is  Patmos?    "  In  the  Mediterranean." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  usual  evidences  of  skill  in  composition, 
etc.,  reference  is  made  to  the  accompanying  original  pieces.  The 
first  was  written  before  the  Board  of  Directors,  in  the  chapel,  and 
was  copied  from  the  young  lady's  slate,  word  for  word: 

Human  Physiology. 

The  Captive  Boy. 

A  Dream. 

Alfred  the  Great 

This  class  being  about  to  terminate  its  connection  with  the  Insti<* 
tution,  the  committee  felt  naturally  anxious  to  see  how  well  they  had 
prepared  themselves  for  entering  upon  the  duties  of  independent  life. 
The  examination  was  confined  to  no  particular  subject,  but  made  as 
general  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  determine,  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
whether  the  objects  for  which  the  Institution  was  founded  and  has  since 
been  siq>ported,  had  been  attained.  To  reclaim  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  mental  and  moral  ignorance  and  to  place  in  positions  of 
Mdal  usefulness  and  honor,  those  of  our  kind,  on  whom  the  light  of 
life's  blessii/gs  seems  to  have  fliione  but  dimly-— ^those  who,  in  days 
not  very  far  remote,  were  scarcely  considered  as  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  human  beings — is  truly  a  great  and  glorious  triumph  of 
genius  and  benevolence.  , 

That  this  object  has  been  attained,  in  such  a  manner  as  could  it 
have  been  foreseen,  would  hafve  filled  with  delight  and  noble  satis* 
faction  the  hearts  of  those  noble  old  pioneers,  who  sacrificed  so  much 
and  encountered  so  many  obstacles,  in  exploring  what  was,  to  them, 
the  wilderness  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  world,  the  committee  have  the 
fullest  assurance.    Not  with  more  exultation   would  Fulton  look  up- 
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on  the  floating  palaces  on  our  Hudson,  or  the  splendid  specimens  of 
naval  architecture,  which,  by  the  power  of  steam,  binds  ns  so  cloself 
to  the  eastern  world— not  more  proudly  would  Franklin  view  the 
wonders  of  the  lightning  telegraph,  than  would  De  L'Epe  and  Sicaid 
could  they  be  restored  for  a  brief  season,  to  life,  behold  tfae  proximi- 
ty to  perfection,  ij^hich  the  science  of  deaf-mute  instruction  has  reach* 
ed,  as  exemplified  by  such  an  examination  as  furnishes  the  subject  rf 
this  report. 

To  Ood,  to  society  and  themselves,  have  hundreds  and  thonsands, 
of  our  fellow  beings  been  restored,  by  the  heritage  of  the  great 
Frenchman  administered  with  zealous  fidelity,  talent  and  piety,  sodi 
as  the  committee  have  so  often  and  so  heartily  had  occassion  to  com- 
mend and  admire,  in  the  ofiScers  of  this  Institution. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  enlightenment  on  this  subject  may  be 
widely  diiTu^d  abroad,  among  legislators  and  among  the  people. 
Nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  these  benificent  effects  can  be 
ting  to  ensure  the  continuance  and  multiplication  of  asylum  aod 
for  the  unfortunates,  whose  ears  hear  not,  and  whose  tongues  cannot 
speak. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  14th,  the  examination  of  ch 
having  been  completed,  the  Directors,  officers  and  pupils,  more  than 
one  hundred  visitors,  among  whom  were  several  members  of  the 
Common  Council  of  New-York,  and  other  distinguished  citizens,  »- 
sembled  in  the  chapel  to  witness  the  closing  exercises. 

Mr.  Peet,  the  President,  having  taken  the  chair,  certificates  of  good 
conduct  and  creditable  progress  in  studies,  were  awarded  to  the  iA- 
lowing  pupils,  who  have  been  under  instructions  five  years: 

George  P.  Archer,  John  Kerrigan, 

John  T,  Bell,  John  Milmine, 

Simeon  D.  Bucklen,  Sally  Bronson, 

Ephraim  Jewell,  Jerusha  M.  Hills, 

James  0.  Smith,  Lavinia  Lighthall, 

Joseph  Sweetman,  "      Hannah  M.  Patten* 
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To  the  pupils  who  had  completed  the  term  of  seven  j'ears's  study, 
diplomas  were  granted. 


Isaac  Levy, 
John  Harrison, 
John  Condit  Acker, 
George  E.  Ketcham, 
John  L.  Pickering, 
John  T.  Southwick, 
Ebenezer  S.  Benton, 
Anna  Maria  Vail, 


Edith  Lagrange, 
Lavinia  Brock, 
Mary  E.  Craft, 
Wealthy  Hawes, 
Emily  Ann  Hills, 
Prudence  Lewis, 
Christiana  Jane  Many. 


The  following  pupils  were  next  recommended  by  the  committee 
jEbr  reselection,  to  be  continued  one  year  longer  in  the  Institution: 


Of  Five  Years  Standing. 


George  P.  Archer, 
John  T.  Bell, 
Simeon  D.  Bucklen, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
John  Milmine, 
Joseph  Sweetman, 


James  0.  Smith, 
Sally  Bronson, 
Jerusha  M.  Hills, 
Lavinia  Lighthall, 
Hannah  M.  Patten. 


Of  Six  Years  Standing, 


Martin  Botbwell, 
William  Donnelly, 
Peter  Brown, 
William  H.  Weeks, 
Joseph  B.  Hills, 


Selah  Wait, 
Emory  Pangburn, 
Margaret  Vanderwerken, 
Eliza  Ann  White. 


With  each  diploma  a  farewell  letter,*  addressed  to  the  members 
of  the  graduating  class  by  the  President,  was  furnished.  Its  senti- 
ments of  friendship  and  paternal  affection,  will  not  be  new  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  who,  from  the  accumulated  evidence  of  years, 

•  Letter  to  the  pnpUt,  on  leaTing  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instmctiom  of 
Ola  Deaf  aod  Dnmb^  by  Harrey  Frindle  Peet,  M.  A.  President  of  the  Inatiliittei 
Haw-Todc,  MT, 
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and  from  constant  intereouree  with  the  writer,  lia^e  reason  to 
cognize,  in  the  principles  and  feelings  there  set  forth,  those  ivUck 
>  have  constantly  guided  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  laborious  and  re- 
sponsible duties. 

The  following  original  valedictory  address,  by  John  T.  Sootkmck, 
a  member  of  the  graduating  class,  delivered  by  him  in  the  langpnge 
of  signs,  and  interpreted  to  the  audience  by  Professor  Caiy,  is  but  aa 
exponent  of  the  love  for  one  another,  the  strong  attachment  to  the 
home  they  were  about  to  leave,  and  their  gratitude  towards  those  who 
had  watched  over  and  protected  them,  by  which  every  papil  of  Ae 
New- York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is 


This  institution  has  been  erected  for  a  liberal  pmrfose,  and  its  i 
provements  will  yet  be  completed  next  autoffln^  It  is  not  deiwgnrf 
for  the  poor  speaking  persons,  but  only  for  the  unfortunate,  deprived 
both  of  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech,  to  remain  in  for  a  terai 
of  years,  to  obtain  a  good  education. 

In  1817,  a  building,  which  Stands  opposite  the  City  Hall,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Deaf  Mutes.  A  few  years  afterwards,  for  the  resaoo 
that  it  was  inconvenient  to  those  who  had  been  admitted  in  it.  Dr. 
Milnor,  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  a  mmber 
of  respectable  and  benevolent  people  and  directors,  laid  the  eomer- 
stone  of  a  new  building,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Deaf  and  Domh, 
on  Fiftieth  street.  The  building  was  constructed,  and  two  new 
wings  have  been  added  to  it.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  state  of 
New  York,  which  manifests  a  profound  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  unfortuna^. 

The  deaf  mutes  are,  by  nature,  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  and  spend 
most  oY  their  time  in  wickedness  and  lonesomeness.  ^hey  are  often 
despised,  especially  by  their  parents,  who  feel  sorry,  and  sometimes 
despair  of  having  them  get  learning.^  Having  done  nothing  to  £»> 
please  their  parents,  nor  committed  any  crime,  yet  they  are,  in  soma 
cases,  miserably  shut  out  from  the  presence  of  other  people,  so  as  to 
deprive  them  of  their  knowledge,  and  in  their  mental  darkness  ihfej 
seem  idiotic.  This,  some  parents  do  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  and 
appear  like  the  savages,  thrusting  their  pitiless  daggers  through  ths 
bosoms  of  little  innocent  children,  crying  out  for  mercy. 

Some  think  the  deaf  mates  no  better  Unm  the  beasts,  as  the  Ra- 
man and  Greek  philosophers,  though  remarkable  for  their  enaiitioa, 
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IkoQgbt  that  thej  had  no  souls.  They  ill-treat  them  as  well  as  ridi<- 
eule  them,  when  they  have  done  them  injustice.  They  must  not  pun^ 
ish  them,  hecause  they  do  not  know  that  anything  that  they  do,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  is  wrong.  By  the  influence  of  ignorance, 
fliey  are  miserable  in  their  life,  and  lose  many  moments  of  happiness 
without  having  gained  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Before  I  came 
here  to  be  educated,  I  had  a  bad  temper,  and  was  the  cause  of  great 
trouble  to  my  parents*  My  ardent  passion  was  disobedience.  Bui 
now  I  love  Ihem* 

Some  people  consider  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  idiots.  Poor  blind 
persons!  I  wish  they  would  come  to  the  Institution  to  see  the  exer- 
cises of  the  pupils,  aad  they  could  find  them  well  educated  and  learn- 
aog  thsir  trades* 

When  many  good  citizens  acquired  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the 
inf  waxAta,  they  have  been  aroused  to  a  waim  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  this  Institution.  They  display  their  zeal  to  support  them.  The 
legislatiire  of  the  Empire  State  send  to  this  literary  Institution  a 
Bumber  of  ignorant  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  for  whom  they  appropri- 
ate Hioney  annually,  for  their  instruction.  They  know  well  that 
tibey  can  improve  in  leammg  and  writing  compositions. 

Every  deaf  mute  in  this  state,  who  is  cut  off  fropi  the  other  sour- 
ces of  knowledge,  should  be  sent  here  to  be  under  tuition,  at  a  proper 
age,  for  they  would  be  unable  to  pursue  their  studies  if  they  should 
be  advanced  in  years.  Education  raises  them  from  the  grave  of  ig- 
norance, and  ailightens  their  minds.  They  become  wise,  and  can 
converse  well* 

Had  this  Institution  not  been  founded^  the  pupils  would  still  have 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  education.  They  would  not  only  have 
led  a  miserable  course  of  life,  but  also  lost  the  precepts  of  Ood.  We 
wish  this  Institution  to  stand  as  long  as  the  earth  remains,  and  the 
deaf  mutes  all  to  be  educated.' 


T0  Me  Board  qf 

I  begin  to  make  an  addrev  to  you  ihk  afternoon.  The  vacation 
will  take  place  to-morrow,  and  some  of  the  scholars  will  go  home  to 
▼fsit  their  friends.  You  know  that  most  of  my  senior  class-mates, 
and  some  others,  are  about  to  leave  this  Institution  soon,  and  shall 
-never  return  here  to  acquire  more  knowledge,  as  we  have  done  usu- 
ally.   It  is  a  solemn  departure  of  those  whose  term  expires,  from 
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^their  dear  homey  the  advantages  of  which  you  have,  with  great  Idad- 
ness,  provided  for  them.  We  feel  so.  You  came  here  every  mootli 
to  transact  the  affairs  of  this  Institution,  and  promote  our  improve- 
ment, which  we  have  pursued  with  diligence;  and,  afler  transactiDg 
your  business,  gave  us  a  warm  greeting.  To-day  we  shall  he  cot  off 
from  the  advantages  of  this  place  and  means  of  education,  and*  le^ 
over  the  threshold  of  the  world.  We  ought  to  be  thankfiil  to 
you  for  your  kind  attention  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  us  ftr 
seven  years,  and  promise  to  remember  you  till  death*    Adieu. 

To  the  Prendenl  of  this  Institution: 

We  have,  sir,  generally  been  under  your  care  for  seven  years.  We 
have  sometimes  given  you  trouble,  and  probably  made  you  dissatis* 
fied  with  our  conduct,  and  you  have  corrected  us.  We  wish  oar 
past  evils  to  be  erased  and  forgiven.  We  hope  this  institution  will 
he  prosperous  under  your  superintendence.  May  God  bless  you,  aid 
give  you  grace  while  you  conduct  it.  We  will  no  longer  continae 
to  be  your  pupils,  and  advance  in  learning  here.  We  feel  it  verj 
solemn  to  leave  such  a  good  and  excellent  president,  and  we  r^ret 
it  is  our  duty  to  depart  from  such  an  useful  literary  Institution,  in 
which  you  know  that  we  have  received  the  benefit  of  educatioa 
without  charge.  You  will  be  remembered  by  us  with  gratitude. 
We  bid  you  farewell. 

To  our  Professors  and  Teachers: 

We  came  here  wholly  ignorant,  and  could  not  learn  for  oorselvci. 
Being  placed  under  your  care,  you  became  our  experienced  aid  ef- 
ficient instructors.    You  taught  us  to  devote  our  time  to  study  and 
compositions,  and  by  patience  and  perseverance  corrected  our  hahils 
we  had  learned  from  bad  company.     We  assure  you  that  you  have 
daily  endeavored  to  teach  the  studies  that  are  very  useful,  and  y<M 
have  explained  to  us  the  difficulties  we  met  with.     We  would  have 
remained  in  ignorance  but  for  your  efforts  to  lead  us  to  wisdom,    fi 
is  now  our  last  time  to  meet  you.    We,  this  day,  discontinue  oar 
studies  with  you  as  our  teachers,  but  we  are  in  hopes  that  our  tiae 
will  be  carefully  employed,  in  reading  and  learning,  and  we  will 
remember  what  you  have  taught  us,  while  we  have  been  at  sdiooL 
We  feel  sad  at  our  departure  from  you.    We  shall  always  truly  r^ 
member  you  with  affection  and  gratitude*    Beloved  instructors,  ve 
bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 
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To  my  dear  classmates: 

To-day  we  will  resign  our  places  in  this  Institution,  where  we 
have  staid  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  education,^  until  our 
tenn  expires,  and  where  we  haye  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  manual 
labor,  and  taken  exercise  for  health.  We  shall  not  remain  here 
longer,  but  leave  to  support  ourselves  in  the  places  which  we  may 
choose  for  our  residence,  fiefore  our  coming  here,  we  were  igno- 
rant and  lonesome,  but  under  the  wise  providence  of  God,  we  have 
been  placed  in  this  Institution  to  be  educated.  We  can  read  books, 
and  engage  in  conversation.  When  we  go  wherever  we  prefer,  we 
ought  not  to  waste  our  precious  time  in  idleness.  This  vice  should 
be  avoided,  because  it  always  leads  to  laziness,  and  perhaps  to  in- 
temperance. We  must  overcome  various  difficulties,  and  soon  be- 
come masters  of  them.  In  order  to  increase  in  wisdom,  we  will 
take  pains  to  treasure  up,  in  our  mind,  phrases  and  words  from 
books,  and  when  we  have  the  time  to  spare,  we  should  diligently  im- 
prove a  good  opportunity  of  reading  them.  That  would  be  of  good 
value  to  us,  and  we  must  accomplish  these  future  purposes,  and  strive 
after  the  higher  attainments  of  wisdom.  Be  not  idle,  nor  indolent 
and  extravagant  citizens.  One  most  important  and  true  advice  is, 
that  we  should  not  only  avoid  company  that  is  irreligious  and  shunned 
by  good  people,  out  also  avoid  imitating  the  examples  of  some  others 
notoriously  known  for  their  wickedness,  and  for  their  being  the 
despisers  of  the  Bible.  We  ought  to  be  careful  to  follow  the  ex- 
amples of  good  persons.  This  lesson,  that  we  keep  in  this  life,  will 
ensure  our  happiness.  My  sincere  friends,  don't  forget  this,  and  I 
trust  you  will  bear  it  in  mind.  Our  term  having,  to-day  expired,  I 
will  feel  truly  sorry  to  separate  from  you,  and  will  probably  never 
see  you  all  in  this  world.  I  hope  I  will  meet  you  in  heaven,  if  we 
are  penitent  sinners,  and  live  with  Ood  forever. 

Let  us  shake  hands  with  each  other  before  we  start  ior  home,  and 
forgive  each  other  our  late  faults  committed  here  by  ourselves.  We 
may  remember  ourselves  in  harmony  and  true  affection,  and  look  for 
good  prospects  in  future.  In  the  midst  of  trouble  and  trials,  we 
will  always  put  our  trust  in  Ood,  our  kind  supporter,  who  promises 
to  supply  our  wants  when  he  hearkens  to  our  silent  prayer.  After 
death,  through  faith,  he  will  take  us  into  paradise  and  we  will  ob^ 
tain  everlasting  life.    Farewell. 
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The  exercises  were  closed  by  prayer  from  the  president  in  tk 
language  of  signs.  The  committee  cannot,  in  justice  to  their  own 
feelings,  terminate  this  report,  without  returning  thanks  to  the  pres- 
dent  and  of&cers  of  the  Institution,  for  the  kind  and  coarteoos  as- 
sistance afibrded  them  in  their  labors  of  examination;  nor  wonU 
thej  feel  more  justified  in  omitting  to  congratulate  the  public  and 
private  supporters  of  this  noble  charity,  in  having  secured  the  servi- 
ces of  men  so  eminently  adapted  to  the  stations  filled  by  them^  ai 
members  of  its  academic  staff. 

The  performances  of  the  past  enable  us  to  promise  vreK  tor  Ac 
future,  and  inspire  the  well  grounded  hope  that,  under  Divine  S»> 
perintendence,  may,  in  many  years,  be  second  to  none  of  its  load,  is 
nlefalness  and  in  honor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  T.  METCALFE, 
GREGORY  T,  BEDELL, 
AUGUSTS  AVERILL, 

CommitUt, 

IVSTITimON  FOR  THE  DSAF  AVP  DuMB, 

M'euhTorky  Sepiemhtr^  1847. 


COMPOSITIONS. 


NoTB. — ^The  compositions  furnished  the  committee,  if  presented 
entire,  would  swell  thi§  report  to  an  unreasonable  size.  Only  a 
specimen  or  two  are  given  from  the  respective  classes. 


CLASS    VI. 
Mr.  Polk. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Polk,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Institution,  and  many  gentlemen  and  ladies 
came  to  visit  the  Institution  and  went  to  the  chapel  and  sat  All 
the  pupils  stood  on  the  floor  and  saw  Mr.  Polk  coming  to  the  chap- 
el. They  respected  him.  They  felt  much  joyed  because  they  saw 
him.  They  were  very  much  pleased  with  him.  He  liked  to  see 
them.  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet  stood  near  him  and  told  him  about  the  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils.  He  finished  speaking.  Mr.  Polk  was  much 
pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Peet  speaking  and  then  Mr.  Polk  began  to 
speak.  But  the  pupils  could  not  hearer.  Polk  speaking,  but  they 
saw  him  bow  many  times.  They  wondered  at  him.  When  I  was  a 
little  girl,  I  never  saw  him,  but  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  Mr.  Polk. 
When  Mr.  Polk  finished  speaking,  Mr.  Gary  called  his  class- to  come 
and  write  on  their  large  slates.  Mr.  Polk  told  Mr.  Peet  that  be 
wondered  how  they  improved  so  fast.  Many  deaf  and  dumb  girb 
with  beautiful  white  frocks  sat  on  the  stools  near  the  desks.  Mrs. 
St(Hier  told  some  young  little  girls  ta  give  some  beautiful  flowers  to 
Mr.  Polk.    Mr.  Peet  led  Mr.  Polk  and  the  people  to  the  girls  sitting 
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room*  Some  of  the  girb  went  to  gire  the  beautiful  flowen  to  Ml 
Polk.  He  thanked  them  very  much.  The  large  girls  went  to  pij 
him  respect  Miss  Lewis  went  to  him.  She  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Polk.  He  wrote  his  name  in  a  page  of  her  album.  She  wis  glad 
and  thanked  him  veiy  much.    She  remembered  it. 

KL 


Books. 

Though  some  children  often  like  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  ihar 
anall  books^  and  do  not  learn  thetn,  many  others  love  to  studj  tbeir 
large  books  and  improve  fast  Some  men  have  many  large  boob. 
They  study  very  hard  for  some  years,  and  become  the  wisest  ma 
Th^  become  lawyers,  or  teachers,  or  ministers,  or  writers,  or  dodon 

The  bible  is  the  best  of  books.  A  rich  man  pitied  many  ignanat 
Chinese.  He  went  to  the  city  of  New-York  and  bought  veiy  inaaj 
bibles  for  many  dollars.  He  carried  the  bibles  from  the  city  to  ashf. 
He  put  them  in  the  ship  and  the  ship  sailed  on  the  ocean  serenl 
months.  Some  sailors  and .  the  captain  and  he  travelled  to  ist 
They  met  many  Chinese  and  the  Chinese  were  afraid  of  them.  Tkj 
told  them  that  they  must  not  be  afraid  of  them.  They  gave  the  bi- 
bles to  the  Chinese.  They  were  glad  and  loved  them.  The  teacb> 
er  taught  three  Chinese  to  study  the  bibles.  They  were  sony  aaJ 
were  often  disobedient  and  worshipped  idols.  They  became  pioB. 
Ood  Messed  tibe  three  Chinese  and  they  will  be  happy  and  proipff- 
ous.  I  think  many  Chinese  will  become  to  pray  to  God  sod  vifl 
obey  and  love  Grod* 

W.E 

VISIT  TO  THE  INSTITUTION,  FOR  THE  BUND. 

Several  wedts  ago,  Mr.  Bartlett^s  class  and  the  giris  in  mj  tetck- 
er's  class  went  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  we  saw  tiie  bU 
boys  and  girls.  Some  worked  at  their  trades,  and  veiy  fewUio' 
girls  played  on  the  piano,  and  some  oth^  girb  sang  with  tiMD.  ^ 
was  beautiAil  singing,  and  then  we  went  and  looked  at  the  doniit»> 
ries  and  then  we  went  and  looked  at  the  chapel.  It  appeared  kM- 
tiful.  One  little  blind  boy  came  in  the  chapel  to  play  on  tk  tf* 
gan,  and  another  blind  boy  came  in  the  diapel  to  help  tfae  IHtfc 
blind  boy.  He  did  not  play  on  the  organ  when  we  were  tlist 
The  organ  was  beautiful.    It  made  a  great  noifte  and  then  we  went 
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in  the  show-rooi9  and  saw  man^  baskets  and  the  things  that  the  girb 
made.  The  things  were  beauttful,  I  wondered  how  the  blind  pu- 
pils could  do  any  thing  without  eyes.  They  cannot  see  but  they  are 
smart.  Then  I  went  to  the  North  River  with  Mr.  Bartl^'s  clas? 
and  the  girls  i^  my  teacher's  class,  I  saw  the  steamboats  pass  away. 
I  thought  they  went  to  Albany  or  Troy.  It  was  pleasant  and  the 
grass  was  green.  It  was  beautiful.  I  wondered  that  my  kind  Fa- , 
ther  in  heaven  made  the  earth,  and  we  walked  along  the  road  to 
the  Reservoir  and  saw  the  water  and  we  came  home.  I  was  very 
warm  because  the  day  was  so  hot. 

Lt,  £•  xl. 

CLASS  V. 

ne  Sold. 

f 

The  fo«I  Is  ihe  fpirat  of  a  person.  It  is  in  all  parts  of  tke  body. 
We  can  know  wbei«  our  sools  are,  bQt  we  cannot  see  them  beoauae 
they  are  immaterial.  If  the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body,  the 
body  suddenly  dies  and  becomes  hard*  A  person  touches  it  with  his 
finger,  but  it  is  insensible. 

The  soul  is  with  the  body.  The  body  feels  hunger,  cold,  disease 
and  heat  The  body  can  move,  swim,  dive,  jump,  leap.  The  soul 
hates  and  loves  and  feels.  It,  with  its  mind  forgets,  thinks,  begins 
to  recollect  and  knows.  It  with  its  heart  loves  to  play,  hates  to 
fight  and  is  sorry  and  glad.  The  body  runs  on  foot,  slips  and  hurts 
itself.    Its  eyes  can  see,  weep,  defend  and  examine  with  its  soul. 

Tlie  soul,  widi  its  ears  listens,  hears  and  p^ceives  the  voice  of  any 
person. 

0 

The  soul  gets  much  rich  language  and  knowledge,  in  its  mind. 
The  person  sleeps  .all  the  night  an  his  bed  while  the  soul  tells  him 
deep  sweetly  but  the  soul  does  not  sleep.  He  dreams  when  the  soul 
dances  In  its  mind.  The  soul  with  its  eyes  reads  books  while  its 
mind  understands  them.  The  soul  with  its  mind  grows  rich.  The 
aoul  does  never  lose  its  remembrance  when  the  body  dies.  It  is  im- 
mortal. If  the  soul  is  penitent  and  believes  in  Jesu^  Christ,  when 
the  body  dies,  the  soul  leaves  it  and  goes  to  Jesus  Christ  to  be  judged* 
It  meets  David,  Solomon,  and  prophets  and  angels  to  talk  with  them 
Ibrever.  It  is  happy  in  heaves.  It  increases  to  le^m  wisdom  more 
than  it  did  in  this  life.  It  will  be  everlasting.  Heaven  is  never 
disturbed,  sorry  crazy  dangerous  and  diseased.  Heaven  is  always 
jrweet  in  happiness,  joy,  glory  and  easiiiess. 
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The  Angd  in  Heaven. 

The  angel  is  a  holy  being.  He  is  innocent  in  Heaven.  He  is 
an  intelligent  being.  He  has  very  great  happiness.  He  is  a  soft 
liearted  being  in  Heaven  forever  with  other  angels.  He  is  a  crea- 
ture of  God.  People  know  that  God  is  eternal  because  God  created 
first  the  universe  a  great  many  years  ago,  also  God  made  the  first 
all  angels.  The  angels  are  always  obedient  to  God,  but  the  wicked 
angels  are  always  disobedient  to  God.  The  angels  are  Tery  iKefiil 
because  they  will  live  everlastingly.  The  angel  is  singiqg  to  Goi 
He  is  God^s  kind  friend.  He  had  a  body  on  the  earth  while  he  pre- 
pared to  be  pious  in  the  life.  He  became  an  angel  in  Heaven  when 
the  body  died.  He  prevailed  over  the  devil  or  Satan  becauae  he  is 
trusting  in  his  Heavenly  Father  everlastingly.  He  has  great  wis- 
dom. He  has  great  intelligence  and  happiness.  He  has  ^eat  know- 
ledge. We  must  try  to  do  right  like  the  angels.  We  must  ende*- 
Tour  to  be  industrious  to  learn  the  knowledge  in  the  Holy  Bible  so 
that  we  hope  to  go  into  Heaven  after  death  with  the  happy  angck 
I  am  thankful  to  God  for  giving  to  me  wisdom  that  I  write  abovit 
the  angels.  I  hope  that  God  will  lead  all  the  people  on  the  earfli  ti> 
become  pious  and  faithful  so  that  they  will  become  angels. 

CLASS  IV. 
Life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Before  the  coming  of  Jesus  into  the  world,  the   prophets   oftea 
foretold  that  Jesus  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  until  an  angel  Ga> 
briel  came  from  Heaven  and  told  Mary  that  she  should  be  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  and  he  was  the  son  of  God.    He  had  no  father,  bat  ou^ 
people  supposed  that  Joseph  was  his  father  because  he  married  Hazy. 
Then  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  a  stable  and  entered   it  and  as  sooa 
as  Jesus  was  born  and  laid  in  a  manger,  the  cngels  announced  to  the 
shepherds  that  Jesus   born.     The  shepherds  saw  a  bright  light  vd 
heard  a  multitude  of  angels  singing  and  giving  glory  to  Grod  becaioe 
Jesus  was  bom.    They  went  to  Bethlehem  and  found  the  infant  lyia; 
in  the  manger  and  worshipped  him.    Then  the  king  Herod  heard  df 
him,  and  he  ^ent  his  soldiers  to  kill  all  the  male  children  in  BetUe- 
hem  and  he  thought  that  the  infant  Jesus  could  not  escape,  bat  Ged 
warned  Joseph  in  a  dream,  and  he  set  Mary  and  the  infant  oa  aa 
ass  and  escaped  to  Egypt  at  midnight  and  dwelt  till  Herod  vai 
dead,  then  they  returned  from  there  to  Nazareth  and  dwelt  Aere. 
The  in£ant  was  always  obedient  to  his  parents  and  grew   in  stitiac 
and  in  wisdom.    God  blessed  him  till  he  was  about  thirty  yeais  old, 
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John  the  baptist  came  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  wilderness  and 
saying,  ^^  Repent  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.''  Many 
people  repented  for  their  sins  and  were  baptized  by  John  and  also 
Jesus  was  so,  Ihe  heavens  opened  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  like  a 
dove  and  rested  on  his  head  and  said,  "  This  is  my  beloved  son  in 
^hom,  I  am  well  pleased."  Then  be  preached  the  gospel  about  four 
years  while  he  lived  and  performed  many  miracles  and  after  his 
resurrection,  he  remained  on  the  earth  forty  days.  He  commanded 
his  disciples  and  apostles  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature  and  then  he  called  them  together  and  led 
them  to  the  mountain.  He  blessed  them  and  ascended  up  to  Heaven. 
After  his  ascension,  the  disciples  and  apostles  obeyed  his  order  and 
preached  the  gospel  through  many  cities  and  countries  and  performed, 
many  miracles  tiU  Roman  army  came  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem. 

R  L. 

The  Sting-ray. 

Two  years  ago,  I  saw  five  men  catching  fishes  and  eels  with  a 
long  net  on  the  shore.  I  saw  three  sting-rays  in  the  long  net  One 
of  the  men  drew  one  of  the  sting-ra}8  out  of  the  net.  Then  one  of 
them  stung  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Now  he  began  to  cut  off  the 
skin  of  the  palm  but  his  hand  was  poisonous  and.  he  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  Two  of  the  men  killed  the  sting-rays  and  they  cut  their 
bodies  in  many  pieces.  Many  sting-rays  live  in  the  Hudson  River. 
They  are  not  good  for  food. 

D.  M.  W. 

CLASS  in. 

Story  of  Joseph. 

Joseph  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  Jacob  loved  Joseph  most,  because 
he  was  the  son  of  Rachel,  who  was  the  beloved  wife  of  Jacob.  His 
brethren  hated  Joseph  very  much,  because  their  father  loved  him 
most.  They  used  to  take  care  of  the  flocks.  When  the  pasture  had 
all  gone  they  drove  them  to  another  pasture  for  their  flocks,  which 
was  very  far  from  home.  Joseph  did  not  go  with  them,  but  staid  at 
limine  with  his  father  and  little  brother  Benjamin.  One  day  in  the 
morning,  Jacob  called  Joseph,  and  told  him  to  go  to  see  his  sons,  if 
they  were  well.  Joseph  obeyed  the  commandments  of  his  father,  and 
went  on  his  way  from  his  father  through  the  woods.  While  he  was 
gpiug  to  his  brethren,  the  brethren  of  Joseph  saw  him  coming,  and 
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talked  to  each  other  that  they  would  catch  him  and  put  him  into  the 
pit.  But  Joseph  was  very  innocent  while  his  %icked  brethren  were 
waiting  for  him.  When  Joseph  reached  them,  they  imm^iately 
caught  him  and  put  him  into  the  dark  pit  Then  one  of  his  breth- 
ren told  them  it  was  better  to  kill  Joseph,  but  Judah  told  tbem  that 
it  was  very  wrong  to  kill  him  because  he  was  their  brother,  but  it 
was  better  to  sell  him.  After  some  time  they  saw  some  camels 
coming  with  the  merchants  who  rode  on  their  backs.  When  &ej 
reached  them,  the  wicked  brethren  took  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and 
took  off  his  pretty  coat  which  his  father  gave  to  him,  and  then  tiiqr 
sold-  him  to  the  merchants  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  Poor  Jo- 
seph was  very  much  afraid  while  he  was  on  the  back  of  the  camek 
When  they  arrived  at  Egypt,  he  became  a  slave  till  he  interpreted 
Pharaoh's  two  dreams,  and  he  appointed  him  to  be  governor  of 
Egypt  When  the  wicked  brethren  had  sold  Joseph,  they  dipped 
his  coat  into  the  blood  of  a  kid,  and  tore  it,  and  carried  it  to  their 
father,  and  gave  it  to  him.  Jacob  knew  that  the  beasts  had  devov 
ed  Joseph,  and  felt  very  sorry.  While  there  was  a  great  fiunine  in 
Egypt,  Jacob  command^d'his  sons  to  go  to  Egypt  to  buy  com,  but 
Joseph  spoke  to  them  roughly  at  first.  After  some  time  he  said  ta 
them  that  he  was  Joseph,  and  wept  and  kissed  them.  He  gave  thea 
a  large  dinner  with  him.  Then  he  told  than  that  they  must  bring 
his  father  and  all-  things  he  had,  to  live  in  Egypt  So  they  went 
home  and  brought  them  there.  They  lived  there  till  Jacob  died. 
Before  he  died,  Joseph  carried  his  two  sons  to  Jacob  and  be  Ut«ed 
them. 

S.T. 

Siofff  of  a  Monkey. 

One  year  ago  the  directors  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  came  into 
the  chapel  because  they  wished  to  see  the  pupils  that  they  exhibited 
to  please  them.  While  some  pupils  wrote  on  the  large  slates  far 
any  news,  the  deaf  mute  teacher,  whose  name  is  Mr.  Gamage,  west 
up  and  stood  on  the  platform,  before  the  directors  and  gentleoMO 
and  ladies,  he  made  his  signs  with  his  hands  to  tell  them  about  a 
monkey. 

One  day  a  woman  had  a  baby.  She  took  her  baby  in  the  cnSk^ 
and  she  rocked  it  till  her  baby  slept,  and  she  saw  it,  that  it  slept  a 
a  cradle.  She  left  it  and  ^rent  out  of  the  door.  While  she  wariwd 
her  dirty  clothes  in  a  tub,  the  monirey  came  into  the  house  and  »w 
it  in  a  cradle.    He  took  it  iq>,  and  be  carried  it  up  to  the  top  af 
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tbe  house,  and  he  played  with  it.  Its  mother  had  finished  to  wash 
the  clothes,  and  she  returned  and  opened  the  door,  and  she  did  not 
find  her  babj  in  the  cradle.  She  was  very  sorry,  and  searched  for  it 
ID  the  bouse.  She  found  the  monkey  with  her  baby  on  the  roof. 
She  could  not  catch  the  monkey.  She  blew  a  horn  to  call  her  hus- 
band from  the  field,  and  he  heard,  and  left  his  field  immediately,  and 
came  to  his  wife.  She  told  hira  that  the  monkey  had  just  got  it  up 
on  the  roof.  He  was  very  angry.  He  got  his  long  ladder  against 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  he  wept  up  to  the  roof.  He  tried  to 
catch  the  monkey,  but  he  jumped  to  another  place.  He  went  down 
and  he  got  it  against  the  other  place,  and  he  went  up  again,  apd  he 
tried  to  do  it  but  in  vain.  The  monkey  went  down  with  the  baby, 
and  he  laid  it  in  thcf  cradle,  and  he  ran  a^ay.  It  cried.  Its  mother 
ran  to  it,  and  she  took  it  up,  and  rocked  it  in  her  arms,  and  she 
kissed  it,  and  it  began  to  smile.  The  directors  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen laughed  at  each  other.  E.  B. 
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CLASS  n. 

Institution  far  the  Deaf  mud  Dumb 
Mw-York,  July  Uth,  1847. 
Deaf  Mr.  Bwiftw^-— 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  some  moments  to  write  to  you  now.  I' 
am  much  pleased  to  see  yoc  come  and  examine  the  deaf  mute  pupib. 
I  hope  you  are  happy  and  healthfid  now.  I  am  very  happy  to  stay 
liere  and  learn  the  different  kinds  of  books  in  the  school.  I  am  very 
glad  that  Qod  led  me  to  come  here  and  learn  for  my  improvement 
I  should  be  very  thankful  to  him  for  his  kindness  and  goodness.  I 
huwe  enjoyed  myself  very  much  here,  because  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
iofr  me  to  learn  and  obtain  wisdom  and  improvement*  I  know  that 
tins  Institution  is  useful,  for  many  pupils  learn  in  the  school  rooms, 
which  are  very  pleasant  and  excellent  All  the  pupils  seem  to  be 
▼cry  happy  and  healtbful  ia  slay  here  and  learn  in  the  school.  I  have 
learned  the  first  Geography,  eiecond  part,  and  some  books;  but  I  am  stu* 
dying  Quarto  Greograpby,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Union  Question  book, 
fcc.,  which  I  am  much  pleased  to  learn.  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow 
afternoon,  and  meet  my  dear  parents,  relations  and  friends  again  glad- 
ly. I  hope  that  I  shall  obtain  the  pleasure  to  stay  there,  during  a 
§ew  weeks^  and  make  my  dear  parents  and  friends  a  very  pleasant 
and  happy  visit  I  wish  you  happiness  and  health.  May  God  bless 
you.  ^ 

Your  gratefiil  friend, 

To  Cd.  Benlmi.  H.  M.  P. 
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Birds. 

Many  birds  always  fly  to  Soutb  Carolina,  in  the  autumn,  and  lire 
there  till  the  spring.  They  fly  from  South  Carolina  to  some  coun- 
tries again,  because  it  is  warm  weather,  but  some  kinds  of  them  of- 
ten stay  in  the  winter.  They  feel  not  very  cold,  they  love  to  eat 
some  seeds  on  the  snow.  They  often  hop  about  the  snow.  I  think 
how  wise  Grod  is!  He  created  them  in  the  world.  He  made  every 
one  of  them  to  have  two  legs,  two  wings,  two  eyes  and  one  bilL 
But  the  birds  have  no  souls,  which  cannot  go  to  heaven  when  they 
die.  They  are  called  small  animals.  They  often  build  their  nests  on 
trees,  bushes,  or  bams.  They  build  them  with  mud,  straws,  and  fea- 
thers. When  they  have  some  eggs  in  their  nests,  they  sit  on  them 
warming  some  days.  Then  they  hatch  their  young  ones.  They  take 
very  good  care  of  them.  Sometimes  a  boy  finds  the  young  ones  in 
their  nest&  They  are  troubled  when  he  often  comes  to  them  in  the 
nests.  He  loves  to  be  cruel  to  them.  I  pity  them,  because  they  are 
troubled  by  the  boys.  He  is  very  bad  and  cruel.  Also  I  was  a  lit- 
tle girl  at  home.  I  was  sometimes  cruel  to  the  young  birds.  My 
'dear  mother  often  scolded  me. 

huiiiutian  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ^ 
J^ewYork,  July  14/A,  1847.        ^ 
Han.  S.  Young: 

I  am  sitting  down  by  my  desk  thinking  to  write  some  accounts  to 
you  for  the  gratification  of  my  education,  and  comfort  under  the  care 
of  Mr,  Peet,  and  my  term  of  education  is  five  years.  In  my  igno- 
rance, I  felt  happy  though  I  did  not  know  how  to  read,  nor  can  1 
hear  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  or  the  preparation  for  Eternity,  but 
'Oh,  how  grateful  I  am  to  you,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  my  father,  and 
sent  me  to  school,  as  you  was  Secretary,  I  saw  the  letter  and  your 
name,  and  thought  with  happiness  that  I  am  not  left  in  ignorance, 
where  the  Lord  guides  me  out  of  the  dark  path  into  light;  for  masj 
years  will  I  thank  him  even  to  old  age  or  death. 

The  fourteenth  of  July  the  Examination  is  held,  and  though  yoo 
did  not  come,  many  pupils  are  very  desirous  t;o  see  you,  because  tbej 
never  saw  you,  but  heard  of  you  very  often,  during  many  tim& 
Please  to  come  and  visit  the  Institution,  and  see  how  they  will  be 
glad  to  see  you.  I  know  that  you  will  be  more  happy  to  see  us  oo 
the  14th  of  July,  but  we  fear  to  fail  in  seeing  you. 

The  Institution  is  more  flourishing  than  some  years  ago,  and  ip* 
peared  somewhat  grand,  it  is  profitable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  for 
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their  excellent  education.  We  have  improved  some  during  some 
years>  now  we  are  caused  to  joy  for  our  minds  are  increased  in  wis*> 
'dom,  but  not  pride.  We  thank  6od  daily  and  pray  for  all  people. 
We  are  desirous  that  the  Institution  will  remain  in  a  considerable 
time.  We  are  in  much  anxiety  to  see  you,  we  saw  Mr.  J.  K.  folk 
two  weeks  ago,  and  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him^  my  time  is  ve- 
ry short,  so  very  soon  I  must  close.  In  many  times  I  will  not  turn 
my  face  from  lifting  thanks  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  guided 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  excellent  Institution,  for  obtaining  wisdom, 
to  which  you  selected  many  of  them  to  the  Institution,  I  bid  you 
farewell. 

From  your  grateful  friend, 

J.  M.  H, 
Samuel  Young,  Esq. 

CLASS  I. 

Human  Physiology, 

We  enjoy  the  study  of  Human  Physiology  for  a  year,  as  long  as 
ive  love  to  study  diligently  before  our  last  farewell.  I  cannot  doubt 
it  is  the  most  profitable  branch  of  learning  in  the  subject  of  natural 
curiosity,  in  e\  ery  part  of  the  human  body,  which  is  said  to  be  more 
wonderful  than  any  other  thing,  for  our  Loid  is  the  wisest  to  have 
created  Adam  and  Eve.  Even  our  bodies  can  be  created  by  no  man. 
O,  what  a  wonderful  thought,  the  breathing  in  the  body!  We  must 
he  very  careful  of  our  good  bodies,  avoiding  any  evil,  and  continu- 
ing to  wash  them  every  morning;  if  so  the  diseases  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, and  good  health  is  pleasant  to  ourselves.  Especially  we  must 
avoid  to  take  a  drink  of  wine  or  brandy,  for  these  are  the  causes  of 
great  misery,  shame,  poverty,  and  cruelty  to  our  families;  or  will 
make  bodies  too  weak  and  feeble  that  we  cannot  live  to  old  age* 
But  if  we  avoid  to  take  some,  we  would  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  good 
health,  ^nd  live  long  to  work  daily,  to  get  money,  to  be  able  tosup*> 
port  ourselves,  and  to  give  some  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  heathen,  who 
may  be  saved  by  faith  in  the  Lord. 

C.  J.  M* 
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THE  CAPTIVE  BOY. 

A  Start/  toriUen  /ram  Signs. 

Many  years  ago,  during  the  settlements  of  the  Whites,  the  lodians, 
or  aborigines  infested  the  Whites  very  much,  even  as  flies  infest  ib. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  these  villains  robbed  the  Whita 
of  their  clothing  and  property,  and  brought  the  Whites  captirci  in 
the  woods.  They  killed  some  3  and  among  them  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bird,  who,  with  his  wife  and  child,  was  almost  to  re- 
ceive a  total  destruction.  But  the  Indians  finding  persons  not  enoagh 
to  help  them  carry  off  the  plnnderings,  chose  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  to 
be  their  servants.  Now^the  things  ready  to  be  carried  off,  they  pot 
on  their  backs  and  went  off;  and  the  woman  being  an  expert  indi- 
vidual, put  her  babe  under  the  bundle.  As  they  walked  in  the  woods 
with  the  Indians,  they  fainted  on  their  way,  and  their  keepers  were 
obliged  to  let  them  rest 

The  night  coming  on,  these  villains  lay  down  and  slept,  after 
they  had  chosen  guards  for  the  night,  and  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
same  night,  that,  when  they  fell  sound  asleep,  the  two  got  up  and 
walked  off  very  softly.  But  the  morning  approaching,  they  grew 
tired  and  sat  down  to  rest,  and,  considering  their  situation,  they  left 
the  child  in  a  bed  of  flowers,  near  a  small  brook,  and  hastened  to 
their  house,  as  fast  as  they  could.  In  the  morning  they  got  to  thrir 
own  house;  their  friends  were  glad  and  shook  hands  with  them,  and 
Mr.  Bird,  a  fugitive  from  the  captivity  oi  the  savages,  set  out  tritfa 
his  companions  as  soldiers,  and  then  marched  off  to  the  spot  where 
the  infant  lay.  But  all  in  vain,  the  child  was  stolen,  and  then  the 
body  returned^  and  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

About  fifteen  years  after  this  event,  a  treaty  was  formed  by  the 
commissioners,  in  order  to  make  peace.  Then  a  boy  about  fifteen 
years  old,  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  with  some  other  cap- 
tives. As  the  boy  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird,  he  was  unknown 
by  them,  but  at  last  recognised  by  a  scar  on  his  right  hand,  which 
was  done  by  an  axe.  He  had  a  tomahawk  and  a  blanket  on  himsdf, 
but  he  was  ordered  by  his  parents  to  put  on  pantaloons  and  a  jacket 
Nevertheless,  his  discontentment  increased,  and  it  happened  one 
night,  when  his  parents,  sisters  and  brothers  were  fast  asleep,  that 
he  stole  out  of  the  house  and  ran  off  to  the  tribe  of  the  aboriginals. 
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In  the  morning,  the  parents  not  knowing  of  that  fugitive  son,  wait* 
ed  for  him  to  eat  breakfast,  but  he  not  coming,  his  parents  sent  one 
to  call  him,  and  he  was  found  gone  away.  The  parents  were  very 
sorry,  but  they  gave  themselves  to  Divine  Providence,  and  were  hap- 
py again. 

Twenty  years  having  passed,  the  family  moved  away.  They  re- 
mained in  an  old  house  for  there  was  no  new  one.  The  next  day 
after  having  a  new  house,  Mr.  Bird  received  a  call  from  the  Whites 
to  assist  them  at  a  raising,  ailer  he  had  gone  leaving  his  family 
alone,  while  the  wife  was  doing  house  duties,  a  tribe  of  Indians  was 
in  sight,  and  Mrs.  Bird,  fearing  that  they  would  do  great  damage, 
put  up  the  ladder,  went  upon  it  with  her  children  up  through  the 
trap-door,  drew  up  the  ladder,  and  shut  the  door.  But  when  the 
savages  came,  finding  nobody  in  the  house,  they  searched  for  a  lad- 
der, but  all  in  vain,  there  was  none.  Then  one  of  the  Indians  got 
on  their  shoulders,  opr  ned  the  trap-door  ai^d  the  others  shot  at  the 
family  with  their  rifles,  although  the  bullets  pierced  through  the  roof 
and  did  no  damage  to  them.  After  this;  one  of  the  members  lifted 
tip  his  right-hand,  and  meant  to  get  up  through  that  door,  but,  alas, 
the  poor  Indian  had  his  hand  amputated  by  a  woman  up  that  door. 
For  this  bad  event,  and  fearing  the  Whites  would  come,  they  ran  off 
yelling. 

By  and  by,  her  husband,  after  helping  the  Whites  at  a  raising, 
arrived  at  home,  and  as  he  saw  blood  in  his  house,  he  was  anxious, 
thinking  that  his  family  were  killed,  but  a  little  whjje  after,  he 
looked  up  stairs  and  called  to  see  if  they  were  there.  A  reply 
'^  Yes"  was  proclaimed.  His  wife  and' children  gladly  came  down, 
and  the  husband  finding  a  hand  cut  off,  fell  in  a  sober  condition,  be- 
lieving it  was  his  son,  for  it  had  a  scar  like  him. 

This  shows  that  habits  and  educatioiv  make  great  difference  among 
mankind. 

W.  H.  W. 
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^  DretLm. 

An  account  of  a  strange  thing  which  once  happened  to 
When  the  son  had  almost  set,  I  stood  at  the  outside  of  the  door 
end  my  brothers  stood  around  my  mother,  who  looked  naturally  cheer- 
ful. They  only  convesed  with  her,  but  I  looked  above  towards  the 
sky.  It  appeared  like  a  black  cloud  around  me.  So  I  thought  why 
were  they  not  deaf,  but  I  only  was  mute.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was 
afraid  of  the  cloud,  so  I  retired  and  entered  into  a  chamber.  Then 
my  mother  came  to  kiss  me,  saying  I  must  be  a  good  girl.  When 
it  made  me  sleep  very  soundly  I  observed  that  the  chamber  was 
filled  with  a  white  cloud,  in  which  a  strange  spirit  stood  near  my  head, 
end  another  was  standing  near  my  feet.  They  were  truly  clothed  with 
while  long  garments  like  snow.  They  bad  rosy  cheeks,  blue  eyes^ 
which  were  very  keen.  Besides  they  had  handsome  curls,  so  they 
seemed  very  natural  and  sweet.  They  had  no  feet,  but  they  had  only 
wings  very  beautiful.  They  would  not  fly  above,  so  they  were  still 
standing.  However  they  looked  cheerfully  at  me.  I  cannot  de* 
scribe  it  so  that  you  could  understand  how  very  handsome  they  were! 
After  some  moments  they  awoke  me,  so  I  was  ^much  frightened  to 
cry  *^  Ma,  ma.'*  So  she  came  to  wake  me,  till  I  saw  her  asking 
me,  but  I  did  not  answer  her.  Then  I  slept  again  till  a  nurse  called 
me  to  rise  early  in  the  morning.  I  did  so,  and  came  to  see  my  dear 
mother.  She  asked  me  why  I  looked  sad,  then  I  said  that  two 
strangers  came,  to  stand  one  near  my  head  and  the  other  near  my 
feet;  they  were  clothed  with  white  long  garments,  like  snow.  By 
this  she  understood  it,  and  she  said  they  were  angels  who  came  from 
heaven.  I  was  much  astonished  at  it,  that  she  guessed,  they  advised 
me  to  pray  to  God,  so  that  they  wished  mc  to  live  with  Jesus  Christ. 
So  I  feared  him,  and  told  her  that  I  would  not  sleep  alone.  Then  I 
wished  to  sleep  with  her.  She  inquired  where  was  my  dear  father  ? 
I  answered  he  was  now  in  heaven,  and  lived  with  Jesus. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

A  long  while  ago,  England  was  separated  into  a  number  of  small 
provinces,  each  of  which  retained  its  independent  government,  but 
now  this  separation  was  changed  to  the  combination  of  a  kingdom 
under  Egbert.  In  the  act  of  uniting,  the  inhabitants  of  England 
took  measures  to  manifest  an  increasing  degree  of  prosperity  whidi 
continued  but  for  a  short  space  of  time*    The  prosperity  was  inter- 
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rupted  for  about  fifty  years.  The  savage  Danes,  who  ittfested  the 
coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  became  more  piratical.  The 
Panes  were  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  had 
teen  driven  into  Denmark  by  the  strong  force  of  Charlemagne,  the 
most  distinguished  conqueror  and  most  able  sovereign.  At  length 
the  Danish  pirates  became  so  formidable  and  unconquerable,  that 
they  succeeded  in  taking,  without  any  rights,  possession  of  some  of 
the  principal  places  in  England  to  make  their  settlements,  and  were 
still  extending  their  predatory  excursions  over  the  country.  Thus  it 
received  much  trouble  and  was  reduced  to  a  distressing  state. 

Among  the  English  were  some  of  the  officers  of  distinguished  me- 
rit, in  an  order  of  succession,  who  made  their  efforts  to  repulse  the 
Danish  settlers,  over  whom  some  of  their  victories  were  gained. 
All  this  was  over,  and  one  brave  last  successor  raised  again  his  na- 
tive country  from  the  brink  of  ruin  to  its  prosperity  better  than  be- 
fore. Who  was  he?  H#  was  Alfred,  the  Great,  who  had  given 
proofs  of  virtue  and  spirit  of  war,  which  had  raised  him  to  a  high 
distinction  of  reputation.  Before  the  subject  T  have  just  mentioned, 
when  Alfred  was  young,  he  listened  attentively  to  the  poems  read, 
containing  the  account  of  the  distinguished  merits  of  heroes,  and  this 
excited  his  desire  that  he  might  obtain  a  crown  of  glory,  like  the  he- 
roes. So  he,  by  the  application  of  his  mind  to  his  study,  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  poetical  compositions,  and  thus  he  became  distin- 
guished by  his  genius. 

On  one  occasion  he,  being  compelled  to  suppress  the  Danish  incur- 
sions, assembled  a  few  troops  with  whom  he  marched  against  them. 
Eight  of  his  advantages  were  successful  in  one  year,  but  a  new 
mighty  irruption  of  the  Danes  overwhelmed  England  with  their  innu- 
merable numbers,  burning  and  destroying  the  churches  and  monaste- 
ries. Alfred,  with  his  efforts,  fought  a  battle  with  the  enemy  but 
the  English  were  defeated.  The  followers  of  Alfred  therefore  were 
disbanded,  some  fleeing  to  Wales  to  take  refuge,  and  others  surren- 
dering themselves  to  the  conquerors.  When  all  Alfred's  attempts,  to 
resist  the  invaders,  and  encourage  his  army  against  them,  had  been 
in  vain,  he  was  obliged  to  propose  terms  of  peace  which  the  con- 
querors gave  their  consent  to.  But  instead  of  consenting  to  the  trea- 
ty for  peace  the  conquerors  imposed  dreadful  hostilities  and  damages 
upon  the  country  under  subj^tion. 

Having  disbanded  his  subjects  and  abandoned  the  ensigns  of  his 
dignity,  Alfred  ran  away  to  the  gloomy  place,  the  name  of  which  I 
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do  not  know,  where  he  put  on  the  common  appearance  of  a  peasaat| 
and  resided,  for  some  time,  in  the  small  house  or  cottage  of  a  herd&> 
man,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  his  cattle.  The  peasant, 
however,  planned  secretly  a  great  deal  for  obtaining  again  a  crown 
of  dignity.  He  always  played  on  a  harp  for  his  amusement,  and  be* 
rcame  possessed  of  his  musical  talents.  According  to  historians,  on 
one  occasion,  a  wife  of  the  herdsman  told  Alfred,  whose  qualities 
she  had  no  knowledge  of,  to  keep  attentively  the  cakes  which  were 
baking  by  the  fire.  He,  however,  forgot  his  trust  and  let  them  bum 
because,  probably,  a  crowd  of  thoughts  wandered  abroad  before  his 
mind,  thus  depriving  him  of  his  remembrance.  When  the  wife  per- 
ceived the  cakes  burning,  for  this  she  scolded  him  severely}  saying, 
*^  You  would  be  ready  enough  to  eat  them,  though  you  wo^ld  not 
take  the  pains  to  turn  them/' 

Before  Alfred  left  the  place  of  his  retreat,  after  planning  a  great 
deal,  he  had  collected  a  few  troops  of  his  ((lends,  whom  he  sent  into 
the  forests  and  marshes  in  order  to  lay  in  wait  for  wandering  parties 
of  the  Danish  enemy,  and  destroy  them.  They  effected  some  of  their 
purposes  in  the  proceedings.  They  were  influential,  by  their  successes, 
in  inducing  more  troops  to  join  their  society,  till,  to  their  sufficiently 
large  numbers,  they  were  all  ready  to  fight  with  the  Danes. 

Alfred  wished  to  spy  the  state  of  the  Danish  camps  in  England. 
So  he  disguised  himself  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherd,  with  a  harp  in  his 
hand,  and  entered  into  the  Danish  establishments.  He  exerted  his 
arts  of  music,  by  which  he  was  so  admired  by  the  enemies,  that  he 
was  presented  before  Guthrum  the  Danish  Prince.  This  prince  mani« 
fested  his  interest  in  the  tones  of  music,  and  allowed  the  harper  to 
stay  with  him  for  some  days.  Having  observed  the  carelessness  of 
the  Danes,  and  the  unguarded  state  of  their  camps,  he  retired  from 
the  camps  and  returned  to  his  followers,  declaring  the  subject  above 
mentioned.  Being  encouraged,  they  marched,  under  his  direction, 
against  the  enemy,  while  the  Danes,  surprised  to  find  an  army  of 
English  coming  against  them,  had  but  little  time  for  resistance — 
this  time  was  scarcely  nothing.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  the 
Danes  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  till  Guthrum  and  his  no- 
bility offered  their  surrender  to  the  English  conquerors.  The  prison- 
ers were  not  disinclined  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Alfred  that  they 
should  hold  to  Christianity.  So  they  were  bagtised  and  added  to  the 
English  forces  for  defending  the  country  against  the  Danish  incur« 
sions. 

S.  W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Continued  from  the  last  Annual  Report. 


Bj  Prof*  J.  Addison  Cast. 


The  following  publications  on  deaf  mute  instruction  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  of  the  Institution: 

•  I.  Foreign. 

1.   GERMANY, 

5296.  Emden.  Enter  Jafaresbericfat  ueber  das  Bestehea  und  die 
Wirksamkeit  der  am  1  November,  1844,  eroefiheten  Taubstummen — 
Anstalt  zu  Emden,  1846,  8vo,,  pp.  16.  First  Annual  Rq>ort  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  lastitutioa  of  Emden,  opened  November  1,  1844. 

Zweiter  Jahresbericbt,  etc.  Emderif  1846.  8vo.,  pp.  16.  Second 
Annual  Report,  etc.  Emden  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The 
Institution  from  which  the  above  reports  have  been  received  is  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  the  benevolent.  The  first  year  it 
contained  five  pupils,  the  second  year  elev^,  under  the  instruction 
of  Z. 

Edzards.  The  first  report  embraces  several^ distinct  topics:  1.  No- 
tices of  individual  pupils.  2.  Regard  to  the  health  of  the  pupils. 
3.  Increase  of  their  happiness.  4.  Efforts  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  Institution.  To  the  second  report  is  appended  the  address 
which  was  delivered  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Institution,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Victor. 

297.  Hamburg.  Neunter  Bericht  des  Verwaltungs  Ausschusses  der 
am  28  sten  Mai  1827,  gestifteten  Taubstummen — Schule  fur  Ham- 
burg und  das  Hamburger  Gebeit    Hamburg,  1847.    8vo.,  pp.  168. 
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Ninth  Report  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Hambui^,  found- 
ed May  28th,  1827. 

This  voluminous  and  able  report,  by  Mr.  Behnnann,  the  Principal 
of  the  Institution,  relates  to  the  years  1844, 1845,  1846,  and  is  main- 
ly occupied  with  special  notices  of  the  pupils  and  extj.iicts  from 
their  journals*  The  writer,  however,  treats  at  some  length,  upon  the 
condition  of  uneducated  deaf  mutes,  and  cites  several  instances  where 
such  persons  have  been  convicted  of  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
names  a  large  number  of  educated  mutes  who  have  been  highly  re- 
spected, and  have  distinguished  themselves  in  various  arts  and  profc9> 
sions.  The  report  also  refers  to  the  education  of  the  blind  and  d 
idiots,  to  the  history  of  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  domb, 
the  establishment  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in  various  countries, 
and  to  the  causes  of  deafness,  with  important  statistical  informatioa. 
The  present  number  of  pupils  in  the  Hamburg  Institution  is  sixteen. 
The  number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  report,  is  eighty. 

2.  FRANCE. 

298.  Paris. — Annales  de  PEducation  des  Sourds  Muets  ei  dei 
Aveugles:  Revue  des  Institutions  qui  leur  sont  consecr6es  ea  France 
et  &  I'Etranger,  Publi^e  par  M.  Edouard  Morel.  Paris^  1SI7. 
Quatrieme  Volume,  8vo.,  pp.  320.  Annals  of  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind:  Review  of  the  Institutions  devoted 
to  them  in  France  and  other  countries.  Vol.  IV.  Published  quar- 
terly, by  Prof.  Edward  Morel. 

The  interest  of  this  work  is  fully  sustained  in  the  fourth  volume. 
It  contains  original  articles  from  instructors,  both  male  and  iemak, 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
blind,  addresses  delivered  on  public  occasions,  biographical  notices, 
letters  of  correspondents,  items  of  intelligence,  announcements  of 
new  works  and  critical  notices  of  those  most  important 


3.   ENGLAND. 

299.  Bakeb,  Charles,  Headmaster  of  the  Yorkshire  Institutkw 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Book  of  Bible  History  for  Schools.    London^  pp.  260. 
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The  Book  of  Bible  Characters.     London,  pp.  100. 

Exercises  on  the  Tabular  View  of  the  Old  Testament.  London^ 
pp.  95. 

These  books  are  designed  for  school  and  family  instruction,  and 
seem  well  adapted  to  pterest  and  instruct  the  youthful  mind. 

300*  Fowler,  R.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S. — Some  Observations  on  the 
Mental  State  of  the  Blind,  and  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  suggested  by  the 
Case  of  Jane  Sullivan,  both  Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb,  and  Uneduca- 
ted.   SdiAuryy  1843.     12mo.,  pp.  100. 

The  substance  of  this  work  was  communicated  to  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester,  in  the  year  1841 
and  1842.  Jane  Sullivan,  at  that  time,  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  an  inmate  of  the;  Rotherhithe  workhouse.  She  was  deaf 
from  birth,  and  consequently  dumb,  but  her  blindness  was  occasioned 
by  the  small  pox,  when  she  was  three  years  old.  Her  hearing  and 
sight  had  slightly  improved  under  medical  treatment,  but  no  efforts 
had  been  made  to  educate  her. 

Other  similar  cases  are  referred  to.  From  all  the  facts  given  the 
writer  infers, 

1.  That  the  intelligence  is  not  in  any  thing  like  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  perfection  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  that  the  privations  even  of 
a  Laura  (Bridgman)  have  not  occasioned  any  proportional  destitution 
of  knowledge,  enjoyments  of  life,  or  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
others. 

2.  That  the  desire  of  knowledge  and  of  personal  consideration  is 
even  stronger  in  the  deaf  or  the  blind  than  in  others;  and, 

3.  That  they  are  naturally  more  attentive,  and  are  more  anxious 
than  others  to  retain  what  it  may  have  cost  them,  much  solicitude  to 
acquire. 

301.  DoNCASTER. — Sixteenth  Ileport  of  the  Yorkshire  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1845.  Doncaster.  Printed  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Institution.     12mo.,  pp.  36. 

Seventeenth  Report,  for  1846. 
Eighteenth        do         1847. 
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This  institution  contains  eighty-four  pupils.  The  Headmasto-,  Mr. 
Baker,  has  been  connected  with  this  institution  since  its  first  estab- 
lishment in  1829.  He  has  two  assistant  teachers.  Five  of  his  for- 
mer assistants  are  now  Headmasters  of  the  institutions  at  Edinboi;^, 
Dublin,  Exeter,  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  and  Brighton. 

.    Results  of  an  Inquiry  respecting  the  foniier  pu- 


pils of  the  Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Ordered 
by  the  Committee,  February,  1844.  Reprinted  with  additionsy  March, 
1847.    Doncader^  12mo.,  pp.  94. 

These  results  are,  in  general,  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  and 
establish  the  fact  of  the  permanent  benefits  of  education  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  BiimiDgham, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Dublin  and  New-York,  have  also  comoieBced 
a  course  of  inquiries  respecting  their  former  pupils. 

302.  Nbwcastlb-ufon-Ttne. — The  Report  of  the  Northern  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  Counties  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Cum^land,  Westmoreland,  and  the  toiwn 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  1846.  JfewcasUe-^inpon^Tyne^  1847.  8m 
Rp.  32. 

This  institution  was  commenced  in  1839,  and  now  contains  thirty- 
four  pupils,  two  of  whom  are  blind,  and  thirty-two  deaf  and  dnnh 

2.  AMERICAN. 

303.  Hartford.-— 'The  thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  diredon 
of  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  for  the  Education  and  Instnr* 
tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Exhibited  to  the  Asylum,  May  15, 
1847.    Hartford,  1847.  8vo.  pp.  40. 

The  only  important  change  noticed  in  the  report  is  the  lesignatioa 
of  the  steward  of  the  Asylum,  Rev.  W.  W.  Turner,  who  had  IvU 
the  office  for  sixteen  years  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  instnictor, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Baldwin  to  the  new  c^Bce  of 
family  guardian  and  steward.  The  number  of  pupils  during  the  ycv 
was  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  of  whom  twenty-seven  were  pej- 
ing  pupils,  and  the  remainder  beneficiaries  of  each  of  the  New-Eig- 
land  States  and  South  Carolina.  The  Principal  is  Lewis  Weld,  L 
M.  The  assistant  instructors  are  ten  in  number.  Articulation  bs 
been  taught  to  a  few  pupils  *^  who  once  beard  and  spoke,  and  tboK 
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who  still  retain  imperfect  hearing/'  These  have  received  some  ben« 
efit,  but  the  directors  express  themselves  ''  satisfied  from  experience, 
that  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  instruction  to  our  pupils  who  have 
never  heard  would  not  be  beneficial,  but  would  serve  to  retard  their 
progress  in  general  knowledge." 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Conducted  by  the  In- 
structors  of  the  American  Asylum.  Vol.  I.  No.  1.  October,  1847* 
Hartford,  8vo.  pp.  68.     No.  2.    January,  1848.  pp. 

The  establishment  in  this  country  of  a  quarterly  periodical  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  affords  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  deaf  mute  education.  The  two 
numbers  of  the  Annals  which  have  been  issued  give  promise  of  a 
work  of  interest  and  permanent  value,  especially  to  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  mutes  and  the 
educated  deaf  and  dumb. 

304.  Indianapolis. — Report  of  the  Trustees  and  Principal  of  the 
Indiana  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  an 
exhibit  of  expenditures.  Presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1847.    Indianapolis^  1847.  8vo.  pp.  44. 

This  is  the  fourth  annual  report.  The  number  of  pupils  is  e^hty, 
having  quadrupled  since  October,  1845.  The  Institution  derives  an 
income  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  annually,  from  a  tax  of  fifteen  milk 
levied  on  each  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  that  State* 
Mr.  James  S.  Brown  is  the  Principal.  There  are  two  assistant  teach<> 
ers  and  one  monitor.  The  extended  and  able  leport  of  the  Princi- 
pal treats  of  the  situation  of  mutes  previous  to  education,  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  educate  them,  and  the  process  and 
results  of  their  education.  A  succinct  account  of  the  past  history  of 
the  Institution  is  also  given,  and  some  suggestions  made  in  respect 
to  future  operations. 

305.  Enoxville,  Tenn. — The  Second  Biennial  Report  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Tennesee  Institution  for  the  education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
for  1846-7.  Nashville,  1847.  8vo.  pp.  37.  This  institution  after  a 
temporary  suspension  was  reopened  in  Oct.  1846,  and  is  now  Bdn 
vancing  under  favorable  auspices.  The  Rev/  Thomas  Mclntire  is  the 
principal  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Myers,  assistant  teacher.  The  Legislature^ 
appropriate  annually  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  toward 
the  support  of  this  Institution,  but  a  larger  sum  is  urgently  demanded^ 
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as  there  are  siippofied  to  be  over  five  htmdred  deaf  mlites   resident 
in  that  State. 

306.  New-York.  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  and  Documents 
of  the  New-York  Instituticn  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-York,  for  the  year 
1846.  New-York,  1827.  8vo.  pp.  Circular,  8vo.  pp  7.  The 
number  of  deaf  mutes  who  bare  been  educated  in  this  State  is  about 
six  hundred.  To  these,  so  far  as  their  places  of  residence  were 
known,  circulars  have  recently  been  sent  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
present  condition,  and  obtain  from  them  and  others  important  sta- 
tistical information  respecting  the  causes  of  deafness  and  other  simi- 
Tar  topics.    The  returns  are  anticipated  with  much  interest. 


Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  Institution  in  all  respects,  clothing 
and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  <lollars  each,  per  annum.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty 
dollars.    Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance. 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admission  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
Mrhicb  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  received  at  any  other  time, 
except  in  very  extraordinary  cases. 

IIL  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

IV.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  In- 
stitution, without  extra  charge. 

V.  Applicants  for  admission,  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  ' 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve   and  twenty-five  years.     The 
Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive   any  not  embraced 
within  this  rule,  but  may    do  so  at  discretion. 

VI.  Satisfactory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  payment 
of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

VH.  Applications  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed. 
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VIIL  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  bdividoal, 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionaij  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  entice  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each^upil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  oe 
cessary  school-books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra  charge 
is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines,  or 
other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  beferr 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  aoj 
degree,  materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  pec,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable.  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or 
copiesy  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  preri- 
ously  mad^ intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desinUe 
to  obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particolir  it- 
tion  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  con- 
stitutional defect;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident?  Aad 
if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time. 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  anu»g 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred;  and  bow,  ni 
when  produced? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  en- 
ployed  to  remove  it;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  communicate  instruction,  iaI 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  tbe  mode 
of  forming  letters  with  a  pen? 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmi^,  sndi  tf 
.palsy,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs;  or  does  k 

or  she  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy? 

6.  What  are  the  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  (bejtt* 
rents? 
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7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been 
fonned  by  marriage? 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children? 


By  order  of  the  Board. 


HARVEY  P.  PEET, 


OsoKOB  S.  RoniNs,  Secretary. 
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m  ASSEMBLY,  JAN.  24 1849. 


THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Qf  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Secretary's  Office,     ) 
Mbany,  January  23, 1849.  ) 

To  the  Speaker  of  the  AssenMy : 

SIR  : — ^I  herewith  transmit  the  thirtieth  annual  report  and  documents 
of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New- York. 

Very  respectfully,  ^ . 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS. 


HARVEY  P.  PEET,  M.  A.,  President. 
PROSPER  M.  WETMORE,  First  Vice-President 
BRITAIN  L.  WOOLLEY,  Seamd  Vice-President. 
ROBERT  D.  WEEKS,  Treasurer. 
GEORGE  S.  ROBBINS,  Secretary. 


Lewis  Sermour, 
Timothy  Hedges, 
Shephx&d  Kvapp, 
AuousTiN  Ayerill, 
Sabiuel  S.  HowLAin>, 
Henry  E.  Dayies, 
William  W.  Campbell, 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop, 
Israel  Russell, 
John  C.  Green, 


Moses  Taylor, 
Elisha  D.  Hurlbut, 
Orsamus  Bushnell, 
Francis  Hall, 
ReY.  G.  T.  Bedell, 
George  J.  Cornell, 
Charles  N.  Talbot, 
J.  T.  Metcalfe, 
J.  Smyth  Rodgers, 
Robert  Kelly. 


Intellectual  Department. 


President  of  the  Institution^ 
HARVEY  PRINDLE  PEET,  M.  A. 

Professors  and  Teachers^ 

■ 

David  Ely  Bartlett,  M.  A.,  tsAAc  Lewis  Peet,  B.  A., 

JosiAH  Addison  Carey,  M.  A.,  Jeremiah  Wood  Conklin, 

Oran  Wilkinson  Morris,  M.  A.,  Gilbert  C.  W.  Gamage, 

Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  M.  A.,  Fisher  Ames  Sfofford, 

Thomas  Gallaudet,  M.  A.,  Isaac  Hott  Benedict. 
Edward  Pei;^,  B.  A., 


Domestic  Department. 


Physician^ 
Nicholas  Morrell,  M.  D. 

Stewoird^ 
Edmund  B.  Peet. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Stoner,  Matron. 
Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Frisbie,  Assistant. 


Mechanical  department. 


John  C.  Miller  Book  Binder. 
William  M.  Genet,  Cabinet  Maker. 
James  A.  Watterson,  ThiiloT.     * 
J.  L.  G.  Sanger,  Shoemaker. 
Oabret  Mead,  Qardener. 


THIBTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Direetors  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Instniction  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ask  leave  to  present  to  the  Legisbiture  their 
thirtieth  annual  report,  putting  upon  record  the  state  of  the  Institu* 
tion  under  their  care,  and  their  transactions  for  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Institution  are  indicated  in  the 
fcvegoing  list. 

By  the  Treasurer's  account,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submit- 
ted, it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  society,  during  the  year 
jtist  closed,  from  every  source,  including  the  balance  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  on  hand  at  the  close  ef 
the  year  1847,  have  amo.unted  to  forty-three  thousand,  three  hundred 
fifty-three  dollars  and  ten  cents,  and  the  disbursements  have  been 
forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  fifty-eight  dollars  and  thirty-four 
cents,  leaving  in  the  Treasurer's  hands,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cember, 1848,  a  balance  of  six  hundred  ninety-four  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-ox cents. 

TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT  FOR  1848. 

EbEPKNDITURES . 

For  groceries  and  provigiam. 

Btttcher's  meat,  40,186  lbs, |8,7S8  93 

Fmh  fish,  1,063  lbs., 67  12 

Poultry,  727  lbs., 82  72 

CUdiens,  4  pair, • 2  19 


Oarried  forward, ••••• •••     $ 


10  I 

Brought  forward, $ 

Silted  pork,  3  barrels, 34  tt 

do.   mackeiel,  2  barrels, 16  M 

do.   codfish,  3  quintals, 9  Sb 

Smoked  hams,  1 ,068  lbs. , 93  41 

do.      beef,2811bs., : 28  « 

do.      tongues,  12, •«•  863 

Smoking  hams,  20, ••••  ISO 

Pork,  lorn,  178  lbs., 16  02 

Sausage ,  158  lbs, 16  44 

Oysters,  4,750, 33  26 

Butter,  9,886  lbs., 1 ,861  49 

Freight  of  butter, 16  61 

Caiee6e,745  lbs., 60  10 

Lard, 628  lbs, 66  91 

Flour,  367  barrels, 2,134  « 

Carting  flour, 3  15 

Com  meal ,  1 ,800  lbs. , ^ 33  42 

S«gar,  Porto  Bico,  6,390  lbs., 36*  61 

do     refined,  2,514  lb&, 191  81 

Molasses,  New  Orleans,  980  galls., 269  33 

Carting  molasses, ^ 75 

Rice,  2,427  lbs., '. 88  56 

Coffee,  2,284  lbs., 163  86 

Roasting  coffee, 7  18 

Tea^  Young  Hyson,  280  lbs., 142  79 

do.  Souchong,  71  lbs., 28  40 

Eggs, ^ . .  32  06 

Milk,  330  quarts, 19  89 

Potatoes,  731  bushels, 560  66 

Carting,  potatoes, • 150 

Sweet  potatoes,  20  bushels, 12  26 

Apples,  91^  barrels, Ill  51 

Peaches,  17  baskets, 19  26 

Pears,       5     do 2  07 

Strawberries,  1,125  baskets,  . .  • ^ 66  00 

Raspberries,      600    do •  •  •  •• SB  60 

Cranberries,  2  bushels, •«•#•«.« 600 

Carried  forward, $ 


No.  8B.]  U 

Pliuns,  1  boshels, • • 1  60 

¥niortleberrie8,6|  budiels, 17  13 

Blackberries,  1  peck, 75 

Melons, 4  63 

Corny  (green,)  615  ears,  •  •  • 3  26 

Peas,     do.      4  bushels, 1 • 176 

Toniips,  49  bushels, 17  81 

PimiDlrins. Oft 

Beans,  7  bushels, 10  06 

Vinegar,  9  barrels, 31  50 

Cider,  2|  barrels, • 8'  26 

Salt,  fine,  6  sacks, 11  14 

Pepper,  66|  lbs., 6  36 

Mustard,  12  lbs., 2  96 

Raisins,  3  boxes, 4  60 

Almonds,  10  lbs.', 2  60 

Crackers,  66}  lbs., 6  36 

Dried  apples,  131  lbs., 5  2i 

Honey,  174  lbs  , 2  19 

Yeast, • 9  32 

Malt,  3  bushels, .  • 3  75 

Hops,121bs., ^ 1  62 

Rice  chaff,  100  bu^els, 4  00 

Cutting  ice  and  packing  in  ice-house, 3  00 

Ice,  delivered,  6,341  lbs., .16  68 

Salad  oil,  3  bottles, 1  ]9 

Essence  of  lemon , 60 

Mace, '. 12 

9,686  72 
For  Salaries  and  Wages. 

President,  professors,  and  teachers, 9 ,  135  83 

Matron,  asnstant  matron,  and  steward,  . .         900  00 

Housekeeper,  baker,  and  cook,    420  00 

Waiters,  chambermsdds,  and  laborers, .  • .  •  •       899  64 

il,365  37 

Carried  forward,  •.••.•••.«•••••*•..•«.     $ 


12  [ 

Bronghi  forward) •    $ 

For  Builimg  and  Repairs. 

Mead  &  Eckert's  bill  for  repairing  and 
^painting  roofs, 320  06 

George  GilPs  bill  for  plastering  and  re- 
pairing walls, \2i  88 

James  Beebe  &  Co.'s  UU  for  2  hot  air  fur- 
naces and  fisctures, 332  75 

do  '         do            for  repairing  old 
furnaces,  and  cleaning, 520  52 

Excayating  for  gas  house, 20  50 

Geo.  J.  Price  &  Co.,  masons' 
contract  for  building  gas- 
house,  and  brick  cistern  for 
gasometer, 475  00 

Sam'l  Longstreet,  contract  for 
tairpenter  work  of  gas-house,    200  00 

Bun  &  Brother,  introducing  gas 
into  Institution  building  and 

shops,  per  contract', • .  •  1,625  00 

do  for  burners  and 
lamps,  labor  in  adjusting,  and 
extra  work, 471  33 

J.  Stomcenal,  2  chandeliers,.  • .       40  00 

Painting  woodwork  of  gas  house,        6  94 

2,838  77 

Carpenters'  work, « 195  94 

Lumber, •  176  96 

Hardware, \ ...^...  56  39 

Masons'  work, ^ •  110  25 

Hard  brick  for  paving,  1450, .  • 11  28 

Cement,  5  bbls.,|7.50,  plaster,  (1.88,.  •  9  38 

lime,  9  casks,  $9.01,  hair  25c„ 9  26 

Biulding  sand,  19  loads, 10  00 

do        stone  steps  to  railroad,  labor  and 

materials, 77  61 

Window  blinds,  14  pair, 54  41 

Plumber's bUl, •.  108  03 


»«■ 


Carried  forward, ..••.     %         ^     $ 


Ko.  89.]  18 

Brought  forward, $ 

Window  glass,  $14.92,  white  lead,  150 

lb«.,$10.75, 25  67 

liinseed  oil,  5  galls.,  $3.88,  varnish,  1 

gall.,$2, 5  88 

Paris  green,  3  lb.,  90c.,  Chro.  yellow,  2 

lbs.,  70c., 1  60 

Whiting  and  putty,, 89 

Blacksmith's  work, 8  12 

Repairing  locks,  / 2  68 

Papering  room, 3  26 

Tray  barrow, 2  50 

JCleanipg  vault, 5  00 

Sweeping  chimney, 87 

White  sand,  1  load, ., 75 

Oxalic  add, •- 38 

For  Fud  and  lighis. 

White  ash  coal,  131  tons,  (2.240  lbs.,) . .  644  20 

Peach  mountain,  do  20        104  00 

Shoveling  coal, « .  '  6  50 

Charcoal,  215  barrels, 98  69 

Smith's  coal,  1  bushel, 31 

Oak  wood,  24^  cords,  $129.88, 47  loads, 

$107, .,.  236  88 

Hitkory  wood,  4  cords, 26  00  ■ 

Hard  and  soft  do  12^  cords, 35  40 

Camphine,  415  galls., 207  50 

Spirit  gas,  102     do. 76  50 

Spermoil,  127    do     142  23" 

Whale  oil,  112i  do 43  22 

do    foot's  2339  lbs., 115  20 

Lamp  glasses,  17, 5  06 

do    wicks,  1^  gross, 3  25 

Coalhods,5, 4  25 

Matches,  2  gross, 3  00 

Saws,  2,  $1.88,  buck  50  cents, 2  38 

Ctorried  forwaid, $ 


4,512  09 


U  [ 

Brought  forward, • $  9 

Sharpening  saws, • p  • ,  57 

Far  Clothing. 

Blue  cloth,  75  yards, 148  48 

Caflrimere,  291    "     207  05 

Kentucky  jean^  164  J  yards, 59  37 

Valencia  ^Testing,  7  yards, 3  15 

Marseilles  vesta,  86    <<       84  88 

Saok  coats,  18            ^< 45  25 

Woolen  round  jackets,  2  yards, 6  00 

^^       pantaloons,  2  pairs, 5  50 

Linen             «          3     "     ., 4  50 

Cloth  caps,  7^,  doz., 50  89 

Linen  check,  40  yards, • 8  67 

Prints,  l,033i       «     ..,,..,.-.  11?  30 

Muslin  delaine,486|  yards, 88  04 

Jaconet  muslin,  160      ^^     33  50 

Black  silk,  26             "     24  38 

Gingham,  43                "     10  19 

Barege,  24                    " 9  75 

Tarleton  muslin,  9        "     V.  2  25 

Swiss          «      12        «     2  97 

Bombazine,          1        «     150 

Plaidmuslin,       l\      ^     28 

Linen,                  IJ      "     37 

Making  dresses, 1  88 

Mushn,  white,    70i      "     6  72 

<<     unbleached,  4,313  yards, 113  00 

"     colored,            11    «      1  31 

Brown  Holland^           28    «     5  53 

Flannel,  white,               7    «     2  18 

Canton  flannel,              37^"     4  17 

Hats,  cleanmg,  altering  and  trimming,  21,  15  36 

Pearl  and  straw  hats,  37, 44  07 

Blackshirred    «            1, 4  19 

Ribbons, 52  40 

Artificial  flowers,  6  boxes, 6  00 


1,755  U 


Carried  forward, • % 


I 


Brou^t  forwacd) # 

Spool  cottoD,  60  doc.,  ••••»•«««•««»*•« 

Parasol,  1, 

Shawls,  22, 

Shoes  and  slippers,  64  pairs,  •••••••••• 

Corsets,  21    "      

Qloves,  and  Lisle  thread,  6  doz,, 

<<     kid,  2  pairs, « •  •  • ,  • 

Hose, cotton,  17^^  doz.,. •»•••»•• 

^^    woolen, half,  15  doz.,  •• •• 

Hkfs.,  cotton, • 

«      linen,  1/^  doz., 

Thread,  linen,  3  lbs., •• 

Yam,  4|  lbs.,  

Hooks  and  eyes,  .  • • 

Pearl  buttons,  20  gross,. .  • 

Combs,  ivory,  6  doz., • 

^^     horn,  6  gross, •  •  • 

^'      wood,  5    ^^      •  • 

Tooth  brushes,  3J  gross,,  •  •  • •  •  •  • 

Shoe        <<         1  doz., 

Shaving  "         1    «     

^       soap,    1    '^     

Toilet        «     26J  lbs., 

Razors,  j^  dozen,  .  • » 

^^      strops,  1^  doz., 

Cutting  boys'  hair, •  •  •  •  • 

Trunk  locks  and  handles, 

Indelible  ink,  6  oz., ,  • 

Needles,  1300, 

Pins,  2  pkgs., 

Hair  pins,  1  gross, 

Merino  under  diirts  and  draws,  2  prs.,.  • . 

Cravats,  gingham,  1  doz  , 

Cravats,  ladies,  2  doz., •• 

Collars,  ladies,  2  doz., 

Lace,  saxony,  3  yds., 

Lace,  4  yds., 

Carried  forward, $ 


19  06 

225 

47  87 

43  63 

16  38 

13  22 

1  00 

35  50 

97  50 

13  00 

1  69 

3  60 

2  68 

4  29 

6  90 

4  60 

3  75 

1  76 

18  03 

1  38 

50 

75 

3  05 

2  76 

1  25 

7  92 

2  40 

2  26 

2  25 

64 

37 

3  06 

1  50 

70 

63 

66 

12 

16  r 

Brooght  forward,.  • •  • . •         % 

Gimp,  7  yds., •  •  1  9T 

Thread  edging, •  •  •  •  • 1  60 

Stay  laoets,  8  doz., ;.  50 

Corset  binding,  15  gross., 2  525 

Sewing  silk, 36 

Fans,  1  doz., ...•• 38 

Tape,  6  pieces, • •  •  •  •  •  50 

Cord,  2  boxes, 85 

Casb  advanced  pupils, 441  06 

For  clothing  and  cash  advanc- 
ed pupils,  per  foregoing  ac-" 
count, 1,938  42 

For  shoes  and  repairing,  for 
pupils,  per  shoe  shop  ac- 
count,         827  64 

For  clothes,  making  and  trim- 
mings for  pupils,  per  tailor's 
shop  account, 380  66 

Total  for  clothing, $3,146  62 

For  Fufniture. 

Crockery, 194  28 

Tin  wsure,  kitchen  furniture  and  repairing,  92  33 

Stoves  and  repairing, 65  80 

Sheetings,  527|  yds., 68  61 

Muslin,  163  yds., 12  26 

Counterpanes,  39, •• 56  12 

Blankets,  1  pair, • •  1  75 

Burlaps,  199  yds.,...., 22  43 

Russia  diaper,  5  pieces, 7  26 

Towels,  1  doz., 2  25 

Crash, 21i  yds., .....'.....  1  67 

Damask  linen,  19J  yds., 14  44 

Cotton  drilling,  155|  yds., 13  24 

Mattrasses,  moss,  5, 7 17  50 


1,925  18 


X 


Carried  forward, ,        $ 


t 


«fo.  89.]  17 

Brought  forward, $ 

Mattresses,  moss,  making  over,  39, 31  50 

Moss  added,  120  lbs., 15  00 

Bair  mattresses,  making  over,  3, 4  75 

Hair  added,  18 J  lbs., 4  10 

Feathers,  40  lbs., 14  00 

New  ticks,2, 2  50 

Pillows,3, 3  00 

Cushions,  hair,  26  feet, 26  81 

Upholstering  chair, 1  50 

Fumitnrc  calico,  382 J  yds., 28  54 

Straw,500 bundles, 12  50 

Brooms,  12  doz., 1  24  00 

Brooms,  whisk,  1  doz., 1  00 

Knives  and  forks,  18  doz., «  21  25 

Forks,  german  silver,  8  doz., ^  •  •  •  SK2  80 

Forks,  buck  handle,  8  doz., 12  00 

Carvers  and  cook's  knife,  3, '  1  94 

Butter  knives,  1  pr., 125 

Table  spoons,  1 1  gross, 15  76 

Repairing  chairs,  8, 5  12 

Repairing  and  painting  settee, 3  25 

Scrubbing  brushes,  7, « .  •  •  •  1  81 

Whitewash      do.    3, 4  60 

Dust                do 69 

Rattraps, 2  00 

Repairing  clock, 75 

Carpet  tacks, 67 

Molasses  gate,  .  •  • 63 

Cork  screw, • • 31 

Bath  brick,6 26 

Looking  glass  plate, 1  00 

Gunny-bags,  3, •  50 

For  Stabh. 

Hay,  34,644  lbs., 224  51 

Straw,  580  bundles, 15  51 

Carried  forward, •  •  •  •  • 
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18  ii 

Brougbt  forwadl, • •    %  $ 

Straw,  243  lbs., 1  33 

Oats,  482^  bushels, 229  06 

Fine  feed,  516  do 110  96 

Slup  stuff,  414  do 59  22 

Com  meal,  4,200  lbs., 58  82 

Com, ...••.  3  78 

Oil  meal,  3,000  lbs., 43  56 

Ricedo    100      do ; 2  00 

Wagon, 12000 

Use  of  wagon, • •••••  600 

Smith's  bill  for  repairs, •. 18  31 

Shoeing  horses, •  «• 27  50 

Hamess  maker's  bill, 12  00 

Cow  and  calf, , 62  60 

Straps, « 2  50 

Scythe  sneath  alid  stone, 100 

Shovel, 88 

Screw  wrench, •.••.••  T5 

Chains  and  collar, ..•« 66 

Fly  net, 38 

Rake, 19 

Rope,  24^  lbs., 2  24 

Stock,  tools  and  wages  for  book  bindery, 684  tt 

do                do             shoe  shop, •  •  •  •  •  €92  34 

do                do             cabinet  shop, 543  60 

Tadlor's  wages  and  trimmiqgs  for  tailor's  shop, 364  60 

Oardener's  wages,  tools,  seeds,  &c., 30g  63 

Fruit  trees, 466B 

Soap,  starch,  and  labor  for  washing, 746  40 

Medicines  and  profesdonal  attendance, 330  SO 

Books,  slates,  crayons  and  stationery  for  schools,.  •  •  •  ^y*  si 

Seamens'  Bank,  for  Savings,  on  loan  of  $20,000, 5 ,000  00 

.  do            do        interest    do        do         . .  •  •  1 ,400  00 

do  do  do        do    $15,000, 

Printing  annual  report,  views  of  building,  circulars,  kc 

Expenses  of  delegation  to  Albany, 149  If 

Carried  forward, •••••••  %' 


Tjfo.  89.  J  19 

Brought  forward,  •«  .  •  .^ <  •  •  •« f 

Insurance,. .  .^ • 240  SB 

flaUroad  fare, 100  63 

Poflt^e, 46  71 

Stationery, ^  37  29 

Invoioe  book,  $15;  bode  of  drafts,  |4.35, 19  36 

fkpenses  of  agent  collecting  accounts, 13  18 

Discount  on  county  remittances, « •  11  36 

fntenuent  of  W.  S.  Guile, 10  00 

Advertising, « 6  60 

tBeak  and  ribbon  for  diplomas, 326 

H.  Y.  Directory,  $2.25  ^  N.  Y.  State  Register,  suppH, 

50ct8., .•. 276 

$42,668  34 

January  1, 1849,  balance  onband,.««« «  ..««  694  76 


143,353  10 


Receipts. 


Salance  on  hand  January  1,  1848,. . .« «  . .  •«  $196  37 

From  Comptroller  of  State  for  state  pupils, 20,778  34 

do            do    per  act  April  3, 1834,  •  •  •  •  6 ,000  00 
do           do        do      do  12, 1848,  pay- 
ment of  arrearages  for  clothing  furnished  state  pupils,  5 ,  200  00 

From  Regents  of  the  University, )529  19 

Corporation  of  the  city  of  New-York,  for  boajd 

and  tuition  of  16  pupils,  •« 2^080  00 

Treasurer  of  the  State  of  ISew  Jersey, J^fSlO  00 

Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New-York,  for  cloth- 
ing furnished  city  and  state  piq>ils, •  340  00 

Treasurer  of  Allegany  county^  for  clothing  fur- 
nished state  pupils  from  said  county,  •«•«••.  100  00 
Treasurer  of  Broome,  do  do  49  40  00 
do  Cattaraugus,  do  do  4o  60  00 
do  Cay\^  do  4o  ^  80  00 
do  Chautauque  do  dp  iQ  100  00 
do  Ghepmngi  do  do  ih  100  00 
do       Clinton,         do        4o        49  100  00 

(Ciynicd  forward,. •  • $ 


^  20  [Ass 

Brought  forward, » • $ 

FVom  Treasurer  of  Cortland,  for  clothing  furnished  state 

pupils  from  said  county, SOW 

Treasurer  of  Delaware,       do        do        do  20  00 

do        Essex,            do        do        do  60  00 

do        Genesee,        do        do        do  140  00 

do        Greene,          do        do        do  20  00 

do        Herkimer,       do        do        do  40  00 

do        Jefierson,        do        do        do  140  00 

do        Madison,        do        do        do-  40  00 

do         Monroe,          do        do        do  266  75 

do        Montgomery,  do        do        do  80  00 

do        Oneida,           do        do        do  80  00' 

do        Oswego,         do        do        do  20  00 

do        Rensselaer,     do        do        do  20  00 

do        Rockland,       do        do        do  200  00 

do        Saratoga,        do        do        do  100  00 

do        Schenectady,  do        do        do  20  00 

do        Steuben,         do        do        do  120  00 

do        Suffolk,           do        do        do  120  00 

do        Tompkins,      do        do        do  140  00 

do        Westchester,  do        do        do  100  00 

do        Wyoming,       do        do        do  *  15  li 
i  lothing  and  cash  furnished  pupils,  clothed  by 

friends, ^ 836  85 

Paying  pupils, 2,507  96 

Charles  N.  Talbot,  Esq.,  life-membership,  •  •  •  • .  30  00 

D.  Henry  Haight,  Esq.,  donation,    .  ^»  •••••• .  200  00 

Samuel  Willets,                    do          10  00 

Work  done  in  book-bindery,  ...• ^  1 ,010  77 

do        cabinet  shop, •.«••»  840  97 

do        tailor's  shop, 87  96 

do        shoe  shop, • G8  14 

Board  of  workmen, » 6800 

Sales  of  hogs  and  calves  and  keeping  horse, .  • .  S14  56 
empty  flour  barrels,  |42.06  molasses  casks,. 

$4.25, 46  31 

vegetables,  123.87,  soap-grease,  $18  92, . .  «^  79 

old  Croton  hose, ••.••.  3  00 

$43,363  10 
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City  and  County  of  JVw-  For/? ,  w. — Personally  appeared  before  me^ 
RoVt  D.  Weeks,  treasurer  of  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  did 
depose  and  say,  that  the  above  accounts  are  true,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

JOHN  A.  WEEKS, 

OmmwMMT  of  Deeds. 
Dated  Jan.  20, 1849. 

The  sum  total  of  expenditures  for  the  year,  includes  the  interest  on 
the  debt  of  twenty-thousand  dollars,  contracted  to  efifect  the  necessary 
enlargement  of  the  buildings,  in  1846,  and  a  payment  of  five  thousand 
dollars  on  the  principal  of  the  debt  which  has  been  reduced  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 

For  many  years  past  the  main  dependence  of  the  Institution  for 
its  current  expenies,  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations,  has 
been  upon  the  appropriations  of  the  Legislature,  now  required  to  be 
renewed  annually.  These  appropriations  form  three-foufths  of  the 
ordinary  incoipe  of  the  Institution,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
State. 

All  the  other  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  except 
one  or  two,  which  were  liberally  endowed  by  the  general  govem- 
ment,  are,  in  like  manner,  dependent  on  the  Legislatures  -of  their  re- 
qpective  States ;  and  to  the  honor  of  our  State,  and  of  cur  common 
country,  be  it  said,  during  all  the  political  changes  and  financial  re- 
volutions of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  appropriations  once  made 
for  this  purpose  of  enlightened  benevolence,  have  never,  in  any  in- 
stance, been  withdravim.  On  the  contrary,  the  aggregate  of  such  ap- 
propriations by  the  different  States^  has  more  than  doubled  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  now  exceeds  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Our  own  State,  containing  a  much  larger  number  of  deaf  mutes  than 
any  other,  stands,  as  it  should,  foremost  on  the  list. 

The  Board  regard  the  facts  just  cited  as  indications  that  the  appro- 
priations made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  ;  and  that  in  the 
bright  future  that  is  dawning  throughout  the  Christian  world  upon 


sir  r 

tiitt  neglected  and  degraded  class  of'  our  fellow  iBeh,  not  the  least 
bright  is  the  prospect  of  intellectual  and  religious  light,  of  usefidaev 
and  happiness  opening  before  them  in  our  own  highly  fkTored  land. 

• 

The  names  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  piqpib,  rendeot  in  Ihr 
Institution,  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1847,  were  returned,  la  the 
catalogue  annexed  to  the  last  annual  report.  Of  these,  two  have 
died  and  thirty*nine  have  left.  The  admissions  during  the  year  woe 
thirty-six,  of  whom  one  was  a  former  pupil,  re-admitted.  The  pre- 
sent number,  as  will  appear  from  the  accompanying  cataiogae,  is  two^ 
handred  and  twenty^ 


Though  this  is  a  small  decrease  from  the  unprecedented  large 
ber  of  last  year,  yet.  While  the  population  of  our  State  continues  ta 
increase,  we  cannot  anticipate  any  permanent  diminution  of  the  nam- 
Im  of  deaf  mutes.  There  may  be,  from  various  causes,  occSsianal 
fluctuations  in  the  nnmber  actually  under  instruction,  but,  judging 
from  the  past,  the  number  who  ought  to  be  under  instnieticni  will  at* 
most  certainly  continue  to  increase. 

Of  the  whole  number,  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  beneficiaries  of 
the  State,  sixteen  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and  eight  of  the  State  of 
New-Jersey.  The  expenses  of  twenty-six  are  defrayed  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  their  own  friends,  one  is  supported  by  the  Commisaoners 
of  Emigration,  and  the  remainder,  nine,  are  boarded  and  instructed 
for  the  present  academical  year  gratuitously,  most  of  them  under  that 
arrangement  with  the  Superintendent  of ^  Common  Schools  referred  to 
in  previous  reports,  by  which  the  Institution  agrees  to  receive  gratu- 
itously a  certain  number  of  deaf  mutes  selected  by  the  Superinten- 
dent, whose  admission  on  account  of  age,  or  other  circumstances,, 
could  not  well  be  postponed  till  the  commencement  of  the  next 
y(^. 

The  Board  trust  that  the  means  at  their  disposal  will  never  be  aa 
restricted  as  to  compel  them  to  refuse  any  deserving  apphcadcwefixia^ 
our  own  State;  especially  as,  in  not  a  few  cases,  it  is  impoitant  to 
receive  the  children,  while  the  parents  and  friends  are  in  the  humor 
to  bring  tfiem.  If  we  suffer  their  zeal,  when  once  awakened,  to 
eool,  there  is  danger  that  they  m^  procrastinate  the  next  applicatioit 
tin  quite  to6  late  for  the  unfortunate  deaf  mute  to  realise  the  IMl 
boMfit  of  education,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  postpone  faccver. 


iEvery  year  deaf  mutes  are  brought  to  us  to  be  instructed)  wbo, 
4k>u^  of  good  natural  capacity,  having  passed  the  favorable  period 
of  instructioB,  have  the  tnortiBcation  to  find  themselves,  in  spite  of 
the  most  painful  and  laborious  exertions,  outstripped  in  the  exercises 
of  the  schoolroom  by  their  younger  classmates.  These,  had  they 
been  to  the  Institution  a  few  years  earlier,  would  have  had  a  far  bet- 
ter prospect  6f  usefulness  and  happiness  than  can  now  open  to  them. 
The  Board  cannot,  therefore,  endeavor  loo  earnestly  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  parents  and  guardians,  the  high  and  solemn  respona*- 
bility  that  rests  upon  them  in  this  matter.  The  evil  doubtless  pro- 
ceeds from  want  of  information  and  reflection.  We  caimot  believe 
that  caiy^  calling  themselves  men  and  christians,  can  be  found,  who 
1^11  knowb^iy  and  deliberately  do  what  in  them  lies  to  thrust  back 
th^  own  most  unfortunate  children  from  the  freely  offered  bounty  of 
the  State. 

The  stem  doom  that  shuts  out  the  deaf  and  dumb,  without  remedy, 
from  the  whole  world  of  sound,  from  the  harmonies  of  nature,  from 
the  tones  of  affection,  from  the  voice  of  prayer  and  the  song  of  praise, 
justly  awakens  the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  all  who  feel  for  the 
afflictions  of  their  fellow  men.  But  within  this  there  is  a  far  deeper 
and  darker  fate,  from  which,  by  timely  effort,  we  can  save  them;  a 
fate  that  shuts  out  the  light  of  heaven  from  the  opening  faculties  of 
the  soul,  cuts  off  that  communion  with  its  kind  for  which  the  lonely 
heart  yearns,  and  closes  up  all  the  ordinary  avenues  through  which 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  promises  of  the  gospel  can  reach  the 
spirit  in  its  solitary  and  darkling  pilgrimage.  From  this  dreadful 
doom,  the  means  of  escape,  in  the  kind  providence  of  God,  have  been 
provided,  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  have  been 
made  accessible  to  every  deaf  mute  child  in  the.  State.  And  we 
trust  that  every  clergyman,  every  magistrate,  every  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  humanity,  who  may  become  cognisant  of  the  existence  of 
a  deaf  mul^  child  kept  back  from  the  offered  means  of  imitractiony 
will  exert  himself  with  a  seal  proportioned  however  famtly  to  the 
momentuous  interests  at  stake,  reflectmg  that  an  immortal  sool  mi^ 
hereafter  rise  up  to  accuse  Mm  as  accessary  to  a  neglect  involving 
consequences  so  fearful. 

The  general  health  of  our  pupils  has  continued  good.    Disease  and 
death  are  sometimes  permitted  to  visit  ns,  hot  we  hnwe  abundant 
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cause  for  devout  thankfulness,  when  we  reflect  that  the  cases  <^eidier 
of  these  afflictions  are  much  fewer  than  in  most  other  communities  of 
equal  numbers.  Among  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  deaf 
mute  children  and  youth,  many  of  them  of  delicate  constitiitkcn, 
there  have  been  but  two  deaths  during  the  year.  One  of  these  was 
a  case  of  varioloid^  which,  however,  by  the  prompt  precautions  adopts 
ed|  was  prevented  from  spreading  further;  the  other,  a  pupil  of  Afri- 
can descent,  whose  health  failing  he  was  returned  to  the'caire  of  Us 
parents^  and  died  among  his  own  kindred,  to  whom  he  left  the  conso- 
lation that,  during  his  brief  residence  with  us,  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel  had  been  revealed  to  him,  and  we  hope  not  in  vain. 

To  the  salubrious  and  isolated  situation  of  the  Institution,  to  its  re- 
gimen in  respect  to  diet,  cleanliness  and  scercise,  and  to  the  cheerM- 
ness  and  contentment  prevailing  among  its  inmates,  we  ascribe,  under 
Divine  Providence,  its  exemption  from  the  epidemics  to  whose  ravages 
large  cities  are  peculiarly  liable.  When,  in  1832,  and  again  in  1834, 
that  mysterious  scourge  of  the  earth,  now  again  approaching  our 
shores,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  broke  out  in  the  city  of  New-York,  and 
swept  away  thousands  of  its  population,  the  directors,  after  seeking 
the  best  medical  aJvice  as  to  the  course  which  duty  to  their  chaige 
required,  came  to  the  conclusion  not  to  remove  the  school,  and  the 
event  justified  this  course ;  not  a  single  case  of  the  disease,  in  either 
year,  occurred  in  the  Institution.  In  view  of  this  fact,  we  hope,  is 
devout  reliance  on  a  kind  Providence,  for  a  similar  exemption,  should 
the  pestilence  again  pass  through  our  borders.  Mean  time,  no  proper 
precautions  will  be  omitted. 

Some  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  by 
Ate  erection  of  a  gas-house,  with  the  necessary  pipes  and  fixtures  for 
lighting  the  building  with  gas.  The  current  expense  of  this  mode  of 
lighting,  has  thus  far  exceeded  expectation^  and  proved  rather  greater 
than  by  the  old  mode  of  lighting  with  oil  and  camphine ;  but  the 
light  is  of  a  better  quality,  and  much  more  abundant,  and  this  is  a 
Tery  important  considemtion  among  so  many  children  required  to 
study  by  night,  to  whom,  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  the 
vation  of  eyesight  is  a  matter  hardly  second  in  importance  to  the 
servation  of  life. 

The  mechanical  department  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.     Each 
piq;ttly  in  healthy  except  a  very  small  number  whose  circumstances  do 
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not  make  it  advisable,  is  required  to  deyote  from  three  to  four  hour^ 
of  each  d  y .  to  some  manual  employment,  under  the  eye  of  a 
competent  overseer.  The  female  pupils  are  principally  practised  in 
plain  sewing,  and  in  the  household  arts  that  will  make  their  future 
homes  comfortable  and  pleasant.  A  number  of  them  receive  instruct' 
tioD  in  dress^making;  in  tailoring,  and  in  folding  and  stitching  books. 
To  ite  male  pupils  is  offered  the  choice,  under  the  advice  of  their 
friends,  of  five  trades,  bong  the  same  that  have  bee^  prosecuted  at 
the  Institution  for  several  years  past,  viz :  gardening,  cabinet-making, 
book-binding,  shoe-making  and  tailoring. 

The  Institution  fills,  for  its  pupils,  the  place  for  the  time  being,  of 
a  parent ;  and  in  most  cases,  during  that  period  of  life  which  is  the 
most  advantageous  for  acquiring  the  manual  skill  and  habits  of  indus^ 
try  on  which  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  few  exceptions,  must  rely  for 
the  means  of  future  support.  The  duty  of  providing  for  them  me- 
chanical as  well  as  intellectual  instruction,  has  thus  devolved  upon  us, 
and,  while  it  is  matter  of  gratulation  that  this  duty  can  be  discharged 
'with  verj;  little  addition  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Institution ; 
still,  if  the  fact  were  otherwise,  the  shops  would  not  be  relinquishecl, 
for  we  hold,  that  to  suffer  our  pupils,  just  as  they  approach  the  time 
for  independent  exertion,  to  contract  habits  of  idleness  and  depend^ 
ance,  would  be  an  evil  that  would,  in  many  cases,  neutralize  our  la* 
bors  for  their  future  happiness. 

It  is  much  to  be  vrished,  that  a  greater  latitude  of  choice  should  be 
given,  in  selecting  a  trade,  than  the  circumstances  of  the  Institution 
have  hitherto  permitted.     The  benefits  of  this  department  of  in- 
struction would  be  better  equalized,  if  each  individual  could  have  the 
chance  of  acquiring,  while  at  school,  the  same  trade  which,  from  the 
natural  bent  of  his  tastes  and  talents,  he  would  choose  on  leavmg 
school.    The  Board  hope,  within  a  few  years,  if  the  past  prosperity 
of  the  Instituiton  is  not  seriously  checked,  to  establish  additional 
branches  in  the  mechanical  department.     When  the  time  arrives  for 
this  desirable  measure,  printing  will  probably  be  deemed  one  of  the 
most  eligible.    This  craft  affords  an  employment  not  only  agreeable 
to,  but  very  suitable  for  deaf  mutes,  since  a  deaf  mute  compositor  is 
not  liable,  like  one  who  hears,  to  have  his  attention  distracted  from 
bis  work  by  conversation  in  the  office.     Another  prioeiple,  also. 
which  has  influence<|  the  selection  of  the  trades  now  taught^  vis :  to* 
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pre  the  preference  to  those  of  wluGii  the  InstitnticRi  is  a  large  oaa« 
samer,  faTors  the  selection  proposed. 

Drawing  and  lithography  are  branches  of  the  arts  which  may  he- 
come  the  means  of  respectable  support  to  some  of  oor  pupils,  andof 
eajioyment  to  many  others.  In  the  former,  instmction  has  oocasiai- 
ally  been  given  to  those  who  showed  a  taste  for  it,  and  it  is  in  oon* 
templation  to  ^ve  instruction  in  the  latter  when  drcoinstuices  ifa>U 
make  it  expedient. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  former  reports  to  the  want  of  room  in 
the  shops,  and  to  the  proposed  remedy  by  enecting  a  separate  boBd* 
ing  for  the  stabling  department,  which  now  occupies  (me  wing  of  the 
range  built  for  the  work  shops  in  1842.  This  measure  has  been  de- 
ferred, partly  owing  to  the  pecuniary  situation  of  the  Institution,  eat- 
harassed  with  a  large  debt,  and  partly  to  the  precarious  tenure  of  its 
title  to  the  ground  on  which  the  new  stable  should  be  erected,  of  which 
it  b  now  a  mere  tenant  at  will.  The  Board  have  applied  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city,  in  whom  the  title  is  vested,  for  a  formal  lease  of 
this  part  of  the  premises  occupied  by  them,  under  such  restnctions  as 
may  be  deemed  proper,  and  are  still  awaiting  the  decision  of  that  bo- 
dy. It  is  evident  that,  the  present  work  shops  being  now  crowded, 
'there  must  be  an  enlargement  by  some  mode,  before  any  additioiial 
branches  can  be  introduced. 

In  the  department  of  instruction,  the  results  continue  to  be  hi^dy 
gratifying  and  satis&ctory.  The  annexed  report  of  the  committee  by 
which  the  annual  examination,  in  July  last,  was  conducted,  will  af- 
ford means  of  judging  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  our  p«* 
pils  m  the  E!nglish  language,  and  in  other  branches  of  useful  knovl- 
edge.  For  further  evidence  on  this  point,  the  Board  would  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  who,  in  his 
official  capacity  took  part  in  the  examination. 

The  two  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  of  the  Institution  are  divided 
into  eleven  classes,  to  each  of  which  is  devoted  the  whole  time  of  a 
faithAil  and  competent  instructor.     For  some  years  past,  the  president 

m  tfd£tion  to  his  other  arduous  duties,  has  saved  the  Institution   the 

« 

ea^ense  of  one  more  instructor,  by  teaching  a  class  personally.  TUs, 
However,  was  a»vokmtary  labor,  which  only  his  zeal  for  the  interests 
the 'Institution  and  tare  fadlity  in  teaching,  could  have  made  at  all 
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tolerable  to  a  man  witti  so  man  j  otber  demands  npon  his  time  and  tal- 
ents. To  relieve  the  head  of  the  Institution  from  this  unreasonable 
burden,  an  additional  instructor  was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  fhe 
present  term.  Edward  Peet,  the  joung  gentleman  selected,  is  a  gra- 
duate  of  the  University  of  New-York,  and  peculiarly  qualified  for  Ma 
present  employment,  by  a  rare  familiarity  from  infancy  with  the  lai>« 
guage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  other  instructors  are  all  men  of 
experience,  and  possess  the  full  confidence  of  the  Board. 

Four  of  the  instructors  are  educated  deaf  mutes,  and  it  is  a  gratify^ 
ing  fact,  that  five  of  our  former  pupils  are  now  employed  as  teachers 
of  their  companions  in  misfortune,  in  some  of  the  kindred  institutions 
at  fhe  South  and  West.  An  honorable  career  is  thus  opened,  the  pros- 
pect of  which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  more  gifted  of  the  deaf  said 
dumb  to  perseverance  in  good  conduct,  and  in  intellectual  effort. 

The  elementary  works  prepared  by  the  President  of  the  Institution, 
and  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  are  coming  into  more 
general  use,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Great  Britain,  as  they 
become  more  and  more  known.  The  first  of  the  series,  upon  reach- 
ing*a  second  edition,  was  thoroughly  revised  and  stereotyped;  and  re- 
cently, a  new  edition  of  the  little  volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  being 
called  for,  it  has  also  been  revised,  and  is  now  in  process  of  stereo- 
typing. It  is  believed  that  no  similar  works  in  the  English  language 
have  met  with  such  general  favor.  Another  part  of  the  course  is  in 
preparation,  and  will, probably  appear  during  the  coming  spring. 
Judging  from  the  benefit  that  has  been  derived  from  the  parts  already 
published,  the  Board  anticipate  that  the  complete  course  will  intro- 
duce a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  art,  at  least  in  this  country,  se- 
curing greater  uniformity  and  certainty  in  the  results  of  instruction 
than  bas  hitherto  been  attained. 

The  board,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  which  has  always  governed 
them,  qf  embracing  every  opportunity  to  collect  information  on  the 
subject  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  with  a^ew  to  the  ultimate  profit  off 
dieir  own  school,  availed  themselves,  about  a  year  since,  of  the  fisit 
of  one  of  their  number  to  Europe,  to  institute  inquiries  respecting  ths 
condition,  management, and  processes  and  results  of  instruction, in 
kindred  institutions  in  Great  Britain.  The  report  of  this  gentleman, 
the  Hon.  William  W«  Campbell, *has  recently  been  made,  and  is  here- 
unto aimexed. 
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It  will  be  seen  tbat  on  the  subject  of  teaching  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips,  to  which  his  attention  was  more  particularly  iir 
rected,  his  observations  as  to  the  results  attained  in  the  London  Asy- 
lum, led  to  the  conviction  that  those  sorts  of  exercises  exact  a  serioos 
waste  of  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  mtellectual  improvement, 
without,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  any  corresponding  benefit  is 
an  increased  facility  of  social  intercourse.  The  instructors  of  the  h- 
stitution  of  London,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  reported  the  most 
zealous  and  successful  teachers  af' articulation  of  any  who  use  the 
English  language.  This  recent  testimony  has  confirmed  the  board  in 
the  views  on  this  subject  expressed  in  previous  reports. 

• 

Mechanical  instruction  is,  to  a  great  extent,  neglected  in  the  Brit- 
ish schools,  not  by  any  means  from  doubts  of  its  utility,  but  beeause 
the  apprentice  laws  of  that  country,  and  the  prejudices  of  workmen, 
jealous  for  the  ancient  rules  and  privileges  of  their  order,  will  prevent 
deaf  mutes  who  have  learned  a  trade  without  serving  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  a  member  of  the  crafty  from  afterward  finding  employ- 
ment. From  such  narrow  and  iUiberal  prejudices,  our  country  has 
happily  escaped. 

The  Institution  maintains  a  correspondence,  and  an  exchange  of  re> 
ports,  and  other  publications,  with  many  kindred  institutions  in 
ous  parts  of  the  world;  and  has  thus  acquired  many  valuable 
sions  to  its  library,  of  publications  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  English,  French,  German,  and  other  languages.  The  bene^ 
fits,  to  the  improvement  and  propagation  of  an  art  desirable  from  siicfc 
a  correspondence,  collecting  the  scattered  rays  of  light  to  a  focus,  and 
bringing  the  fruits  of  experience  and  reflection  of  each  to  a  conunoa 
stock,  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary'to  enlarge  upon  them. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty-one  years  since  the  New-York  Institutiofi 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  founded  by  a  few  active  and  benerolest 
men,  nearly  all  of  whom  have*  gone  to  their  reward.  It  was  then  a 
doubtful  experiment,  the  results  of  which  its  founders  watched  witk 
mingled  hope  and  solicitude,  while  the  public  looked  on,  half  vitfa 
wonder,  half  with  incredulity. 

The  practicability  of  raising  the  once  despised  and  neglected  deaEi 
and  dumb  to  the  intellectual  rank,  and  to  the  social  privileges  of  iht 
race,  has  happily  long  since  ceased  to  be  matter  of  experiments     For 
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more  than  tbirty  years  the  eyid^nee  has  been  accumulating^  till,  in 
etery  county  of  the  State  we  can  point  to  living  examples  of  the  bled- 
aings  of  education  to  those  our  once  unhappy  fellow  men. 

Among  the  hundred  of  our  pupils  who  have  left,  some  no  doubt 
there  are,  who  have  failed  to  profit/ as  much  as  we  could  wi^,  by  the 
precious  opportunities^afforded  them.  But  we  have  the  satisfaction 
to  know  that  if,  in  some  cases,  previous  bad  habits,  or  innate  pro- 
pensities  have  proved  too  strong  for  moral  and  religious  restraint ; 
and  if  in  others,  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  expended  on  an  ungrateful 
soil,  has  produced  but  a  scanty  intellectual  harvest,  yet  all  the  infla* 
ences  of  the  mstitution  have  been  for  good  and  for  good  only.  Even 
the  most  unpromising  of  our  pupils  have  received  some  degree 'of 
benefit — ^have  left  us  with  an  enlarged  circle  of  ideas,  with  better 
means  of  social  enjoyment,  and  with  the  knowledge  at  least,  of  civil 
and  moral  obligations. 

On  the  other  hand  very  many  of  our  former  pupils  possess  a  know- 
ledge of  language  which  enables  them  to  transact  in  writing  their 
own  afiairs,  to  share,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  communion  of  thought 
and  feelmg  with  near  and  dear  friends,  and  to  introduce  themselves, 
through  bookaand  periodicals,  to  the  society  of  the  eminent  minds  in 
the  world  of  letters  and  of  art.  Many  also,  whose  knowledge  of 
bngua^e  is  less  perfect,  are  happy  and  useful, — ^in  society,  objects  of 
interest  rather  than  of  compassion,  and  in  the  family  circle,  not  in- 
ferior to  others  in  the  capabilities  of  receiving  and  conferring  happi- 
ness.. 

There  still  renkain,  even  in  our  own  state,  too  many  melancholy 
examples  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  education  by  contrast ;  but  we 
trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  wretched  and  degraded  lot  of 
the  uneducated  deaf  mute  will  be  known  only  as  matter  of  history. 

* 

In  our  last  report^  some  remarks  were  made  on  the  comparative 
condition  of  the  blind  and  of  the  ^eaf  and  dumb  before  education, 
tending  to  show  that,  in  every  intellectual  and  moral  point  of  view, 
the  lot  of  the  former  is  by  far  the  least  pitiable. 

The  question  has  also  been  sometimes  discussed  whether  the  edi^ 
cated  blind,  or  the  educated  deaf  have  the  best  chance  for  happiness. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  educated  deaf  man  has  immense  advantages 
in  point  of  ability  to  provide  for  his  own  subastence,  and  even  ta 
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fUppart  a  ftunily ;  but  it  kaB  been  held  tliat  the  higher  IntellectiBJ 
«iid  social  advantages  of  the  blind  more  than  coonterbalance  the  ph^ 
aical  advantages  of  the  d^af  . 

This  would  undoubtedly  be  true  if  the  deaf  man  were  to  be  restrict- 
ed to  intercourse  with  those  who  can  converse  with  him  only  by  wilt- 
ing, or  even  by  the  slow  and  laborious  articulation,  and  labial  reading 
Ipracticed  in  some  European  schools.  It  is  only  where  the  language 
of  looks  and  gestures  is  understood,  that  the  deaf  man  can  be  restored 
to  aociety  on.  equal  terms,  and  that  to  him,  the  social  ^^  feast  of  re»- 
acm''  is  not  reduced  to  a  few  chance  crumbs.  In  such  sodety,  we 
fear  not  to  say,  the  deaf  enjoy  sodal  and  intellectual  privileges  not 
inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  blind,  and  thus  the  only  drawback  to 
the  full  happiness  of  the  educated  deaf  man  is  removed.  We  need 
iiot«then  hesitate  to  decide  that  in  the  society  of  those  who  can  real- 
ly converse  with  them  by  dgns,  (and  in  most  cases  in  sudi  society 
only)  educated  deaf  persons  have  (music  excepted)  means  of  enjoy- 
Jneat  not  in£eripr  to  those  pofsessed  by  their  brethren  and  sisters  who 

hemr. 


In  concluding  this  record  of  tfie  transactions  of  the  year,  while 
knowledging  our  peculiar  obligations  to  the  kind  care  and  fostering 
hand  of  the  Most  High,  we  are  remmded  how  large  a  debt  of  giali- 
tude  is  due  for  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  with  which  our  country 
has  been  favored  above  all  other  lands.  Can  we  more  acceptably 
«how  our  gratitude  than  by  works  of  benevolence  1  Hie  poor  and 
afflicted  are  with  us  always  ;  and  most  abundant  means  for  their  re- 
lief have  been  entrusted  to  our  stewardship*  How  accordant  with 
the  best  and  liveliest  feelings  of  our  nature  to  use  those  means  for  in- 
creasing the  great  sum  of  human  happiness.  Can  we  doubt  that  the 
design  of  Providence,  in  permitting  our  brethren  to  be  afflicted,  and 
putting  in  our  power  the  means  of  rdief,  was  to  enable  us^  by  the 
cultivation  of  feelings  of  love  and'  the  practice  of  unselfish  deeds^  to 
asamilate  ourselves  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  the  Piinoe  of 
Peace  1  We  rejoice  that  national  pride,  the  promotion  of  national  tat- 
«nity  and  of  mutual  slaughter,  are  no  longer  held  to  be  the  mdf  dth 
jects  for  which  national  wealth  can  be  poured  out.  Let  a  somewhat 
larger  pittance  from  those  millions  be  spared  to  aid  in  the  intellectoal 
wd  moni  advancement  of  our  race,  in  fulfilliz^  the  misrion  of  tfayt 
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message  of  glad  tidings  and  peace  to  all  men,  which  is  now  entering 
even  the  long  sealed  ears  of  the  deaf. 

By*  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
G.  H.  RoBBura,  Secretary. 

Institution  foe  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ? 
XeuhY&rkj  January  9,  I8i9.         \ 
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Nassau, 

Canandaigua,... 

Gralway, 

Saline, 

Remsen, 

Chateaugay,.... 

Malone, 

Rochester, .  •  •  •  • 

Wythville, 

Minden, 

do 
New-York,  .... 
Haverstraw,..., 

New-York, 

Oswego, 

New- York,  .... 
York, 

Cayuga. 

Onondaga. 
Montgomery. 
Morris,  N.  J. 
Jefferson. 
Kings. 
Wajne.    * 
Livmgston. 
Saratoga. 
Essex,  N.  J. 

Doty,  Phebe  Ann 

Dye,  Oliver.  •••••••••••• 

Eacker,  Margaret 

Easton,  Elizabeth  Ann  .  •  •  • 

Eggleston,  Delia  Ann 

Fearon«  Matilda  .  ..••.... 

Garratt,  Catharine 

Gilbert,  Lucv  . , , 

Green,  Fanny  Maria 

Hahn.  Aueoste • 

Harrison,  Susan  M 

Hart.  Adeline  M 

Wayne. 

Madison. 

Uibbard,  Martha  A 

Hills*  Jerusha  M 

Monroe. 
Onondaga. 

Hills,  Lucinda  E 

Hogenkamp,  Emily 

Himt«  Marvette 

Rockland. 
Rensselaer. 

"J     ./^,         •••• 

Hunter.  Helen  

Ontario. 

Ireland.  Sarah 

Saratoga. 

Michigan. 

Oneida. 

Jackson,  Elizabeth.  •.•«••• 
Jones.  Laura 

La  Barre*  Delia  

Franklin-* 

Langlois,  Eleanor 

Lathrop,  Cornelia  A . . . . . . 

Leftwick,  Emily, 

Ligbthall,  Lavinia 

Liffhthall,  Eliza, 

do 
Monroe. 
Virginia. 
Montgomery. 

Macauley ,  Joanna 

Mallinson,MaryJ 

McCarty,  Mary , , 

New-York. 

Rockland. 

New-York. 

McCoy*  Eunice. 

Oswego. 
New-York. 

McGiure.  Rhoda . .  •  • 

McKinney,  Mary  A  ..•••• 
Mead.  Emilv •• 

Livingston. 
Fulton. 

Northville,...;. 

Ontario, 

Bigflats, 

Coram, •  •  • 

Eeeseville, 

Moriah,  .••...« 
Saratoga  Springs, 

Coburg, 

Champion,. .... 
Glenville, 

Northrop,  Elizabeth  A  .  •  •  • 

Overheiser.  Hannah, 

Overton.  Phebe  • 

Wayne- 
Chemung. 
Suffolk. 

Padmore,  Sarah  Ann 

Palmer,  Eliza  Ann  ...•••• 

Patten,  Hannah  M 

Perry,  Ann  Maria 

Robbins,  Harriet  Mary .  • .  • 
Romeyn,  Jane  Ann 

Essex. 

do 
Saratoga. 
Canada  West. 
Jefferson. 
Schenectady. 

Va,99.] 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS— (Continued.) 


Jfames. 


RosSyMsuTTv  •••• 

Seaman,  Ellen  Althouse,. .  • 

Seymour,  Hannah, 

Sharot,  Ann  Elizabeth, .  •  •  • 

Skelly ,  Elizabeth, 

Skinner,  Fanny, 

Spicer,  Sarah  Frances,  • .  •  •' 

Sullivan,  Catharine, 

Taber,  Silence, 

Tompkins,  Ellen  Maria, .  •  • 
Van  iZandt,  Elizabeth,  .  •  • . 
Vanderbeck,  Elizabeth  A.,. 
Walter,  Gertrude  Cochran,, 

"Warts,  Louisa  Ann, 

Wallace,  Jenette, • 

Wilder,  Zemati  D., 

Williams,  Elizabeth, 

Williams,  Margaret  Ellen,. 

Willis,  Maria, 

Wilson,  Catharine  B., 

Woodford,  Almira, 

Works,  Martha  Jane, 


New-York,. 
Jeru^lem,  . 
Vienna,  •  . , 
New-York, 


(( 


•  •  • 


Washington  City, 

Hooack, 

New-York, 

Scipio, 

Auburn. 

Watervliet,  ...• 

New- York, 

u 


u 


Alabama, . 
Orange,  •  • 
Wyoming, 
Lyons,  ••« 
FishkiU,  . 
Sherburne, 
Hannibal, 


County. 


•  •  •  ■ 


New-York. 

Queens. 

Oneida. 

New-York. 

u 

D.   C. 

Rensselaer. 
New-York. 
Cayuga. 

Albany. 

New-York. 

u 

u 
t( 

Genesee. 

New-Jersey, 

Wyoming. 

Wayne. 

Dutchess. 

Chenango. 

Oswego. 


Of  the  foregoing  there  are. 
Absent, ••.. 


Males, 
128 
3 

125 


Females. 
96 
1 


From-  the  city  and  county  of  New-York, 

other  counties  of  the  State, 

other  States, ••••'. 

the  British  Provinces, 


95   =   220 

36    "" 

164 

12 

8 

220 


Pupils  supported  by  the  State  of  New-York, 160 

"               "            corporation  of  New-York,  . ,  16 

«               «           State  of  NewJersey, 8 

<<               ^^            Commissioners  of  Emigration,  1 

"                "      their  friends, •••••...♦  26 

«               "      the  Institution, 9 


S20 
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Donations  and  Subficriptions. 

From  D.  Henry  Haight,  Esq.,  donation, $200  00 

Samuel  Willets,  Esq.,  «       10  00 

Charles  N.  Talbot,  Esq.,  life  membership,        30  00 

#24000 


From  Editors  Commercial  Advertiser,  their  paper  daily. 
"  Cornier  and  Enquirer,  "  " 

"  Churchman,  "      weekly. 

«  New-York  Evangelist,  «  « 

"  «        Recorder,  «  « 

"  Christian  Intelligencer,  "  " 

"  Christian  Adv»e  &  Journal,     "      ^      « 

«  Sunday  School  Advocate,        "     '      « 

"  Sentinel  of  Freedom,  Newark,N.  J.,     " 

«  Morning  Star,  Dover,  N-  H.,  «« 

^^  Canajoharie  Radii,  ^ 

From  B.  R.  Winthrq>,  Esq.,  Protestant  Churchman  weekly. 


PROGRAMME. 


To  Ho9r.  Christopber  Morgak, 

Superintendent  of  Common  Sckoolsj 

and  ix-oficio  Visitor  on  the  part  of  the  State: 

William  W,  Campbell, 

Robert  Kelly, 

George  J.  Cornell,  Esqrs., 

CotnTfritiee  on  Exdmination, 

Gentlemen — ^The  catalogue  of  the  Institution  contains  the  names  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pupils.  Of  this  number  two  have  been 
remoTied  by  death,  and  two  others  by  reason  of  physical  mfirmity, 
have  been  withdrawn  by  their  friends,  leaving  the  actual  number  in 
attendance  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.  It  is  deemed  an  object  of 
great  importance  that  all  our  pupils  should  remain  till  the  close  of 
the  term,  and  be  present  at  the  examination,  but  there  are  cases,  in 
which  to  exact  a  rigid  compliance  with  this  rule,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  hardship.  To  a  few  of  these,  whose  home  is  very  re- 
mote, and  who  could  be  furnished  with  a  safe  and  opportune  convey- 
ance, leave  of  absence  was  given  a  short  time  before  the  end  of  the 
session. 

The  details  of  the  domestic  department,  and  the  provision!  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  inmates,  in  respect  to  food  and  lodging, 
are  more  immediately  under  the  charge  of  the  matron  and  steward. 
Whether  this  provision  is  of  a  nature  to  promote  the  comfort  of  the 
pupils,  the  Superintendent  and  the  Committee  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  judging  by  an  inspection  of  the  rooms,  and  by  taking  their 
meals  at  the  common  table. 

The  department  of  manual  labor  has  continued  to  receive  the  same 
attention  as  heretofore.    The  branches  taught  are  cabinet  making, 
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shoemaking,  tailoring,  book  binding  and  gardening.  In  tiie  intcmls 
of  study,  from  three  to  four  hours  are  daily  spent  by  all  the  male  pu- 
pils, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  acquisition  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  trades.  The  females  at  the  same  time  are  instructed 
in  the  lighter  parts  of  household  duties,  plain  sewing,  dress  makiqg, 
tailoring,  or  in  the  folding  and  stitching  of  books,  as  each  may  pre- 
fer. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  eleven  classes,  and  will  be  presented 
for  K  examination  in  the  natural  order  of  their  standing  and  attain- 
ments, but  in  the  reverse  order  in  which  they  are  numbered.  Hie 
condition  of  the  classes  will  be  seen  from  the  details  of  the  number 
of  pupils,  standing  and  course  of  study  of  each. 

ELEVENTH  CLASS. 
L    Names. 


Males. 
Josiah  Ooodgion, 
Silas  Willis, 
Austin  M.  Wilder, 
Nathaniel  Barry, 
Jacobus  Emmons, 
Charles  Brown, 
David  Willson, 
Andrew  Patterson, 
Harrison  C.  Fitch, 
Charles  Ferris, 
Hubbard  W.  Ross, 
Francis  Karl  Hertwick, 
Henry  Oravellin, 
Robert  McCormick, 
John  Ryan, 
Sylvanus  Henderson, 
James  Watson  Parker. 
Males^  17. 


Females. 
Hannah  Overheiser, 
Laura  S.  Cutting, 
Huldah  Herrington, 
Zeruah  D.  Wilder, 
Fanny  Brady, 
Ellen  M.  Tompkins, 
Catharine  B.  Wilson, 
Louisa  A.  Warts, 
Elizabeih  S.  Kelly. 


Fetnalesj  9.  TWo/,  26. 

Taughi  hf  G.  C.  W.  Gamaci 


Ma.  Ml] 
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n.  Standing. — One  year, 
m.  Studies. 

1.  Tht  Alphabet,  both  manual  and  written. 

5.  Penmanship.  Writbg  with  the  crayon  on  the  slate,  and  also 
on  paper  with  the  pen. 

3.  ^^  Elementary  Lessons?^  This  class  have  gone  over  and  reviewed 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  lessons  of  this  book ;  embracing  a  vocabu- 
lary  of  the  difiTerent  parts  of  speech,  the  inflections  of  verbs,  the  use 
of  the  preposition,  the  article,  the  conjunction  and^  and  the  pronoun, 
and  miscellaneous  questions  and  answers. 

4.  JVumbers  in  figures  and  words,  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

6.  ^  Scripture  Lessons.^  The  class  have  proceeded  as  far  as  sec- 
tion ni,  including  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Ood,  the  moral  and 
sodal  duties,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 


TENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Males* 

John  Aldridge, 
Moses  Carmer, 
Owen  W.  Evans, 
Simeon  T.  Oarlock, 
George  Graham, 
Peter  Green, 
William"  Litts, 
Chauncey  Ketcham, 
Wallace  Miles,       < 
Charles  Pitts, 
SilvanuB  B.  Smith, 
EVlwin  Southwick, 
Jaques  S.  Williamson, 
WUliam  S.  Works. 

Males  U. 


PBmales. 

Frances  M.  Barnes, 
Margaret  M.  Bower, 
Charlotte  Z.  Bradford, 
Susan  Dodge, 
Pamelia  Hilts, 
Cornelia  A.  Lathrop, 
Mary  J.  Mallinson, 
Anna  M.  Perry, 
Elizabeth  Van  Zandt. 


Rmales  9.  Total  23. 

Taught  hjf  Qran  W.  Mobeis* 


«l 
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II.  Standing. — One  yeif . 
nl.  Studies. 

1.  T%e  Alphabet^  manual  and  written. 

2.  Penmanship^  with  the  crayon  and  pen. 

3.  ^^  Elementary  Lessons.^^  One  hundred  and  fife  lessons,  embra- 
cing a  vocabulary  of  the  differ^t  parts  of  q>eedi,  inflections  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  in  the  present,  actual  and  habitual  tenses. 

4.  Jfumhtrsj  td  one  hundred. 

5.  ^^  Scripture  Lessons.^^  Four  sections,  compriang  some  of  tk 
attributes  of  God,  the  moral  and  sodal  duties,  and  the  immortriity  of 
the  soul. 


NINTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

John  McDonald, 
John  Tainter, 
James  Taylor, 
Michael  McLaughlin, 
Peter  R.  Golden, 
Charles  Henry  Larkin, 
David  Hill, 
George  Taylor, 
Robert  Stauring, 
Gerard  Le  Due, 
William  Rosenkrantz, 
Piatt  A.  McEean, 
Warren  Waldron. 

Males  13. 


Females^ 


Margaret  Eacker, 
Sarah  Ireland, 
Mary  Ann  McKinney, 
Fanny  Maria  Green, 
Emily  Mead, 
Elizabeth  Williams, 
Augusta  G.  Boughton. 


Females  7.  Toial 

Tiiught  by  Isaac  H. 


Noi  tft.] 
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n.  Standing. — ^Two  years, 
m.  Studies. 

1.  ^'  Elementary  Lessam^^  finished  fr<»n  115,  and  reviewed. 

2.  Composition.     Description  of  objects,  letter-writing,  short  narra- 
tives, and  exercises  daily  in  forming  sentences  on  given  words* 

3.  Arithmetic.     Addition  and  subtrac  tion. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lessons^  to  section  VII. 


EIGHTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

Zachariah  McCoy, 
Andrew  Kirk  Harvey,^ 
William  Lucius  Gilbert, 
Joseph  Cross, 
Henry  Clawson  Rider, 
Abraham  Willis  Hennion, 
William  Craft, 
John  James  Brown, 
Charles  (VHara. 


Females. 


Males  9. 


Elizabeth  Ann  Northrop, 
Susan  Maria  Harrison, 
Almira  Woodford, 
Esther  Ann  Foord, 
Margaret  Abel, 
Catharine  Grarratt,  * 

Charlotte  Conklin, 
Phebe  Ann  Bailey, 
Cornelia  Anderson, 
'  Ellen  Cassidy, 
Ellen  Donovan. 

FeTnales  11.  Total  20. 

Taught  by  Jacob  Van  NosxaAND, 


n.  Standing.— Two  yearb. 


m.  Studies. 

1.  ^^  Elementary  Lessons^  finished  from  page  163,  and  reviewed 
fhmi  the  begioning. 

2.  <<  Cou/fte  of  Initruetiony  Part  H.^  Chapter  I.  and  11;,  e!mbni>- 
cing  the  ^  History  of  Man,''  <<  Illustration  of  y^tda  BtA  Phfitsesr,^ 
and  the  ^'  Comparison  of  Adjectives." 


H 


3.  ^  CompatUkm.   Letter-mitiiig,  and  ¥anoo8  ezercMes  il 
the  principles  of  construction. 

Arithmetic.    Numeration*  addition,  subtraction,  multiplicatioa  and 
diyision. 

5.  '^Scripture  LessonsP    To  the 83d  page,  extending  to  the  hMtorr 
of  David, 

6.  Penmanship.    In  copy-books  and  on  the  slates. 


SEVENTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 


Mdes. 

Ananias  C.  Brundige, 
James  W.  Clarkson 
Adelmer  Cross, 
Henry  Charlon, 
Aaron  L.  Cuiffee, 
Zenas  Garrybrandt, 
Daniel  Hogenkamp, 
John  Simlar, 
John  Vine, 
John  McKay, 
John  Weayer, 
John  Witschief, 
Malts^  12. 


Females, 

Mary  McCarty, 
Caroline  Cornwall, 
Rebecca  Doty, 
Phebe  A.  Doty, 
Margaret  A.  Dobbie, 
Emeline  L.  Golden, 
Laura  Jones, 
Eliza  A.  Palmer, 
Hanet  C.  Weyant, 
Maria  Willis. 


Females^  10.  Tbfo/, 

Taught  hy  Fisher  A.  Sfoffukd. 


II.  Standing. — ^Three  years. 


III.  Studies. 

1.  ^<  Course  of  instructiony  Part  11,"  to  the  forty*eighth 
bradng  the  ^'  History  of  Man,"  illustrated  phrases,  and  the 
of  adjectiTes  with  the  use  of  die  elementary  lessons,  during  tlie 
part  of  the  past  year* 


No.  89.] 
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9.  Oomporiikfn.  Short  narmtiTes  asd  liMers  have  been  prepared, 
in  addition  to  the  daily  illustration  of  works  and  idioms  occurring  in 
the  text. 

3.  Arithmetic.  Numeration,  Addition  and  Subtraction,  and  Multi- 
plication. 

4.  "  Scripture  Lesscns^^  from  Section  VI  to  XXII,  through  the  Old 
Testament. 

5.  Penmanship^  tw(x  afternoons  every  week. 


SIXTH  CLASS. 


I.  Names. 


Males. 

John  Thompson, 
David  H.  Havens, 
Thomas  Bracy, 
George  W.  Jobes, 
Thaddeus  Williston, 
Theodore  Matteson, 
Edward  Hatch, 
Charles  W.  Parker, 
William  Chestney, 
Qzias  Getman, 
Joseph  D.  Hart, 
John  W.  Chandler, 

Males^  12. 


Females. 

Eunice  McCoy, 
Sarah  Ann  Padmore, 
Helen  Hunter, 
Emily  Hogenkamp, 
Olive  Dye, 
Maryette  Hunt, 
Ann  Elizabeth  Hurst, 
Phebe  Overton. 


Females^  8.  Total^  20. 

Taught  by  J.  W.  Conklin. 


II,  Standing. — Three  years. 
III.  Studies. 

1.  ^Course  of  Instruction^  Pari  11^  to  page  72,  including  the 
"  History  of  Man.''  The  chapter  on  comparison,  part  of  the  "  Na- 
tural History  of  Animals,"  and  the  illustration  of  phrases. 


S.  OpmfomHm^    SwrciaBS  |d^y  m  fomwig  senlenoes  vfm  gbcD 
words,  narrativesi  and  frequently  in  writing  joumnk  and  kttan* 

3.  ArUhmetic.     Numeration,  addition,  subtxactioa,  mnltipIicatioQ 
and  division. 

4.  '^  Scripture  Lessons,^  finished  from  section  Yin,  and  reyieved. 


FIFTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

•     Mxies.  Females, 

Orville  Wallace,  Eleanor  Langlois, 

Nathaniel  Henry  Chesebro,  Catharine  Blauvelt, 

Ahira  George  Webster,  Sally  Ann  Bower, 

Nehemiah  Denton  Wilkins,  Anadna  P.  Chesebro, 

Matthew  Clark,  Elizabeth  Ann  Easton, 

William  Brey,  Delia  Ann  Eggleston, 

Devotion  Williams  Spicer,  Lucind^  Emeline  Hills, 

James  E.  M.  CoiEn,  Jane  Ann  Romeyn, 

John  B.  Golder,  Mary  Casler, 

William  Henry  Myers,  Maria  Louisa  Bower. 
Oeoi^e  Montgomery  Cross, 

Males  J 11.  Females^  10.  *  Toial^  21. 

Taught  hy  Isaac  Le^wis  Pest. 

11.  Standing. — ^Three  years, 
in.  Studies. 

1.  ^^  Gmrse  of  bistructiony  Part  11^^  to  page  133,  embracing  tir 
^^  History  of  Man,"  the  cbapter  on  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  tb 
^^  Natural  History  of  Animals,"  also  selections  from  the  ^^  developme 

of  verbs." 

2.  Crnnfosition.  On  given  topics,  narratives  and  anecdotes,  ler^ 
writing  and  journal  writing  weekly,  in  connection  with  daily 

^   in  forming  sentences  on  words  occurring  in  the  ieirt. 


lh.M.] 
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3.  ArUhmetie.  Notation,  numeratioiiy  addition,  sulitractiioii,  multi- 
plication  and  division. 

5.  ^  Scripiure  Lenonsj^^  feuA/tA  from  Section  XI,  and  reyiewed 
from  the  beginning. 

6.  Fmmanihi^  Two  and  oocaBionally  tlii«e  lessons  a  week  Ixave 
been  ^rea  by  Mr.  J.  OrviUe  Olds,  from  whose  system  the  class  have 
derived  great  benefit. 

7.  AriiculaHon.  Instruction  has  been  given  in  this  branch  to  two 
members  of  the  class  with  gratifying,  and  to  two  otiier  with  partial 
success. 


Males. 
John  Edward  Ling, 
George  Driscall, 
James  S.  Wells, 
Charles  M.  Grow, 
James  M.  Camp, 
John  Stock, 
Wilbur  Smith, 
William  P.  Wright, 
Gustavus  O.  Gilbert, 
Abram  L.  Briggs, 

Males  10. 


FOURTH  CLASS. 
I.  Names. 

Females, 
Catharine  Sullivan, 
Augusta  Hahn, 
Lucy  Adelaide  Boughton, 
Helen  A.  Chandler, 
Lucy  Gilbert, 
Amanda  E.  Ashley, 
Lydia  A.  Ballou, 
Martha  D.  Buck, 
Joanna  Bentley, 
Hannah  Seymour, 

Females  10.  Tidal  20. 


Taught  by  D.  E.  Bartlett. 


48  I 

U.    Standing. — ^Four  yean, 
m.    Stadies. 

1.  "Otwfje  of  Instrudton,  Part  IT."  To  page  168  and  reviewed, 
embracing  <<  The  History  of  Man,"  ^  The  Natural  ffistory  of  J^ 
mals,"  <<  The  Comparison  of  Adjectives,"  and  ^<  The  Devel<qMnait  of 

Verbs.'' 

2.  Geography.  Twenty  pages  of  ^^  Smith's  quarto  Geography,^ 
including  ^  General  Definitions,"  natural  divisicms  of  land  and  water, 
— latitude  and  longitude, — circles  and  zones, — climate  and  produc- 
tions, &c. 

3.  CamposUionSf  upon  given  topics.    Letter  writing  and  jouniai 

writing,  in  addition  to  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school-room. 

4.  ^'  Scripture  Lesioni^  finished  and  reviewed,  comprising  a  ccoh 
pendium  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

5.  Arithmetic.     Exercises  in  numeration,   addition,   subtractif*:^ « 
multiplication,  and  division,  wit^  and  without  the  use  of  the  date. 

6.  ArticulatUm^  practiced  with  those  capable  of  being  benefited  bf 

it. 

7.  Penmanship^  taught  by  Mr.  Olds,  with  much  success. 


r 
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Mates. 
Aahel  Andrews, 
Jacob  Barnhart, 
Benjamin  Cilley, 
Jefferson  Houston, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
Kobert  J.  Martling, 
John  Milmine, 
Cyrenius  O.  Monfort, 
Emory  Pangbom, 
William  H.  Rider, 
George  Risley, 
Goodrich  Risley, 
Jaipes  O.  Smith, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Joseph  Sweetman, 
Daniel  M.  Wkitt», 
James  H.  Winslow, 

Males  n. 


THIRD  CLASS- 
L  Names. 


pitmiBles^ 
Salley  Brbnson, 
Eliza  Lighthall, 
Helen  E.  Milmine. 


Fenudes  3.  Total  20. 

Taught  bjf  J..  ApDSON  Ca%y. 


U.    Staiiding«~-Fiye  yeaia- 
m.    Studies. 

1.  History,    Barber's  Elements.    Ancient  Hisfc^y,  pp.  13 — 102 

2.  Course  cf  ItuttvcHanf  Part  II.     Development  of  rerbs,  pp. 
133—183. 

f 

3,.  Crtogrofhy.    Smith's  quarto  Oaography,  pp.  7*^7. 
4.  DkUonary.    Webster's  School  Dictionary. 

6.  Arithmetic.    Smithes  Practical  Artdmietic,  pp.  1 — llf . 
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6.  Th*BihU.    Selectimu  from  the  New  Teatunent. 


I 


7.  OampmHcntm     Daily  exercises  connected   with  the  stndiet, 
written  conversations,  journals  and  letters. 

8«  ^fticulaiion^    A  few  of  the  class  have  attended  to  Ais  hraadL 

9.  Dranmng.    Holbrook's  Childs'  First  Book. 


SECOND  CLASS. 


Jitalis. 

John  H.  H.  Rider, 

Martin  Bothwell, 
Hugh  Shannon, 
Lewis  S.  Tail, 
George  W.  Harrison, 
Alvan  H.  Cornell, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones, 
Truman  Grommon, 
Patrick  Harrington, 
Philetus  E.  Morehouse, 

MaUs  11. 


L  Names. 


Meribah  Cornell, 
Klence  Taber, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Eliza  Ann  White, 
Janette  Wallace, 
Margarett  Harrington^ 
Grace  J.  Colvin, 
Elizabeth  A  Yanderbeck. 


Fmialu  8.  Trial  19. 

Taught  hy  Thomas  QAiAsAmoBr. 


11.    Standing. — Five  years. 
m.    Studies. 

1.  Smiths  Arithmetic.  In  this  study,  owing  to  the  great  drrersti 
of  mathematical  genius,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  unifonnity.  A  pa* 
tion  of  the  class  have  advanced  to  Fractions,  while  others  have  gost 
no  further  than  Reduction. .  Practical  examples  are  given  from  6mi 
to  time  by  the  teacher,  m  which  all  engage  alike. 

2.  SanStVs  quarto  Geography  iBnished  and  reviewed. 


]fo«  W«j 
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3.  Barbet^s  Gemeral  Higtory.  The  claas  hare  made  tbesiflelves 
familiar  with  those  events  of  ancient  history  which  occurred  from  the 
<:reation  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  comprised  in  three  periods. 

4.  CbmpofMm,  on  subjects  proposed  by  the  teacher,  and  upon 
those  selected  by  the  class ;  weekly  exeicises  in  journal  writing ;  oc«- 
caaonal  letters. 

6.  Penm^mMp.  Two  lessons  a  week  have  been  given  in  this 
l>ranch  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Olds,  whose  efforts  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  success. 

6.  Articulation.  One  individual  only  has  derived  any  benefit  from 
attention  to  this  subject. 

7.  Ihion  Queifitmfj  JVb.  XI L  With  this  help  to  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  class  have  examined  the  books  of  Oenesis,  Exo> 
dnSy  and  Job.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  comndtted  to  meaorj 
the  first  twenty-two  Psalms  «f  David. 


FIRST  CLASS. 
L  Names. 


JUUei. 

Joseph  B.  Hills, 
Solomon  Ghapple, 
William  Donnelley^ 
Charles  H.  Arnold, 
Selah  Wait, 
William  Henry  Wedcs, 
Creorge  Erastus  Eetcham, 
George  N.  Burwell, 
John  Thomas  Bell, 
Simeon  Darius  Bucklen, 


Females. 

Uvinia  Lightiiall, 
Jerusha  Maria  Hilh, 
Fanny  Sldnner, 
Hannah  Margaret  Patten, 
Martha  Ann  Hibbard. 


FlemaUi  5« 


Thtal  15. 


Ta$tght  hy  Thb  PaisinBm. 


(8 


n.    Standing. 

In  file  order  of  arranginent  this  class  ranks  as  one  of  serett  yean, 
though  less  than  half  has  been  iinder  instruction  during  this  period. 

m.    Studies. 

1.  Barber^s  General  Wstcry^  finished  from  page  204^  embracbif 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  prominent  incidents  dovD 
to  the  present  time. 

2.  Morses  Geography y  embracing  the  physical  and  political  fca- 
tures  of  all  the  countries  on  the  globe. 

3.  SnwtKs  ApUhmetiCf  reviewed  from  the  begp^ming  to  puge  166. 
Practical  examples  with  a  specific  application  of  the  rules. 

4.  Factsy  illustrating  the  organization  of  tlie  Federal  and  State  gur- 
enunents. 

6.  Biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persoa- 
ages  of  ancient  and  modem  history. 

6.  Composiiion.  The  class  has  been  practiced  in  the  yaLiioaBfonas 
of  embodying  words  in  connected  discourse,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of 
oonstruction  applicable  to  each* 

7.  Penmanship,  In  addition  to  the  daily  practice  of  the  sdiool- 
room,  the  class  has  received  particular  attenticn  twice  a  week  in  ikis 
useful  and  elegant  branch  of  study. 

8.  The  BtUe.  Fifteen  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  hav^ 
been  committed  to  memory ;  and  various  other  portions  both  of  tk 
Old  and  New  Testament  have  been  explained  by  the  teacher  and 
studied  by  the  class. 

9.  ^rticulaiionj  to  three  of  the  class  who  possess  the  power  of 
vocal  speech  to  such  a  degree  as  will  essentially  aid  them  kereaAcr 
in  their  intercourse  with  society. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

H.  P.  PEET, 
JWy  nthy  184a 


BEPOBT 


Of  the  Committee  on  Examination  of  the  New-Torfc 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 


Submitted  by  ATr.  Gampbell>  November  14th,  184& 


The  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  **  The  New-ToA  in- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  entrusted  mifli 
the  annual  examination  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  My 
13th,  1848,  beg  leave  to 

REPORT: 

That  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  witii  ^^ch  they  were  charged, 
they,  spent  the  12th  and  13th  days  of  July  in  a  thorough  and  detailed 
examination  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Institution*  ^ 

The  committee  would  here  express  the  gratification  afforded  by  the 
presence  and  assistance  of  the  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  ex  ojficio  visitor 
of  Jthe  Institution  on  the  part  of  the  State.  A  deep  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  mute,  and  an  earnest  solicitude  for  his  future  usefulness 
end  happiness,  led  him  to  institute  a  particular  examination  of  the  gf^ 
tern  of  instruction,  both  in  its  processes  and  its  results,  as  well  as  a 
close  imqpection  of  the  Institi^ion  in  respect  to  the  physical  comforts 
and  health  of  the  inmates,  the  result  of  wUch  was  not  the  less  grati- 
fying and  satiflfeetinry  to  the  Hem.  Secretary,  tha»  to  your  cosuniltes, 
inasmuch  as  it  convinced  them  that  every  effort  is  made  by  the  presi- 
dent and  oiBkers  not  only  to  insure  the  physical  comfort  and  health 
of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  secure  to  them  the  advantages  of  a  tborougb| 
practical,  and  systematic  course  of  instruction* 
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The  committee  were  first  conducted,  in  their  tosr  of  obwrfation, 
into  the  workshops,  where  thej  found  the  pupils  engaged  at  their  re* 
spectiTe  trades.  This  department  has  been  noticed  so  muck  at  kige 
in  the  reports  of  former  committees,  its  necessity  and  endant  ntilii^ 
so  forcibly  illustrated,  and  the  order  and  general  neatness  of  the  AofB 
so  deservedly  commended,  that  your  committee  deem  it  unneccsnaryy 
in  thiy  report,  to  enter  into  details,  but  would  respectfully  refer  the 
board  to  the  former  reports  for  any  information  which  they  may  de* 
sire  in  respect  to  this  department,  simply  remarking  that  they  found 
no  reason  to  dissent  from  the  positions  therein  taken,  in  r^ard  to  the 
great  advantage  of  affording  to  the  pupils  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  some  mechanical  employment,  or  from  the  opinions 
therein  expressed  as  to  the  admirable  manner  in  whidithe  department 
is  conducted. 


In  the  domestic  department,  also,  your  committee  found  the 
ntiring  zeal,  activity  and  devotedness  in  v^tching  over,  and  pra- 
viding  for,  the  wants  of  this  numerous  household,  which  have  so  of- 
ten been  the  theme  of  warm  and  well  deserved  commendation  befeie 
the  board.  Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  excee&ig  neat- 
ness, comfort  and  order^  apparent  throughout  the  house,  and  in  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  pypils.  The  matron  deserves  as  well  the 
thanks  of  the  board  for  the  manner  in  which  she  has  performed  her 
arduous  duties,  as  the  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who  have  been 
the  objects  of  her  unwearied  care. 

But  we  pass  on  from  these  minor  and  incidental  matters  to  the 
more  important  duties  with  which  the  committee  were  charged.  Af- 
ter attending  the  usual  morning  worship  in  the  chapel,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  classes  was  commenced  with  the  devmth^  or  lowest  dassy 
which  had  been  in  the  Institution  about  ten  months. 

Tbe  class  was  examined  in  that  part  of  the  ^  Elementary  Leasoas/* 
wfaidbi  had  been  gone  over  by  them,  comimsing  a  vocabulaiy  of  the 
different  parts  of  speech,  the  inflections  of  verbs,  the  use  of  the  pio- 
pootion,  the  article,  the  conjunction  '^  and,"  and  the  pronoun.  "Ae 
perfbnniances  of  the  pupils  were  very  satis&ctoiy,  and  showed  a 
mendable  d^^e  of  diUgence  and  ascdduity  on  the  port  of  both 
er  and  pupils.  They  were  found  also  to  be  familiar  with  tbe  natme 
aiid  attributes  of  Ood,  the  moral  and  social  duties  of  man,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul. 
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llie  teKtk  daw  had  also  been  undw  kiatnietion  aboat  ten  montiis, 
being  compoaed  of  tlie  choice  pupUa  of  the  claaa  that  had  enland  at 
Ike  eommcncemeiit  of  the  academic  year.  They  had  been  a?er  the 
aame  groand  in  the  ^  Elementary  Les^na,"  as  the  elerenlh  claaa. 
Hiey  wrote  promptly  and  with  great  neatness,  from  the  signs  of  the 
teacher,  nouns,  adjectives  and,  verbs,  giving  the  inflections  of  the 
nouns  and  verbs.  They  comUned  words  in  short  sentences,  illuatrat* 
ing  the  use  of  the  prepodtion,  conjunction  and  pronoun,  in  addition  to 
the  parts  of  speech  above  mentioned.  In  numbers  they  were  able  to 
count  up  to  one  hundred;  and  in  the  '^  Scripture  Lessons,"  were  fa« 
miliar  with  the  sections  on  the  attributes  of  God,  the  duties  of  man, 
both  towards  his  Maker  and  lus  fellow  man,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Most  of  the  examination  on  the  last  subject  was  conducted 
in  the  sign  language,  and  was  highly  interesting  to  the  committee  as 
an  Ulustration  of  the  capabitity  of  that  language  for  imparting  infor- 
nation  to  the  deaf  mute,  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  his  education, 
respectmg  his  relations  to  the  Deity  and  to  mankind,  and  the  moral 
and  social  duties  growing  out  of  these  relations.  The  examination  of 
class  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 


The  ninih  class  was  composed  of  pupils  who  had  been  under  in- 
struction for  the  term  of  two  years.  They  had  just  completed  and 
leviewed  the  ^^  Elementary  Lessons,''  and  passed  a  creditable  exami- 
nation on  the  different  principles  of  construction  embraced  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  their  work.  They  were  also  experienced  in  writing  short 
narratives  and  descriptions  of  familiar  objects,  showing  a  degree  of 
readiness  in  expressing  their  ideas  in  written  language,  which  was 
truly  astonishing,  oonadering  the  comparatively  short  time  they  had 
been  under  instruction.  The  limited  time  appropriated  to  the  exami- 
nation of  each  class,  would  not  of  course,  allow  the  committee  to  en- 
ter into  a  minute  and  detailed  examination  of  all  the  studies  which 
had  occupied  the  classes  during  the  year,  but  as  those  points  upon 
whidi  they  were  examined,  were  selected  by  the  committee  from  the 
geneial  list  of  studies  laid  down  in  the  programme  furnished  by  the 
president,  without  any  previous  intimation  either  to  the  teachera  or 
scholars,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  found  equally  ready 
end  well  prepared  on  those  which  did  not  come  up  for  examination. 


The  eighth  class,  which  was  next  visited  by  the  committee^ 
also  composed  of  pupils  just  closing  their  second  w^^^^nyi'  year* 


w  [ 

DHriog  tke  ytardbey  hid  om^ileted  the  ^  laementaiy  Lenons,"  aad 
takanuptiie  ^<  Course  of  iBBtractioD)  Part  11/'  in  whick  ^Oeybadgooe 
over  tbo  first  two  cht^ers,  embraciiig  the  ^^  history  of  man)"  ^  tke 
ilhiatration  of  words  and  phrasesi"  and  the  ^<  comperison  <d  adj^o^ 

ivcs." 

As  it  was  imposmble  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  m<ficated  in  the 
pn^gramme,  the  teacher  wais  desired  to  show  some  of  the  resalta  of  the 
year's  study.  He,  therefore,  at  once  required  the  pupils  to  write  tiM 
conjugations  of  some  of  the  irregular  terbs,  the  inflections  of  Ae 
verbs  in  the  wious  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  sentences  il- 
lustrating these  inflections,  such  verbs  as  ^^  to  sit,"  ^^  to  stand,"  ^^  to 
run,"  ^<  to  have,"  ^  to  be,"  &c.,  being  ^ven.  All  these  exercises 
readily  and  c<Mrrectly  performed.  In  order  to  test  their  ability  to 
written  language,  the  pupils  were  required  to  write  a  short  narratiTe 
or  story  upon  the  spur  of  the  momentJ  The  following  are  some  that 
were  thus  written: 

**  The  story  of  an  Elephant  and  the  Tailor,^ 

^  An  elephant  went  by  a  tailor's  s  shop  ;  he  put  his  trunk  in  the 
wmdow  of  the  shop  ;  perhaps  to  ask  for  something  to  eat.  The  tailor 
pricked  his  trunk  with  a  pobt  of  a  needle.  The  elephant  was  an- 
gry,  and  went  to  a  dirty  pond  of  vrater  and  mire.  He  loaded  hia 
trunk  and  went  to  the  shop  and  squirted  dirty  virater,  like  a  pop-gun^ 
on  the  tailor,  and  spoiled  his  new  beautiful  clothes.  A  man  who 
ovmed  the  coat  scolded  him  for  it." 

Moral. 

^^  Be  careful  now  you  do  that  is  wrong.  U  you  did  it  without 
askmg,  you  would  be  paid  for  it" 

One  of  tilt  gfirls  wvole, 

^^  A  lady  went  into  the  store  ;  she  bought  the  round  bellows  ;  dbe 
again  went  to  her  home  ;  she  went  into  the  church ;  she  is  cool  widi 
the  round  believes  a  little  time.  Many  people  laughed  at  her ;  she 
was  ashamed  and  went  to  her  home." 

Another  pupil  gave, 

^^  ^  story  about  a  boy  and  a  6€e." 

^Soibe  years  ago,  I  saw  a  little  boy  vralking  along  the  side  of  the 
rcttd.    While  he  was  walking,  he  saw  a  large  bee  on  a  briar.    He 


loi^d  at  tlie  bee  and  tried  to  catdi  h ;  bat  j«rt  as  he  touched  it)  it 
stiiiig  his  finger  and  flew  away.  The  Ihtk  boy  ran  home.  Hia  mo- 
ther  wrapped  up  his  finger  ;  it  was  well  m  a  few  minutes.  After  a 
few  minutes,  the  boy  ran  away  out  in  the  streets  looking  for  mom 
bees.  His  mother  called  him  to  come  in  the  house  and  let  the  beef 
alone.^ 

One  more  will  suffice. 

^  A  few  years  ago,  a  young  lad  was  wandering  in  the  swamp,* 
while  he.found  a  nest  of  an  old  eagle  in  a  high  tree.  He  tried  to  get' 
the  young  eaglets,  but  he  could  not  climb  up  the  high  tree,  because 
the  tree  was  too  big  round  for  climbing  of  the  young  lad.  He  re- 
turned to  his  home  for  an  axe  ;  he  was  not  old  enough  to  chop  a  tree, 
but  he  called  a  man  to  help  him  in  chopping.  Then  they  returned 
to  the  swamp  where  the  young  lad  had  found  the  nest  in  the  high 
tree.  After  the  man  hewed  down  another  tree,  and  the  free  fell 
against  the  high  tree  ;  then  the  young  lad  climbed  up  quickly,  and 
gladly  received  the  young  eaglets.  He  threw  down  the  young  ones 
to  the  wet  ground,  while  an  old  eagle  came  to  her  nest,  and  she 
meant  to  feed  the  young  ones,  but  she  found  the  young  lad  in  the 
tree  near  her  nest^  and  she  then  struck  the  lad's  head  by  her  wings.  . 
The  lad  said  that  his  head  was  much  hurt,  and  be  came  down  the 
tree  by  climbing.  He  gave  one  to  each  boy  who  came  with  the  young 
lad  into  the  swamp,  and  there  were  four  young  eaglets." 

These  examples  sufficiently  illustrate  the  ability  of  the  pupils  of 
this  class  to  express  themselves  in  written  language,  and  show  the 
diligence  with  which  they  have  applied  themselves  to  their  studies. 

As  this  hour  had  expired,  the  Committee  were  compelled  to  cut 
short  the  examination,  without  even  touching  upon  the  other  topics 
embraced  in  the  programme,  to  wit :  "  Arithmetic"  and  the  "  Scrip- 
ture Lessons.''  Some  remarkably  good  specimens  of  penmanship 
were  exhibited  to  the  Committee,  and  such  as  would  do  honor  to  pu- 
pils of  a  longer  standing. 

The  two  following  compositions,  are  selected  from  those  furnished 
by  this  class,  and  are  presented  as  affording  further  evidence  of  their 
proficiency  in  the  acquisition  ct  written  langnogt* 


^  It  ifi  nownearly  two  yam  since  Icame  to  tittsiiiititiitioii*    WlieD 

'  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  coold  hear  and  speak,  untU  I  wasaboat  twelyeor 

fourteen  years  old  and  then  I  bad  a  bard  sickness.    My  head  and 

joints  were  swelled  very  bard  for  nearly  fiye  years  before  I  was  able 

to  stand  upon  my  legs.    I  have  lost  my  bearing.    After  five  years  I 

could  begin  to  walk  about,  and  after  a  few  years,  my  friends  adrised 

my  father  to  bring  me  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  for  Bereni 

years  to  learn  to  read,  write  and  cypher.    My  brother  brought  me 

here  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Peet    When  I  entered  the  room  of  Mr.  Peet,  be 

shook  hands  with  me  and  talked  to  me  a  few  minutes.    After  be 

finished  talking,  my  brother  shook  hands  and  returned  home.     I  was 

sorry  when  he  left  me  for  a  little  while.    Mr.  Peet  told  .ae  to  go  up 

stairs  to  the  school  room,  but  I  could  not  find  it,  I  met  Sfiss  Kellogg, 

and  she  led  me  to  the  school  room  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  N.    I  was  ignorant 

when  I  came  to  the  institution.     I  had  never  learned  to  make  the  lel* 

ters  or  any  signs.    I  begun  to  make  the  letters  and  to  write  emj 

words  first  for  most  a  year.    After  I  learn  to  make  the  letters  and 

write,  I  will  soon  begin  to  improve  in  writing,  and  be  more  happy 

than  I  was  before  I  came  to  this  institution.    I  went  to  school  a  little 

at  home,  but  I  could  imderstand  but  little  what  the  teacher  taught  me. 

My  father  was  sorry  and  said  I  could  never  learn  to  read  and  write 

well  there.     He  said  I  could  learn  a  great  deal  more  at  the  Deaf  and 

.  Dumb  Institution." 

<<Some  years  ago  an  old  stooping  man  went  to  the  woods  of  my 
uncle  Joseph.  He  heard  a  swarm  of  bees  flying  about  on  the  low 
bush.  His  business  was  done,  and  then  he  returned  home.  He  told 
somebody  that  he  had  found  a  swarm  of  bees  near  the  woods.  After- 
wards my  uncle  Joseph  heard  the  old  man  had  found  the  bees  in  his 
woods«  He  went  to  the  woods  and  seen  the  bees  swarming  among 
the  bush.  Then  he  searched  for  the  bees'  honey  for  a  long  time,  and 
found  the  bees  flying  round  the  high  tree.  In  the  Fall  one  evenmg 
the  weather  was  cool  and  pleasant.  My  uncle  Joseph's  servant  hew- 
ed down  the  tree  and  found  the  large  honey-comb  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree  about  two  large  pails  full.  The  bees  flew  out  of  the  hollow 
tree,  and  they  would  sting  anybody  who  went  close  to  the  tree,  but 
they  had  fetched  some  straw  to  bum  up  the  bees  Then  they  look 
Hie  whole  honey-comb  and  put  it  in  two  laige  pails.  My  uncle  Jo- 
seph and  his  servants  brought  them  home,  and  his  daughters,  set  a 
table,  and  put  bread,  butter  and  honey  on  the  table  for  those  whoU 


helped  him  \rith  the  hosey  near  the  woodti.  Then  th^  ate  bread^ 
hatter  and  honey  ^ery  happily ,  but  one  or  two  of  the  men  were  rtong 
in  their  months  by  the  bees  in  the  honey.  Their  months  were  swell- 
ed up  in  a  few  days,  and  others  laughed  at  them." 

The  siventh  class  consHsted  of  pupils  who  had  been  under  instruo 
ticm  three  years,  and  the  ground  gone  over  by  them  was  the  same  as 
that .  accomplished  by  the  last  mentioned  class.  The  cpmmittee 
would  commend  the  patient  and  assiduous  care  of  the  teacher,  whO| 
although  not  favored  with  pupils  of  as  great  intellectual  capacity  as 
some  others,  had  yet  done  well  with  them.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  all  the  pupils  in  the  Institution  should  be  of  equal  mental  capa- 
rity,  or  of  equal  attainments  in  reference,  to  the  time  of  their  instruc- 
tion, but  if  they  have  done  as  well  as  they  could  do,  they  are  as 
much  entitled  to  praise  as  those  who,  with  greater  mental  endow- 
ments, have  done  more.  The  committee  would  therefore  say,  that 
the  examination  of  this  class  was  satisfactory,  since  it  showed  that 
much  care  and  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by  the  teacher, 
flind  that  much  diligence  had  been  used  by  the  pupils. 

The  sixth  class  had  also  a  standing  of  three  years,  and  their  studies 
embraced  the  ^^  History  of  Man,"  the  ^^  Comparison  of  Adjectiyes,'' 
and  a  part  of  the  ^^  Natural  History  of  Animals,"  in  the  ^^  Course  of 
Instruction,  Part  11."  In  composition  they  had  been  exercised  in  the 
famatian  of  sentences  on  given  words,  in  writing  short  narratives, 
journals  and  letters.  In  arithmetic,  they  ,had  learned  the  four  funda* 
mental  rules,  and  in  the  ^^  Scripture  Lessons,"  had  reached  the 
XXYI  section.  In  all  these  studies  the  class  was  examined  as  tho- 
roughly  as  time  would  allow,  and  evinced  great  intelligence  and  con- 
siderable mental  discipline.  The  committee  would  especially  com- 
mend the  hand-writing  of  this  class  as  being  very  superior. 

The  fifth  class  was  also  one  of  three  years'  standing.  Their  stu- 
dBes  had  extended  to  the  133d  page  of  the  "  Course  of  Instruction," 
embracing,  in  addition  to  those  chapters  enumerated  in  the  studies  of 
the  last  two  clasiies,  the  ^^  Natural  History  of  Animals,"  and  some 
parts  of  the  "  Development  of  Verbs."  In  composition,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  daily  exercise  of  forming  sentences  or  words,  they  had 
been  required  to  write  on  given  topics,  narratives  and  anecdotes,  also 
letters,  and  a  weekly  journal.  In  arithmetic,  they  were  well  versed 
in  the  fundamental  rules ;  and  the  ^  Scripture  Lessons "  had  been 
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finished  and  reyiewe^.  The  examination  was  prindpally  confined  to 
the  **  Natural  History  of  Animals,"  and  tlie  class  showed  great  fami- 
liarity with  the  subject,  answering,  both  by  signs  and  in  writing,  th€ 
questions  propounded  to  them  with  promptness  and  correctness.  As 
an  illustration,  both  of  their  readiness  in  the  use  of  written  languag^ei 
and  of  thdr  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  they  had  been  stu- 
dying, the  committee  subjoin  several  compoations  written  in  their 
pteseace  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 

«  The  Bce.'» 

^^  A  bee  is  a  very  useful  insect,  A  farmer  often  keeps  bees  in 
hives.  They  fly  in  swarms  round  flowers  to  suck  them  in  summer. 
The  bees  gather  honey  from  the  flowers  for  winter.  When  the  far* 
mer's  wife  wishes  to  get  honey,  she  goes  and  takes  part  of  thd  hooey 
in  the  hives,  and  leaves  part  for  the  bees.  If  she  takes  all  the  honey 
from  the  hives,  the  bees  will  all  leave  the  hive  and  fly  away  to  look  for 
another  hive.  The  farmer  often  carries  part  of  the  honey  to  stores  to 
sell  it.  Some  people  kill  bees  to  get  honey  in  the  fall.  When  the 
bees  swarm  in  May  or  June,  the  young  bees  leave  the  old  hives  and 
fly  far  from  home  to  look  for  a  new  Inve  of  their  own,  but  when  the 
farmer  sees  them  swarming,  he  beats  an  old  iron  pan.  The  bees  hear 
it  and  light  on  the  tree  near  lus  house.  The  farmer  rubs  a  new  hire 
with  sweet  smelling  herbs  and  salt  for  some  time.  Then  he  brings  H 
tp  the  tree.  He  cannot  put  the  bees  in  the  new  hive,  because  they 
will  sting  lufttt.  lie  carelsily  saws  off  the  limb  of  the  tree  with  ail 
the  bees  on  it,  and  shakes  the  bees  off  on  a  sheet.  He  puts  the  hive 
o¥»  thtsm.  The  bees  climb  up  into  the  hive,  aind  begin  to  mafce 
hOneyMXjmb.    The  bees  always  prepare  honey  for  fte  winter.'^ 

^^  The  pelican  is  a  laif;e  and  curious  bird .  The  pouch  under  h&  bill 
will  carry  half  a  bushel.  She  is  skilful  in  catching  fish ;  she  builds  her 
nest  in  a  desert,  fiir  from  the  sea,  and  she  has  to  bring  water  in  kcr 
pouch  to  her  young  ones.  I  believe  that  I  have  never  seen  one.  It 
is  said  that  when  the  pelican  brings  water  to  her  young  ones  at  a  great 
distance,  and  when  she  has  flown  away,  the  lion  and  the  tiger  come 
to  drink  a  part  of  the  water,  but  never  hurt  the  young  ones.  When 
the  old  pelican  returns  again,  and  sees  that  the  water  is  abated,  she 
has  to  fly  away  and  fetch  water  again.    The  lion  and  tiger  are  8£* 
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gadous  animals,  beoaofe  they  did  not  hurt  the  701111^  ones.  If  <ihey 
killed  the  young  ones,  the  old  pelican  would  never  bring  water,  and 
they  would  have  to  be  thirsty." 

^  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Ahira  Hall|  who  was  my  friend,  while 
once  walking  about  in  the  great  trees,  lost  his  good  spectacles,  Imt 
he  did  not  know  them.  When  he  had  gone  home,  he  wished  to  use 
tlie  q>ectacles,  and  began  to  look  for  them  in  Ins  poekets,  but  did  not 
find  them.  He  thought  that  he  had  lost  them  in  the  woods.  After 
a  few  months,  his  son  went  away  and  had  much  pleasure  in  shooting 
among  the  trees  in  one  day.  As  soon  as  he  saw  a  black  squirrel 
hanging  some&ing  in  his  mouth  on  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  did 
not  know  what  the  thing  was,  he  shot  the  squirrel,  which  fell  down, 
together  with  the  thing,  on  the  ground.  Immediately  he  found  the 
thing,  which  was  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  then  he  knew  that  they 
were  his  father's.  He  would  o£fer  them  to  him.  This  was  a  true 
0tory :  he  wrote  it." 

Hon.  Mr.  Morgan  proposed  the  question  whether  they  were  sorry 
tiiat  they  were  deaf  and  dumb.  To  this  they  returned  written 
answers,  of  which  the  following  were  copied,  at  random,  from  the 
dates: 

**  We  are  not  sorry  that  we  are  deaf  and  diamb^    We  are  very 

happy  in  this  class." 

•  

^  We  are  not  sorry  that  we  are  deaf  and  dumb.    We  hope  HaX 

we  will  go  to  Heaven,  and  become  able  to  hear,  speak  and  ong  sweet- 
ly in  Heaven,  when  we  die." 

"  We  are  not  sorry  to  be  deaf  mutes.  If  we  are  good  and  pious, 
we  shall  be  able  to  hear,  speak,  and  sing  in  Heaven,  and  we  there 
will  be  much  happier  than  we  are  in  this  yrorld.  If  God  gives  us 
His  holy  spirit.  He  will  not  cast  us  into  hell,  and  we  shall  not  live 
with  Satan  when  we  die." 

^  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  am  deaf  and  dumb,  I  will  ascend  t9 
Heaven,  where  the  deaf  hear  and  the  dumb  q>eak,  I  will  be  happy 
in  Heaven." 


«l  [ 

These  mil  soffioe  to  Aaw  the  facility  in  the  use  of  language  wlMii 
His  daas  has  acquired  m  the  short  qpace  of  three  years. 

The  committee  were  highly  pleased  with  the  evident  zest  with 
which  the  pupils  entered  into  every  exercise,  as  well  as  with  their 
rapid  advancement  in  the  difficult  study  of  written  language.  The 
class  have  been  thoroughly  instructed,  and  seem  to  have  made  dili- 
gent use  of  the  rare  advantages  which  they  have  enjoyed. 

The  committee  would  add,  that  the  pfflmannhlp  of  this  class  wm 
tfoelloit  and  deserving  of  special  nodoe. 

Tlie  following  are  compositions  prepared  by  pupils  of  this  class : 


^^  Heaven  is  a  place  where  God,  our  Saviour,  and  the  holy 
gels  live,  and  where  Uie  good  spirits  of  men  who  die  will  go  after 
death.  Heaven  is  glorious,  and  is  always  light.  Hie  angels  in 
Heaven  always  ang  and  give  glory  to  God,  for  the  Saviour  who  died 
on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  men.  In  Heaven,  the  angels  are  always 
bappy,  and  never  unhappy.  They  take  ctf  their  crovms  from  their 
heads  and  worship  God,  and  say  that  God  is  holy.  We  cannot  see 
Heavon  now,  but  when  we  die  we  shall  see  it,  and  leaxii  many  good 
things,  if  we  are  good  and  ^ious.  Our  Lord  always  looks  down  horn 
Heaven  and  watches  His  people.  In  Heaven  there  is  neither  ackneas, 
pain,  nor  misery,  but  there  is  happiness  and  peace  forever.  When  a 
good  man  dies,  he  will  go  to  Heaven,  and  when  he  meets  his  oU 
friends,  he  will  know  them.  If  sinners  do  not  repent,  their  souls  will 
be  miserable  in  hell  forever  after  death ;  but  if  they  repent  while  they 
live,  and  believe  in  Jesus,  they  will  be  saved. 


^  Heaven  is  called  Paradise.  While  Jesus  was  hung  on  the 
between  two  thieves,  one  of  them  said  imto  Jesus,  ^  Lord,  remember 
me  when  tiiiou  comest  to  thy  kingdom.'  Jesus  answered  him,  'To* 
day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise.' 

'<  Heaven  is  more  beautiful  and  happy  than  the  world.  We  do  nal 
know  where  Heaven  is.  At  the  last  day,  the  world  will  be  destroyed 
by  fire :  but  Heaven  will  never  be  destroyed.  Formerly,  Satan 
good,  and  he  lived  in  Heaven,  but  at  last  he  became  proud,  and 
belled  against  God.  God  knew  what  he  meant,  and  cast  him  into  a 
BDiseiable  place,  and  now  he  can  never  live  in  Heaven. 


^  Abraham,  Isaac,  David,  and  the  prophets,  are  now  in  Hea^en^ 
If  we  wish  to  meet  them,  we  must  forsake  oar  sins,  and  become  tte 
friends  of  Qod-    Then  we  will  be  happy  in  Heaven  after  we  die*" 

«  The  Indians.^^ 

•      ^^  Many  years  ago,  long  before  our  grand-fathers  were  bom,  the 
whole  of  this  country  was  covered  with  woods.    It  was  a  great  for- 
est.   There  were  many  Indians  in  this  coimtry  who  were  very  wild 
,  and  savage.    The  Indians  did  not  Hve  in  houses,  but  lived^  in  wig- 
wams in  the  forest.    They  often  went,  with  their  dogs>  bows  and 
arrows,  through  the  woods  to  hunt  their  game.    Some  of  the  Indians 
were  so  strong  and  active  that  they  could  run  as  fast  as  a  horse.  Their 
faces  were  copper  colored  and  as  bright  as  our  shoes.    Some  white 
men  came  from  England  to  this  country  and  drove  out  all  the  Indians. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  Indians,  because  theyv^ere  driven  from  home. 
They  were  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    Many  of 
fliem  settled  in  Indiana.    In  winter,  many  Indians  took  their  wives, 
their  children  and  dogs  and  went  with  them  through  the  woods  to 
hunt  their  game.    It  snowed  very  deep,  the  wind  blew  hard,  the 
vreather  was  very  cold  and  they  had  no  sleighs,  but  notwithstanding, 
they  walked  in  the  deep  snow  through  the  forest  where  they  lived  in 
i^igwams.    They  were  very  hardy  and  did  not  care  for  the  cold.  The 
female  Indians  never  carried  their  infants  in  their  arms,  but  they 
usually  carried  them  on  their  backs  bound  to  a  board  to  make  them 
straight.    The  Indians  had  no  whiskers  and  their  faces  were  as 
smooth  as  a  womans's.    They  never  shaved.    Some  of  them  had  not 
^washed  their  faces  and  hands  for  some  weeks.    They  were  very  dirty 
like  hogs.    The  Indians  did  not  speak  like  white  men,  but  they  were 
very  skilful.    The  Indians  and  their  wives  often  shaved  wood  and 
nade  brooms  of  it  and  baskets  of  wood,  bags,  moccassins  of  beads 
and  carried  them  to  stores  to  sell  them.    The  Indians  put  their  dogs 
in  canoes  and  the  Indians  rowed  a  great  way  to  the  woods  to  hunt 
bears,  beavers  and  many  others  for  the  sake  of  their  skin.    In  winter 
the  Indians  put  many  beautiful  things  in  sleighs  and  carried  them 
about  to  sell  them.    My  father  bought  a  beautiftil  bag  of  a  female 
Indian.    He  paid  a  dollar  to  her  for  it  and  gave  me  it.    The  female 
Indians  did  not  make  dresses  as  white  girls  «tid.    They  never  wore 
shoes  as  we  do,  but  wore  moccassins.    They  were  very  curious." 
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losbructioD,''  had  also  used  as  a  text4xx)k  ^  Snoitb'a  Quarto  Geogm- 
plij>''  and  had  leaned  twenty  pages  of  it,  indudiiig  ^  Qenearal  Defi- 
nitions," ^^  Natural  Divisions  of  Land  and  Water,"  ^  Latitude  and 
Longitude,"  '^  Circles  and  Zones,"  ^^  Climate  and  Productions,"  &c 

The  Committee  would  here  take  occasion  to  remaik  upoQ  the  im- 
mense advantage  which  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  elementaxy 
works  prepared  by  the  presudenL  A  greater  unifonnity  in  the  attain- 
Slants  of  the  pupils,  and  a  more  rapid  progress  in  the  aoquisitioa  of 
alphabetic  language,  are,  the  Committee  feel  well  convinced,  the  re- 
Mlts  of  that  systematic  and  progressive  arrangement  of  the  difficul- 
tiea  of  our  language  which  is  found  in  an  eminent  df^^ree  in  these 
woiks.  Before  the  preparation  of  these  books,  there  were  no  school- 
hooks  adi4)ted  to  the  wants  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  teacher  and  pupil 
were  aUke  left  to  grope  their  uiaided  way  through  the  labyrinths  of 
difficulties  which  beset  tiiem  on  every  hand.  But  the  pupil  now 
possesses  the  necessary  aids  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  more  npid  pro- 
gress and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  that,  to  him,  new  and  strange 
language,  which,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  must  substitute 
for  his  own  language  of  signs. 

But  to  return  to  the  examination;  while  avraiting  the  enltrsaiee  of 
4ie  committee,  the  class  had  been  directed  by  their  teacher  to  give  in 
writing  on  their  large  slates,  their  names,  their  ages,  the  rendenee  «f 
flieir  parents,  their  time  of  instruction  at  the  Institution,  together  witt 
a  brief  sketch  of  themselves,  and  their  reflections  and  imprcsdoBS 
before  receiving  instruction.  This  t}iey  had  done  with  various  de- 
grees of  minuteness,  accuracy  and  graphic  description.  One  of  these 
was  selected  as  an  illustration  of  the  ability  of  the  class  in  the  use  of 
written  language. 

^'  My  name  is  J.  S.  W.  I  am  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  was  bom  on 
the  20th  day  of  July  1832.  I  live  at  No.  454  Hudson  st,  New-Toik. 
I  have  been  at  school  nearly  four  years.  Before  I  came  here  when 
I  was  a  new  pupil  I  could  spell  some  words  with  my  fingers.  I  coold 
vmte  some  words  on  my  small  slate  with  my  pencil.  Mr.  A.  A.  S. 
taught  me  to  fonn  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  the  Deaf  &  Dumb, 
He  taught  me  to  learn  an  easy  lesson  in  the  spelling  book.  He  taught 
me  to  add  easy  nxunbers  together  into  one  sum.  I  could  subtract  small 
numbers  from  other  nund)ers.    I  could  make  signs  at  home,  but  not 


eiAMy  UIr  0ar  flignB.  I  (»dd  write  ay  iiaii^  M 7  Mtor  tanglit  mi! 
to  write  my  oa»e.  But  I  Rx>n  fbrgot  it.  He  ofteft  tatight  me  to 
write  my  mme  nmne.  I  tried  to  leetm  thib.  I  recollect  that  my  fb^ 
mak  Mmi  taught  me  of  God,  while  she  was  pomting  against  some 
words  in  a  dun  book,  widi  a  pin.  She  teught  me  to  remember  tiiis 
sentence,  ^  God  is  good."  When  I  came  here,  I  began  to  learn  my 
lesson  in  the  bode  of  ^<  Elementary  Lessons."  (Mr.  Peet  wrote  it) 
I  was  teught  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Spofford  first.  I  continued  to  be  taught 
by  him  about  one  year.  Mr.  Peet  thai  chose  me  into  Mr.  Bartleft's 
cksB*  I  afti  teught  during  about  three  years  by  Mr.  !B.  I  hare  learn- 
ed the  second  part  of  the  ^  Course  of  Instruction.''  I  have  learned 
somewhat  Geography.  I  haTe  leaned  the  book  of  "  Scripture  Les- 
esns."  I  ha^e  learned  some  lessons  in  the  Holy  Bible.  I  ha^e  learn- 
ed ^  Ffuctkms."  When  I  came  here,  my  mind  was  as  little  as  a  babe's 
mind,  but  now  my  nund  increases  to  be  as  large  ae  a  lion's  mane." 

As  a  test  of  their  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  the  following  words  were  given  by  the  commit- 
tee to  be  used  in  the  nonunatiye,  possesuve  and  objeetiTe  cases,  tiz  : 
^  a  man,"  "  a  house,"  "  the  earth." 

Hie  following  were  some  of  the  sentences  written:  ^^  A  man  can- 
not make  the  lightning."  ^*  A  hout^$  windows  are  yery  useful." 
^  The  moon  revolyes  round  tiie  Earth  every  montiii."  ^  A  man 
laughs  at  a  dog  when  he  sees  he  is  fighting  himself  alone  with  abone." 
^  llie  houti^s  old  roof  is  grown  with  green  moss."  ^  God  can  de- 
stroy the  Earth.^^ 

The  examination  of  this  class  was  interrupted  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and,  for  want  of  tune,  was  not  resumed  the  next  day.  For  fur- 
ther evidttioe  of  the  proficiency  made  by  the  class  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  to  which  they  had  attended,  and  their  ability  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  what  they  had  learned,  the  committee  refer  to  the 
annexed  composition,  selected  from  some  previously  written  by  them 
on  a  variety  of  topics.  The  examination  was  in  the  highest  dc^;ree 
aatiifactory. 

**  Keeping  hcuse.^ 

^  A  house  is  a  dwelling  place.  It  is  built  by  some  men.  It  is 
made  of  wood  or  brick  or  clay.  The  men  plaster  the  ceiling  and 
walls  of  it  with  lime.    When  they  have  finished  building,  some  w^ 
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mw  Tvftflh  every  thiog  tiNt  is  doBbf .    A  Irediuid  pftys  tfaem  smmmj 
when  they  both  have  worked  for  him.    He  and  Us  wife  begin  to  lirt 
in  Iheir  house.    He  bays  new  carpels,  dishes,  fomitoie  and  otter 
things.    He  carries  them  to  his  house.    His  wife  sews  carpets  for  the 
floors.    When  she  has  finished  sewing  them,  he  helps  her  to  qpread 
them  on  the  floors.    He  fastens  them  with  tsdm.    Hie  good  wife 
begms  to  arrange  all  things  in  the  rooms.    She  washes  didies  hesaelf 
when  they  are  dusty  and  new.    She  collects  them  on  the  cnpboards. 
She  plans  in  doing  any  thineSb    She  cocks  good  food  for  eating. 
Her  husband  thinks  himself  that  he  must  haye  a  garden.    He  builds 
fences  before  he  b^in^  to  plon^  or  harrow.    He  plants  seeds  in  the 
ground  to  raise  vegetables.    He  takes  good  care  of  hb  own  garden. 
He  builds  a  little  pen  before  he  buys  a  few  pigs.    Thty  live  withia 
the  pen.    His  wife  goes  beyond  the  fences  and  milks  a  cow  witk  a 
pail.    She  fills  the  pail  with  milk.    She  returns  into  the  Iritdiea, 
She  puts  the  pail  of  milk  on  the  table.    She  washes  her  hands  because 
they  are  dirty.    She  strains  milk  into  pans  with  a  cloth.    She  opens 
the  door  of  the  floor  and  carries  the  pans  of  milk  into  the  dark  cellar. 
She  puts  them  on  the  table.    Sometimes  her  husband  asks  her,  ^  have 
you  milked  the  cows  1"    She  says,  ^^  yes,  I  have  milked."     He  must 
feed  the  cow  with  salt.    He  drives  her  away.    His  wife  loves  to  keep 
hef  rooms.     She  sweeps  the  floors.     She  often  searches  the  comers 
of  the  walls  because  they  have  dirty  webs.    She  brushes  £hem  before 
her  friends  come  to  call  on  her.    She  picks  up  flowers.    She  imts 
than  in  a  pitcher  with'  water  in  the  parlor.    A  tree  stands  before  the 
window  of  the  parlor.    She  opens  the  window  to  be  cod  when  it  is 
very  hot  in  the  summer.     Her  husband  mows,  cradles  hay,  wheat  and 
other  grain.    He  puts  it  into  his  bam  for  his  horses  and  cattle.     But 
he  sometimes  sells  it  to  the  man  to  get  money.     He  earns  it  enough. 
His  wife  washes  clothes  when  they  are  dirty.    She  spreads  them  on 
the  grass  to  be  dry.    It  makes  her  strong  and  healthy  when  she 
washes  hard.     When  she  has  finished  working,  she  rests  when  she  is 
tired.    She  irons  clothes  with  flatirons.    Then  she  is  obliged  to  go  to 
the  store  to  buy  clothes,  spools,  needles,  &c.    She  returns  to  her  home. 
She  sews  cloth  for  shirts,  table  cloths  and  curtains.    Her  husband 
goes  to  the  woods  to  chop  trees  for  the  fire  before  the  winter.     He 
collects  wood  in  his  shed.    His  wife  makes  bread,  cake,  pies  and 
other  good  food.    They  are  made  of  flour.    In  the  winter  she  and 
her  husband  love  to  set  by  Ae  fire  when  it  is  cold.    In  the  evening 
she  lights  her  lamps.    They  are  on  the  table.    His  wife  sits  by  the 


teUe  ne$ar4he  fire.  She  ^ams  atockingB  irith  big  ncadtte  and  yahi 
^ecauae  the  holeaaie  in  them.  While  she  hears,  he  is  reading  news- 
papers and  telling  stories.  They  laugh  because  the  stories  are  Amny. 
Their  dear  kitten  sits  on  the  hearth.  The  husband  and  his  wife  Uke 
to  be  at  home.'  They  are  fond  of  collecting  and  arranging  kinds  of 
the  books  in  the  closets.  They  loye  to  read  the  history  of  the  books, 
because  they  are  yery  useful.  His  wife  cannot  see  her  dear  parents 
for  it  is  too  far  firom.  their  home.  When  she  is  separated  from  them, 
die  lives  in  the  house  with  her  husband.  Because  he  is  married  to 
her.  In  the  morning  and  erening  they  read  the  Bible  before  fhey 
pray  to  God.  '  They  thank  bim  for  he  spares  their  lires.  They  are 
fond  of  examining  the  history  in  the  Bible.  On  Sunday  they  read  it 
when  it  is  interesting  to  them.  They  think  of  God  seriously  on  Ae 
Sabbath.  They  ask  God  to  bless  their  parents,  sisters  and  brothers 
and  jfriends.  Tliey  go  to  the  church  every  Sunday.  Tliey  hear  while 
the  minister  is  preaching  in  the  church.  They  hope  that  when  they 
die  and  leave  their  house,  they  will  go  to  heaven,  and  live  with  God 
and  angels  forever." 

The  third  class  had  been  instructed  in  history,  geography  and  the 
dictionary,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  that  part  of  the  ^^  course  of  in- 
struction "  embracing  the  ^^  development  of  the  verb."  The  first  subject 
of  examination  was  history.  The  teacher  first  explained  the  di£Eerciit 
ways  in  which  the  text  book  had  been  used,  the  object  being  not  merely  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  historical  incidents,  but  also  to  give  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  written  language,  and  promote,  in  various  ways, 
the  discipline  of  the  mind. 

An  illustration  was  then  given,  by  request  of  the  committee,  of 
the  mode  in  which  a  lesson  is  committed  to  memory,  by  spelling  with 
the  fingers  every  letter  of  every  word.  As  grammar  had  been  taught 
in  connection  with  the  lessons  in  history^  one  of  the  sections,  selected 
by  Mr.  Moigan,  was  assigned  to  the  class,  as  a  parsing  exercise,  some 
writing  the  noum  embraced  in  the  section,  others  the  verhsj  and  the 
rest  tl  e  adjectives.  They  gave  evidence  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  different  parts  of  speech.  To  ascertain  their  knowledge  of 
history,  various  questions  were  proposed  by  the  committee,  whidi 
were  answered  correctly  by  signs,  and,  being  requested  by  the  secre- 
tary to  write  some  account  of  Alexander  the  Great,  each  pupil  filled 
his  slate  in  a  few  minutes  with  an  mtelligent  and  highly  satisfaeton^ 
description. 


[ 

The  committee  were  deoioiis  of  knowing  to  wliat  exlent  tlieie  p«- 
pik  coidd  read  bodes  and  newspaper  understandiogiy,  of  themaelTeB. 
For  tUs  purpose  a  morning  paper  was  handed  to  one  of  the  girh,  and 
die  was  directed  to  read  one  of  the  city  items.  This  was  done  with- 
out the  least  hesitation,  except  in  giving  the  agn  for  <me  word  not  in 
common  use,  but  even  this  was  quickly  explained  by  others  when  it 
was  gelled  to  the  class.  She  then  gave  Ae  sense  of  the  paragraph 
in  her  own  language.  Hie  inddent  was  then  related  by  the  teacher 
to  the  class  by  rigns,  and  written  by  the  pupils  on  their  slates. 

Besides  using  the  dictionary  in  reading,  the  class  had  been  accoa- 
tpmed  to  commit  words  with  their  definiti<ms  to  memory,  and^Jao 
sentences  embracing  these  words,  to  illustrate  their  use  and  agnifica* 
tion.  The  committee  ptt^qposed  seyeral  woids  for  the  dass  to  defim 
and  illuifcrate.  Each  one  wrote  a  number  of  original  seiiteiice% 
ihowmgy  in  all,  a  wide  rtnge  of  ttiougbt,  and  general  aecim^  of 
laqirMion. 

The  dass  was  examined  also  in  geography,  with  which  they  seemed 
4)iite  familiar.  They  answered  both  by  aigns  and  writing,  a  variety 
of  questioBS  suggested  by  the  committee,  and  drew  very  accurately, 
figivres  representing  the  parallels  and  meridians,  the  polar  circles  and 


During  the  year  each  of  the  class  had  filled  several  manuscript 
journals,  Sabbath  lectures,  and  exercises  in  p&mianship* 
These,  written  very  neatly  and  preserved  with  care,  were  submitted 
to  the  committee  for  examination,  together  with  a  written  compoatioD 
from  each  member  of  the  class,  one  of  which  is  annexed. 

CLASS  m. 

The,  Hebrews. 

Jacob  had  twelve  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Joseph,  whom  he  loved 
more  tbsin  any  other  of  his  sons,  and  gave  him  a  beautiful  coat  of 
cdors. 


By  his  bretfarens'  jealous}'  and  device,  Joseph  was  taken  as  a  slave 
tb  Egypt  But  by  honesty,  industry,  strong  faith  in  the  Mes^ah  as 
his  Savior,  and  his  wisdom  in  the  interpretation  of  the  curious  dreams 
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ef -nttirftoh,  lie  aft^nrttrd  became  gowemtf  of  Egypt.  At  tbe  fame 
of  his  reign  oyer  Egypt,  Jacob,  his  iather,  and  all  his  family  were 
called  to  come  and  live  in  Egypt  und»  the  care  of  Joseph  during  the 
time  of  famine.  So  the  people  of  Israel  or  Jacob  called  the  Ismel- 
ites  or  Hebrews,  mnikq>lied  so  rapidly  that  the  Egyptians  were  mt" 
prised  at  this  event,  and  thought  the  Israelites  wonld  ^ooa  become 
more  important  and  populous  than  they.  Thus  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Hebrews  from  becoming  important  by  killing  their  male  children 
at  their  early  ages,  they  were  compelled  to  live  there  under  the  go^ 
vemment  of  Egypt  215  years,  and  were  many  times  treated  witfi 
cruelty  and  oppres^on.  God  was  therefore  displeased,  and  had  de- 
termined to  deliver  all  the  Israelites. 

« 

At  the  time,  Moses^  whom  Clod  had  choseny  led  all  the  Hebrews^ 
to  a  place  of  safety,  having  passed  through  the  Red  Sea  which  Qod. 
had  divided  into  sides  of  water,  and  rendered  the  grooid  dry.  The 
Egyptian  army,  sent  to  pursue  them  by  the  <»rder  of  Phamoh,  loAg 
of  Egypt,  were  all  drowned  with  thek  king. 

The  Hebrews  were  obliged  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,, 
because  God  was  very  oflfended  at  them  on  account  of  their  wicked 
actions  which  they  were  often  apt  to  do,  though  God  had  performed 
many  miracles  for  the  people  to  supply  their  wants,  and  he  was  wit- 
ling to  do  so  whenever  they  wanted  any  other  things.  This  genera- 
tion who  had  done  so  wickedly  ^t  God  was  not  pleased  with  it, 
generally  died  in  the  wilderness. 

At  Mount  Sinai,  the  Hebrews  had  the  commandment  6ob  Gved 
who  had  written,  and  sent  Moses  to  bring  them  to  those  people  who 
were  told  that  they  should  do  as  God  commanded. 

The  whole  number  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  was,  it  is 
stated,  at  this  time  three  millions,  and  they  ijrere  formed  mto  a  regolac 
body,  and  also  the  utmost  order  was  exactly  observed  in  their  marches 
and  encampments.  They  seem  to  have  wandered  there  with  m«ch 
difficrfty. 

When  Moses  came  near  Canaan,  he  wa»  called  to  get  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Nebo,  and  in  the  sight  of  CaBaam^  died  there.  All  of  the 
people  who  had  lived  and  had  been  delivered  from  being  yoked  to- 
bondage  by  Ibe  SgyptiaiiS|.dte(d  eaeqi^  CUiob  aad  Joshna. 
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was  chosen  successor  of  Moses,  and  conquered  Canaan,  and  as  &^ 
Gaaaanites  could  not  prevent  them  from  taking  possession  of  the 
country,  £vided  the  land  among  the  twelve  tribes.  Then  the  Judges 
were  chosen,  and  reigned  over  the  Israelites  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  But  the  Israelites  were  dissatisfied  with  the  government 
^'Ood,  and  decdred  their  king. 


Accordingly  Saul  was  chosen  first  king  of  the  Hebrews,  and  be 
a  warlike  wicked  prince,  but  was  finally  killed  with  three  sons  on 
Mount  Gilboa. — Saul  was  succeeded  by  David,  wiho  was  distinguish- 
ed for  his  skill  in  war,  music,  and  poetry.  He  conquered  many 
nations,  and  cities,  and  brought  gold  silver,  minerals,  and  many  oth^ 
things  to  Jerusalem  where  Solomon,  his  son,  built  a  magnificent 
temple  after  the  death  of  David. 

Solomon  succeeded  his  fether  David  and  reigned  over  his  country 
witii  peace  and  prosperity.  But  his  son  Reh<A»oam  succeeded  hh 
father  after  his  death,  and  was  not  good  like  David  and  Solomon,  and 
then  the  two  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  separated  and  formed  what 
was  called  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  other  ten 
tribes  were  called  the  Kingdom  of  Israel.  These  kingdoms  continued 
many  years,  but  the  ten  tribes  were  captured  by  Shalmanezer,  king 
of  Nineveh,  and  carried  into  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior 
of  Asia.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  they  are  still  existing  as  a  dis- 
tmcl  people  somewhere  in  Asia.  Some  of  them  belonging  to  this 
nation  remained  in  Canaan  many  years,  and  were  intermixed  with 


Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  captured  the  Kingdom  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  destroyed  Jerusalem.  The  inhabitants  were  cai^ 
ried  captives  to  Babylon  where  the  Babylonians  treated  them  with 
cruelty  and  oppression  seventy  years;  but  this  city  was  taken  by 
Cyrus,  fhe  Perrian,  and  thus  the  Babylonian  Empire  was  ended. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Cyrus,  by  the  entreating  petition  of  die 
J^ews  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  permitted  them  to  rebuild  this  city,  and 
<Mered  all  his  subjects  to  deliver  the  material,  ftc.,  to  them,  and 
they  reBudned  many  years  there. 

.Ab6«t  aeventy  years  after  the  birth  of  Qiristj^  the  Jews  rd^elled 
against  the  Soman  Emperor,  and  the  Roman  army  came  and  destroy- 


#4  Jenittkin,  and  niMoiy  «f  the  Jews  were  killed.    However,  some 
iff  tliem  have  been  scattered  over  the  parts  of  the  world. 

At  this  time,  the  Turkish  Empire  has  possession  of  the  land  of 
Jttdea.  E.  O. 

The  second  class,  which  had  been  under  instruction  five  years,  had, 
during  the  last  year,  pursued  nearly  the  same  studies  as  the  class  last 
examined,  and  in  the  examination  which  they  underwent,  sustained 
themselves  in  a  manner  alike  creditable  to  the  Institution,  and  grati- 
fying to  the  committee. 

To  show  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  the  class,  in  a  few  min«tn, 
worked  out  an  example  in  Long  Division,  and  proved  it  in  the  usttal 
manner.  They  also  wrote  a  few  arithmetical  facts,  such  as  ^^  Twelve 
times  twelve  are  a  hundred  and  forty-four."  ^^  Sixteen  divided  by 
four  is  four."  ^^Four,  sixteen,  and  seven,  are  twenty^sevm." 
^^  Three  from  seven  are  four,"  &c. 

In  Geography,  correct  answers  were  given  to  a  great  nimiber  of 
miscellaneous  questiohs,  viz;  ^^What  is  Geography  1"  ^<  How  many 
races  of  men  are  there  1"  ^^  What  are  the  different  states  of  society, 
government  and  religion?" 

Hie  committee  were  requested  to  suggest  the  name  of  any  country 
and  the  name  of  the  capital  would  be  given  by  the  class,  and  vice 
versa.  '^  Pennsylvania"  was  proposed,  when  the  whole  class  imme- 
diately wrote  " Harrisburg."  "Virginia?"  ^^ Richmond."  ^Efeg^ 
landl"  «  London."  "  France?"  «  Paris."  To  the  question, «  Who 
is  long  of  France?"  they  replied, "  Nobody."  "  What  is  the  govern- 
ment of  France?"  "  The  Executive  Committee."  In  reply  to  the 
.question, "  Of  whom  does  this  Committee  consist?"  one  boy  wrote 
correctly  the  names  of  all  the  Committee;  the  rest  mentioned  some 
of  them,  but  could  not  recollect  the  whole.  "  Who  governs  Eng- 
land"!" "Queen  Victoria."  "Ireland  and  Scotland?"  "The 
same."  "  What  is  the  government  of  the  United  States?*'  "  A  re- 
public." "  Mention  some  of  the  monarchies  in  the  world?"  "  Bra- 
zil, England,  Russia,  Turkey,  &c." 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  quiestions  asked  by  the  committee, 
and  the  answers  given  by  the  class.  From  a  large  number  of  Geo- 
graphical facts  written  down  by  the  class,  the  following  were  selec** 
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Superior  is  tbe  laigest  lakis  ia  tbe  world,''  <^The  Aviasos  ib  tte 
largest  river."  ^Tobacco  is  the  greatest  product  of  Virginia.'' 
^  Brazil  is  the  Empire  of  South  Americs^.''  ^^  Texas  is  an  ezteoaive 
State  of  the  Umted  States." 

Tb/t  following  are  some  of  the  qu^stit^ns  and  ms^ten  m  Histofj  : 

^<  What  were  Ihe  four  Empires  of  antiquity  T"  ^^  Hit  Babylomui, 
the  Pernan,  the  Oredan,  the  Roman." 

«  Who  founded  the  firstl"  "  Nimrod;"  «  The  aecondf  "  Cy- 
nifc*  **The  tlvMir'  "Alexander  Ae  Great."  "The  foorthf" 
"  Ronulus." 


"  Who  raised  the  greatest  army  the  world'  ever  savl"    "] 

^  yfho  WM  tbe  last  of  the  Roman  kings?"    "  Tarquin  the  Proud." 


"  What  Roman  female  was  the  cause  of  his  expulskmt"     " 
cretia." 

*^  WJio  was  her  avengerl"    "Brutus." 

"  Who  was  her  husband?"    «  Collatinus." 

"  What  were  Brutus  and  CoUatmus?"  "  The  iifst  ooomb  of 
Rome." 

"  What  were  some  of  the  officers  of  ancient  Rome?"  "  Sjnp^ 
9OB0als,  dictators,  decemvirs,  tribunes  and  censors." 

The  class  were  directed  to  write  a  diort  account  of  some  penoD  of 
whom  they  had  learned  in  history.  Very  correct  acoounls  woe 
given  of  Diogenes,  Alexander,  Socrates,  Helen,  Leonidas,  the  Horn  U 
Sparta,  Demosthenes,  &c.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  ex- 
ercises of  this  class,  and  the  committee  wefre  frvorably  uapreasedmA 
the  general  intelligence  and  diligence  of,  the  pupils,  and  the  ftithfiri- 
nesB  of  the  teacher. 

Hie  foUoTiring  are  compontions  from  this  class. : 


^^  Job  resided  in  the  land  of  Uz.    He  ws|fl  a  very  perfect  man^  aad 
he  also  feared  the  Lord  his  God.    He  bad  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  and  besides,  seven  thousand  sheep,  three  thousand  camels, 
five  hundred  yoke  of  <  oxen,  and  five  hundred  she  asses.    He  is  the 
richest  man  in  the  East.    One  day  God  said  to  Satan  that  Job  was 
a  vary  perfect  man,  and  feared  God.    Satan  answered  the  Lord  that 
he  was  in  prosperity,  and  therefore  he  loved  Him.    The  Lord  then 
told  him  that  He  would  give  him  the  power  of  afflicting  Jdb,  but  not 
to  take  his  li£e.    Satan  then  gave  him  great  affliction.    While  the 
children  of  Job  were  feasting  for  pleasure,  and  Job  was  at  homef  ooe 
of  his  servants  came  to  him  and  said  that  the  Sabeans  had  &llen  upon 
the  oxen  and  asses,  and  taken  them  away,  and  slain  the  servants. 
While  he  was  speaking,  t)ie  second  servant  came,  and  said  that  the 
fire  had  fallen  from  Heaven  upon  the  sheep,  and  burnt  them  t^. 
While  he  was  speakmg,  the  third  servant  came  and  said  that  the 
Chaldean^  had  come  and  taken  the  camels  away,  and  slain  all  the 
servants.  While  he  was  speakmg,  the  fourth  servant  came  and  said  that 
all  his  children  were  killed  in  the  house  where  they  were  feasting,  by 
the  strong  wind.    Job  rose  and  rent  his  garments,  shaved  his  head,  fell 
down  and  worshipped.  He  then  said,  ^  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lofd.'    In  ail  this  he  sinned 
not.  The  Lord  said  to  Satan  that  though  Job  was  afflicted,  he  siwitd 
not.   Satan  replied,  that  if  he  would  afflict  the  body  of  Job,  he  wMld 
curse  God.    The  Lord  let  him  do  so,  but  told  him  he  must  save  his 
life.    He  then  smote  Job  with  boils.    Job  todc  a  potsherd  and  sciap- 
ed  himself.    His  wife  told  him  to  curse  God  and  die.    He  replied  to 
her  that  she  was  a  foolish  woman.  His  three  friends  came  to  see  him, 
and  they  reproved  him.     At  last  God  found  that  he  had  anned  not, 
and  blessed  him  twice  as  much  as  before.    He  lived  a  hundred  and 
and  forty  years  after  his  affliction.'^ 

<<  ^baut  Gm.  Harrism.^ 

^  Mstjor  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison  was  bom  in  Hanover  countj, 
Tirginia,  in  1773.  He  was  distinguished  in  the  British  and  Lidiui 
wars  of  1812-1&,  in  the  Western  States.  He  was  called  <<  Old  Tijf^p 
andf  was  noted  for  his  gallantry  and  bmvery,  which  bravery  could  not 
be  subdued*  He  fought  not  for  useless  lucre  and  honor,  but  for  victory 
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ud  Hberty.    He  adiieved  mmy  Tictories  in  tbe  battles  whkk  ke 
fought  against  the  Indians  and  their  British  aUies.    Hie  baitk  of 
Tippecanoe  was  fought  Nov.  Tth,  1812.    Col.  Johnson  asasted  him 
in  this  war.    Soon  after.  Col.  Johnson  was  despatched  with  a  body 
of  Eentuckians  against  Detroit,  while  Gen.  Harrison,  with  the  rest 
of  his  army,  embarked  on  board  a  fleet. and  reached  Maiden,  another 
town  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  in  the  same  day  that  Johnson 
reached  Detroit.     But  finding  Maiden  destroyed,  he  went  in  pursuit 
of  the  British  general.  Proctor,  with  2^00  men,  and  on  the  5th  of 
October  reached  the  enemy's  encampment.    Col.  Johnson,  who  had 
joined  Harrison,  was  sent  forward  to  encounter  the  enemy,  and  found 
them  all  ready  for  action.    They  were  however  defeated  by  the 
Americans,  with  the  loss  of  69  killed^  60  wounded,  and  about  600 
taken  prisoners.     The  Indian  loss  was  120;  but  the  loss  of  the 
Americans  did  not  exceed  10.    After  this,  Detroit  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans.    The  celebrated  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  feD  b 
this  battle.    He  had  about  1,500  warriors  under  his  command.    He 
was  killed  by  Col.  Johnson,  the  Kentuckian.   After  Detroit  had  fallen 
into  the  Americans'  hands,  the  Indian  war  ceased,  and  Gen.  Harri- 
son, having  dismissed  most  of  his  volunteers,  stationed  Gen.  Cass  st 
Detroit  with  1000  men.    After  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  he  received 
this  laconic  epistle  from  Com .  Perry,  the  commander  of  the  naval 
forces  on  Lake  Erie  :  ^  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  out's.' 
Great  was  the  joy  of  this  success  to  the  Americans.     The  gallant 
Perry  received  the  most  flattering  honors  of  a  nation's  gratitude  and 
love.    During  this  year,  much  blood  was  shed,  both  on  land  and  sea, 
only  for  the  cause  of  American  freedom.     Happy  were  all  the  west- 
ern inhabitants  to  find  their  homes  protected  by  such  ^  gallant  per- 
son.   Their  hearts  were  full  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  brave  Harri- 
son.   He  achieved  their  independence  in  the  last  war.     He  lived 
very  happily  for  many  years,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  until 
1841,  when  he  was  inaugurated  President.    This  office  he  h(dd  but 
one  month,  and  he  died  on  April  4th,  greatly  regretted  by  the  whcde 
country." 

The  examination  of  the  first  class,  which  had  been  under  &e  is- 

-  struction  of  the  prerident  during  the  year,  was  held  on  the  ailemosB 

of  Wednesday,  m  the  chapel  of  the  Institution,  in  the  presence  of  the 

.  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  the  board  of  directors,  and  a  nomeioasas- 
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tembhge  of  natora  wkom  flie  pecoliariy  mteraBliiig  diaraoter  of  the 
exereifles  liad  drawn  togetlier.  i 

The  exercises  were  introduced  by  some  remarks  from  the  president, 
briefly  setting  forth  the  prominent  features  of  the  system  of  education 
and  the  objects  which  it  aims  to  accomplish.  As  the  attention  of  the 
committee  had  been  directed,  in  the  progress  of  the  examination,  to 
the  instruments  and  the  processes  of  instruction,  he  should  endeavor 
now  to  illustrate,  as  far  as  time  would  permit,  the  actual  results. 
The  studies  of  the  class  had  been  directed  with  a  view  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  facts  properly  classified,  and  to  an  inte^gible  and  correct  ex- 
pression of  their  ideas  in  connected  discourse. 

Hie  class  were  then  directed  to  give  the  inflections  of  a  verb  in  the 
'  passive  voice,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  appropriate  examples.  For 
tiiis  purpose,  the  word  huUd  was  mentioned  by  a  gentleman  in  the 
Audience,  and  each  member  of  the  class  furnished  illustrative  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  this  verb  in  the  dififerent  moods  and  tenses.  A 
substantive  was  then  given  out,  on  which  the  class  were  directed  to 
construct  sentences.  While  all  did  this  very  readily  and  correctly, 
there  were  some  who  defined  the  term  and  then  illustrated  its  use  in 
the  formation  of  an  appropriate  sentence,  and  others  still  who  added 
an  anebdote  or  historical  incident  by  way  of  gividg  a  greater  pro- 
minence to  the  word  in  question. 

In  addition  to  the  satisfactory  evidence'  which  these  examples  fur- 
nished of  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  construction  applicable  in 
those  particular  cases,  many  of  them  showed  no  inconsiderable  obser- 
vation and  knowledge  of  history,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

The  committee  regret  that  these  sentences,  written  by  ^ray  of  il- 
lustration, could  not  have  been  preserved,  as  they  would  then  speak 
for  themselves;  and  thus  supercede  the  necesaty  of  any  specific  com- 
ment, but  the  occasion  would  not  admit  of  the  delay  necessary  to  copy 
them,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  read  to  the  audience  they  were  effaced 
from  the  slates.  The  same  was  the  case  with  all  the  written  exercises 
which  followed. 

Questions  on  history,  geography  and  miscellaneous  topics  were 
next  proposed,  the  answers  to  which  showed  their  ability  not  only  to 
express,  fo>  the  most  part,  their  ideas  in  correct  phraseology,  but  wim 
that  they  had  acquired  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge  of  facts. 


i 

Tkt  last  ezercDM  at  ikt  dtttM^  mv  tiie  tiMMliftiaa  of  an 
of  some  length  related  by  of  e  of  the  ceaunittoe  apd  comnwicrtsJ 

to  the  class,  by  their  teacher,  in  the  natural  sign  language.  NoAiag 
could  have  furnished  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  certainty  witk 
which  ideas  can  be  communicated  through  this  medium,  if  any  CTcr 
entertained  a  doubt  of  the  fact ;  or,  of  the  command  of  language 
which  these  pupils  possessed,  than  this  exercise.  It  was  in  the  higk- 
est  degree  satisfactory.  The  portraying  of  a  scene  of  this  nature  is 
the  acting  out  of  a  living  reality,  and  in  describing  it  there  was  the 
same  variety  of  expression  and  difference  of  phraseology,  as  a  Ek 
number  of  witnesses  %ould  employ  in  relating,  for  Ae  first  time,  tk 
actual  occurrence. 

During  the  intervals  of  these  written  exercises,  illustrations  of  (he 
uses  of  the  sign  language  as  an  instrument  of  instruction  were  guok 
by  the  pupils,  alike  entertaming  and  instructive.  They  embraced  not 
only  single  objects,  but  also  trades  and  professions,  comic  incideots 
and  the  most  sublime  and  pathetic  scenes  recorded  in  sacred  history. 
These  illustrations  showed  very  vividly  that  this  language,  in  its  ele- 
ments, is  strictly  a  natural  language,  and  though  the  classes  of  sgn 
are  few,  they  admit,  like  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  of  almost  endlesB 
variety  of  combinations,  by  which  nearly  all  things  belonging  to  the 
outward  life  and  daily  avocations  of  men  can  be  correctly  imaged. 

The  examination  of  the  class  was  here  brought  to  a  close.  The 
Board  of  Directors,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  distingmM 
visitors  having  taken  their  seats  on  the  platform,  the  Chairman  of  tk 
Committee  of  Exrmination  rose  and  made  a  brief  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Institution,  as  ascertain- 
ed by  a  personal  inspection  and  examination  of  the  last  two  days,  aid 
concluded  by  introducing  the  following  preamUe  and  resolutionswhich 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Board: 

•  ^  Whsbkas,  an  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  New-Yoric  bsti- 
tution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  this  day  and  the 
precedbg  been  held,  by  the  undersigned,  a  Conunittee  of  the  Bood, 
agreeably  to  a  piogramme,  embracing,  among  other  things,  tiie  snih 
Jects  and  course  of  sludy  for  the  present  year,  furnished  by  the  Fic- 
sde&t;.  and 

Whereas,  those  hereinafter  named,  having  cunphsted  the  term  far 
wbidk  they  were  selected  by  ttxe  Snperktendent  of  Common  Scfaooi^ 
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for  difig^enoe  and  geaeial  goodcoftducti  tbe  oadondgMd  ask  leave  to 
pfwmt  the  following  veK^utiais: 

Radvedy  That 

Jo8q>h  Sweetmao, 
Jameg  O.  ^nith^ 
George  N.  Burwell, 
Jerusha  M.  HiUsi 
Sally  Bronsoni 

who  have  con^pleted  the  tena  of  six  years  for  which  they  had  been 
aelected,  to  be  educated  at  the  Institution,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  recommended  on  the  part  of  this  Board  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  to  be  continued  as  State  pupils 
for  one  year  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  September  next.'' 


D.  Bucklen, 
Ephraim  Jewell, 
Hannah  M.  Patten, 
John  Thomas  Bell, 


^  Resolvdy  That 

Benjamin  Cilley, 
George  Risley, 
Fletcher  Stewart, 
Daniel  M.  Whitten, 
Hugh  Shaanon, 
George  W.  Harrison, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Truman  Grommon, 
Eliza  Lighthall, 


Goodrich  Risley, 
Asahel  Andrews, 
William  H.  Rider, 
Lewis  S.  Vail, 
Alvin  H.  Cornell, 
Lawrence  N.  Jones, 
Patrick  Harrington, 
Margaret  Harrmgton,  and 
Meribah  Cornell, 


Silence  Taber, 
-who  have  completed  the  term  of  five  years  for  which  they  were  se- 
lected originally,  are  also  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  to  be  continued  as  State  pupils  for  a  longer  term, 
agreeably  to  existing  provisions  of  law. 

Signed,  WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL, ) 

GEORGE  J.  CORNELL,         >  Committee. 
ROBERT  KELLY,  <  ) 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  above  resolution,  Mr.  Morgan  rose,  and  in 
an  eloquent  and  feeling  address  expressed  himself  lughly  gratified  to 
comply  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board,  and  to  re-elect  the 
above  named  pupils.  He  also  remarked  that  he  would  avail  himself 
of  that  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
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ntisfiuslioii  which  he  had  cxptiitncedbcliiniig  his^ 
nous  departments  of  the  Instkatbii,  Ub  adndratkm  of  die  oider 
neatness  observable  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  pupils  and 
throughout  the  various  departments  of  the  Institution,  and  espedallj 
his  approbation  of  the  system  of  instruction  under  which  such  aston- 
ishing results  had  been  attained.  The  committee  regret  that  th^ 
are  unable  to  report  in  full  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Seoetary, 
so  truly  eloquent  in  themselves,  and  so  honorable  to  the  heairt  that 
prompted  them,  affording,  as  they  did,  the  pleaang  evidence  that  it 
viras  not  merely  in  the  dischaige  of  an  official  duty,  but  with  the  feel- 
ings of  one  who  could  sympathise  vnth  the  misfortunes  of  otfaerSy  and 
rejoice  in  any  eflfort  for  their  melioraticm,  that  he  had  prosecoted  fait 
examination  of  the  Institution. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Dr.  King,  the  Superintendent  ct 
Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  customary  certifi- 
cates were  presented  by  the  President,  to  the  foUovring  pupils  iriio 
had  completed  the  term 

Of  five  years  instractioii. 


Benjamin  Cilley, 
George  Risley, 
Goodrich  Risley, 
Fletcher  Stevmrt, 
Asahel  Andrews, 
Daniel  Miller  Whitten, 
William  Henry  Rider, 
Robert  James  Martling, 
Cyrenitts  Montfort, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Houston, 
Hugh  Shannon, 
Lewis  Smith  Tail, 
G^i^e  Washington  Harrison^ 
Alvan  Henry  Cornell, 
Edward  Benedict, 
Lawrence  Noble  Jones, 
Truman  Grommcm, 
Patrick  Harrington, 
John  Weaver, 
Abraham  Lot  Bri^s, 
William  Rosenkrantz, 
William  Henry  Winslow, 


Helen  Elizabeth  Mxlmiiie, 
Eliza  Lighthall, 
Elizabeth  Ann  Yanderbeck, 
Mai^aret  Harrington, 
Jennette  Wallace, 
Matilda  Fearon, 
Silence  Tabec, 
Meribah  Cornell, 
Harriet  C.  Weyant, 
Caroline  Cornwall, 
Josephine  Grace  ColTin. 
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DiploiMis  w«re  conferred  on  Hvmb  who  irere  alboat  finiUy  to  \em% 
llie  IimtitiiiiQn,  haYisg  completed  the  full  term 

Of  seven  years  Instruction.    * 


Joseph  Benjamin  Hills,  Eliza  Ann  White. 

William  Donnelly, 

Selah  ^it, 

William  Henry  Weeks, 

Emory  Pangbum, 

Martin  Bothwell, 

To  each  member  of  this  last  class  the  president  also  presented  a 
book  and  his  ^  Farewell  letter,"  (a  little  pamphlet  which  he  has  pre- 
pared for  these  occasions,)  accompanying  the  gift  with  some  appro- 
priate remarks  in  the  language  of  signs. 

A  valedictory  address,  prepared  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  first 
class,  was  then  delivered  by  him  in  the  agn  language.  This  address 
which  follows,  as  a  specimen  of  the  uncorrected  composition  of  the 
class  last  examined,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  pupil  who  prepared  it, 
as  well  as  to  the  Institution. 

Valtiktory, 

At  the  close  of  the  term,  some  oCus  who  are  to  leave  this  Institu* 
tion  not  to  return  can  look  back  and  see  how  swiftly  the  seven  years 
which  we  have  devoted  to  our  studies  and  mechanical  duties  have 
rolled  away.  They  seem  as  if  they  were  a  few  days.  What  a  swift 
flight  of  time  !  It  looks  as  though  it  were  a  dream.  It  has  flown 
like  a  swift  arrow  that  cuts  the  air  in  its  flight.  We  are  therefore 
conscious  of  the  shortness  of  time.  We  remember  that  the  apostle 
Paul  says  in  his  epistle  that  the  ^^  time  is  short."  The  experience 
we  have  of  its  shortness,  tends  to  confirm  the  declantion  of  the 
apostle. 

In  the  United  States,  war  has  been  waged  with  her  neighboring 
enemies.  Mexico  has  been  conquered,  and  all  her  seaports  have  been 
taken.  Her  dismembered  territory  consisting  of  New-Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Strip  between  the  Rio  Grande  &  the  Nueces  Riveis, 
has  been  added  to  the  United  States.    To  perform  tids  many  lives 


great  debt  incurred. 


[ 

Expended 


In  consequence  of  the.  increase  of  the  United  States  by  tbe  annex- 
ation of  the  territory,  a  question  has  arisen  between  different  parties 
of  the  people  ^  Shall  this  soil  be  free?^  The  Northerners  are  williBg 
that  this  soil  diould  be  free,  while  the  Southerners  are  oi^KMed  to  it 
Tliey  are  arrayed  against  each  other. 

Science  has  discovered  a  way  by  which  electricity  may  be  nade  to 
communicate  intelligence  from  one  place  to  another,  at  a  great  diitfaiirri 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning .  This  year  the  lines  of  commanicatioD 
are  in  operation  from  the  extremities  of  our  k&d. 

The  last  year  has  produced  a  number  of  new  steamships  which  can 
facilitate  intercommunicaticm  between  distant  coimtries  and  distant 
parts  of  our  land  and  also  annihilate  distance  and  time.  A  regular 
line  of  these  steamers  has  been  establshed  along  the  Atlantic  coast  & 
CTen  between  the  New  World  &  Europe. 

The  loss  of  many  distinguished  men  of  the  United  States  has  ex- 
cited sadness  and  sorrow  among  the  people.  Among  these  men  was 
especially  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  a  great  statesman,  a  faithful  friend 
and  a  humble  christian,  whose  sudden  death  has  deprived  his  country- 
men of  his  important  services.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of  fats 
country  for  fifty  years. 

The  cause  of  education  has  been  earnestly  promoted.  Tlie  Saift- 
sonian  Institute  in  Washington  dty  has  been  organised,  and  many 
other  literary  establishments  have  been  made  in  the  destitnta'poftioBS 
of  our  land. 

A  deeper  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  which  has  this  year  been  manifested  in  laying  the  oonier 
atones  of  three  new  institutions  for  their  instruction  in  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  The  legislatures  who  aie 
the  patrons  of  this  education,  have  furnished  them  neoeanry^ 
of  tnatraction,  and  supported  and  maintained  them. 

A  revolution  has  brdcen  up  the  royal  govemmoit  of  Francey 
cribed  to  something  done  contrary  to  the  constitution  by  Loui 
lippe  and  his  Ministers,  and  the  people,  who  have  before  been  undo 
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the  rojal  goremiikent,  liave  now  become  pMMtsed  of  fraedott  9i 
mkkd.  Tke  kbg  fled  to  England^  Us  qplendid  pakce  was  brdsen 
downj  the  Chainb»  of  Peers  was  Abolished^  Froiioe  was  proclaioMd 
a  Republic.  The  members  of  the  National  Assembly  haye  been  as- 
sembled at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  formation  of  a 
new  goTemment  The  form  of  goTemment  has  not  been  agreed  to 
jtt.  In  consequence  of  this  rcnrolution  changes  haye  taken  plaoe 
throughout  many  of  the  Eurojiean  countries,  and  given  rise  to  ait 
unsettled  state  of  affairs.  These  events  will  perhaps  result  in  im* 
portant  consequences  to  the  nations  under  the  oyerruling  Proyidence 
of  God. 

Disturbances  haye  appeared  between  England  and  Ireland.  The 
Irishmen  repeatedly  presented  a  petition  to  the  Parliament  of  England 
that  Ireland  should  be  emancipated,  but  the  Parliament  refused.  In 
consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  Irishmen  became  greatly  disaffected 
against  England.  The  two  distinguished  patriotic  orators  of  Ireland, 
Messrs.  CKBrian  and  Mitchell,  discussed  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
saying  that  Ireland  was  an  enslaved  country.  The  public  journals 
they  edited  appeared  in  (position  to  the  government  of  England. 
This  shoyred  that  they  were  determined  to  rebel  against  their  oppress- 
ors* Mitchell  was  therefore  arrested,  tried  and  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation. Thic  trial  produced  a  great  excitement  which  prevailed  in 
Ireland. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  this  year  been  admitted  into  this 
Institution  is  greater  than  ever.  Last  year  their  number  was  two 
hundred  and  eight,  but  as  the  new  pupils  come  here,  the  whole  num- 
ber has  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  the  present  year. 

The  pupils  have  been  favored  with  good  health  through  the  mercy 
of  a  gracious  Ood,  but  death,  by  his  wifl,  has  cut  off  the  Hves  o( 
four  of  them.  It  is  strange  that  they  all  died  on  Tuesday.  One  of 
these  four  was  killed  by  an  accident  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
comer  stone  of  the  Washington  Monument  in  Hamilton  Square,  and 
the  rest  died  of  various  diseases. 

[Assembly,  No.  89.]  6 
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3b  tike  jBoord  of  Dir$^»$ : 

We,  who  are  about  to  leave  this  iiiatitiilion  to  return  no  more,  are 
yery  hiippy  to  see  you  present  in  this  place  of  worship  to-day  befbce 
we  take  leave  of  you,  for  we  will  perhaps  see  your  faces  no  more. 
We  confess  that  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  many  favors  and 
benefits  you  have  conferred  on  us  in  the  course  of  our  education. 
We  feel  that  the  progress  we  have  maHe  in  leamu^  in  this  benevo- 
lent institution,  is  regarded  as  some  proof  how  sensible  we  are  of  your 
kindness.  Your  skill  and  labors  of  benevolence  have  been  manifested 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  this  institution,  which  has  been  success- 
fully done  through  the  mercy  of  God,  who  has  appointed  you  as  di- 
rectors to  take  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  hope  that  the  kind- 
ness we  have  experienced  from  you  in  past  time,  will  continue  to  be 
the  same  as  long  as  yod  live.  May  God  who  knows  all  you  have 
done,  bless  you  and  enable  you  to  continue  in  the  care  of  this  institu- 
tion.   Farewell. 

lb  the  President  cf  the  Insttiution : 

It  is  with  deep  feeling  that  I  now  address  this  valedictory  to  you  in 
behalf  of  my  class-mates  and  myself.  We  feel  that  we  have  ap- 
proached the  expiration  of  our  term  of  education,  and  will  so<»i  take 
leave  and  go  to  our  widely  scattered  homes,  never  again  to  assemble 
together  as  a  class.  We  remember  that  you  have  been  our  teacher 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  hope  that  the  benefits  we  have  derived 
from  your  instruction,  will  do  us  much  good.  To-day  we  part  with 
you,  and  shall  never  again  be  your  pupils.  But  from  time  to  time 
one  or  another  of  our  class-mates,  may  come  here  and  visit  the  scenes 
of  his  youth,  to  recollect  what  he  has  done,  and  to  awaken  his  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  him.  Before  we  go,  we 
offer  to  you  our  thanks  for  what  you  have  done  for  us  during  the  last 
year;  and  also  the  whole  term  of  our  instruction.  All  that  I  ask  now 
is,  that  you  will  not  forget  us,  but  remember  us*  as  long  as  your  life 
lasts.  We  ourselves  will  remember  you  too.  May  God  allow  you 
long  life  to  confer  the  same  benefits  on  others  that  you  have  conferred 
on  us  and  our  fellow  pupils  who  have  preceded  us.     Farewell. 

7b  the  Teachers : 

As  our  connection  with  the  institution  is  about  to  be  tennmated,  I 
beg  leave  to  make  you  a  short  address,  as  bidding  you  a  last  fiuewelL 
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AhhOQgh  we  are  sepattted  in  person,  the  seue  we  have  of  your  kind- 
ness will  never  be  erased  from  our  minds.  We  feel  that  we  are  under 
great  obligations  to  you,  for  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  confer  ofi  us 
the  favors  by  training  us  up  in  the  enlightened  paths  of  life,  and  pla- 
cing us,  by  your  successful  efforts  in  the  land  of  light,  when  we  would 
otherwise  have  remained  in  darkness.  We  say  we  must  be  thankful 
to  God,  who  has  ordained  you  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
teach  us  how  to  do  according  to  the  commandments  given  in  the  Bible, 
that  we  may  be  taken  into  heaven  to  dwell  with  the  holy  angels. 
We  part  now,  and  shall  discontmue  to  be  your  scholars,  but  from  time 
to  time  we  may  again  see  you  if  we  live.  We  need  not  feel  sad  at 
this  separation,  but  we  hope  we  shall  meet  you  again  in  heaven  on  condi- 
tion of  our  repentance  of  sins,  and  faith  in  Christ.  I  have  nothing 
more  to  add  than  that  God  may  bless  you  and  spare  your  time  to  do 
good  unto  others  as  you  have  done  to  us.    Farewell. 

To  the  PupUs : 

I  am  much  concerned  to  address  you  at  the  termination  of  our 
term.  During  the  last  seven  years  we  have  enjoyed  those  moral  and 
intellectual  privil^es  we  have  had  from  the  instruction  of  our  teach- 
ers and  principal,  but  to-day  we  resign  our  situation  to  others  who 
will  succeed  us.  We  have  been  your  friends  and  associates,  and'  it 
will  be  hard  for  us  to  part  with  you,  although  the  remembrance  we 
have  of  your  friendship,  will  not  be  taken  away  from  our  minds. 

Permit  me  to  offer  you  a  word  of  advice,  that  in  the  days  of  your 
youth,  you  should  be  careful  not  to  spend  your  time  idly  and  foolish- 
ly. If  it  is  wisely  improved,  you  will  make  yourselves  wise  and 
good  men.  Sut  if  it  is  misspent,  the  result  will  be  your  misery. 
This  is  the  most  important  subject.  We  hope  that  you  will  be 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  early  forming  correct  habits,, 
and  also  of  persevering  to  acquire  knowledge  which  will  make  you 
approved  among  your  fellow-citizens,  and  be  a  great  satisfacticm  to 
your  instructors,  your  parents,  brothers,. sisters,  and  friends.  If  you 
desire  to  equal  great  men  in  knowledge,  be  first  diligent  and  perse- 
vering in  your  studies,  aud  your  effort^  will  be  crowned  with  success. 
You  see  that  many  men  are  raised  to  greatness ;  their  greatness  is 
the  effect  of  having  made  a  proper  use  of  time,  and  by  perseverance 
and  industry.  Sy  imitating  their  example,  when  you  get  to  be  old, 
if  you  have  spent  your  time  properly,  you  will  rejoice.     Above  all, 
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remeiflher  ^IM  y<m  ttml  die,  and  after  de$A  be  mmmmM  ttfoft 
God  iiie  Judge,  to  annwer  for  every  wofk  joa  hare  done  nUle  on 
eaith.  ffifl  judgment  iti  tnfinitely  terribk.  Now  I  beseeeli  700 
to  put  off  becoming  a  friend  of  Ood,  lest  death  may  prevefit  your 
vendon.  Break  off  your  nns,  and  pray  to  Ood  to  pardon  tlian^  and 
create  widun  you  a  new  heart.  On  these  conditioDS  you  will  betdt- 
en  into  Heaven,  and  be  happy  forever.  But  oh!  if  you  do  not 
this  voice,  what  will  become  of  you?    Farewell." 


After  the  delivery  of  this  valedictory  address,  the  public 
of  the  day  were  closed  by  a  prayer  in  the  sign  language  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  comnuttee  would  remark,  that  the  sign  language,  which  is  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  language  of  the  deaf  mute,  even  in  his  on- 
educated  state,  and  in  the  comparative  isolation  of  the  fkmily,  be- 
comes, in  a  community  of  deaf  mutes,  a  cultivated,  expanded,  and 
beautiful  language,  capable  of  expressing  the  more  abstract,  as  well 
as  the  more  obvious  relations  of  ideas,  and  a  sufficient  medium  for 
imparting  information  and  instruction  on  all  subjects  of  human  know- 
ledge.    But  this  language  is  not  sufficient  for  him  in  the  daily  avoca- 
tions of  common  life.    To  supply  this  deficiency,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  instructed  in  written  language,  and  this  is  the  point  to 
which  the  labors  of  his  teachers  are  directed.    It  was  to  this  point, 
namely,  their  acquaintance  with,  and  facility  in  the  use  of  written 
language,  that  the  committee  therefore  devoted  their  attention,  and 
they  trust  they  may  be  permitted,  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  charge  of  partiality,  to  record  their  testimony  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
mirable system  of  instruction  which  is  pursued  in  the  Institution,  and 
the  zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  its  prindples  are  reduced  to  prac- 
tice.   Some  of  your  committee  have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
and  inspecting  other  institutions,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  can  safely  say  that  they  have  nowhere  found  one  that  excels,  in 
any  respect,  the  Institution  imder  your  care.    They  would,  neverthe- 
less, urge  upon  the  board  to  continue  and  increase  their  efforts  in 
half  of  that  class  of  persons  whose  bterests  are  confided  to  their 
that  the  Institution  over  which  they  are  called  to  preside,  may 
tarn  the  high  rank  which  it  has  already  readied,  and  continue,  by  tile 
blessing  o^  God,  a  source  of  increasing  advantage  to  the  class  of 
sons  for  whom  it  is  designed. 


Hie  committee  dtonot,  in%onclu8ion,  refrain  from  €q>reMng  their 
astonishment  and  admiration  at  the  perfection  to  wUch  the  science  of 
deaf  mute  instruction  has  been  brought.  It  it  but  little  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  that  the  first  systematic  and  successful  attempts 
were  made  to  instruct  the  deaf  mute.  Preyious  to  that  time,  he  had 
been  considered  as  doomed  by  an  inscrutable  Providence  to  a  life  of 
h<^eless  ignorance ;  and,  by  some,  as  fated,  like  the  brute,  to  live  but 
to  die  and  perish.  The  victims  of  an  ignorant,  but  deeply-rooted 
prejudice,  in  some  cases,  his  very  existence  was  hidden  from  the 
world,  as  a  blot  and  a  disgrace.  Considered  as  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  law,  be  was  denied  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  turned  away 
even  from  the  doors  of  justice. 

But  how  changed  bis  condition  now.  In  the  more  favored  nations 
of  Europe,  apd  in  our  own  country,  we  see  many  institutions,  taking 
high  rank  as  literary  institutions,  and  conducted  by  able  and  talented 
men,  devoted  to  his  education.  We  behold  him  in  these  institutions 
engaged  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  knowledge,  the  countenance  beam- 
ing with  intelligence  and  the  eye  lighted  with  hope  and  expectation. 
We  behold  him  afterwards,  recognized  as  a  memb^  of  society,  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  and  enjoying  all  the  privileges 
and  comforts  of  social  life.  Nor  is  this  all.  Instructed  in  the  truths 
ot  revealed  religion,  and  acquainted  with  his  relations  to  his  Maker, 
we  may  behold  him  offering,  in  silent  but  expresave  language,  the 
homage  of  his  heart  before  Him  to  whom  all  languages  ar^  alike. 
Such  is  the  contrast,  and  such  are  the  achievements  of  science. 

WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL, 
GEO.  I.  CORNEL^, 
BOBiaiT  KELLY, 

QmmiUee. 
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IV. 

Mr.  Feef  8  Letter  of  Instructions  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

bsTITUTION  FOB  THE  DkAF  AND  DuMB,  7 

JV%io-Forik,  May  29,  1847.  \ 

Om.  William  W.  Campbell : 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  pleasure  to  mclose,  herewith,  yoar  creden- 
tials as  the  delegate  from  this  Board  to  the  Institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  British  Isles,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  As  your  offer  of  service  is  voluntary,  and  whoUj 
didnterested,  it  is  not  expected  that  you  will  subject  yourself  to  any 
inconvenience  or  expense  inconsistent  with  the  successful  prosecution 
of  your  professional  duties* 

Stil],.as  the  plan  of  your  route  will  necessarily  embrace  large  cities 
in  which  such  institutions  are,  for  the  most  part,  located,  it  may  not 
be  incompatible  with  the  governing  object  of  your  mission,  to  collect 
such  information  respecting  their  field  of  operation,  plan  of  organin- 
tion,  sources  of  income,  number  of  pupils,  internal  police,  processes 
and  instruments  of  instruction,  mechanical  trades,  religious  worship, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  will  exhibit  their  actual  condition^  and  the  final  results 
realized  by  their  system  of  training. 


The  instructions  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day — a  copy  of  which,  together 
with  his  report,  will  be  furnished  you — are  so  minute,  as  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  indicating  specific  points  of  inquiry.  I  contei^t  my- 
self, therefore,  with  a  reference  to  general  topics,  and  submit  to  your 
own  discretion  the  extent  to  which  you  will  prosecute  them.  I  take 
the  liberty,  however,  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  subject  of  articula- 
tion. The  success  in  this  branch  of  instruction,,  especially  at  the 
school  at  Berlin,  has  been  spoken  of  by  recent  letter-writers  abroad, 
in  terms  of  high  commendation.  In  the  cases  which  may  come  under 
your  observation,  you  will  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  those  of 
congenital  deafness,  and  those  who  lost  their  hearing  so  late  in  life  as 
to  retain  a  remembrance  of  articulate  sounds,  and  consequently,  to 
some  extent,  the  power  of  vocal  speech. 
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It  18  fbe  desire  of  the  Board,  that  the  mformatioii  which  you  may 
obtain,  you  will  embody  in  the  form  of  a  report,  tot  the  benefit  of 
^18  Institafion,  and  the  cause  generally. 

In  the  hope  that  you  may  accomplish  the  objects  of  your  tour,  and 
be  greeted  with  a  safe  return, 

I  am^  with  the  highest  req>ect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H,  P.  PEET, 

Prtiidmt. 


lb  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  JfeuhYork 

hutUution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb : 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  the  undersigned,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board,  embarked  for  Europe,  carrying  with  him  a  resolu- 
tion, commending  him  to  the  attention  of  kindred  institutions  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Athmtic,  and  requesting  him  to  devote  such  time  as 
he  could  spare  to  an  examination  into  the  condition,  prospects,  and 
management  of  those  institutions. 

It  was  only  convenient  for  me  to  visit  three  principal  Institutions 
those  of  Edinburgh,  Manchester  and  London.  The  London  and  Man- 
chester Institutions  I  visited  twice;  once  alone,  and  once  in  company 
with  Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Esq.,  who,  is  a  member  of  this  Board. 
Two  subjects  principally  engaged  my  attention:  1st.  How  far  the 
deaf  mute  can  be  taught  to  articulate  or  speak;  and,  2d,  how  iar  the 
pupils  were  prepared  when  leaving  school,  to  enter  upon  mechanical 
or  other  business  pursuits. 

It  is  well  known  that  great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
policy  of  devoting  much  time  to  teaching  the  deaf  mute  the  use  of 
spoken  language.  While  the  examination  which  I  made  satisfied  me 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  such  instruction  was  practicable,  I  became 
at  the  same  time,  entirely  satisfied  that  in  most  cases  it  was  a  loss  of 
labor  to  the  pupil.  In  all  the  Institutions,  pupils  were  found  who 
could  speak,  and  some  who  articulated  with  distinctness.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  the  London  Institution,  in  which  several  of  the 
assistant  instructors  were  of  this  class.    While,  however,  they  con- 
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v«i8«d  wbfa  conadttttUe  jfiread«m  with  dbe  pvHBuapal  9mA  wilb  Aeo^ 

er  iDfitmctoiro,  it  is  evidentiy  difficult  £or  them  to  read  the  wordsfmi 
the  lips  of  strangers.  I  am  oonviaoed,  that  pmodcally  it  is  better  m 
a  great  majority  of  cases,  to  devote  the  period  allotted  for  instractxm 
to  teaching  the  pupil  to  read  and  write,  which,  from  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  people  in  this  country,  may  be  said  to  famidi  a  univer- 
sal mode  of  communicalion.  I  hare  seen  nothing  to  change  my 
c^inion  therefore,  as  to  the  policy  of  the  course  adopted  by  this  Board 
under  the  recommendation  of  the  President. 

The  English  institutions  labor  under  great  disadvantages  from  the 
laws  of  the  country  and  the  customs  of  mechanics.  Every  person 
must  serve  his  regular  apprenticeship  to  his  trade  or  calling,  and  no 
exception  appears  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  deaf  mute.  His  educa- 
tion must  be  first  obtained  and  his  trade  or  callingacquired  afterwards. 
Hence  the  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  institutions  at  an  early  age,  and 
'leave  in  time  to  acquire  their  several  trades,  and  bdiore  they  are 
*ciently  instriM^ted.  After  leaving  the  IttBiitiition,  they  mvst  be 
darly  apprenticed,  and  though  in  some  eases  19>eral  and  enfightened 
iradesmen  are  found  who  will  receive  them  witfao«it  iee,  yet  in  most 
eases  an  apprentice'  fee  is  required,  impomg  an  additional  bmtkHi 
upon  the  parents  or  friends,  and  not  nnfirequently  upon  tibe  LMliUrtim 
itself,  where  friends  or  parents  are  imable  to  furnish  the  money.  Hie 
London  Institution,  which  is  amply  endowed  and  has  large  resources, 
generally  furnishes  this  apprentice  fee,  and  the  evil  is  not  so  severely 
felt;  but  in  the  other  and  smaller  and  poorer  institutions,  this  evil  is  a 
grievous  one. 


With  Mr.  Fattorson  the  very  excellent  head  master  of  die 
Chester  institution,  I  had  several  oonverstttjons  on  this  aulqecty 
when  I  explained  to  him,  how  our  affidrs  were  managed,  how  we 
ried  our  pupils  through  not  only  a  course  of  regular  instruction  in  the 
school,  but  at  the  same  time  under  the  guidance  of  well  trained  me- 
chanics, each  pupil  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  trade|  that  thias 
they  were  admitted  at  more  advanced  period,  and  often  continued  un- 
til they  were  quailified  on  leaving  the  institution  to  enter  at  once  i^md 
the  active  business  of  life,  and  prepared  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves, he  expressed  an  ardent  wish  that  the  institution  with  which  he 
is  connected,  might  be  enabled  to  follow  our  example. 
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The  English  institutions  are  mostly  supported  by  private  charity, 
and  each  pupil  pays  according  to  the  ability  of  parents  and  friends. 
Tike  deaf  mutes  being  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  children  of  poor 
parents,  the  expense  of  their  education  often  fall  heavily  upon  them, 
and  this  increases  the  difficulty  of  often  times  giving  them  suitable 
trades.  An  institution  has  been  established  in  London,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  adult  mutes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  remedy  in  part,  this  de- 
fect in  the  mechanical  training.  Its  means  are  as  yet  very  limited,  and 
its  sphere  of  usefulness  of  course  very  contracted.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh institution,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  in  June,  1847, 
the  subject  of  mechanical  education  was  discussed  with  most  earnest- 
ness, and  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  remedy  what  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  great  drawback  upon  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of 
such  institutions. 

In  looking  over  the  system  of  English  schools  and  the  provisions 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  that  country,  I  would  not  but  con- 
trast very  favorably,  our  efforts  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  all 
conditions.  It  was  with  mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  and  of  pride, 
that  I  was  enabled  to  speak,  as  I  did  often  with  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  other  leading  men  of  England,  of  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened action  of  our  State  Legislature,  which  had  from  time  to  time 
made  such  ample  provision  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the 
State,  which  has  brought  under  its  fostering  care  alike,  the  deaf  and 
the  blind,  with  those  more  favored,  and  has  provided  that  every  child, 
however  poor  the  parents  may  be,  shall  without  gross  and  unpardona- 
ble negligence  of  parents  or  friends,  be  able  to  obtain  a  suitable  edu- 
cation, and  thus  be  qualified  for  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  good 
dtizen. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL. 

JVm-Forik,  Sept.  \2th^  1848. 
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BIMilOGBAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


(Dontlimed  from  Oie  Uft  Aamnl  Report.] 


BY   PBOT.   J.   ADDI80N  GAET. 


It  is  designed  In  these  notices  to  present  briefly  such  facts  and 
statements  as  may  be  deemed  most  interesting  to  those  who  have  not 
access  to  the  publications  referred  to.  The  following  works  have 
been  received  since  the  date  of  the  last  report. 

I.  GERMAN. 

309.  SaegerT}  C.  W.  Die  Heilung  des  Blodanns  auf  intellec- 
tuellem  Wege  von  C.  W.  Saegert,  Direktor  der  Eonigh.  Taiubstum-  \ 
men-Anstalt  zu  Berlin.  11.  Psychische  Anthropologie  mit  Beis- 
pilen.  BeHin^  1846.  12  mo.,  ppi  246»  The  Cure  of  Idiocy  in  aa 
intellectual  way,  by  C.  W.  Saegert,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Berlin.  ^  Part  11.  Psychical  Anthro- 
pology with  examples. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  the  author  treats  of  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  development  in  general,  and,  in  the  second  part,  of  spe- 
cial psychology,  the  mind  in  its  natural  condition  and  in  its  disturbed 
state,  with  a  particular  description  of  cases  of  idiocy  under  treatment. 
In  the  appendix  is  given  the  plan  of  the  Institution  for  the  cure  and 
education  of  idiots,  at  Berlin,  of  which  Mr.  Saegert  has  the  charge 
in  connection  with  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.. 
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310.  Zurich  SwiTZERL A VD.--*FuDfunddreisflig8teRecheD8chaftiiber 
die  in  Zurich  errichtete  Anstalt  for  Blinde  iin  Taubstumme,  1843— 
1844.  etc.  Zurich,  1844.  12mo.,  pp.  36.  Sechsonddreissigste,  etc* 
Thirty-fifth  and  thirty-eighth  reports  (inclu^ve)  of  the  InatitutioQ  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Zurich,  presented  the  Zorich; 
iliary  Sodeiy  by  John  Henry  y.  Orell,  prendent  of  the 


The  Institution  for  the  blind  wai  establifihed  at  !Eiirich  in  the  year 
1809,  and  in  1825,  the  deaf  and  dumb  department  was  added.  Du- 
ring the  first  36  years^  108  blln^  pupils  ^d  88  deaf  and  dumb  were 
received,  making  a  total  of  196.  At  the  date  of  the  38th  report,  the  In- 
stitatioB  contained  46  pupils,  of  whom  9  were  blind  and  37  deaf  and 
dumb.  This  is  as  large  a  number  as  the  buildings  will  accommodate. 
Mr.  Schibel  is  the  PiMMVif^l* 

n.  DUTCH. 

311.  Gboninoeh,  Holland. — ^Algepxeen  Yerslag  gedaan  bimicB 
Groningen  in  de  jaarlijksche  vergadering  Tan  contribuerende  l^deo, 
gehouden  den  26  Julij  1847,  wege^s  het  insdtuut  Toor  doofstommen, 
aldaar  opgerigt  in  denjare  1790.  8yo.  pp.  52.  General  Report 
made  at  Groningen  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  contributing  mem- 
bers, on  the  26th  of  July,  1847,  respecting  the  Institution  for  the  deaf 
aiid  dumb  established  there  in  the  y^ar  1790. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  this  Institution  is  147.  One  h^  of  the 
above  pamphlet  is  occupied  with  statistical  tables  in  relation  to  each 
of  the  pupils,  stating  the  name  and  birth-place,  the  names  of  the  pa- 
rents  and  their  religious  faith,  the  date  of  admisaon  and  the  age,  at 
tint  time,  how  supported,  etc.  The  instructors  are  Messrs.  C.  and 
R.  T.  Guyot. 

Wet  van  het  Instituut  Voor  Doofstommen  te  GrroDiQg^,  1846, 8vo. 
pp.  32.     By-laws  of  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Grooin- 

These  by-laws  embrace  122  articles,  the  first  of  which  states  tibat 
this  Institution,  established  at  Groningen,  in  1790,  and  placsed  on- 
der  the  supervision  and  patronage  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  has  for  its 
object  the  education  of  the*  deaf  ^d  dumb,  boni  in  the  kingdcm  of  the 
Netherlands  or  the  colonies  of  the  same.  Th^se  by-laws  were  adopt- 
ed NoT«  28th,  1846,  and  were  to  take  effect  Jan.  1, 1847. 
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312.  Vaisse,  Leon. — Des  concfitions  cbns  leaquelles  s'entrepend  et 
dee  moyens  par  lesquelg  n^aecomplit  I'inBtructioii  dta  aourds  de  naift- 
ttiiee.  Some  of  the  conditioiis  in  wbioh  the  mstnictioii  of  the  deaf 
frMi  birth  is  undertaken  and  of  the  itieaiiB  by  which  it  is  accompliflbed. 
Discourse  pnxiounced  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  National  In- 
stitution for  deai  mutes  of  Paris,  August  11th  1847,  with  notes,  by 
Mr.  Leon  Vaisse,  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Institution,  etc.  Parisy 
l848,8vo  pp.  36. 


is  a  pfailosopbica}  and  practical  discourse  by  one  of  the  MM 
instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  not  in  France,  only,  but  in  the  world. 
Possessing  superior  natural  endowments,  he  has  also  enjoyed  rarf  op- 
portunities of  qualifying  himself  for  his  profession,  having  been  for 
many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Paris  Institution,  and  eitamined  personal- 
ly the  principal  German  schools,  and  also  gained  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  in  this  country  by  a  resi- 
dence here  of  four  years  in  connection  with  the  Institution  at  New- 
York. 

Mr.  y .  in  this  discourse  compares  the  young  mute  entering  an  in- 
stitution to  a  child  entering  an  ordinary  school,  to  an  infant  learning 
its  mother  tongue,  and  to  a  traveller  arriving  at  a  foreign  land,  ant) 
shows  that  the  portion  of  the  mute  pupil  doos  not  correspond  exactly 
with  either  of  these  three,  and  that  he  is  excluded  from  the  most  fa- 
vorable  conditions  of  each  of  them. 

As  to  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  diiferent  instittitioiis, 
he  thinks  their  divergence  from  each  other  has  been  singulariy  exag- 
gerated. The  institution  of  Paris  has  adopted  a  prudent  eclecticism. 
If  its  method  be  characterised  by  a  single  word,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
essentially  grammatical.  He  states  that  the  bases  of  the  programme 
of  that  institution  are  to  give  the  use  of  written  language  to  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  of  articulate  language  to  those  who  are  suf- 
ficiently favorably  organised  in  this  respect  to  derive  a  practical  ad- 
vantage from  the  degree  of  perfection  which  they  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain. 
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IV.    ENGLISH. 
LEnghnd.       ■ 

313.  London.— The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  tlie  Inethn- 
tion  foi^  providing  Employment  and  Rel^ioas  Instruction  for  the  adult 
Deaf  and  dmab.  May  12, 1847.  Instituted  1841.  lofufoi,  1846, 
8vo.  pp.  20. 

This  institution  is  designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  aduh 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  relieying  their  immediate  necessities  with  money, 
food  ai)d  clothing,  and  promote  their  future  welfare  by  instnicting 
them  in  useful  trades,  and  by  inculcating 'the  principles  of  mwafity 
and  religion.  There  have  been  320  cases  of  deaf  and  dumb  penoas 
relieved,  after  due  examination.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upwards  of  14,300  deaf  and  dumb  persons, 
of  whom  not  one  half  receive  the  slightest  education  or  instmcdon 
whatever. 

314.  MANCHESTEa. — ^Report  of  the  Manchester  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  MDCCCXLYII.    Manchestery  Svo.  pp.  48. 

This  school,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Patterson  and  five 
assistants,  has  83  pupils.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  class  in 
drawing,  a  branch  of  instruction  which  the  committee  deem  very  im- 
portant  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

315.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — ^The  Report  of  the  Northern  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  1846.  JfewcaUle-fipam' 
Tynej  1846.     12mo.,  pp.  2& 

Do  for  1847,  pp.  24- 

This  institution  is  for  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Duiiiam, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon>Tweed« 
The  present  number  of  pupils  is  26,  and  the  number  who  have  fin- 
ished their  education  in  this  institution  since  its  establishment  in  1839, 
is  46.  Appended  to  the  last  report  is  the  following  note.  '^  A  Mr. 
Donaldson,  of  Edinburgh,  about  twenty  years  ago,  bequeathed  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  fortune  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  endovring  an 
hospital  for  poor  children.  A  princely  mansion  has  been  built  at  the 
west  end  of  the  city,  upon  the  erection  of  which  nearly  £100,000  has 
already  been  expended.    The  Trustees,  considering  the  strong  claim 
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the  deaf  and  dumb  haye  on  public  sympathy,  after  tddng  tbe  advise 
oi  Dr.  Chalmers,  unanimously  resolved  to  admit  one  hundred  and 
fifty  mutes  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  foundation,  who  will 
all  be  boarded,  clothed  tfnd  educated  gratuitously  within  the  walls  of 
the  house  for  a  pedod  of  eight  years.  The  building  will  be  open  for 
the  reception  of  pupils  in  the  year  1850."  This  is  a  noble  bequest, 
and  worthily  applied.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  well  observed  that  a  ^^  pro- 
vision for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  a  bequest 
that  can  be  well  imagined."  There  ue  hundreds  of  uneducated  deaf 
mutes  in  our  own  land  of  a  suitable  age  to  be  under  instruction,  whom 
private  bounty  might  rescue  from  their  present  sad  condition.  Will 
not  some  American  Donaldson  imitate  this  example  ? 

2.  SCOTLAND. 

316.  Edinbubah.  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  established  June  25, 1810. 
Edinhurgh.    Printed  at  the  institution,  1847.    8vo.,  pp.  22. 

Thirty-eighth  do.,  1848«  pp.  24. 

Mr.  Einniburgh,  former  superintendent,  has  resigned,  after  having 
been  connected  with  the  institution  for  36  years.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  James  Cook,  former  Head  Master  of  tbe  Claremont  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dublin.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
sixty-five. 

A  YcHce  for  the  Dumb ;  or  Messenger  of  the  Auxiliaries  to  the 
EdtibuTgh  Institution.  September,  1847.  Edinburgh.  Printed  at  the 
institution.   Vol.  1,  No.  l,8vo.,  pp.  12.    Price  Id.    Nos.  2, 3, 4, 5,  do. 

This  small  quarterly  is  designed  to  awaken  public  interest  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  pres^ting  suitable  facts  and  appeals,  and  espe- 
cially to  stimulate  the  auxiliaries  united  in  the  support  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution,  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  beneficiaries. 

UNITED  STATES. 

317.  Humes,  Rev.  Thos.  W.  Proceedings  at  the  laying  of  the 
comer  stone  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  with  an  Ad- 
dress by  Rev.  Thos.  W.  Humes.     KnoxviUe^  1848.    8vo.,pp.  16. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  main  edifice  of  the  Tennessee  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Enoxville,  was  laid  on 
Saturday,  May  13th,  1848,  by  Mt.  Libanus  Lodge,  No.  69,  of  Free 


MasMs.  TennesBee  has  made  a  begimiiiig  in  the  work  of  proridk^ 
for  the  moral  and  inteOectual  wants  of  the  deaf^  the  dusb,  the  bimd, 
and  the  luaatie,  and  gives  fair  proimse-of  contimied  efforts  for  their 
relief.  <<  It  is  to  her  credit,"  obsenres  Mr.  Homes,  ^<  it  is  a  cause  lor 
rejoicing,  that  although  no  vriBll-adjusted  system  of  general  insftmc- 
tion  has  been  devised  and  ordained  by  our  legislators,  they  hare  yet 
manifested  a  disposition  to  admowledge  the  high  claims  to  their  sym* 
pothies  and  aid,  of  the  particular  poetions  of  society  irhich  tfaroogli- 
otti  the  civilized  world  have  been  recognized  as  entitled  to  the  pater- 
nnl  ewe  of  govemmeBt." 

318.  Peet,  Ha&vet  p.,  M.  A.  Address  ddivered  in  Commons 
Hall,  at  Raleigh,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  comer  stone  of  the 
North  Carqlina  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
April  14th,  1848,  by  Harvey  P.  Peet,  M.  A.,  President  of  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb.  With  an 
Appendix  containing  the  proceedings.   JVeuhFor/(,1848.  8vo.,pp.48. 

This  able  and  instructive  address  treats  of  the  c(N!idition  of  the  un- 
educated deaf  and  dumb,  the  number  of  this  afflicted  class,  the  history 
of  the  art  of  instructing  them,  the  processes  of  mstruction  and  the 
peculiar  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  teacher.  It  is  stated  that  the 
number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  considerably  ex- 
ceeds ten  thousand,  in  Europe  one  hundred  and  Qfty  thousand,  and  in 
the  whole  human  family  probably  more  than  half  a  million.  Hie 
number  of  deaf  mutes  in  this  country,  who  ought  at  this  time  to  be 
under  instruction,  is  at  least  two  thousand ;  but  our  eleven  instiltttioDS 
actually  contain  but  Uttle  more  than.nme  hundred  pupils,  leaving 
eleven  hundred  unprovided  for. 

319.  Danville,  Kentucky. — Annual  report  of  the  Kentucky  In- 
stitution for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  year  1847. 
Frankfort^  1848.    8vo.,  pp.  8. 

The  number  of  pupils  during  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 1848,  was 
50.  Several  of  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  speak.  Tliey  were, 
however,  only  partially  deaf  and  dumb.  The  committee  of  examina* 
tion  say  that  ^^the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  on  tiie  part,  both  of 
pupil  and  instructor,  necessary  to  the  acquirement  by  the  pupil  of  a 
mere  mechanical  and  a  very  imperfect  art  of  speech,  when  that  time 
and  effort  might  be  devoted  to  the  devekpmcnt  of  the  intellect,  we 
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cannot  but  regard  as  an  expenditure  wbich  would  never  be  repaid  by 
the  partial  utility  of  the  acquirement"  Mr.  J.  A.  Jaoobfl^  the  prin- 
cipal, has  one  assistant  teadier. 

320.  Habtford,  Conn. — ^The  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the 
directors  of  the  American  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Presented  to  the  asylum  May 
13, 1848.    Hartfordy  1848.    8vo.,  pp.  40. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  within  the  year  ending  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1848,  was  203.  The  instructors  are  Lewis  Weld,  M. 
A.,  principal,  and  eleven  assistants.  The  class  in  drawing  have  con- 
tinued to  receive  instruction  during  two  hours  each  week.  "  The  pro- 
per subjects  for  instruction  in  articulation  and  labial  readmg,  have  re- 
ceived careful  attention,  and  though  instances  of  extraordinary  suc- 
cess are  not  numerous,  there  are  a  few."  More  systematic  efforts 
have  been  made  than  before  to  pr(Hnote  rational  amusement  in  hours 
of  leisure.  Three  hours  each  day  are  dev6ted  to  some  kind  of 
manual  labor.  The  report  commends  the  graduated  pupils  to  the 
Idnd  sympathy  of  the  public,  and  suggests  that  those  who  love  to  do 
good  may  confer  on  them  lasting  benefits  by  suitable  advice  and  en- 
couragement, by  conversation,  by  lending  them  good  books,  by  oc- 
casional correspondence,  and  especially  by  inviting  them  to  become 
connected  with  a  Bible  or  Sabbath-school  class  and  recite  a  weekly 
lesson  from  the  scriptures.  In  the  appendix  to  this  report  is  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  exposition  of  scripture,  written  by  a  former 
pupil  for  his  Bible-class  teacher.  Among  the  original  compositions 
of  the  pupils  is  one  in  the  French  language,  very  creditable  to  the 
writer, 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Conducted  by  the  in- 
structors of  the  American  Asylum.  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  April,  1848. 
Hartfordy  1848.     8vo.,  pp.  64.     Do  Nos.  4, 5,  for  July  and  October. 

This  periodical  has  entered  upon  its  second  year.  It  is  conducted 
with  ability,  and  is  well  calculated  to  elevate  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing deaf  mutes  in  the  estimation  of  the  educated  public. 

321.  Indianapolis,  Ind. — ^Fifth  annual  report  of  the  trustees  and 
superintendent  of  the  Indiana  State  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  the  General  Assembly.  Indianapolis^  1848.  Svo., 
pp.  32. 
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Thu  institution  oontaihs  92  pupils.  The  duties  which  before  de- 
devolyed  on  Ae  steward  and  housekeeper  have  been  assigned  to  the 
superintendent  and  matron,  with  their  consent.  Under  the  present 
arrangement,  board,  including  lights,  fuel  and  washing,  has  been  fur- 
nished at  about  serentj  cents  per  week.  A  building,  designed  to  ac- 
conmiodate  160  pupils,  has  been  commenced.  The  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution are  five  trustees,  a  superintendent,  Mr.  James  S.  Brown,  three 
instructors  and  a  matron. 

323.  NEW-Tomc — ^Twenty-ninth  annual  report  and  dbcuments  of 
the  New-York  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New-Tork,  Cor  the  year  MDCCXLYII. 
Jfew-Yorky'lSiS.    8vo.,  pp.  100. 


VI. 


Terms  of  Admission. 


L  Pupils  are  provided  for  by  the  iBstitutioH  in  all  respects,  clotb- 
lag  and  travelling  expenses  excepted,  at  the  mte  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  each,  per  annun.  Clothing  will  also  be  furnished  by 
the  Institution  if  desired,  at  an  additional  annual  charge  of  thirty  dol- 
lars.   Payment  is  required  semi-annually  in  advance.    . 

II.  The  regular  time  of  admis^on  is  at  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
which  extends  from  the  second  Wednesday  of  July  to  the  first 
Wednesday  of  September.  No  pupil  will  be  reo^ved  «t  any  other 
time  except  in  very  extraordinary  cases* 

in.  No  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  annual  charge  in  conse- 
quence of  absence  or  on  any  account  whatever,  except  sickness,  nor 
for  the  vacation. 

lY.  Pupils  are  at  liberty  to  reside  during  the  vacation  in  the  Insti- 
tution, without  extra  charge, 

y .  Applicants  for  admisssipn  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five  years.  The 
Institution  will  not  hold  itself  bound  to  receive  any  npt  embraced 
within  this  rule,  but  may  do  so  at  discretion. 

YI.  Satisfectory  security  will  be  required  for  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  bills,  and  for  the  suitable  clothing  of  the  pupils. 

Yll.  Application  from  a  distance,  letters  of  inquiry,  &c.,  must  be 
addressed,  post-paid,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution.  The  selec- 
tion of  pupils  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  to  whom  all  communications  on  the 
subject  must  be  addressed. 
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Yin.  Should  objections  exist  to  the  admission  of  any  indiTidiia], 
the  Board  reserve  to  themselves  or  their  officers  a  discretionary  power 
to  reject  the  application. 

The  above  terms  are  to  be  miderstood  as  embracing  the  entire  an- 
nual expense  to  which  each  pupil  is  subjected.  Stationery  and  ne- 
cessary school  books  are  furnished  by  the  Institution.  No  extra 
charge  is  made  in  case  of  sickness,  for  medical  attendance,  medicines, 
or  other  necessary  provisions. 

It  is  suggested  to  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children,  that  the  names 
of  familiar  objects  may  be  taught  them  with  comparative  ease  before 
their  admission,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  knowledge  in  any  de- 
gree, materially  facilitates  their  subsequent  advancement*  To  be 
able  to  write  an  easy  hand,  or  at  least  to  form  letters  with  a  poi,  is 
likewise  a  qualification  very  desirable,  In  reference  to  this  subject, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  words  which  constitute  writing  lessons,  or 
ccpiesy  preparatory  to  admission,  should  be  such  as  have  been  pre- 
viously made  intelligible  to  the  learner. 

In  the. case  of  each  pupil  entering  the  Institution,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  written  answers  to  the  following  questions.  Particulu  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  is  requested. 

1.  Was  the  deafness  from  birth,  and  owing  to  some  original  con- 
stitutional defect ;  or  was  it  produced  by  disease  or  accident?  And 
if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  time  V 

2.  Are  there  any  cases  of  deafness  in  the  same  family,  or  among 
any  of  the  ancestors  or  collateral  branches  of  kindred ;  and  how,  and 
when  produced  ? 

3.  Is  the  deafness  total  or  partial,  and  have  any  means  been  em- 
ployed to  remove  it ;  and  what  are  the  results  of  such  efforts  ? 

4.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  comiQunicate  instruction,  and 
is  the  individual  acquainted  with  any  trade  or  art,  or  with  the  mode 

of  forming  letters  with  a  pen  ? 

» 

5.  Is  the  individual  laboring  under  any  bodily  infirmity,  such  as 
palsey,  nervous  trembling,  or  mal-formation  of  the  limbs }  or  does  he 
or  the  show  any  signs  of  mental  imbecility  or  idiocy  ? 
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6.  What  are  tbe  names,  occupation  and  residence  of  the  parents  1 

7.  If  either  of  the  parents  is  dead,  has  a  second  connection  been 
formed  by  marriage  1 

8.  What  are  the  number  and  names  of  their  children  1 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  President. 
GfiOBGE  S.  RoBBiNS,  Secretary. 
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